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Is  the  first  volume  of  this  History  we  had  to  aummarise  the 
critical  work  of  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  in  the  second,  that 
of  two  whole  centuries,  with  the  major  part  of  that  of  the  third. 

Pin  this  we  have  had  the  apparently  more  manageable  task  of 
considering  the  whole  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  only, 
with  the  remaneis  (left  over,  not  by  accident  but  design)  from 
the  eighteenth  and  earlier.    Yet  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment 

^^    to  the  readers  intelligence  to  waste  time  in  explaining  to  him 

^^  that  the  weight  of  the  task  is  very  little  lightened  by  the 
lessened  number  of  the  years  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

B  And  the  actual  congestion  of  the  volume  ought  all  the  less  to 
be  increased  by  repetition  of  things  already  said  in  former 
Prefaces,  or  by  single-stick  play  with  reviewers.  Some  points, 
which  seemed  to  be  really  worth  handling,  I  have  dealt  with 

H  in  the  text ;  the  others  I  must  let  alone.  I  have  little  fear  that 
many  impartial  and  competent  critics  will  dispute  ray  claim  to 
have  surveyed  the  matter  with  the  actual  docunieuts  in  hand, 
and  not  (save  in  the  rare  cases  specified)  from  comments  and 
go-betweens,  from  abstracts  and  translations ;  while  such  critics 
may  even  grant  my  "mass,"  as  some  indeed  have  in  their 
kindness  granted  it  already,  a  fair  share  of  "agitating  mind," 
under  the  conditions  and  with  the  limitations  specified  in 
the  original  preface.  I  may  at  least  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  cliarged  with 

L"  la  fretu 
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PRKFACE. 


in  regard  to  a  book  which  has  been  the  actual  work  and  com- 
panion of  seven  years  in  its  composition,  the  result  of  more 
than  seven-and-twenty  in  direct  or  indirect  preparation. 

After  all  it  is,  as  Dante  says  elsewhere,  for  knowledge  "  not 
to  prove  bnt  to  set  forth  its  subject,"  and  I  do  not  see  any 
further  necessity  to  argne  against  the  notion  that  Criticism, 
alone  of  the  departments  of  literary  energy,  is  to  be  denied  a 
simple  and  straightforward  History  of  its  actual  accomplish- 
ments. That  is  what  I  set  myself  to  give.  If  other  people 
want  other  things,  let  them  go  and  do  them.  "When  the  next 
History  of  Criticism  is  written  it  will  doubtleaa  be,  if  the  author 
knows  his  business,  a  much  better  book  than  mine ;  bnt  I 
may  perhaps  hope  that  his  might  be  worse,  and  would  cer- 
tainly cost  him  more  time  and  labour,  were  it  not  for  this. 

One  final  point  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  take  up.  A  friend 
who  is  at  once  friendly,  most  competent,  and  of  a  different 
complexion  in  critical  thought^  objected  to  me  that  I  "treat 
literature  as  something  by  itself."  I  hastened  to  admit  the 
impeachment,  and  to  declare  that  this  is  the  very  postulate 
of  my  book.  That  literature  can  be  absolutely  isolated  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of;  nothing  human  can  be  absolutely 
isolated  from  the  general  conditions  of  humanity,  and  from  the 
other  functions  and  operations  thereof.  But  in  that  compara- 
tive isolation  and  separate  presentation  which  Aristotle  meant 
by  his  caution  against  confusion  of  kinds,  I  do  thoroughly 
believe.  With  which  profession  of  faith,  and  with  all  renewed 
acknowledgments  to  friends  and  helpers,  especially  to  Professors 
£ltOD»  Ker,  and  Raleigh  for  their  kindness  in  reading  the 
proofs  of  this  volume,  I  must  leave  the  book  to  its  fate,^ 


GEORGE  SAINTSEURY. 


HOLUBOBT  St  Mak\'  lammat  1904. 


*  For  uniformity's  itake  I  have  kept  volume,  1900;  and  thonld  the  book 
the  title  "to  the  preeent  <!ji.v."  That  rcap|>ear  it  will  rta<l  "to  the  end  o( 
day,  however,  was  the  t\aj  uf  the  tinit       the  nineteenth  century." 


ADDENDA  AND  OORfilGENDA. 


VOLUME    I. 


P.  63.  note.  "Z^idhftiu"  should  be  *'.9u<lh«u«."  1  received  from  Professor 
Oudemaii  uf  Cumell  University,  aluog  with  the  notice  of  this  rniKprict,  and 
some  other  minor  corrections  which  1  gratcfuHy  acknowledge,  a  large  number 
of  much  more  import4Uit  Animadversions,  for  noticing  which  generally  I  may 
make  it  a  pretext.  I  have  the  highest  re«pect  for  their  author :  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  to  him,  as  a  professed  and  professional  clasHical  philologist,  my  treat- 
msnt  should  in  many  respects  seem  superficial,  or  amateurish,  or  even  positively 
wrong.  But  un  at  least  one  point  we  are,  I  fear,  irreconcilable.  ProfesBor 
Gudeman  thinks  that  Kaibel  has  "settled  ouoe  for  all"  the  question  of  the 
IXt^ 'Tiftsur, — haM  "given  incontrovertible  prouf  "  that  it  cannot  be  later  than 
the  finrt  century.  Now,  as  an  old  BtudenL  of  Logic  and  of  Law,  and  as  a 
literary  critic  of  tlurty  yearg'  fltanding,  I  absolutely  deny  the  pomtbility  of 
"settling  once  for  all,''  of  "incontrovertible  proof,"  in  this  matter  as  in  many 
otbers.  The  evidence  i«  not  extant,  if  it  is  existent.  It  may  turn  up,  but  it  has 
not  Utrned  up  yet.  On  this  point— the  point  ae  to  what  constitutes  liUnify 
evidejiee  and  what  does  not — I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  at  issue,  perhaps 
with  the  majurity,  at  any  rate  with  a  large  number,  of  scholars  in  the 
andeDt  and  mtxlem  languages;  but  1  am  quite  content  to  remain  lo.  As  to 
ancjther  protest  of  Professor  OudemanV  against  my  neglect  of  the  latent 
ciiitiona,  I  might  refer  him  to  Schopenhauer  {v.  w\/m,  p.  667) ;  but  I  will  only 
•ay  l^tat  for  my  purpoH  the  date  of  an  edition  is  of  very  little  importance, 
the  spelling  of  "  OnsBus "  or  ** Oiajus,"  "  ifiris "  or  " j'uris,"  of  no  importance 

alL  I  am  sorry  to  appear  ittiff-necked  in  reference  lo  cnticiflms  made  with 
ly  obliging  expressions,  but  JcK  hinn  nirht  atidtrt,  as  al«o  in  reference  to 
Thenphrasiui,  the  Alexandrians,  and  others,  whose  substantive  works  are  lost, 
but  with  whom  Mr  Gudenmn  would  like  me  to  deal  in  the  usual  manner  of  con- 
jectural  and  inferential  patchwork. 

P.  2B0.  I  liad  not  observed  (oddly  enough)  that  ClarU  had  crept  into  text 
and  headings,  where  it  has  no  buiinesH,  and  that  **  Fabius "  was  miBprinte<] 
"Kalinus,"  till  Profeswr  Oudcuian  kindly  brought  both  to  my  notice. 

Pp.  410,  411.  I  owe  to  Dr  Sandys  (in  HcrmtUkeita,  vol.  xii.  p.  438)  the 
removal  nf  certain  ignurances  or  forge tfulnesoes  here.  "Solymarius,"  as  I  most 
jMsuredly  ought  to  have  remembered,  seeing  that  the  information  is  in  Warton, 
a  poem  on  the  Crusades  by  Gunttier,  the  author  of  the  better  known 
iAyurin%i4  on  Barbaroma,  and  the  "Guntero"  to  whom  I  myself,  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  ttO,  alluded  in  connection  with  Patri/^.  "Paraclitus"  and  "Sidunius" 
wrre  two  poema  by  Wamerius  of  Basle.  I  am  even  more  indebted  to  Dr 
Handys  for  a  aheaf  of  privately  communicated  annotations  on  vol.  i.,  of  many 
of  which  I  hope  to  avidl  myself  in  a  future  edition— if  such  a  thing  i«  called 
lor. 
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VOLUME  II. 


P.  23  #7.  A  reference  of  HalUm's  (lAttraiure  of  Europe,  m.  5,  76,  77) 
the  MUcellantft  of  Potitiui  has  led  etome  critiot,  who  apporentlj-  do  not  koo 
the  book  iteielf,  and  have  uot  even  read  HalUm  carefully,  to  object  to  it* 
omiuioD  here.  Their  authority  might  have  p&red  ihem ;  for  he  very  correctly 
describea  these  MUeeUcMiei  m  "somctimctf  jj^-ammatical.  but  more  frequently 
relating  to  obscure  cufttouia  and  mythological  allusions."  In  other  wurda,  the 
book — which  /  have  road — is  hardly,  iu  my  neni*e,  critical  at  all. 

P.  29,  note  3.  1.  3, /or  "iL*'  rt^id  "i."     <The/n.(  vol.  of  Pope.) 

P.  30,  for  "with  hiH  two  great  diadplea"  r«ad  "between  his  maater  Horaoe 
and  hi4  pupil  Botleau." 

P.  38,  note,  for Jirtt  aentmce  read:  "But  mtwt  of  thU  Utter  pari  had  been 
written  in  1548-49,  and  all  must  have  been  before  U>50,  wheu  T.  died." 

P.  61, 1.  7  from  bottom,  for  "  Hole  "  read  "  Rot<i." 

P.  67,  L  4,  for  ••prose"  rr*ui  "  poor." 

P.  80,  note.  When  I  wrote  on  Costelvetro  I  wiw  uot  aware  that  the 
Commentary  on  Dante  (at  least  that  on  Inf.,  Cantos  L-xxix.)  had  been  recovered  ^^ 
»nd  publishcil  by  Signer  Giovanni  FVancioei  (Modena,  1886)  in  a  stately  royal  ^H 
4to  (which  I  have  now  read,  and  i>os8eas),  with  the  owl  and  tlie  pitclier,  but  ^^ 
without  the  A'cArruta,  and  witliuut  the  proper  re«olutian  in  the  owl's  uuuutenauce. 
This  may  be  metaphysically  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  editor  is  rather 
unhappy  about  hU  author,  and  telU  ua  tluit  he  was  long  in  two  inindn  altiout 
sending  hitn  out  at  last  Ut  the  world.  He  admires  Castelvetro's  boldueaa, 
■chirlamhip,  intellect :  but  thiuka  liim  sadly  destitute  of  reverence  fur  Dante, 
and  deplores  his  'Mock  of  lively  and  cheerful  aen»c  of  the  Beautiful."  If  it 
were  not  that  my  gratitude  to  the  man  who  gives  me  a  text  seals  my  mouth 
as  to  everything  elw,  1  should  be  a  little  incliiied  to  cr}'  "Fudge!"  at  Lhis. 
Nobody  would  ex{)ect  from  any  Renaissance  scholur,  ami  least  of  all  from 
Castelvetru,  "unction,"  myeticium,  ra[>ture  at  the  things  tliat  give  wr  rapture 
in  Dante.  All  the  more  honour  to  him  that,  as  in  the  caw  of  Petrarch,  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  that  vernacular,  which  too  many  He* 
naisaance  Bcholard  deepiscd,  the  Aame  intense  desire  to  understand,  the  «ame 
pains,  the  name  "taking  fleriously,"  which  ho  showed  towards  the  ancients. 
This  is  the  true  reverence:  the  rest  is  but  ''leather  and  prunella,'' 

P.  87,  1.  r.,  for  "  i.lealfl  "  rcul  "  idols." 

P.  107<     dome  time  after  vol.  ii.  wa^  published  I  oame  across  (in  the  catalogues 
of  Mr  Voynich,  who  might  really  inM>ribe  on  these  docamente  for  motto 

Uier  winJ'ft  Erelgnlii") 

quite  a  nest  of  Zinanos,  mostly  written  about  that  year  1590,  which  seems  to 
have  been  tliia  curiouff  writer's  most  active  time ;  and  I  bought  two  of  them 
OS  specially  appurtenant  to  our  subject.  One  is  a  IHgrorJto  rij/a  Traprdiay 
appended  (though  sejArately  paged  and  dedicated)  to  the  author's  tragedy  of 
Almeriffo :  the  other  Le  Due  OiomaU  delta  Ninfa  overo  del  DUetto  e  delie  Mute^ 
all  printed  by  Bartholi,  at  Reggio,  and  tlic  two  prose  books  or  booklete  dated 
1590.  The  Dutt-orao  in  chiefly  occupied  with  an  attack  on  the  position  titat 
Tragedy  (especially  according  to  Aristotle)  ought  to  be  busied  with  true  subjects 
only.     The  Oiomaie  (which  contain  another  reference  to  Patrisxi)  deal — more 
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or  l«n  ftncifully,  but  ia  4  manner  following  Boethiut,  which  is  interesting  at 
MO  Ut«  A  date  —  with  philoiophy  and  thingit  in  geueral,  rather  than  with 
liienture. 

P.  140,  i  3  from  bottom,  ddett  "of"  before  Catullus. 

P.  162,  1.  17.  "Tliouian"  aIiouM  hKve  Vjeeii  "George,"  a»  it  appearii correctly 
elMwhere:  and  "fourth"  in  the  note  should  be  "quarto"  ("4th,"  "4to"). 

P.  191.  '*  ropffMM*  Verulfttn"  should,  of  course,  be  '■' larQchrtnctd  Verulam" 
—%  curious  inBtance  of  the  trickK  played  by  memory.  I  know  The  Palact  cf 
AH  »o  well  a«  to  tee  it  all  priDt«d  before  me  ;  but  the  treacherous  mind's  eye 
muKt  liave  dUpi>efl  from  the  epithet  of  the  tiret  linci  "topmost  orieiji,'*  to  the 
name  of  the  third. 

P.  248.  In  the  line  beginning  O,  (Ubii^  raiM>n  /  "  lors  "  ha«  been  misprtiited  for 
"ores,"  thereby  Rpoitiog  the  metre. 

P.  203,  1.  12,  for  "  Beni— Pociufl "  read  "  Beni  and  Paszi  (Paciua)  as  well  as 
uf  Heioaiufl." 

P.  301,  DoU,  "  Grandii  l^^rirains  Pran<;aU  "  iihould  be  "  0.  E.  dt  fa  Fnn¥X." 

P.  319,  note.     Oibert  is,  it  seems,  appended  to  some  edd.  of  Baillet. 

P.  322,  bk.  IV.  chap.  L  I  uugbt,  perhaps,  to  have  noticed  iu  this  context 
a  book  rutber  widely  flpreod — Sorel'a  De  La  Connavtnant^  de»  Born  LivrUy  Paris, 
1671.  It  contains  Home  not  uninteresting  things  on  literature  in  general,  on 
nnvdc,  poetry,  comedy,  ^,  on  the  laws  uf  good  speaking  and  writing,  i»n  the 
"new  language  of  French."  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  anybody  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  the  voluminous  work  of  the  author  of  Franciott  would  expect,  mainly 
ant  disagreeable  nor  ignoraitt  chnt — newftpajter  work  before  the  newspaper. 

P.  3&0.     The  opposition  of  the  two  "ductuni"  is  perhaps  too  sharply  puU 

P.  376.  note,  for  "Schenck"  rtad  "Strunk." 

P.  436.  I  should  like  to  add  tm  a  special  "place"  for  Dennis's  criticiem,  hie 
oolDiiartttiTely  early  Hanark*  on  Prince  Arthur  aiui  VirffU  [title  abbrevialetl), 
LondoD,  1696.  It  i^  as  it  stands,  of  some  elab^jration  ;  but  lu^  author  tells 
tti  ttiat  he  "  meant  ^'  to  do  things  wluch  would  have  made  it  an  almost  complete 
Poetic  from  bis  point  of  view.  It  is  pervaded  with  that  refrain  of  "  thi^  tfiuj/U 
Ui  be"  and  "that  ntujst  have  been  "  to  which  I  have  referred  iu  the  text ;  and 
bristlee  with  purely  arbitrary  prec^ptist  statementti,  such  as  that  Criticism  cannot 
be  iUnatured  because  Good  Nature  in  man  cannot  be  contrary  to  Justice  and 
BesMm  :  that  a  man  must  not  like  wliat  Ite  ought  not  to  like — a  doctrine  under* 
tying,  of  cour>«,  the  whole  Xeo-cUsnic  teaching,  and  not  that  only  ;  lUmotit  liter* 
ally  cropping  up  in  Wordsworth ;  and  the  very  formulation,  in  categorical -impera- 
tive, of  La  Uarjie's  "  monstrous  beauty."  The  book  (in  which  poet  and  critic  are 
very  comfortably  and  equally  yoked  together)  is  full  of  agreeable  things ;  and 
may  poeeildy  have  suggested  one  of  Swift's  most  exquisite  pieces  of  irouy  in  ite 
oonlention  that  Ur  Blackmore's  Celestial  Machinea  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
Dorthne  of  the  Church  of  England. 

P.  44ft,  L  1, /or  "  is  more  curiuus"  reiid  "give*  rather  more." 

P.  478,  1.  12  fram  bottom,  for  "and  iu  some  ca«es"  rra<i  **in  the  lady's 

P.  546.  Dentna.  This  author  ia  a  good  instAuce  of  the  things  which  the 
rasder  aometime*  rather  reproachfully  demands,  when  the  writer  woubl  only 
too  fain  have  supplie'l  tliem,  1  could  write  more  than  a  page  witli  satisfaction 
on  Deoina's  JHarorto  wpnt  h  Victndc  drlla  LitUratum,  wliich,  rather  surpriungly, 
lUhlerwent  its  second  edition  in  Glaagow  at  the  Foulis  press  ^1763),  and  which 
only  deals  at  large  with  the  subject  in  an  interesting  nuuiner,  but  aocepts 
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the  rtligio  loci  by  dealing  specially  with  ScoUiih  literature.  But,  once  tnorei  this 
U  for  a  fourth  volume — or  even  a  fifth — things  belonging  to  the  Thinkable- 
Unthinkable. 

P.  660,  note.  Something  like  "  pie  *'  has  been  made  of  this.  It  should  read  : 
"This  Qalltdsm  was  not  unlversaL    As  Mr  Ticknor,"  &c. 

P.  664,  L  8.    For  the  Paroffone  see  the  present  volume  under  Conti,  Antonio. 
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P.  162,  note,  L  6  from  bottom,  for  "condenses"  read  "condemns." 

P.  178. 1.  11,  for  "  he  "  read  "  Spenser." 

P.  208,  U.  1,  2, /or  "moonZi^Ai"  read  "moonshine." 

P.  264,  note,  add,  "as  well  as  sometimes  on  Southey." 

P.  267, 1.  4.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Blake's  poems  at  least,  and  at  last,  are 
being  edited  more  than  competently. 

P.  283,  note  2.  I  accepted  too  hastily  the  statement  that  T.  Wright  con- 
tributed to  the  RetrotpecHve  Review  proper.  Dates  (see  Index)  will  show  that 
he  oould  not  have  done  so,  though  he  might  to  the  so-called  "Third"  series. 

P.  808, 1.  8  from  bottom,  for  *'  Mestre  "  read  "  Maistre. " 

P.  812,  L  24,  Jhr  "  nor  "  read  "  or." 

P.  867,  for  "  Walder  "  read  "  Walder." 

P.  357,  aidenote,  for  "  Geachmack  "  read  "  Geschmacks." 

P.  471, 1  1,/or  "more"  read  "so." 

P.  488.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  parody-criticism  is 
Aytoun's  Firmiliant  an  astonishing  satire-judgment,  not  merely  of  the  actual 
"  Spasmodics,"  but  of  the  long-subeequent  class,  all  over  Europe,  of  whom 
Dr  Ibsen  is  the  chief. 
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BOOK    VII 
THE  DISSOLVENTS  OF  NEO- CLASSICISM 


"  May  there  not  be  woietking  in  the  Gothic  Romance  peculiarly  9uited 
to  the  fiewi  of  a  genius  and  to  the  ends  of  poetry  f  And  may  not  the 
philotophie  modems  have  gone  too  far  in  their  perpetual  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  it?" — Hord. 

"  Quelquefois  un  besoin  de  philosopher  gAte  tout." — JOUBERT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY   AND   RETROSPECTIVE. 

■OOPS  or  THE  VOLUME — THE  TERM  MODERN— TBE  ORIGHIS— NEED  OF 
CACTIOX  HEBE  —  CASE  OV  BUTLER  ON  RYMER,  DENHAM  —  AND 
BENLOWES— OK  ADDIKUX  AND  OTHERS — OF  I-A  BHUY^RE  AND  "  TOU« 
»ST  DIT"— OF  rfitfELON  AND  GRAVINA— OF  DRYDEN  ASTD  FONTESELLB 
— THE.  MORE    EXCELLENT   WAY. 

The  present  volume  takes  the  work  of  no  more  than  one 
century,  the  nineteenth,  as  a  whole;  but,  according  to  our 
fkopt  o/thi  plau,  casts  back  to  the  eighteenth,  and  even  earlier, 
roituiu,  in  order  to  deal  witli  those  dissidents  or  pioneers 
who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chief  critical  performances 
of  the  nineteenth  itself. 

For  this  work — foundation  and  superstructure — there  is  no 
more  convenient  and  suitable  appellation  than  "  Modern,"  used 

Thf.  urm    neither  in  the  coniplinienlary  and  rather  question- 

MotUrti.  begging  sense  which  has  recently  been  attached  to 
it,^  nor  in  the  more  slighting  one  of  Shakespeare,  but  with  a 
merely  accurate  and  chronological  connotation.  Some  would 
call  this  criticism  " Romantic";  but  that  term,  in  addition  to  a 
certain  vagueness,  has  the  drawbacks  both  of  question-begging 
and  of  provocation.  There  is  uo  other  that  has  the  slightest 
claim  to  enter  into  competition,  though  we  may  have  in  passing 
to  refer  to  such  pretenders  as  "..Esthetic,"  "  Dogmatic,"  *'  Scien- 
tific," and  what  not. 

The  term  "  ^lodem "  has,  moreover, — so  long  as  it  is  dis- 

*  E«peciiiUy    in    the    phrwe     "the       optnioa   of  blnuelC,    «ud   to  hftve  no 
Modern  Spirit " — ft  GeiU  who  seenu  to      inclination  to  "  d«Dy  "  il. 
luve  received  the  blewing  of  *  good 
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sociated  from  any  such  futile  belittling  of  "  Ancient "  as  was 
implied  in  its  use  during  the  Quarrel, — the  great  advantage  of 
keeping  a  secondary,  but  very  convenient  and  in  no  way  ob- 
jectionable, opposition  to  "Ancient"  itself.  We  have  seen 
that,  with  much  intelligent  and  judicious,  there  was  more  unin- 
telligent and  corrupt,  followin;^  of  the  ancients  during  the 
period  which  we  surveyed  in  the  last  volume:  and  that  there 
waa  a  still  more  dangerous  and  hiirtful  tendency  to  disfranchise 
modern  literature  as  an  equal  source  with  ancient  for  the  dis- 
covery of  critical  truths.  Now,  if  there  is  a  point  wholly  to 
be  counted  for  righteousness,  to  at  least  the  better  part  of  the 
criticism  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
was  a  militant  force  for  at  least  fifty  years  earlier,  it  is  tins 
taking  into  consideration  of  "  Modern  "  literature,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  "Ancient,"  but  ou  even  terms  with  it.  It  is  no 
doubt  much  easier  to  say  nullo  discrimine  hahel>o^  than  to 
carry  it  out,  especially  as  a  man  grows  older.  But  it  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  "Modern"  criticism  that  the  most  modem 
of  works  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  adjustment  to  anything  else, 
but  on  its  own  merits — that  the  critic  must  always  behave  as 
if  the  book  he  takes  from  its  wrapper  might  be  a  new  Hamlet 
or  a  new  Waverley, — or  something  as  good  as  either,  but 
more  absolutely  novel  in  kind  than  even  Waverley, — however 
shrewdly  he  may  suspect  that  it  is  very  unlikely  to  be  any 
such  thing. 

Tlie  actual  investigation  of  the  last  volume  brought  us  dowu 
to  (and  in  La  Harpe's  case  a  little  beyond)  the  close  of  the 
Tfui  eighteenth  century  itself,  and  showed  ua  the  final 

on'jiv.-i.  stages  of  the  Neo-Classic  dynasty,  which  still,  in 
all  European  countries  except  Germany,  reigned,  and  even 
appeared  to  govern  ;  but  which,  not  merely  iu  Germany  but 
to  some  extout  also  iu  England,  was  on  the  point  of  having 
the  sceptre  wrenched  out  of  its  hands.  We  had  traced  this 
critical  system  from  its  construction  or  reconstruction  by  the 
Italians  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  onwards;  we  saw  its  merits 
and   its   defects.      And   we   saw  likewise   that,  in   the   usual 

>  As  I  hare  known  this  quotation  in  a  Tenth  book  of  the  jSneid  as  well 
challenged ,  I  may  ob«n"o  that  there       m*  «  First. 
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general,  gradual,  incalculable  way,  opposition  to  it,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  began  to  grow  up  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent places.  This  opposition  was  a  plant  of  early  but  slow  and 
fitful  growth  in  England,  rather  later  but  more  vigorous  and 
rapid  in  Germany;  while  in  the  Southern  countries  it  hardly 
grew  at  all,  and  in  France  was  cruelly  attacked  and  kept  down, 
if  not  exactly  extirpated,  by  the  weediiig-book  of  authority. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  put  the  finger  on  this  and 
that  person  as  having  "  begun  "  the  new  movement.  Such  an 
AW</  of  opinion  is  always  tempting  to  not  too  judicious  in- 
«r*/i(m  Actt.  quirers,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  books  on  Lt 
Romanti»me  des  Cla3siqv*:.t  and  the  like.  The  fact,  of  course, 
simply  is  that  evei-ythiug  human  exists  essentially  or  poten- 
tially in  the  men  of  every  time ;  and  that  you  may  not  only 
find  books  in  the  running  brooks  but  (what  appears  at  first 
more  contradictory)  dry  stones  in  them  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  founts  of  water  habitually  gush  from  the  midst  of  the 
driest  rock.  Indagation  of  the  kind  is  always  treacherous,  and 
baa  to  be  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  circumspection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  who  illustrates  this 

danger  and   treachery  better  than   Butler,  whom  some  may 

have  been  surprised  not  to  find  in  the  last  volume. 

BuiUr  on   The  author  of    JTudihrrts  was   born   not  long  after 

?"^*  Milton,  and  nearly  twenty  years  before  Dryden, 
who  outlived  him  by  the  same  space.  His  great 
poem  did  not  give  much  room  for  critical  utterances  in  litera- 
ture; but  the  Genuine  Remains^  are  full  of  it  in  separate 
places,  both  verse  and  prose.  Take  these  singly,  and  you  may 
make  Butler  out  to  be,  not  merely  a  critic,  but  hulf  a  dozen 
crincs«  In  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  minor  pieces,  the 
Hepartees  between  Cat  and  Fvss,  he  satirises  "  Heroic"  Plays,  and 
is  therefore  clearly  for  "  the  last  age,"  as  also  in  the  savage  and 
admirable  *'  On  Critics  who  Judge  Modern  Plays  precisely  by 


*  PublUhed,  not  entirely,  by  Thyer 
Qf  Mftnchnter  in  Hfifi  (2  volit.)  A 
tundMitsf*  reprint  of  1827  Ri'ved  only 
k  few  uf  tbe  prote  "  Cl)iu-iict«n " 
IDC««  of  these,  but  nut  the  whiile, 
given  by  Mr  H.  Morlcy  in  his 


Character 'Writiixg  of  the  SfvfntfcntK 
CetUury  (London,  1891).  The  verse 
remains  nmy  be  found  in  Cholmera 
or    in   tbe  Aldine  (vol.    ii.,    London, 

1893). 
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the  Bules  of  the  Ancients,"  which  has  been  reasonably,  or 
certainly,  thought  to  be  directed  against  Rymer^s  blasphemy  of 
Beaumont  and  Pletcher,  published  two  years  before  Butler's 
death.  The  satirist's  references  and  illustrations  (as  iu  that  to 
**  the  laws  of  f^ood  King  Howel's  days ")  are  sometimes  too 
Caroline  to  be  quotable;  but  the  force  and  sweep  of  Iiis 
protest  is  simply  glorious.  The  Pancffpnc  on  Sir  John  Denham 
is  chieHy  personal ;  but  if  Butler  had  been  convinced  that 
Cooper's  Hill  was  the  ru  plus  ultra  of  English  poetry  he  could 
hardly  have  written  it :  and  though  the  main  victim  of  '*  To  a 
Bad  Poet"  has  not  been  identified,^  the  lines — 

"  For  so  the  rhyme  be  jit  the  verse's  eiul, 
Ho  mutter  whither  all  the  reat  doe«  tend" — 

could  scarcely  have  been  written  except  against  the  new  poetry. 
The  "Pindaric  Ode  on  Modern  Critics"  is  chiefly  directed 
against  the  general  critical  vice  of  snarling,  and  the  passages 
on  critics  and  poets  in  the  Miscellaneous  Thoxtghts  follow  suit. 
But  if  we  had  only  the  verse  Remains  we  should  be  to  some 
extent  justified  in  taking  Butler,  if  not  for  a  precursor  of  the 
new  Romanticism,  at  any  rate  for  a  rather  strenuous  defender 
of  the  old. 

But  turn  to  the  Cliaradei's,  Most  of  these  that  deal  with 
literature  are  in  the  general  vein  which  the  average  seventeenth- 
century  character-writer  took  from  Theophrastus.  though  few 
put  80  much  salt  of  personal  wit  into  this  as  Butler.  In  "A 
Small  Poet"  the  earlier  pages  might  be  aimed  at  almost  any- 
body from  Dryden  himself  (whom  Butler,  it  is  said,  did  not 
love)  down  to  Mecknoe.  But  there  is  only  one  name  mentioned 
in  the  piece ;  and  that  name,  wliich  is  made  the  object  of  a 
and  furious  and  direct  attack,  lightened  by  some  of  the 

B€niow€^.    brightest  flashes   of   Butler's  audacious   and   acrid 
humour,  is  the  name  of  Edward  Benlowes.-    Now,  that  Benlowes 


*  A  blank  rhyme imlicAte*"  Howard" 
— whether  Edward  or  Robert  does  not 
matter.  But  another  blank  requires  a 
trisyllable  tu  tiU  it. 

^  Beuluww  ia  a  waruUig  to  "illus* 
trated  poeU."     It  pleased  him  tu  bare 


litH  umiu  book  {ThropMlut  or  Zoi«'« 
Sitcrijice:  London,  1662,  folio)  aplen- 
didly  decorated  by  Hollar  and  oth«re  ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  copiea  of  it 
are  very  rare,  and  generally  mutilated 
when   found.      1   congratulate   myaeU 
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is  a  persou  taillahU  et  corvtfable  4  m^rci  el  A  mis^ncorde  by  any 
critical  oppressor,  nobody  who  has  read  him  cnn  deny.  He  is 
as  extravagant  as  Crashaw  -without  so  much  poetry,  and  as 
Cleveland  without  so  much  cleverness.  But  he  is  a  poet,  and 
a  "metaphysical "  poet  (as  Butler  was  himseU  in  another  way), 
and  an  example,  though  a  rather  awful  example,  of  that 
"  poetic  fury  "  which  makes  Elizabethan  poetry.  Yet  Butler  is 
more  savage  with  liim  than  with  Deubam. 

The  face  is  that  Butler's  criticism  is  merely  the  occasional 
determination  of  a  man  of  active  genius  and  satiric  temper  to 
matters  literary.  Absurdities  strike  him  from  whatever  school 
they  come ;  and  he  lashes  them  unmercifully  whensoever  and 
whencesoever  they  present  themselves.  I^ut  he  has  no  general 
creed:  he  speaks  merely  to  his  brief  as  public  prosecutor  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  also  as  a  staunch  John  Hull.  If  he  had 
been  writing  at  the  time  wlien  his  Ef^ynains  were  first  actually 
published,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  have 
•'  horsed "  Gray  as  pitilessly  as  he  hoi-ses  Benlowes ;  if  he 
had  been  writing  sixty  years  later  still,  that  he  would  have 
been  as  *'  savage  and  Tartarly "  to  Keats  and  Shelley,  or 
seventy  years  later,  to  Tennyson,  as  the  (^tartcrly  itself. 
This  is  not  criticism :  and  we  must  look  later  and  more 
carefally  before  we  discern  any  real  revolution  in  literary 
taste. 

►  It  is  even  very  unsafe  to  attempt  to  discover  much  definite 
and  intentional  precursorship  in  Addison,  who  was  born  sixty 
O/AildvtoH  years  after  Butler.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  what 
Ml  othtrn.  jjag  been  said  of  what  seems  to  me  misconception 
■  to  his  use  of  the  word  Imagination :  nor  is  this  the  point 
which  is  principally  aimed  at  here.  But  the  more  we  examine 
Addison's  critical  utterances,  whether  we  agree  with  Hurd  or 
not  that  they  are  "  shallow,"  we  shall,  I  think,  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  any  depth  they  may  have  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Romanticism.  Addison  likes  Milton,  no  doubt,  because  he  is 
a  sensible  man  and  a  good  critic,  as  a  general  reason.     But 


on  luving  Gnt  reiul  Beuluwea  ftud 
Willi&tn  Wot)r,  A  minor  poet  of  a 
WBtvry  Uter,  on  the  same  day.     To 


study  Thcophxla  and  The  Bhwivm*  of 
J/elioon  in  aucccMlon  la  quite  u  critical 
gaudy. 
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when  we  come  to  investigate  special  ones  we  shall  6ud  that 
he  likes  him  rather  because  he  himself  is  a  Whig,  a  pupil  of 
Dryden,  and  a  religious  man— nay,  perhaps  even  because  he 
really  does  think  that  Milton  carries  out  the  classical  idea  of 
Epic — than  because  of  Jliltou's  mystery,  his  "  romantic  vague," 
his  splendour  of  diction  and  verse  and  imagery.  So,  too, 
the  admiration  of  Chevy  Chase  is  partly  a  whim  or  a  joke, 
partly  determined  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Whigs 
were  the  "  Jiuf^oes,"  and  that  Chevy  Chase  is  very  pugnacious 
and  very  patriotic.  Nowhere,  from  the  articles  on  True  and 
False  Wit  to  the  Imagination  papers,  do  we  find  any  real 
sense  of  unrest  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  accepted  theory  of 
poetry.  There  is  actually  more  in  Prior,  with  all  his  pro- 
fanation of  the  Nut'h'oicne  Maid  and  his  distortions  of  the 
Spenserian  stan;!a. 

So  if  we  look  backward  a  little,  and  a  little  southward,  we 

shall,  despite  the  praise  which  we  were  able  to  accord   to 

some  critical  dicia  of  La  Bruyc're,  find  very  little 

Bruyirt  and  reasou  lo  regard  that  admirable  master  of  Addison 

"Tout  e«t     himself  as  a  "  Romantic  before  Romanticism."     He 

dit, 

is  a  sensible  man  with  a  fairly  catliolic  taste :  but 
that  is  all.  Nay,  his  principle  of  Tout  est  dit,  though  not 
quite  irresistibly  in  practice,  almost  certainly  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  oldest  writers  are  likely  to  be  the  best, 
and  to  the  habit  of  extending  to  new  writers,  or  to  the  mass 
of  precedent  writing,  a  rather  lukewarm  welcome  and  a  dis- 
tinctly prejudiced  criticism.  In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  all 
has  been  said  long  ago — in  gist,  in  matter,  in  subject.  But 
then  in  literature,  and  especially  in  poetry,  there  is  so  much 
which  is  beside  the  gist,  that  b  superadded  to  the  matter, 
that  does  Tiot  depend  upon  the  subject !  The  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  birth  and  death,  by  dawn  and  sunset,  by  a  blush 
and  a  smile,  by  the  red  wine  when  it  moveth  itself  aright  in 
the  glass,  and  the  green  sea  slretcliiug  from  the  white  clifT- 
foot,  and  the  "huge  and  thoughtful  night,"  will  always  be  at 
bottom  and  in  essence  the  same.  But  he  must  be  a  blind 
person  who  does  not  see  that  at  any  moment  any  poet  who  can 
may  give  them  an  entirely  new  form  and  cast  ar\d  presenta- 
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In  this  sense — and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  best  "  mudera  '' 
criliciaiu — "tout  est  a  diny 

We  may  seem  to  have  got  into  an  impasse:  uor  will  such 
excellent  persons  as  F^nelon,  and  to  go  to  yet  another  country, 
Of  F^ntion  Gravina,^  help  us  out  of  it.  Fenelon  indeed  had,  as 
antlUmrwa,  ^g  ^^v!^  some  Striking  resipiacences.  some  individual 
pronouncements  which,  if  they  were  as  unaccompanied  by 
others  as  they  are  disconnected  from  them,  would  be  very 
promising  indeed.  But  this  very  company  that  they  do  not 
keep  disestates  them  unluckily  :  and  you  cannot  doubt,  as  you 
read  T^UmaqiUt  that  if  the  world  had  Imd  to  depend  upon  its 
author  for  leadership  in  the  migration  from  the  critical  House 
of  Bondage,  it  would  never  have  got  over  the  Red  Sea,  if  it 
had  even  started  on  the  journey.  Gravina,  to  that  general 
perspicacity  aud  equity  which  distinguishes  all  these  doubtful 
cases,  added  an  unusually  early  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
Grteky  and  the  advantage,  peculiar  to  an  Italian,  of  having  an 
actual  classical  period  of  modern  literature  extending  over 
four  entire  centuries:  of  all  which  he  made  good  use.  Hut 
it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  discover,  either  in  his  original 
Work  or  in  the  general  trend  of  his  critical  utterances,  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  direction  of  criticism  in  his 
time,  or  any  determination  to  take  a  wider  outlook. 

Indeed,  putting  aside  Dryden  (whose  method  led  straight  to 

the   Promised  Land,  and  whose  utterances  show  that  he  oc- 

Qf  Drvdtn  c^^ionally  saw  it  afar  oflT)  as  one  who  came  too  early 

tmd  to  feel  any  very  conscious  desire  of  setting  out  on 

ropUeMM.   ^jjg  pilgrimage  of  discovery,  Fontenelle  is  perhaps 

the  very  earliest   critic  of   distinction  who  shows  a   decided 

restlessness.     And  he,  as  we  have  sufticienLly  set  forth,  has 

too  much  of  the  critical  Puck  about  liim  to  be  a  safe  guide  for 

the  wayfaring  man.     In  fact,  "  Lord !  what  fools  these  mortals 

be!**  is  an  exclamation  which  is  always  hovering  on  the  door 

of  his  lips,  and  sometimes  all  but  escapes  it. 

But  this  history  must  have  been  told  to  very  little  purpose 
if  readers  still  expect  sharp  and  decided  turns,  assignable  to 

*  I  do  Dot  nuke  Vico  my   Italian      induced  m«  to  jxMtpona  him  to  thia 
iple,  for  tbe  umc  rcai«^^iiH  whioh       volume.     Se«  in/.y  chap.  v. 
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definite  hours  and  particular  men,  in  the  evohitions  of  criticism. 
TAe  more  ex- Rather  has  it  been  one  of  our  special  lessons — it 
e^lcrit  vny.  would  be  uncritical  to  say  our  special  objects — to 
prove  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Neo-CIassic  error  itself  to  assume  some  definite  goal  of 
critical  perfection  towards  which  all  things  tend,  and  which, 
when  you  have  attained  it,  permits  you  to  take  no  further 
trouble  except  of  imitation  and  repetition.  Just  as  you  never 
know  what  new  literary  form  the  human  genius  may  take, 
and  can  therefore  never  lay  down  any  absolute  and  final 
schedule  of  literary  kinds,  and  of  literary  perfecti(>n  within 
these  kinds,  so  you  can  never  shape  the  set  of  the  prevalent 
taste,  and  you  can  never  do  much  more  than  give  the  boati 
the  full  benefit  of  the  curreut  by  dexterous  rowing  and  steer- 
ing. Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  taste  in  criticism  and  the 
taste  in  creation  unite,  or  diverge,  or  set  dead  against  each 
other  in  a  manner  quite  incalculable,  and  only  interpretable 
as  making  somehow  for  the  greater  glory  of  Literature.  Some- 
where about  the  time  to  which  we  have  harked  back — tlie 
meeting  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  a  little 
later,  or  much  later,  as  the  genius  of  difl'ereut  countries  and 
persons  would  have  it — a  veering  of  the  wind,  an  eddy  of  the 
current,  did  take  place.  And  it  is  of  this  that  we  have  to  give 
account  in  the  present  Book — of  the  consequences  of  it  that  we 
have  to  give  an  account  in  the  present  volume. 
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THE   RALLY   OF   GERMANY — LE8.SINC;. 

PABTEN'O-POIST  OF  THIS  VOLUML— KKO-CLAB8IC  COMPLACENCY  AND  EX- 
CLCSXVENESS  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  CALLlfeREd —  B^AT  DE  MCBALT— 
HJB  ATTENTION  TO  ENOUBH^AND  TO  FRENCH  —  OERMAN  ORITICJISM 
rROPKR— A  OLANCE  BACKWARD  —  THEOBALD  HOKCK  —  WECKHERLIN 
ASO  OTHBRH — WRIBR,  WKHNICKF:,  WEHENFELS,  ETC.— SOME  MDTINEKBrt  : 
ORYPHIUS  AND  NEDMEISTER — fJOTTSCHED  OKCK  MORE— IIODMER  AXD 
BREITINOER— THE  '  DISK.UR8E  DER  MALER  ' — GRADUAL  DIVERGENCE 
rnOU  THEIR  KTAXDPOINT;  KONIG  on  "TAKTE" — MAIN  WORKS  OF  THE 
SVnSS  SCHOOL— BREITINOER's  *  KRIT18CHK  DICHTKUK8T,'  ETC.  — BODMER'S 
'  TON  HEM  WCNDERBAUEN,'  ETC.  —  SPECIAL  CRITICISMS  OF  BOTH  — 
BODMCB'a  VERSE  CRITICISM  — THEIR  LATER  WORK  IN  MEDIEVAL  POETRY, 
AKD  THEIR  GENERAL  POSITION  —  THE  **  SWISS -BAXON  "  QCARBEL — 
THE  ELDER  SCHLEUKLS  :  JOiUNN  ADOLF  —  JOHANN  ELIAS  —  M0SE8 
JCB3irDBI.aS0BN  —  LGSSINO  —  SOME  CACTIONS  R?:SI'ECTINO  BIM  —  HI8 
MOBAZ.  OBSESSION;  ON  '  BOLIMAN  THE  SECOND' — THE  STRICTURE.'^  ON 
▲BIOfiTO's  PORTRAIT  OF  ALCINA — *  HAMLET  '  AND  '  SEMIRAMIS'  — THE 
'COMTE  D'ESSEX,'  *RODOGl*SE,'  '  M^ROPE '— LESSINO's  GALLOPHOBIA — 
AKD  TtPOMANXA — HIS  8T0DY  OF  ANTIQUITY  MORE  THAN  COMPENSATING 
— AKD  ESPEC^LLY  OF  ARISTOTLE — WITH  WHOM  HE  COMBINES  DIDEROT 
— Hlft  DEFICIENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO  MKDL^VAL  LITEUATURK — THE  CLOSE 
OP  THE  'DRAMATCRGIE'  AXD  ITS  MORAL — MISCELLANEOUS  SPECIMENS 
OF  HIS  CRITICISM — HIS  ATTIT0DE  TO  iESCHTLUS  AND  ARISTOPHANES — 
THMXtKHW  T8£  GREAT— *DB   LA    I.ITT^RATCRK   ALLEMANDE.' 
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It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  much  further  observatiou 
of  the  linking  kind  between  this  volume  and  the  last;  but 
Siartina-  ^  ^^^  more  worda  may  be  desirable  on  the  fact 
jtoiiu  <ifth%A  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  eighteenth 
•"'"^*'  century  itself  there  were  perceptible  under^Tound 
mntterings  of  revolt;  and  that,  steadily  or  fitfully,  another 
current    of    criticism,    fed   likewise    by   springs   uudergi'ound, 
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made  its  appearance  side  by  side  with,  but  running  counter 
to,  the  orthodox,  yet  almost  entirely  neglected  by  orthodoxy^ 
Orthodoxy  indeed,  in  its  special  homej  would  have  specially 
emphasised  the  scornful  question,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Germany!"  The  locm  of  Bouhoura  is  hackneyed,  and 
has  been  quoted  already  (ii.  315).  But  nothing  can  better 
show  the  state  of  complacent  fatuity  to  which  Neo-Classicism, 
plus  national  conceit,  had  reduced  the  French  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  than  the  '*  Laws  of  Apollo,"  which, 
yto-Ciofunc  '^  tbe  twelfth  Ixtok  of  the  treatise  which  has  the 
compiacatqf  honouT  to  have  given  suggestions  to  Swift,  Calliferes^ 
v!ttt*t^a  iiht*-  represents  the  god  as  promulgating  to  appease  the 


irateti/rom    strife  of  Ancients  and  Moderns. 

polks    are    the    French,    the    Italians, 


Lcs  trots  nations 
and     the 

Spaniards :  all  others  are  more  or  less  barbarians.  These 
barbarians  (including  not  only  the  Gennaus,  but  the  nation 
which  had  to  its  credit  Cliaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Dryden,  wioh  others  who,  if  lesser  than  these,  were  the 
equals  of  the  two  or  three  best  of  Fmnce)  may  be  allowed  to 
write  Latin  as  a  concession  to  the  literary  incompetence  of 
their  own  tongues ;  but  the  polished  nations  should  not  do  so. 
Homer  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  nncl  Virgil  the  second;  the 
third  place  had  better  reuiain  vacant.  No  witchcraft  or 
romance  of  chivalry  is  to  be  admitted  into  poetry.  Acrostics 
and  anagrams  are  to  be  banished  from  it.  Et  paiali  ct  patatcu 
Apollo  himself  could  at  the  time  hardly  have  got  into  the 
head  of  Calli^reB,  not  merely  academician  but  diplomatise  as 
he  was,  what  an  utterly  ridiculous  figure  he  would  cut  to  all 
but  the  most  philosophical  and  toleraut  of  posterity.  Yet  be 
it  remembered  that  Gottsched  held  no  different  creed  nearly 
fifty  years  after  in  Germany  itself,  and  La  Harpe  no  very 
different  one  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  in  France;  while 
among  ourselves,  and  lialfway  between  these  two,  even  such 
iconoclasts  in  other  ways  as  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume 
would  have  made  very  little  difficulty  about  accepting  it. 
The  overthrow  of  a  belief  of  such  prevalence,  such  toughness, 
such    duration,  cannot  have  been    achieved   but   by  agencies 

»  V.  tup.,  xi.  450,  553, 


I 
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widespreading,  patient,  various:  and  it  is  these  agejicies  that 
we  must  now  investigate. 

Not  very  many  years  later  than  the  Hisloire  Po^tique  tliere 
was  written,  in  French  also,  but  not  by  a  Frenchniau,  a 
B^nt  (U  document  curiously  different  in  tenor,  though  by 
MuraU.  j^o  means  ostensibly,  or  indeed  to  any  great  extent 
really,  breaking  with  Keo-Classicism,  The  Swiss — as  their 
peculiar  position,  not  merely  politically  in  the  midst  of 
Europe,  but  racially  as  overlapping  and  overlapped  by  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  made  almost  necessary — had  begun  early 
to  take  a  sort  of  bystander-view  of  European  Literature.  The 
excellent  essay  of  Herr  Hamelius  ^  was  perhaps  the  first  recent 
document  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Lettrci  sur  ks 
Ajigloia  H  sur  Its  Francois  of  B^at  Louis  de  Muralt.  Muralt  was 
a  French-writing  but  a  German-speaking  Swiss  ;  he  says  (rather 
to  hiB  disadvantage  as  a  critic,  but  usefully  on  this  head)  that 
'*  Hoi'mour  "  is  "  ce  que  nous  appellons  Ein/all"  and  what  the 
French  mean  by  "dire  de  bous  mots,"  from  which  we  can  at 
least  see  that  the  excellent  M.  de  Muralt  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  Humour  specifically  is.  He  travelled  in 
Koglaud  during  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  his  Lfiters  upon  us  and  the  French  were  not  published  till 
1727,  in  12mo,  with  no  imprint  of  place.  They  acquired,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  a  sort  of  "snow-ball"  increment  of 
comment  by  apologista  (a  "  I^ord,"  of  course,  for  England),  and 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  symptoms.  Muralt  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  much  more  occupied  with  manners  than  with  letters; 
aud  in  fact,  as  regards  F>nglish,  deals  in  detail  with  hardly 
Hi*  oUtntiKm  ^uy  literary  kind  save  comedy.  Here  (as  the  orbis 
to  .^nyfMA,  terranim  often  remarks  of  our  cdta*  orhis)  he  thinks 
that  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  ourselves :  "  Sur  toutes 
Bortes  de  sujets  il  faut  qu'ils  se  pri^Eerent  au  reste  du  nionde." 
He  thinks  Comeille  and  Moliere  (whom  he  would  specially 
avenge)  ill-treated  by  the  English  dramatists  who  borrow  from 


'  pp.  cU,  flip.,  ii.  'i25  note,  p.  71. 
1  am  not  ceruin  whether  this  came 
b«for«  or  ikft«r  the  1897  reprint  (by 
K.  Rilter  :  Pmib  and  Benie)  of  Mumlt 


But  Dr  Otto  von  Oreyerz  hnd  eoine 
yean  esu-lier  publUIied  k  itudy  of  him 
(Fnuieufclil,  1888),  which  I  have  not 
yet  «eeD. 
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them.  He  accuses  Dryden — not  by  name,  but  transparently 
and  truly  as  "  the  most  famous  of  their  poets " — of  stealing 
from  Corneille  and  abusing  him ;  neither  of  which  articles  is 
just.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  certainly  too  complimentary 
(though  Saint-Evremond  ^  was  responsible  for  the  exaggera- 
tion) in  calling  Shadwell  "one  of  the  most  famous"  of  the 
same  poets;  and  we  may  abandon  The  Mistr  to  his  arrows. 
He  admits  that  our  literature  outside  the  theatre  is  "  full  of 
good  sense  and  originality,"  but  says  little  about  it.  He  has 
himself  the  good  sense  to  object  to  Louis  Quatorze  dress,  for 
liomans  and  Carthaginians,  on  both  stages. 

He  is  much  more  copious  on  French  Literature;  and  his 
judgments  here  are  more  interesting,  because  he  is  at  a  more 
ondio  original  angle.  Much  of  liis  outlook  is  purely  Neo- 
Frtnch,  Classic.  He  has  a  thorough  belief  in  Kinds ;  he 
has  abundance  to  say  *'in  Che  ai^stract"  about  hon  sens  and 
htl  esprit ;  and  for  one  writing  so  late  he  is  surprisingly  copious 
on  Voiture  and  Sarrasin  and  Balzac.  He  thinks  Eabelais  quite 
"  beneath  humanity," — having  indeed,  here  and  elsewhere,  a  good 
deal  of  solid  German  morals  about  him.  The  moat  surprising 
thing  is  his  attitude  to  Boileau,  whom  he  pronounces  to  have 
plenty  of  sense  and  art,  but  no  great  genius.  This  attitude, 
and  the  taking  of  English  literature  into  serious  literary  con- 
sideration for  almost  the  first  time  on  the  Continent,  since  Lilius 
Giraldus,'-  are  the  things  which,  from  the  literary  side,  deserve 
most  note  in  Muralt.*  And  the  latter — not  by  any  means 
merely  from  that  point  of  view  of  "  preferring  ourselves  to 
others" — is  the  most  important  of  all.  So  long  as  general 
critical  attention  to  modem  literature  was  confined  to  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  all  intimately  connected  with  and  indebted 
to  each  other,  and  all  descended  from  Latin,  no  real  "  fermenta- 
tion "  could  take  place.  The  English  yeast  set  it  going  at  once, 
in  Germany  as  elsewhere. 


J  K.  TO/).,  ii.  271. 

'  V.  tup.,  ii.  (iS. 

••  Krom  the  •ocial- historical  «ide  he 
in  very  valuable.  Il  i»  a  pity,  and 
rather  a  aurpriM,  that  Hocaulay  did 
nut  know — for  if  he  had  known  he 


mu8i  have  used  ^  him.  Xo  foreign 
writer  i«  more  valuable  am  illustrating 
the  aRtoniahing  coar«ene«8  and  the 
leM  aeioniahiug  immorality  which  the 
Puritan  curse  hod  directly,  or  bj 
reaction,  brought  upon  England. 
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Muralfc,  however,  was  an  exceptional  and  cosmopolitan  sort 
of  person,  and  the  note  which  he  sounded  was  not  immediately 
taken  up,  though  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  when  it  was,  it 
was  again  in  Switzerland. 

The   account   which   we   pave   of   German  criticism  proper 
before  1700,  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  Neo- 
Oerman     C^'^ssic  dispensation  after  that  date,  was  avowedly 
Criticism    scanty:    the   reasons    for   this   apparent   stinginess 
P*"*^''-       being   twofold  —  the   comparative    paucity   of    the 
materials,  and   even    more   the   comparative   unimportance   of 
almost  all  those  that  do  exist.     But  we  undertook  in  a  manner 
to  make  good  the  seeming  slight;  and  it  is  our  present  busi- 
ness to  do  so.* 

We  saw  that  up  to  the  eighteentli  century,  and  indeed  nearly 
up  to  the  end  of  its  first  quarter,  German  criticism  had  done 
A  giauet  very  little,  and  that  it  was  never  to  do  much  in  the 
baeJewttrd.  direction  of  "correctness."  Indirectly,  however,  in 
the  later  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the/nria  of  the 
Tliirty  Years'  War  had  in  a  manner  sunk  to  rest,  something 
was  done  in  the  way  of  preliminary  fermentation  both  by  the 
late  inoculation  of  Germany  witli  the  Euphuist- Mariuist- 
Gongorist  measles,  which  is  there  identified  chietiy  with  the 
names  of  Lohenstein  and  Hofi'manswaldau,  and  by  reaction 


*  For  ilie  ^{Kicial  «ubj«clB  of  the 
prtaent  chftpter,  putting  l^MHtng.  and 
•mm  hiiD  uul  wboll}-,  out  uf  the  ques* 
tioOf  iherB  Fxutii  a  remarkabfy  "in* 
goiog "  uionugniph,  Herr  Frictlrich 
Brkitaifticr**  OctckichU  tier  PnetUchtn 
21Upn(  ««''  Kritik  von  fi<n  Ituk-urKn 
dier  MoIkt  hi*  auf  Ltating  (Pniuenfeld, 
1M9).  ThU  book  hM  beea  of  gr^x 
vac  to  cue  ;  awI  I  do  not  lliink  thftt 
•o^  oiie  CMi  Tt»A  it  without  respect  for 
ibt  Mttbor**  leamiag,  bin  good  wow, 
■nd  the  «laameM  and  definiteneas  uf 
Ilia  wirfiTt.  Hi»  <MvrpU'T€ndu  of  lar- 
ticuUr  ftutbon  in  often  Urger  thftn  it 
De«d  be  for  a  fair  first  view  ;  while 
oeither  il  aor  Miythiug  eUe  can  ever 
ffiapeow  tlie  thorough  student  from 
to  ofiginala  ;   and  he  might  be 


here  and  there  Xcm  pulemictJ.  But 
thc^e  thing!)  will  not  diapleue  acme 
renders,  and  certainly  they  do  not 
spoil  the  book,  wliieh,  however,  be 
it  olaen'wl,  ij»  deplorably  in  want  of 
an  index.  With  it  Rhould  he  tAken 
the  extremely  full  and  infortniug  in- 
troductiun — almoet  a  book  in  iUelf — 
of  Hen*  Joltauu  von  Antoniewicx  to 
the  e<l.  of  Joh.  ElU*  Schlegel,  cited 
below.  For  almost  all  my  Oeruian 
cbapttim  I  rim  ahto  much  indebted  to 
the  admirable  Ortindriu  dcr  Oeschichtc 
d.  Ot^ttweh.  NiitioitaUU.  of  Koberritein 
(cd.  6,  by  Bart«ch,  Leijwig ;  5  vola. 
Kud  index,  1872-73) — a  bt>uk  which,  lei 
Home  »ay  whnt  they  will,  in  not  likely 
aoon  to  be  really  obsolete. 
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against  tliis,^  while  something  further  has,  at  least  by  some, 
beeu  uousidered  to  have  l)et!n  done  by  Gottsched  himself. 

The  works  of  this  period  are  not,  I  believe,  very  common 
even  in  Germany,  but  the  unwearied  intelligence  with  which 
Thtohaid  the  British  Museum  has  been  managed  for  the  last 
HofcL  two  generations  has  supplied  English  readers  with  a 
very  fair,  though  not  yet  quite  satisfying,  proportion  of  the 
most  important.  Tlio  earliest  of  these  authors — a  predecessor 
of  Opitz  even,  who  might,  and  perhaps  should,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  volume — was  Theobald  Hoeck,  or  as  be 
is  called  on  the  title-page  of  his  quaintly-named  Poenis^-  Otho- 
blad  Oeckhe.  Hoeck  makes  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  his 
**  Fair  Field  of  Flowers  "  an  ode  of  fourteen  five-lined  stanzas, 
Von  Ari  (hi-  Dcv.tsclien  Foeierty,  which  perhaps  ranks  next  to, 
and  certainly  marks  the  new  departure  from,  the  vernacular 
Meister-song  Arts  referred  to  above.*  But  the  style  and  the 
gist  of  the  piece  are,  I  think,  fairly  enough  shown  in  the 
following  stanza — 

*' Warumb  sollen  wir  deiin  uniier  Teutsche  Spt*ache[a] 
In  gwiase  Form  und  Gsatz  nit  auch  luiJgen  macheu, 
Und  Deutaches  Carmen  scbreiben, 
Die  Kunat  zu  trciben 
\\\iy  Maun  itud  Weibeu?" 

But  it  is  hard  for  the  poet  when  he  has  both  metre  and  rhyme 
to  look  to — when 

"  M&nn  muss  die  Ptd^  gleich  so  wol  scandiren 
Den  dactylnm  und  anch  Spondaeum  rieren," 

iatid  at  the  same  time  see  that  his  rhymes  are  proper.     The 
thing  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  modern  German  poetry  in  the 


'  The  text-book  for  GermaD  aeven- 
teenlli-L'eulury  criiicwm  ia  that  of  Dr 
Karl  Borinaki,  Die  Poctik  dcr  Rtnai*- 
mncc  nj\d  dit  Anfawj  drr  Uterttrinchrn 
KrilU-  in  DetiUeMand  (BerHn,  1886). 
This  book  in  "choke-full  "  of  iufurma- 
tioti  aud  indication,  and  the  only 
possible  fault*  that  Motuu«  hiniwlf 
could  find  with  it  are— first,  that  the 
author  aometinieti  digresses  somewhat 
froin  hilt  path,  which  it  itself  so  little 


trodden  that  one  would  like  him  to 
stick  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
dealingB  with  hiR  aubjec t  might  be 
rather  clearer  siul  uiure  uvtliotlic  in 
the  text,  and,  being  what  they  are,  are 
all  the  mure  in  want  of  a  cletu*  and 
methodic  table  of  contents.  But  I  am 
too  much  indebted  to  him  to  quarrel. 

^  ScKdnca  JUumfT^ddt,  Lignitz,  IGOl^ 
4to. 

*  iL  360  note* 
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Tt.  with  laudable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  infant  to  go 

tiy. 

The  chief  ferment,  Iiowever,  of  German  poetic  and  criticism 
of  a  kind  did  not  come  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
WedtUHin  and  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  dying  down 
and  other*,  (thougli  it  is  thought  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  sojourning  of  at  least  one  German  of  letters  ^ 
io  England  quite  in  the  earlier  stage  of  that  convulsion) :  and 
it   took  final   colour   from    French   rather  than   from   English, 
partly  in  the  form  of  Pltiade  and  Louis  Treize  avipidfoc,  partly 
in  that  of  "correctness  "  (as  far  as  the  Germans  could  reach  it) 
d,  la  Ik)ileau.     The  earlier  inquirers,  such  na  Schottel,   Zesen, 
Buchner,  were  painful  and  estimaV^le  rhetoricians,  anxious  to  get 
German  into  good  scholastic  ways.     Schottel,  in  his  Teutsche 
SfyrarJUciLTist  ^  and  other  works,  is  quite  of  the  old  fashion  in 
compounding  rhetoric-poelic-composition  books  with  dictionary, 
Zesen's  ffochde^itscker  Helikon^  is  an  extremely  fat  little  book, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  separately  paged,  and  some- 
times not  paged  at  all,  and  which  discusses  with  the  utmostcare 
the  terms  of  the  art  in  metre,  rhyme,  stanza-building,  &c.,  gives 
™  rhyming  dictionaries  first  of  masculine  then  of  feminine  rhymes, 
^Mupplies  plenteous  example-verse,  and  tinishes  with  a  Be.  Fudica 
^Bof  a  more  general  kind.     Augustine  Buchner*  is  still  older- 
Vfashioned,  and  reminds  one  of  the  sixteenth-century  Italians  in 
m  his  little  tractate  on  the  oflice  and  aim  of  poetry,  its  kinds, 
ornaments,  &c 

yhese  are  hardly  at  all  critical ;  they  are  rhetorical-preceptist. 
the  later  men,  such  as  Weise,  Wernicke,  and  Werenfels, 
exhibit  the  revolt  against  the  school  of  conceit  and 
mlri'g,    bombast  which  in  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth 
rtn/dA,   century   radiates    from    France    all    over    Europe. 
Christian    Weise,    Professor    Focseos    as    he    called 
himself,    degrades    Poetry    in    his    Curiose    Gedanken    nehen 


O.   it.   Wecklierlin.     S«e  Borinski. 

Tlie  influence  nf  GuglUli  litem- 

on  German  wns  ^till  pretty  strong. 

Arcadia    w-aj^    trAnftlbtcd    in 


'  BrsaoKhweig. 
VOL.  in. 


'  Berlin.JeDa,  1656. 

*  Kurzer  WeytKuer  »ur  De*Usch- 
Tiehtk-umt.  Je[b]nft,  1663.  Some  of 
But-bner'a  original  work  seemB  to  be 
toflt,  if  it  ever  wu  published. 
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Deutschcn  Vei'sen  (1691)  to  the  position  of  a  mere  ancilla  of 
Khetoric,  and  seems  to  have  anticipated  Shafteshurj'  in  making 
'*  ridicule  the  test  of  truth."  His  namesake,  Wernicke,  in  tlie 
"  Ad  Lectorem  "  of  his  PocHsche  Versttche,^  extols  Longinus,  and 
makes  "polite"  remarks  on  Lohenstein  and  Hoftmnnswaldau. 
But  th^  German  manifesto  against  the  florid  is  the  DissertaHo 
de  ATeteoris  Orationis  appended  to  the  De  Logornaehiis  Erudi' 
tomm  of  Samuel  Wereufels,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
within  the  eighteenth  century .^  dedicated  to  no  less  a  person 
than  Gilbert  Burnet,  but  presents  the  matter  of  two  theses 
composed  fourteen  and  ten  years  earlier.  The  De  Lo(joviachiia 
itself  has  a  certain  interest  for  us,  as  it  hits  among  other  things 
at  frivolous  and  verbal  criticism ;  but  the  Dissertatio  is  all  ours, 
Werenfels,  as  usual  basins;  hiniBelf  upon  Longinus,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  will  be  undone  by  his  reliance^ 
distinguishes  between  in^rfKa  and  fjieritapa  —  our  old  friends 
the  True  and  the  False  Sublime.  He  admits  the  importance  of 
Imagination,  but  will  have  it  strictly  ruled  by  Judgment,  and 
makes  another  distinction  (not  without  acuteness)  between 
good  Figures  and  bad.  He  harks  as  far  back  as  Longolius 
and  the  Ciceronians  for  examples  of  literary  will-worship;  but 
is  evidently  thinking  throughout  rather  of  gorgeousuess  than 
of  over-precision,  and  directs  his  attacks  specially  at  Claudian 
among  the  ancients,  though  he  names  Gougora  among  the 
moderns.  His  iinal  decision  is  that  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Germans  are  all  painfully  given  to  the  meteoric;  the  French 
are  sa^iiore^^ 

The  germaner  spirit  of  Germany,  however, — to  speak  *'  mete- 

orically "  and   in  character, — was   by  no   means  quenched   by 

these  daiiches  of  correctness,  and  continued  to  assert 

iSoFM  mtt/tn-   .       ,p 

eer.«.-  Ory-  itself  at  mtervals  between  the  practice  of  the 
phiwt  and  Silesians  and  the  theory  of  the  Swiss.  The  moat 
considerable  German  dramatist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Andreas  Gryphiu.«,  not  merely  neglected  the  "classi- 
cal" rules  in  liis  plays,  but  made  light  of  them  in  prefaces 


'  1  use  th«  Ziuiub  repriuL  of  1749. 

'  1702. 

'  A  compuifion  of  the  three    cou- 


lemporariea,  Qravuui,  WerenfeU,  aud 
AfidiioD,  would  make  ao  iotere^tiDg 
critical  e«efty. 


and  lectures,  Just  before  the  end  of  the  century,  Erdmann 
Neumeisler  (who  was  to  live  sixty  years  longer  and  overlap 
the  time  of  Goethe),  enthusiastically  recouimeuding  the  fashion- 
able opera,  dismisses  the  rules  with  a  contemptuous  inaccuracy  ^ 
much  more  humiliating  than  any  polemic. 

Without  therefore  wandering  longer  in  these  side-walks,  we 
may  aay  that  they  form  a  real  approach  to  the  Romantic  Revolt 
of  the  next  century,  quite  as  much  as — perhaps  more  Chan — 
they  lead  to  the  Gottschedian  preciseness.  And  this  should 
sutticiently  justify  tlie  notice  of  them  here. 

The  most  important — perhaps  one  might  say  the  only  im- 
portant— critical  document  furnished  by  Gottsehed  himself  to 
OoU^cMd  our  general  liistory  is  the  Kriiischc  Dichtmuj,  which 
tttce  more,  jj^s  ij^en  already  disposed  of,^  and  this  is  a  document 
of  the  extremest  Neo-Classicism.  But  he  did  not  reach  this 
point  at  once:  and  the  successive  hardenings  of  lieart  by  which 
he  did  reach  it  are  a  curious  topsy-turvy  document  in  the  other 
sense — a  document  of  the  growth  of  Romanticism,  and  it^  effect 
in  making  its  enemies  the  more  stubborn.  These  stages  have 
been  traced  diligently  and  clearly,  if  perhaps  with  a  little 
annecessary  animus  and  polemic,  by  Herr  Braitmaier.'*  When 
the  appearance  of  the  Dishirse  dcr  MaUr  {v.  infra)  induced 
Gottsehed  (who  is  allowed  by  friends  and  foes  to  have  had  a 
vtry  shrewd  literary  sense  of  the  journalist's  or  publisher's 
kind)  to  imitate  them  in  the  periodical  entitled  Die  VernUn/t* 
igen  TatUeriniun*  —  "The  Intelligent  Blamiiigwomeu "  or 
"  Carperesses  " — his  attitude  was  not  at  first  very  different  from 
that  of  his  then  friends,  Bodmer  and  Breitiuger,  in  appearance 
at  least.  But  he  proceeded  to  pay  attention  (perhaps  guided 
by  them)  to  French  criticism :  and  he  henceforward  followed  it, 


*  "  Scmie  Mm  mi  ngoruua  thftt  they 
viU  ouly  bftve  &  time  of  one  or  (too 
cUyH."  I  c|Uote  from  Borinaki,  p.  364, 
not  h«ving  aeen  the  originivl. 

»  K.  fti^.,  ii.  6^2-557. 

^  Op.  cU,,  Part  I..  ClmpB.  1-5  aud  8. 
Hw  eficcUl  enemy  or  target  »  DmuzeVfi 
OiMMch^d  ufwi  MtintZeil  (t^ipzig,  1848), 
■a  uDhesiCatiDg  champiouahip  of  the 
ctuunpcon. 


*  1725-26.  Tliese  ecucntric  and 
sometimes  haroqxK  titles  were  a  mania 
with  German  men  of  letters.  It  luul 
become  epidemic  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  continued  »o  till  the  eigh- 
teenth, if  not  longer,  the  but  very 
distinguished  patient  being,  of  vourae* 
Jean  Paul.  In  thia  ihe/eminiiw  it  aa 
exaggeration  of  the  Addiaonian  ten> 
dency  to  "fair-Kit  it,"  as  Swift  aaya. 
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more  and  more  to  do  evil  in  another  periodical,  the  Biedertnann, 
in  the  successive  editions  of  his  Kriiisrhe  hkkikiinst,  with  in- 
creasing intensity  in  the  important  Bcitrinjc  zur  KritiscJu/i 
Historic  dcr  Deutsclun  Sprache  Potsic  und  Bertdsamkeit ,  which 
he  directed  from  1732  to  1744,  and  lastly,  in  the  pamphlets 
and  articles  of  the  so-called  Swiss-Saxon  or  Leipzig -Zurich 
war. 

As  for  the  claims  of  Gottached  to  be  not  a  mere  critical 
fossil,  but  a  real  reformer  and  even  a  kind  of  precursor  of  the 
great  German  literary  school,  in  criticism  as  well  as  on  creation, 
from  Leasing  to  Goethe,  they  were  first  put  forward  many 
years  ago  by  Danzel,  and  after  the  usual  manner  of  literary 
whitewashings  of  the  paradoxical  kind,  have  been  accepted  by 
some  since.  But  they  never  could  have  commended  themselves 
to  impartial  and  instructed  students  of  literary  history :  and 
they  have  been  quite  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  Herr  Brait- 
maier.  One  may  fully  take  the  view  which  was  put  forward 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  volume  about  Oottsched's  critical 
worth,  and  yet  have  formed  it  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  active  and  well-intentioned  worker  in  that 
enormous  effort  towards  self  -  improvement  to  which  justice 
has  there  beeu  done.  But  the  notion  that  he  was  really  a 
fellow-worker  with  the  Swiss  school  is,  I  must  repeat,  mis- 
taken ;  and  the  further  notions  of  his  having  played  the  part 
of  Dante,  or  at  least  of  Dii  Bellay,  towards  the  purification 
and  exaltation  of  German  language,  and  almost  that  of  Dryden 
towards  the  refashioning  of  German  literature,  are  but  fond 
things.* 

The  two  Swiss  professors,  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  who  have 
already  several  times  been  named,  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
^orfmtr  am/  pairs  of  brothers  -  in  -  arms  whereof  literary  story 
Srtitin'jer,  makes  mention.  They  were  both  born  in  or  near 
the  same  town,  Zurich ;  the  long  lives  of  both  (though  Breit- 
inger'a  was  a  little  the  shorter  at  both  ends)  nearly  coincided ; 


'  He  had  a  real  seal  tor  his  native  log   altention    upon    letters,   and    by 

tuDgue :  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  pmmotiDKi   '^  ui&inly  from  the  mere 

Bcitriige,  by  dwcarding  the  Sj>6ctator-  «ide  of  language,  the  study  of  elder 

ian  miacellaneouanesa,  and  concentrat-  Gerntan  literature,  did  much  good. 


J 


I 


I 
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both  were  christened  John  James;  and  they  very  early  began, 
and  long  continued,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  position  of 
heroes  of  a  new  "  Legend  of  Friendship  "  without  even  finding 
it  necessar}'  to  begin  with  a  fight  like  Spenser's  Cambel  and 
Triamond.  Both  pugnacious,  they  always  took  the  same  side 
in  their  battles ;  they  prefaced  each  other's  books  alternately, 
and  sometimes  tinding  even  this  association  not  close  enough, 
signed  them  jointly  J.  J.  J.  J,  In  this  kind  of  society  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  even  the  writings 
which  appear  to  belong  to  one  writer  only  do  not  contain  a 
good  deal  of  the  other's,  and  therefore  to  assign  a  sharply 
differential  character  to  eitlier:  nor  is  it  really  of  much  im- 
portance. The  general  opinion,  I  believe,  is  that  Bodmer  had 
more  originality  and  enterprise,  Breitinger  a  sounder  judgment, 
wider  learning,  and  a  more  philosophical  cthuH:  but  iu  such 
collaborations  the  parts  are  almost  always  thus  distributed. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  pair 
Were — more  than  any  other  pair  or  person— responsible  for  the 
Rally  of  Germany :  or  rather,  to  use  the  phrase  of  our  saner 
cuscooi,  that  they  mark  the  turn  of  the  tide  which  neither 
they  nor  any  one  could  have  caused.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to 
&ad  tliat  this  turn  is  at  first  ahiiost  imperceptible. 

Tlie  Disco^iirses  of  the  Pai7iters  touk  ils  title  directly  from  a  sort 
of  coterie  which  Bodmer  had  founded ;  and  was  named,  probably 
Uc  UUkune  fifter  Italian  mndels,  but  indirectly,  as  no  doubt  was 
der  Maler.  i^^e  coterie  also,  from  the  strong  prominence  in  the 
founder's  mind  of  the  doctrine  iU  pictnra  poesis.  Started  in 
1721,  the  periodical  was  one,  and  the  most  importjint,  of  these 
imilations  of  77u  Spfciator  which,  as  has  been  said,  played  so 
great  a  part  not  merely  in  English,  but  in  Continental,  and 
especially  German,  culture.  Like  the  model,  the  copy  was 
intended  to  reform  manners  and  morals,  speech  and  style. 
In  the  latter  respect  Bodmer  did  not  merely  follow  Addison, 
but  fell  back  to  some  extent  on  tlie  French  preceplists  of 
"correctness,"  cheerfully  echoing  Boileau's  recommendations  of 
"nature/*  though  his  eclecticism  already  appears  in  admiration 
of  Fontenelle  likewise.  As  Boilean  himself  had  made  awful 
pies  of  the  extravagants  of  the  Louis  XIIL  time^  and  as 
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Addison  had  denounced  "false  wit/'  conceits,  and  so  forth,  so 
did  Bodraer  take  up  his  parable  anew  against  the  bombast 
and  preciouaness  of  the  Lohenstein  School  in  Gernjan. 
Like  both,  he  believes  thoroughly  in  "  Taste/'  though  the 
"German  paste"  in  him  is  not  contented  without  an  attempt 
at  a  more  philosophical  treatment  of  tliis  than  either  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  had  thought  necessary.  He 
laakes  something  of  a  theory  of  Poetry  as  ImitatioQ  of  Nature : 
lie  refines  upon  the  doctrines  about  Imagination  which  he  finds 
in  Addison.  But  in  all  this  there  is  not  very  much  advance 
upon  Addison  himself.  Bodmer  has  only  been  brought  by 
Addison  to  Uie  threshold  of  Milton^  and,  it  would  seem,  not 
even  to  that  of  Shakespeare.^  while  the  divine,  the  instinctive, 
the  all-saving  caution,  antiquavi  exqxdrite  ma/rew,  does  not 
in  the  case  of  old  German  poetry  carry  hira  beyond  Opitz 
as  yet 

For  some  years,  therefore,  it  was  quite  possible  for  Swiss 

and  Saxons  to  work  together.     The  literature  of  the  Ancient 

Oroiiual      ^^^^^  Modern   t|uarrel  had   muc!i  intiuunce  on  both  \ 

rfirfnTcrtfc    and   tlmt  odd  upshot  of  it,  tlie  Feaelonian  and  La 

m^dpM^Ht  ■  Mothian  dislike  to  rhyme,  was  destined  to  exercise 

Koniij  on     a  very  great  influence  in  Germany.      For  a  time, 

''"      however,   attention    was    principally   fixed   on    the 

general  subject  of  "  Taste  "^  and  a  dispute,  really  important 

in  its  results,  if  not  exactly  in  itself,  grew  up  round  a  short 

dissertation  by  the  Saxon  Poet- Laureate  Konig,  and  led,  among 


^  It  tkOH  been  debatctl  wlietiier 
"  SftHper  "  or  "  S««par,"  by  which  names 
the  Swiss  critics  sometimes  (but  Ter>' 
rarely)  mention  our  pf>et,  is  a  proof 
of  i^oraucc  or  nicrtly  a  phonetic 
•ccommodatioii.  Kut  it  18  fu1mitt«d 
fcbat  the  first  Oerman  who  felt  his 
true  ioHpiratiun  and  healing  power 
WM  J.  E.  Schlegel,  v.  inf. 

'■*  I  have  been  remonstrated  with, 
in  DO  unfriendly  manner,  for  not 
discuning  the  origin,  pro^^restji,  and 
variations  of  this  famous  won).  1 
can  only  say  of  thin,  as  of  some 
other    remoustranceA,    that   all    nhow 


ratlier  imperfect  realieatioD  of  what 
I  intended  to  do  in  this  book.  Such 
a  discussion  would  form  a  most  Sttiug 
part  of  a  volume  of  AUtandiun'fen  or 
Exeurms  on  this  History  —  a  vulume 
which,  if  I  found  any  cncouragoment 
to  do  so,  1  would  very  fcla«ny  write, 
and  for  which  I  have  all  the  maleriala 
ready.  But  it  and  iU  poeaible  com- 
panions would,  according  to  my  ide«a 
of  my  plan,  not  merely  enlarge  the 
book  it«eU  too  nmcb,  but  tlirow  it 
out  of  scheme  and  vcikle,  if  they  were 
introduced  into  tlie  l«xt. 
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other  things,  to  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Bodmer  and 
the  Ttalian  Conti,*  on  the  nature  of  this  much -discussed  quality 
or  faculty.  Konig's  work  appeared  in  1727,  two  years  before 
the  first  e<Ution  of  Grottsched'a  BicfUknnstf  but  in  the  same  year 
with  a  treatise  on  Imagination  from  the  Swiss  side,  in  which 
may  be  seen  the  firat  sketch  of  their  elaborate  dealings  witli 
Poetics  many  years  later. 

By  this  time  the  tendencies  of  the  contending  parties — of 
Bodmer  and  Hreitinger  in  the  ^stlieiic-Roinantic  direction,  and 
Main  ifforti  *^^  Gottflched  iu  the  Clasaical-Preceptist — had  been 
of  the  Stci9s  Strengthened  and  developed,  in  the  one  case  by 
>^  00/.  study  of  Milton  specially,  in  the  other  by  that 
of  the  French:  and  the  gulf  between  thetu  was  deepened 
and  widened  in  various  writings,  especially  in  the  successive 
editions  of  Cottsched's  Dichtkunst,  and  in  occasional  utterances 
of  his  Beitriiye,  But  the  great  manifestos  of  tlie  Swiss  school 
— four  in  numberj  but  it  would  seem  representing  a  larger  and 
more  uniform  scheme,  of  which  the  Ima/finaiion  had  been  the 
pioneer — did  not  appear  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  first 
publication  of  the  Biskurse.  Tliree  of  them  came  out  at 
Zurich  in  the  single  year  1740;  the  fourth,  a  year  later,  in 
1741.  The  titles  given  below  require  no  comment  in  their 
exhibition  of  the  odd  enlacements  of  the  pair.'^ 


1  AntoDto  CoDti  (1677-17401  U  called 
*ji  of  that  Pnrtujom  whirh  in  vol. 
jL  ft54  KUp.  I  dtlled  '"amjiiymouit," 
OotUched  giive  no  author  fur 
it,  and  which  waa  an  ufiViboot  of  this 
oonvipouflence  iu  172S-29.  Conti  wmR 
MK|atiiitc<l  with  Leiboiix  and  Nowton, 
a)j«nt  a  Ion;  time  both  in  KtigUnd  oiid 
in  Fruice,  wn>t«  trHge<lieH  and  other 
thinf*,  which  are  imperfectly  coUected 
so  hi*  Protf  t  /'oCTiV,  Venice,  vol.  i., 
17S0:  vol.ii.  (poathumouK),  175tf.  Pro- 
f— lum  D'Ancona  and  Bucci  (JA/fiwi/f 
flcOa  Lin.  ftui.,  Kirenze,  1897,  iv.  879} 
ipoafc-  highly  of  htm.  Tlie  passage  which 
avej  »pve  from  him  on  Daotc  (uid 
r«tfiuvh  i*  mjiecuble  and  erudite, 
trtit  give*  no  very  higli  idea  of  his 
critieai  powen.     Milton  KtickM  tn  hijs- 


tiiry  ftnd  tradition,  but  Dante  does 
all  "out  of  his  own  hewi."'  Petrarch 
hoa  ill  litK  poetry  nut  only  the  sacred 
and  the  venerable,  but  the  graoeful 
and  the  delicate,  it;,,  &c.  For  more 
on  liim  and  on  Kbnig  aee  note  at  end 
uf  chapter, 

•  Kritifrhr  A  hkntulluntj  von  dntt 
I  t't  J  nderixi  rai  in  rf«"  Pofn  if  vivi 
dcnten  i'r-rititulinwf  mil  drm  irtfAr- 
tehcinfidicn  in  einer  Vertheuiiyumj  rt^s 
Gtd  ichuit  Jofi .  M  if  ton*  9  von  dt  m 
Vcrl^jrmen  Paradietr.  [By  Bodmer.] 
1740. 

KritUcfu  AhfutHdluti^  voh  der  yatur, 
dtn  Ahtiehten  urui  dfm  Oebrauche  dtr 
GUieJtnisMfi.  [By  Breitinger,  edited 
(heMorjfrt)  by  Bodraer.J     1740. 

Kriti*rkr  DichtJi:tinMt.     Woritincn  dit 
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Of  these  the  Ki-itische  Dichtuny  is  the  largest,  the  most 

ambitious^  and,  according  to  Herr  Braitmaier,  the  most  im- 

„   ...      ,    portant.      It   was   certainly   that   which   hurt  and 

Kritische     shocked  Gottached  most,  and  which  drew  from  him 

DichtkuMt,  tiie   pathetically   ludicrous   expostulation   with    its 

unpractical   character,   which   was   quoted    iu    the 

last  volume.^     And  no  doubt  it  must  appear  so  to  those  who 

pay  most  attention  to   the  theory  of  poetry  in  general.     As 

the  very  title  shows,  Kreitinger  here  nails  the  poetic-pictorial 

principle  to  the  mast,  and  he  defends  it  in  the   book  itself, 

and  iu  the  Dissertation  on  Similes,  which  is  a  sort  of  tender 

to  it,  with  no  insufficient  learning  and  variety  of  application, 

with   reinforcements  of   philosophy   from  Leibniz  and  Wolfl', 

even  with  the  sketching  of  a  "Logic  of  Phantasy,"  which  is 

to  be  regulator  and  administrator  of  things  poetical. 

From  my  point  of  view,  however,  the  most  important  of  the 

four  is  the  Ahhandlung  von  dcvi  TFunderharen  by  Bodmer,  and 

ff/Wnt  1^      next  to  this,  the  same  writer's  elaborate  examina- 

Von  dcm    tiou,  IU  the  Foefischc  Gemahldc,  of  Don  Quixote,  and 

Wuntier-     of   that  Durcklauchstigste  SyrcHn  Arawena^  which 

'      '  is  one  of  the  chief  German  Heroic  Komances,  and 

one  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 

having  been  written  by  Duke  Anton  Ulrich.      The  general- 


PottitcKe  MaUrri  in  Abtiehl  at{f  die 
Srjindvnff  m  Grtindr  unterguchtt  unni, 
fto,     [By  Breitinger.]     1740. 

Kritische  BHrachtung  ubcr  die  Poet- 
itchfn  Oemahldc  der  Dichter.  [By 
Brxlmer,  with  an  introduction  by 
Breitiuger.]     1741. 

All  these  might,  with  AdT&ntage,  be 
more  ftcccwtble  than  they  are.  The 
Kritische  DicJitlnttiet  waa  pruuiiJied 
lon^  ago  em  a  reprint  in  the  Litteratur- 
denhmnle.  The  originals  appear  to  be 
rare,  and  when  tJiey  occur  are  dear, 
and  at  once  carried  off. 

'  r.  tup.,  ii.  654.  As  an  example  of 
OottAched  in  hia  leas  aad  but  more 
furious  mood,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  paamge  quoted  by  Herr 
Braitmaier  {op.  ctf.,  p.  139)  from  the 


BeUriige  (xxix.  8).  After  much  vituper- 
ation of  Shake^iKArc  {Julius  t'lemr 
had  just  been  translated)  and  otlier 
Englush  playwrightt*,  even  Addison, 
lie  winds  up:  "That  the  Eugliiih 
Ktage  helps  in  9uch  a  ithameleu  faiUion 
to  nourish  the  two  principal  vicets  of 
the  Eugli£t)  people — cruelty  and  lutt 
— is  something  so  liurrible  that  aU 
houour-loving  Englishmen  must  blush 
as  often  as  they  think  of  their  theatre. 
There  is  scarcely  a  comeily  wherein 
bliKtd  and  murder  do  not  come  in 
just  as  if  it  were  a  tragedy,  and 
wherein  both  60xe^  do  not  oi>enly,  and 
with  tlie  most  revolting  expreaaiona, 
speak  of  things  that  can  only  occur 
iu  disreputable  and  forbidden  houses." 
Poor  Gottached  I 


icies  of  the  Kriiischr  Dichtlcvnst  ore,  no  doubt,  as  one  of  the 
characters  in  Westimrd^Ho!  says,  "nil  very  good  and  godly": 
but  the  unfortunate  Gottsclied.  if  he  bad  had  a  Httle  more 
wit,  might  80  have  couched  his  complaint  of  their  unpractic- 
ality  that  it  would  not  have  been  ridiculous.  "  Logics  of 
Phantasy "  are  all  very  well :  doctrines  that  the  poet  must 
be  thus  and  thus  minded  are  all  very  well.  But  we  want 
poemSt  we  want  imaginative  literature  itself;  and  these  were 
the  moat  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  get  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bodmer,  in  dealing  with  prose 
fiction,  recognises,  as  few  critics  had  recognised,  the  second 
greatest  division  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  world — 
greater  even  than  drama  in  a  way,  because  it  borrows  nothing 
from  poetry,  but  stands  on  its  own  merits, — the  division  which 
was  at  last  slowly  rising  from  the  ocean  where  it  had  been 
so  long  submerged.  And  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Woiuhrful 
he  boldly  unlocked  the  tabooed  treasury  wherein  men  had 
been  so  long  forbidden  to  seek  the  true  riches  of  poetry. 

There  was  the  real  liiJM»\  the  real  opm.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  prevailing  doctrine — during  the  seventeenth 
century  increasingly,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
as  a  recognised  orthodoxy — made  poetry  almost  impossible. 
In  spite  of  the  grudging  permission  of  such  inadequate  safety- 
Yalves  as  furor  pocticits,  beau  d/sordre,  "  lucky  license,"  and  the 
rest,  this  doctrine  was  that  even  the  Wuiidrrhar  had  got  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Wahrst'heinlidi,  with  a  very  distinct  under- 
«canding  that  it  was  far  the  safer  way  to  attend  to  the  Verisim- 
ilar and  let  the  Wonderful  alone.  Even  Bodmer  himself  seems 
to  have  been  rather  led  to  a  sounder  creed  by  his  admiration 
for  Milton  and  his  revolt  against  such  things  as  Voltaire's  con- 
demnation of  parts  of  Paradise  Lost}  tlian  by  a  clear,  straight- 
forward apperception  of  the  prerogative  of  Wonder.  Even  he 
proceeds  rather  by  extension  of  *'  machinery,"  by  pointing  out 
the  capabilities  and  interest  of  the  use  of  Angels  and  the  like, 
than  by  any  thorough -going  anticipation  of  the  Coleridgean 
*' suspension  of  disbelief."  But  this  was  very  natural  and 
almost  necessary :    while  it    may   be   pointed   out    that    his 

*  Which,  be  it  remembcrvd,  B.  himMlf  translkted. 
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attention  to  the  Prose  Romance — in  which,  for  this  reason  or 
that,  the  unexpected  and  tlje  exceptional  had  always  held 
rather  a  prominent  place — tended  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  doctrine  of  the  Wonderful  in  Poetry. 

It  IS,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  neither  Breitinger  nor 
Bodmer  fails  iu  that  critical  examination  of  actual  literature 
ffp^fi^ai  v'lich,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book 
eritieUmn  to  show,  is  the  most  fruitful  way  of  the  critic 
o/batk.  Bodmer's  study  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  he  trans- 
lated, nay,  even  that  of  Opitz,  who  was  edited  by  the  pair, 
provided  perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  his  critical 
education.  And  whatever  gaps  there  may  have  been  in  their 
literary  accomplishment,  they  knew  and  used  the  greatest 
critics  of  antiquity.  If  they  did  not  know  or  use  all  its 
greatest  poets,  they  used  what  they  did  know  freshly  and  in- 
dependently. They  knew  French  and  Italian  literature  fairly, 
and  Breitinger  at  least  had  studied  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Quarrel.  They  knew  something  of  Eii,L;lish  besides  Milton, 
though  little  or  nothing  of  "  Sasper/*  and  their  earnest  and 
aflectionate  study  of  German  literature  itself,  reaching  by-and- 
by  to  tlie  treasures  of  tite  "  Middle  High"  period,  is,  to  me  at 
least,  one  of  their  greatest  titles  to  credit.  They  may  have 
pushed  the  picture-poetry  notion  too  far — Lessing  was  at  the 
door  with  a  veritable  "two-handed  engine"  to  cut  off  any 
guperliuity  here.  But  in  their  time,  and  in  all  times,  it  could 
but  do  more  good  than  liarra. 

With  the  commentatorial  side  of  their  activity  may  be  con- 
nected the  four  verse  pieces  edited  witli  much  care  hy  Herr 
Botlmer'n    Baechtold  in  the  Deutsche  Lita-atur-DcnJcmale}    The 
?*er.«  two  last  of  these,  dating  from    the  autlior's  latest 

m/icMffl.  yeaj.8^  when  he  felt  himself  among  those  that  knew 
not  Joseph — Untcrgawj  dcr  Btruhmten  Namtn,  and  Bodmer  nidxt 
Vfrl-anni — are  in  hexameters,  and  are  only  pathetic  curiosities. 
The  first,  Cfuiracter  dcr  Teutsclmi  Gedichte,  1734.  with  an  ap- 
pendix, Versiich  eirur  Kritik  ither  die  Beutsclun  Dichtcr,  and  a 
second  but  more  independent  sequel,  IXe  Dwllbigensche  Mvse 
(Drollinger  was  a  poet  and  friend  of  Bodmer's  who  had  just 
died),  have  more  substantive  interest.-    They  are  in  Alexau- 

^  Heilbrou,  1SS3.  '-'  Tli««e  UlUr  daU  from  1742. 
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drines,  duly  arranged  •with  masculine  and  feminine  alternation, 
and  contain  not  a  little  mostly  sound  criticism  of  mostly 
mucli-forgottcn  l)artls. 

I  find  myself,  perhaps  necessarily  from  the  difference  of  our 
points  of  view,  again  in  disagreement  with  Herr  Braitmaier  as 
Thetr  ttucr  ^^  ^^^  critical  importance  of  Bodmer's  later  industry 
wort  in  (shared  again  in  part  by  Breitinger)  on  older  German 
pottiy^  auti  literature.  To  me,  the  mere  fact  that  Bodmer  in 
tJuir ptneral  1748 — that  is  to  say,  before  the  middle  of  the 
P***"**^"'  eighteenth  century,  and  nearly  twenty  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Percy's  Retiques — published  with  his  faithful 
double  J.  J.  his  Specimens  of  Old  Suahian  Poctvy,  the  Middle 
High  German  poetry  of  the  thirteenth  century;  nine  or  ten 
years  later,  and  still  before  Percy,  before  Hurd,  Fabeln  am  der 
Zdtcn  der  Minnesanger ;  with,  later  again,  parts  of  the  Nihcl- 
uwjenlitii  and  collections  of  Minnesong  itself,  is,  as  perhaps  the 
reader  knows  by  this  time,  an  almost  greater  claim  to  im- 
portance in  the  History  of  Criiicisin  and  Literary  Taste  than 
his  earlier  directly  critical  work,  and  a  much  greater  one  than 
the  more  abstract  u^sthetic  inquiries  of  Breitinger  even,  still 
more  of  Banmgarten  and  Sulzer  and  the  rest.  Taken  with 
these  earlier  inquiries  they  give  him  and  his  coadjutor  a  high 
and  most  memorable  place  in  the  general  story  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature.  He  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  much — 
and  Breitinger  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  any — original 
poetical  power;  Ije  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  had  even  so 
much  as  his  colleague  had  of  learning  or  acuteness :  and  both 
were  echt  Dcutsch  in  their  long-winded ness  and  want  of  con- 
cinnity.  But  they  did  what  they  could ;  and  it  turned  out 
that  they  bad  done  a  great  deal. 

Of  the  famous  "  Swiss-Saxon  "  quarrel  *  which  followed  the 

publication  of  Breitinger's  Kriivtche  I}ichtkunst  and  Crottsched's 

Am«*-  denunciation  thereof  in  a  new  edition  of  his  own, 

I  shall,  according  to  my  previous  practice,  say  little. 

It  has  in  all  the  books  the  usual  disproportionate 
prominence  of  such  things,  and  its  actual  importance  was  even 


*  It  M  well  IcDOVii  thftt  G«nn&ny 
»w  Ktill  intenaely  proviuci&l.  The 
"•uorings  under  aix- and -thirty  mon- 


Mxhi,"  u  Heine  put  it  unkindly, 
ftluiost  A  centui-)'  ULer,  were  not 
peaceful  by  any  ueaua. 
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less  than  usual.  A  brief  but  good  account  of  it.  and  of  all  the 
underground  jealousies  and  littlenesses  that  led  up  to  it,  may 
be  found  in  Braitmaier.  These  jealousies,  especially  the  general 
revolt  against  the  sort  of  tyranny  of  letters  which  Gottsched'd 
skilful  management  of  his  periodicals  and  his  pedagogic  temper 
had  instituted,  were  much  more  noticeable  in  it  than  any  clear 
classic-romantic  "dependence."  But,  twi  the  whole,  the  revolt 
against  Gottsched  was  in  the  direction  of  revolt  against  at 
least  Neo-Classicism.  By  degrees,  too,  it  branched  out  into  aUj 
attack  on,  and  a  defence  of,  two  particular  poets — Haller  an< 
Klopstock  ;  and  thouj^h  neither  of  these  is  very  delectable  "  to 
us,"  both  were  distinctly  in  their  time  champions  of  the  freedom 
of  the  poetic  Jerusalem.  It  wa.s  fouglit  out  in  Gottsched's 
Bdtmye  on  his  side,  and  in  a  kind  of  periodical  entitled 
Samrahmg  JCriiischer.  pof tinker,  und  gcisirolkr  Schriften,  which 
Bodmer  brought  out  in  opposition,^  in  divers  others,*  and  in 
numerous  pamphlets.  The  most  important  critics  whom  ^fl 
produced,  and  these  indirectly  for  the  most  part,  were  the 
elder  Schlegels,  especially  the  eldest,  Johanu  Elias,  who,  from 
a  contributor,  though  never  exactly  a  partisan,  of  Gottsched, 
became  one  of  the  objects  of  his  special  iudiguation.  Of  othei 
Schwabe,  Cramer,  Mytius,  Fyra,  we  can  but  take  note  in  passu 
here.     Gellert  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  volume.* 
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'  Zttrich.  1741-4-J. 

"  They  were  uuuieruuit  from  1740 
to  17tfO,  aud  their  titles  —  except 
Ihooe  of  tJic  rather  well-known  Jiremer 
Bcitriiffr^  itAelf  h  "short  title,"  and 
the  iitUhrttn  Ztitungtn  of  GuttiiigeD, 
are  mwi tly  ruthcr  cu m broue,  c.tj. , 
Cramer  auti  MyliuM*  lirmiihu^igen  zur 
Jte/brdentruf  dtr  A'nlik  titid  <Ut  OuUn 
Oetckmach,  Halle.  17*3-47.  I  do 
uot  pretend  to  a  very  extensive  ac- 
quaioUDce  with  them,  but  what  1 
have  ctmHrma  Herr  Braittuaier'«  state- 
ment that,  exceptiiig  the  Gbttingen 
one,  and  thin  for  the  sake  of  Haller, 
chiefly,  "All  these  HGwapapera  did  as 
good  tLM  uothing  for  the  advancement 
of  crittciam." 

'  Oellcrt,     who     was     >*.     sort     of 


"prefect*'  for  his  time  in  this  achool 
of  modem  German  literature,  gave  at 
least  one  proof  of  practical  wisdom 
which  few  men  of  letters  have 
equalled.  Frederic  the  Great  sent  for 
him,  poured  oil  over  him  from  hi« 
beard  to  the  skirte  of  his  clothing, 
and  invited  him  again.  Gellert  did 
not  go.  A*  for  the  otlier«,  Christian 
Uyliufl,  dying  young,  had  the  further 
good  luck  to  be  a  friend  of  Lesaing, 
who  edited  hit  Vermi$fhte  Srhriftm 
(Berlio,  1754).  They  run  from 
Theology  to  Vivisection.  The  chief 
critical  piece  ta  a  tractate  (1743), 
Voti  den  Reimtn  nnd  dem  Sj^lbcnviaMf 
i»  Schautpielen.  Myliua  i^*  against 
rhyme  both  in  Tragedy  antl  in 
Comedy. 


i 


J.    A.    8CHLBGEL. 
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If  not  every  schoolboy,  every  one  with  the  slightest  tincture 
of  letters,  ia  supposed  to  be  aware  that  there  were  two  persons 
of  the  name  of  Schlegel,  who  are  of  very  great 
SchUg^l^:  account  in  Gerinaa  and  la  European  criticism. 
Not  merely  the  schoolboy,  but  the  person  or- 
dinarily tinged  with  letters,  may  perhaps  be  excnaed 
if  he  does  not  know  that  at  least  ^  four  of  the  name  and  family 
have  claim  to  rank  here — Johann  Elias,  his  younger  brother 
Jobann  Adolf,  August  Wilhehn,  and  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich, 
these  two  last  being  sons  of  Johauu  Adolf.  Of  these  the  elder 
pair  concern  us  in  this  particular  place.  And  of  them  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  take  Johann  Adolf  first,  not  for  the 
sake  of  his  famous  oft'springj  but  because  his  critical  work 
is  the  less  important.  He  took  part  in  the  obscure  and  un- 
interesting squabble  over  the  Pastoral  school,-  but  his  main 
contribution  to  our  subject  is  a  translation,  with  notes  and 
elaborate  Ahhandlumjen,  of  Batteux.  In  this,  published  as 
early  as  1751,  and  reprinted  later,^  he  is  still  an  evidence  of 
the  domination  of  French,  which  his  more  original  brother  at 
least  partly  rejected.  But  there  are  signs  and  tokens.  He 
is  constantly  making  respectful  suggestions  and  limitations : 
"  This  conclusion  is  too  large,"  "  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent" 
and  so  forth. 

The  Ahhnndlungcii  show  the  German  tendency  to  generalisa- 
tion and  abstract  disquisition  : — On  the  Origin  of  Arts,  the 
Building  up  of  Taste,  the  divisions  of  Poetry,  its  foundation  in 
imitation  or  illusion,  its  distinction  from  History,  and  from 
Ornate  Prose,  &c.  Schlegel  is  very  much  cumbered  about 
Kinds,  insists  that  we  must  try  each  new  kind  and  see 
whether  it  comes  naturally  or  not.  If  it  does,  that  is  right. 
The  Wonderful  has   "a  natural   right   to   please   us,  a   right 


1  I  My  "  at  leant "  becauae  the 
toungiMt  brother  of  the  elder  batch, 
Joluma  UcUirich,  aUu  meddled  with 
Ucczmture.  But  we  need  taka  no 
keep  M  liim. 

^  A  (thaoe  of,  iind  nometimps  identt- 
with,  the  geueral  '*  Swlst-Saxou  " 


'  I  only  know  tlie  third  edition 
(Leipzig,  1770J,  which,  an  well  a«  the 
•ecund,  17&8>ri9,  aeems  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  revised.  Inhere  are  eleven 
A  WiamUtingen  here,  two  of  which 
were  new,  while  two  others  had  been 
added  in  the  kecund  to  the  original 
Htiven. 


^ 
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founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  souls."  The  soul  demands 
novelty,  &c.  But  like  his  part-master,  Gottsched,  he  is  very 
doubtful  about  Ariosto  aud  Milton  (Deatli  and  Sin  are  such 
" sliadoiry  persons**!),  and  I  do  not  think  he  mentions  Shake- 
speare. He  has  a  considerable  position  in  the  list  of  writers 
on  German  versification,  a  aubject  which  was  acnuiriog  much 
importance  from  the  set  against  rhyme,  mentioned  above 

His  t.'!der  brother,  Johanu  Elias,  is  a  much  more  original  and 
independent  person.  The  very  high  claims  made  for  him  by 
Jtikann  his  editor,  Kerr  von  Antoniewicz,^  and  by  Herr 
£hag.  l:traitmaier,  may  require  some  deduction  when  we 
consider  his  actual  work;  but  not  much.  He  died  (1749)  at 
a  little  over  thirty  :  and  during  this  short  life  he  had  been  a 
diplomatist,  u  professor,  a  prolific  aud  remarkable  dramatist, 
and  a  miscellaneous  poet.  So  that  he  Imd  not  much  lime 
to  spare  for  criticism.  But  his  work  in  it  has  that  rare 
quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  which  we  have  noted 
in  Dryden,  the  quality  of  marking  and  learning  the  things 
that  a  mau  reads  and  writes  of,  aud  correcting  himself 
by  both  processes.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  read 
first  critical  work,  a  "  Letter  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Tragedy,"  and  to  note,  though  his  actual  standpoint  is  not 
very  advanced,  the  thoroughness  and  freshness  of  appre- 
ciatiou  shown  by  a  boy  of  one -and -twenty,  in  the  very 
dawn  and  almost  the  twilight  of  the  greiit  period  of  German 
literature.  Other  interesting  papers  lead  to  the  still  more 
remarkable  review  of  l^rck's  pix>8e  translation  of  Julius 
Cnsar,  with  its  parallel  between  that  play  and  the  Leo 
Aniirnius  of  the  German  seventeenth  -  century  dramatist, 
Andreas  Gryphius.  There  is,  of  course,  a  danger,  if  this  be 
uncritically  read,  of  our  failing  to  grasp  Schlegel's  standpoint 
in  regaled  to  both  the  subjects,  and  of  the  excellent  Gryph 
appearing  to  us  too  much  in  the  light  in  which  Shakespeare 
himself  appeared  to  Voltaire.  Moreover,  the  German  Alexan- 
drine is — even  to  an  ear  broken  to  a  thousand  measures  in 
half  a  dozen  languages — one  of  the  most  disagreeable  that  can 

^  Ed.  dC  VMjk,  J.  £.  S.    AnUuHtAt  wirf  DnnmtUm$im.hiSeluifUm.    UeilbttMui 

iss;. 


4 
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IB  found.  But  allow  for  all  these  things,  as  criticism  demands, 
md  you  will  have  a  piece  of  appreciation  such  as  (so  far  at 
east  as  I  know)  had  not  appeared  in  German  before,  and  one 
►f  which,  ftquatis  (rqv.andis,  hardly  any  of  tlie  greatest  English 
)r  French  critics  since  need  have  been  ashamed  in  his 
Ichrjahre,  The  discussions  of  Imitation/  which  the  lovers  of 
^tract  criticism  seem  to  regard  as  Schlegel's  greatest  title  to 
ame.  and  which  are  certainly  his  largest,  tliough  very  sound 
Lud  stimulating  for  their  time,  and  not  even  obsolete  in  regard 
the  "realist"  and  "naturalist"  debates  of  the  latest  nine- 
leenth  century,  are  a  little  scholastic  in  method.  From  reading 
lome  estimates  of  Schlegel  the  student  might  almost  be  prepared 
find  in  him  a  promulgation  of  one  of  the  last  secrets  of 
niticisra,  the  discovery  that  not  only  need  you  not  always 
pealise  but  you  nearly  always  must  rfisrealise — give  tlie  things 
they  are  not  in  nature ;  and  that  by  no  means  merely  to 
uppress  uglinesses  and  the  like.  So  far  as  this  I  do  not  think 
e  gets  any where,2  but  he  gets  pretty  far :  and  his  argument 
Iras  most  valuable  at  the  time  when  Gottsched  was  priding 
limself  on  having  once  more  based  Poetic  on  a  rigid  Imitation- 
rinciple.  But  some  of  the  best  of  Schlegel's  work  is  to  be 
bund  in  the  last  example  of  it,  the  "  Gedanken  zur  Aufnahme 
|es  Dauischen  Theaters,"  where  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
>oth  English  and  French  drama,  and  the  imitation  or  avoidance 
IRrhich  they  deserve  accordingly,  are  set  forth  with  an  insight, 
range,  ^nd  a  power  of  appreciation  which  do  not  come  much 
behind  I-essing,  not  to  mention  an  impartiality  whicli  Lessing 
)y  no  means  always  shows.  In  the  Shakespeare-and-Gryph  par- 
kllel  Johann  Elias  had  practically  founded  German  Shakespeare- 
Hudy.  and  in  this  piece  he  takes  the  line  necessary  to  prevent 
too  one-sided  pursuit  of  it.  His  actual  critical  achievement 
not,  and  could  not  be,  large;  but  it  is  precious  in  itself,  and 
It  shows  that,  had  he  lived,  there  was  almost  nothing  at  all 
possible  in  his  time  that  he  might  not  have  done  in  criticism. 


»  E-l.  eit,  i>p.  &6-100. 

'  H*  Li  nenrwt  in  the  tilU  uf  the 
Int  (lUttCftiitiun,  **  How  IiniUitiou 
hniat  Mdietimes  }tr  tin/j'Ir  the  orig- 
kftb.'*  which  lufty  have  dvc«ived  tiume. 


But  he  dues  iu»l  quit©  Iiv«  up  to  this, 
Rud  tuaioly  coDtcuta  hiniMlf  with 
arguing  that  you  tnal^  improtx  upon 
your  origiuKlff,  eiiibicllish  them,  kc,  to 
give  mure  pI«Mure. 
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You  could  trust  him,  I  think,  on  the  English  novel,  and  you 
could  trust  him  on  German  and  mediaeval  poetry,  with  the 
certainty  that,  in  the  long-run  at  any  rate,  he  would  come 
right. 

Of  the  praiseworthy  industry  of  Nicolai  we  have  spoken  in 
the  last  volume ;  and  the  only  critic  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
Mos€»  Men*  nieution  in  any  detail  before  passing  to  Lessing,  who 
dtUwhn.  is  himself  in  a  way  the  critical  sum  and  substance 
as  well  aa  the  crown  and  flower  of  this  period — Moses  Men* 
delssohn — belongs  rather  to  the  testheticians  pure  and  simple. 
He  did,  however^  much  solid  actual  critical  work,  to  a  great 
extent  in  collaboration  with  both  of  the  persons  just  mentioned. 
Those  who  are  curious  about  him  may  consult  the  very  exten- 
sive (indeed,  I  fear  it  must  rather  be  called  the  disproportion- 
ately extensive)  notice  of  him  by  Herr  Braitmaier,  who  gives 
this  learned  Jew  some  two-thirds  of  his  second  volume,  and 
not  much  less  than  one^third  of  his  whole  book.  Mendelssohn, 
however,  is  really  an  important  person  in  the  history  of  German 
criticism,  and  probably  counted  for  something  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  Lessing,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  He  seems  to 
have  had  little  tincture  of  classical  literature,  but  was  intensely 
interested  in  modern ;  and  was  for  some  twenty  years 
a  constant  reviewer  of  it.  He  inclines  somewhat  to  the 
moral  rather  than  to  tlie  purely  literary  judgment  in  his  notices 
of  English  writers,  even  of  Sbakespearej  much  more  of  Young 
and  Richardson,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  accept  the  War- 
tonian  view  of  Pope.  Indeed,  with  all  his  merits  he  seems  to 
me  to  be  further  "  below  proof,"  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  not  merely  than  Lessing  but  than  J.  R  Schlegel  The 
actual  critical  work  ^  of  this  Moses,  as  shown  in  his  collected 
writings,  leaves  us,  if  not  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  at 
any  rate  at  some  distance  from  the  Promised  Land.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  criticism  in  his  LcUa^s,  and  he  illustrates 
eighteenth-century  tendencies  by  writing  on  Bns  Erliobene  mid 
thts  Naivt,  His  general  drift  is  very  frankly  displayed  in  the 
epistles  of  Aristes  to  Hylos,  on  "How  the  Young  should  read 
Old   and   New  Poetry,"  where   Plutarch's  title-  is  not  more 

'  S^imvitnchc  Wtrkr.     Wieu,  18:JS.  «   K  wvp,,  i.  139. 
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closely  followed  than  his  spirit.  The  treatise,  though  in  no 
■way  coQtemptible,  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  described 
<no doubt  by  a  reminiscence  of  Hobbes)  as  "all  -te'i  and  -lung" 
Jkiid  Mendelssohn's  attitude  to  criticism  could  not  be  better 
indicated  than  in  the  following  sentence:'  "We  laugh  at 
Hegnard's  Lc  Jommr  and  avoid  being  called  gamblers;  we  weep 
over  the  English  Gamester  and  are  ashamed  to  be  such/'  Per- 
haps so ;  perhaps  also  not.  But  the  symptoms,  if  existent,  are 
<}uite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  degree  of  literary 
merit  in  either  case,  if  not  also  with  the  existence  of  none. 

Banmgarten,  Sulzer,  and  some  others  must  be  relegated  to  the 
^Esthetic  pound. 

The  general  reputations  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  founded 
on  criticism  are  so  few  that  it  behoves  the  historian  thereof 
to  approach  them  with  unusual  circumspection,  to 
"put  on  the  inquirer's  holy  robe  and  a  purged 
considerate  mind/'  as  Mr  Arnold  says.  There  is  the  obvious 
danger  of  merely  indorsing  the  general  opinion  in  a  tame  and 
banal  assentation;  and  there  is  the  not  much  less  obvious 
(and  perhaps  not  a  little  greater)  danger  of  succumbing  to  the 
temptation  of  "saying  something  different" — of  aiming  at  a 
cheap  distinction  by  paradox  or  eccentricity.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  easier  to  escape  these  dangers  in  reality  than  to  seem  to 
escape  them :  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  Leseing.  of  whom, 
in  England  at  least,  almost  every  educated  person  knows  that 
lie  was  a  great  critic,  while  only  specialists  know  much  more. 

That  he  was  a  great  critic  nobody  can  deny  :  but  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  to  warn  those  who  come  to  him  knowing  something 
of  literary  criticism  already,  and  expecting  great 
iioMTt-  things  in  it  from  him,  that  they  should  not  raise 
^f^ting  their  expectations  too  high,  and  that  they  should 
thoroughly  master  certain  preliminary  facts.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  Lessing's  interests  were  not, 
as  Uie  interests  of  very  great  critics  almost  invariably  have 
been»  either  wholly  literary,  or  literary  first  of  all,  or,  as  in 
Aristotle's  case,  as  literary  as  possible.  As  it  was  said  of 
Claiiasa  that  "there  is  always  something  that  she  prefers  to 

'  Ed.  cit.,  p.  9fi8. 
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the  truth,"  so  there  is  nearly  always  something  that  Le&siug 
prefers  to  literature,  constantly  ns  he  was  occupied  with  books. 
Now  it  is  the  theatre  ;^  now  it  is  art — especially  art  viewed  from 
the  side  of  archaH)logy;  now  it  is  classical  scholarship  of  the 
minuter  kind;  now  philosophy  or  theology;  now  it  is  morals; 
act  unfrequently  it  is  more,  or  fewer,  or  all  of  these  things 
together,  which  engage  his  attention  while  literature  is  left  out 
iu  the  cold. 

The  most  curious  instance  of  his  moral  preoccupation  (which, 
as  the  commonest  and  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
H-  mnmi  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  "^  ^^  ^t^i)  has  reference*  to  Mar- 
obtesmon:  moutel's  conte  of  Solivmn  the  Se^oruU  Lessing  rather 
on  Soliman  liked  Marmontel,  who  had  heen  civil  to  Miss  »'^ara 
SampsoTiy  I  think,  and  whom  he  somewhere  couples 
with  Diderot,  thereby  showing  that  he  at  any  rate  was  able  to 
distinguish  iu  the  author  of  the  Ele'ments  dc  Littdraturc  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  ptTrnquc.  He  admits  "  the  wit,  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  elegance,  the  grace"  of  this  "excel- 
lent and  delightful"  tale.  But  he  is  fearfully  disturbed  at  its 
morality.  The  Sultan,  it  seems,  is  "a  satiated  libertine";  [but 
would  not  Rymer  be  for  once  justitied  in  urging  this  as  "a 
character  worn  by  them  in  all  ages  of  the  world"  iu  which 
there  were  Sultans  ?]  lioxelane  is  "  a  baggage  which  gets  its 
way."  [Undoubtedly :  but  do  not  baggages  as  a  rule  get  theirs  ?] 
Lessing,  however,  cannot  away  with  "  the  thing,"  as  he  calls 
the  owner  of  the  petit  nez  rdrotiss^.  Wliut  a  wretched  part  is 
the  great  Soliman  made  to  play !  He  and  Eoxelane  "  belong 
neither  to  the  actual  world,  nor  to  a  world  iu  which  cause  and 
effect  follow  a  ditl'erent  order,  but  to  the  general  eflect  of  good." 


'  This  eeparation  of  the  dr»uia  (<jr 
lit  leaat  of  the  theatre)  and  literature 
may  ahock  aome  roadera,  but  I  cau 
rely  ou  sufport  from  persona  whu  take 
u  very  different  view  of  t}ie  actiog 
theatre,  and  a  very  different  mtereat 
in  it  from  mine,  yet  wUo  agree  with 
me  tliat  the  oonnection  between  litera- 
ture  and  acted  or  actable  drama  is  tu 
no  eenee  essential  or  necessary. 

^  MambufffUche  Dramaturffu,  §g  83- 


35,  rol.  xi.  p.  233  tf,  of  the  other 
edition  which  I  use.  There  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Uias  Zimuieru  and  others  of 
the  l/ramaturffie^  tlie  LaoeoSn,  and  oa» 
ur  two  other  things  in  Bohu's  Library. 
»  Ct'utTM,  ed.  Belia  (PariA,  1819), 
ii.  17-28.  A  translation — the  old  con- 
temporary vention  revised  by  the  preeent 
writer — will  be  found  iu  Uarmoutel's 
Moral  Tatet  (London,  1895), 
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The  Turk  only  knows  sensual  love  "  [Rymer !  Ryraer !].  Leasing 
is  afraid  tlmt  the  Ititic  roussc  will  rise  for  Soliman  on  the  very 
morrow  of  his  wedding :  nud  that  he  will  see  in  Roxelane 
"nothing  but  her  impudence  and  the  ntz  rUroiisU.**  [Now  as 
these  were  the  very  things  that  captivated  hira,  it  might  rather 
seem  that  all  would  be  well.]  In  Soliman  the  instructive  is 
lacking.  "We  ought  to  despise  both  him  and  Roxelane;  or 
rather  one  [which  one  ?]  ought  to  disgust  and  the  other  to  anger 
us,"  though,  or  perhaps  more  particukiiy,  hecame  "they  are 
painted  in  the  most  seductive  colours/' 

There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  to  this  but  w  iroirot  \     In 
the  first  place,  all  this  good  moral  indignation  simply  explodes 
through  the  touch-hole.     The  tale  is  pure  satire  on  the  actual 
'weakness  of  man  and  triumph  of  woman — and  this  actuality 
■who  dare  deny  ?     If  Lcssing  does  not  think  both  Soliman  and 
Jioxelane   natural,  so  much  the  worse   for   Lessing.      In  the 
asecond  place,  neither  is  in  the  least  degree  held  up  for  our 
admiration,  though   the  skill   of  the  artist  may  deserve  that 
admiration  in  almost  the  highest  degree.    We  may.  if  we  like, 
pronounce  Soliman  a  weak  man  and  rather  immoral  ruler^ 
and  suspect  Roxelane  (as  he  suspected  her  himself)  of  being 
■^ery  little  better  than  she  should  be.     But  not  only  does  the 
critic  waste  his  powder  in  the  directiou  iu  which  he  actually 
tires ;  he  loses  the  opportunity  of  bringing  down  excellent  game. 
He  lets  slip  altogether  (as  Tassoni  ^  had  Jiot  altogether,  though 
he  did  not  follow  it  out)  the  chance  of  arguing  that  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  critical  question  of  the  attraction  of 
the  irregular,  the  unexpected,  the  capricious,  the  teasing.     He 
tuight  have  got  *'  instruction  "  to  his  heart's  content,  for  us 
cmd  for  himself,  out  of  this  shocking  story  of  the  great  Sultan 
and  the  petit  tiez  reironsst'.      Surely  it  were  better  done  thus 
lo   profit   by  the   curves   of   Roxelaue's  countenance  than  to 
tead  us  a  dull  sermon  on  her  want  of  moral  rectitude?    But 
Lessing  does  not  think   so — master   though   he   be,  at   least 
ftccording  to  German  notions,  of  that  very  irony  which  should 
have  kept  him  right. 
His  merely  dramatic  and  his  merely  artistic  preoccupations 

*  V.,up.,n.  327.417.  418. 
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deserve  less  severe  treatment,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that 
The  iftrict-     they  lead  him  wrong  or  even  astray,  except  from 
vrsAOA  vln- Quf  special  point  of  view.      But  from  that  special 
trfiU  of        point  of  view  they  do  lead  nim  astray :  at  least  in 
-4^ti'rta.        the  sense  that  he  becomes  sometimes  unimportant 
to  us.     In  the  whole  of  the  Laocoon,  reserving  a  point  to  be 
returned  to  later,  I  remember  only  one  passage  of  any  length 
which  is  really  literary,'  and  that  is  the  famous  and  not  un- 
deserved, but  somewhat  insufficiently  worked  out,  censure  of 
Ariosto's  description  of  Alciua.^     Here  Lessing  does  show  what 
a  critic  he  is  by  his  triumphant  demonstration  that  the  care- 
fully accumulated  strokes  which   would  in  the  sister  art   go 
towards  making,  if  tliey  would  not  completely  make,  a  most 
attractive   picture,  produce   very   little    definite    effect   as    a 
passage.     Even  here  he  allows  himself  to  be  called  off  from  the 
discovery  which  he  was  on  the  point,  it  might  seem,  of  making. 
He  excepts  for  praise  the  beautiful  —  in  fact  consummate — 
simile  of  the  breasts  which — 


"  Vengono  e  ran,  come  onda  al  primo  margo 
quando  piacevole  aura  il  mar  combatte." 


Here  of  course  the  charm  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  image 
is  ti^w,  personal — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  literary.  The  curves 
of  the  wind-engrailed  surge  on  the  sand  are  not  Vida's  "  steal- 
ings," they  are  originals — whoso  takes  them  will  not  make 
them,  though  in  themselves  they  remain  delightful  for  ever. 
They  are  like  the  "  chrysoprase  "  eyes  of  Clarimonde  in  Gautier'a 
Morte  Amoureuse,  which  make  that  piece  immortal.  The  man 
who  now  gives  us  eyes  of  chrysoprase  might  as  well  make  them 
gooseberries.  Leasing  does  not  say  this,  does  not  hint  it :  in- 
deed (as  LamVs  Scotchman  would  point  out)  it  would  have 
been,  in  reference  to  the  Morte  Ainourcuae,  impossible  for  him 


'  Of  course  the  general  drift  of  tlie 
pieoe,  with  ihe  corrections  il  intro- 
duces in  the  W  pictura  poena  maxim, 
ie  very  important  indeed,  and  was  of 
the  very  highest  opportunity  in  sup- 
plying corrections  to  the  different 
opinions  on   the  subject  of    Du    Bos 


and  the  Switxers.  Moreover,  such 
discuHsiona  as  that  uf  the  Disguitting. 
&c ,  are  undoubtedly  thin^  whjoh  we 
should  have  noticed  in  the  Brst  volume, 
and  perhaps  in  the  second.  But  the 
iron  room  is  closing  in. 
•  LaocoOn,  xx.     Ed.  dt,  x.  120  gq. 
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to  do  90.     But  he  is  on  the  way  to  saying  it,  and  he  instigates 
others  to  do  so  if  he  does  not.* 

The  objection  indeed  which  may  be  most  justly  taken  to 
these  dramatic  and  artistic  preoccupations  is  that  they  too 
HKDilet  and  often  directly  prevent  him  in  this  way  from  doing 
SemirEiou.  what  he  might  have  done.  The  Dramaturffie  Is  to 
the  student  of  properly  literary  criticism  a  mixture  of  irrita- 
tion and  delight — a  parallel  to  Coleridge's  conversation,  in 
which  "  glorious  "  literary  **  islets  "  constantly  loom  through  the 
dramatic  haze,  and  then  get  engulfed  again.  How  admirable 
in  principle  that  comparison*  of  Voltaire's  and  of  Shakespeare's 
ghosts!  Yet  how  we  sigh  for  concrete  illustrations  from  the 
actual  ^vot'ds — for  a  little,  little  Zvsommtti^etziing,  say,  of 

**  Thi«  eterunl  blazon," 

— three  words  only,  but  three  words  with  the  whole  soul  of 
poetry  in  them,  and  of 

**  Arr6te  !  et  reepecte  ma  cendre." ' 

Tlie  defence  of  Thomas  Corneille's  Comic  (TEssrx^  against 

Voltaire's  unhistorical  history  is  very  good ;  but  then  it  is  so 

_,  p  unnecessary !  and  in  the  longest  criticisms  of  all, 

d'Euftv,       those  given  to  the  greater  Comeille's  Eodo/june^  and 

Rodogune,   iq  Maffei's  and  Voltaire's  Maopc^  (once  more  one 

wishes    that    Lessing    could    have    taken    in    Mr 

Arnold's),  the  entanglements  of  the  preoccupation  reach,  for 

a  literary  critic,  the  exasperating. 

The  truth  is  that  in  reading  the  Bramaiurgii  ^  one  cannot 


1  ObierTC  that  it  wiU  be  quite  use- 
IcM  fur  the  "  [nhrallel  piuwago  *'  numue- 
•1or«k««(ier  tu  point  out,  even  if  lie  can, 
•wU«r  uvea  of  either  image.  Xeither 
WM   *   Mtock   image    at   the  time  of 

UM. 

*  B.  J>.,  No.  (or  Sttick)  11  ud  port 
oflS:  xi.  Ui  »?. 

I  Srmirami*^  Xl\.  vi.  »Hh  fin. 

*  R,  />.,  No.  22  n- 
•lWa..2»J9. 

*  Ibid.,  Sfl  #7. 


^  Some  of  the  original  dates  of  Lua- 
ing'ii  worka  may  be  usefuUy  grouped 
in  a  note :  Early  critical  work,  17?0 
onwards;  JihhannUunQtn.  Ubrr  die 
Bibdn,  1769;  Laocoon,  1766;  /famb. 
Dramaturffie,  1767-68;  Anmrrhinffen 
fiber  dui  £puframm,  1771.  But  the 
whole  thirty  year«  of  hia  literary  life 
—at  least  until  hia  unlucky  attack  of 
anti  -  theological  mania  towurda  ita 
clone — were  fruitful  in  criticiiim. 
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help  remembering  Carlyle's  capital  complaint  of  Voltaire  that 
Uj^imjH       *'to  him  the  Universe  was  one  larger  patrimony  of 
Oailcphcbia   gt  Peter  from  which  it  were  good  and  pleasant  lo 
chase   the   Pope/'   and   regretting  that   Leseing  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to   substitute   Voltaire  himself  for  ibe. 
Holy  Father.     It  was  inevitable  perhaps  and  necessary  for  t 
time:    but   the   result   is   tedious.      And    unfortunately  t 
Gallophobia  in  general,  this  Comeliophobia  and  Voltairiopho 
in  particular,  affects,  nnd  very  unfavourably  afl'ecte,  those  rec- 
tifications and  recoustructions  of  Aristotle  which  have  given 
the  Dra)}xatuTfjic  its  great  reputation.     With  all  his  talent,  all 
his  freshness,  Lessing  is  to  a  very  great  extent  merely  varying 
the  Addisonian  error — and    indeed,   as   with  all  tbe-se  early 
German  critics,  Addison  himself  had  too  great  an  influence  on 
him.     As  Addison  had  wasted   his   powers  on  showing  tha^^ 
Milton,  whom  the  pseudo-Aristotelians  'hod  decried,  was  vei^H 
Aristotelian,  or  at  least  Homeric,  after  all,  so  Lessing  devotes 
a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  energy  to  showing  that  the 
pseudo-Aristotelians  themselves  were  not  Aristotelian  at  alL 
It  was  true ;  it  was  in  a  sense  well  worth  doing ;  but  there  was 
so  much  else  to  do  '     There  is  a  famous  passage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  No.  7  which  itself  really  annihilates  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  laughs  "  boundary  lines  of  criticism "  out  of  court 
Nor  is  Lessing'a  aberration  a  mere  accidental  one.     It  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  cleared  up  his  own  mind  on 
some  important  ])art8  of  the  question.     He  says,  for  instance, 
in  his  criticism  of  Rodognnc  (Xo.  31,  beginning),  "The  revenge 
of  an  ambitious  woman  should  never  resemble  that  of  a  jealous 
one,"    Sternum  vulnus  I    What  is  "  the  revenge  of  an  ambitious 
woman  ? "  "  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  one  ? "   Show  me  the  revenge 
of  your  jealous   Amaryllis,   the  revenge  of    your  ambitious 
Nenira;  and  then  I  will  tell  you  whether  they  are  right  or  not 

The  fact  is.  that  on  what  we  may  call  the  other  side  of  his 

virtue — to  call  it  the  defect  of  his  quality  would  be  rather  to 

and  tfjxh     beg  the  question — he  is,  after  all,  a  preceptist  with 

n«iMio.        some  difference.     Not  merely  is  he  an  unflinching 

and  almost  "right-or-wrong"  Aristotelian,  but  from  genuine 

agreement  of  taste   and  judgment  he   still  criticises   almost 
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wholly  by  Kinds.  It  is  tlu  drama,  tlie  epic,  the  fable,  the  lyric, 
the  epigram  that  be  makes  for,  across  or  sometimes  almost  out- 
side of  the  actual  examples  of  their  classes.  And  here,  too, 
we  find  that  the  more  poetical  divisions  and  the  more  poetiail 
aspects  of  these  and  others  have  no  very  special  appenl  to  him. 
He  belittles  Lyric  altogether ;  if  he  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
Fable  in  the  special  sense,  it  is  because  ifc  also  has  a  "  fable " 
in  the  general,  it  is  an  imitation  of  life,  a  criticism  of  it.  His 
attempt  to  prove  that  Horace  had  no  looking-glasses  in  his 
bedroom  ^  is  a  pleasant  pendant  to  his  indignation  with  Roxal- 
ana's  miiwis  chiffonn^:  and  though  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  Martial,  Lessiug^  is  bribed  to  adopt  the  vita  proba 
view  rather  by  the  Eoman  poet's  intense  vivacity  than  by  his 
literary  merit* 

Yet  this,  once  more,  is  but  "  the  other  side  of  a  virtue," 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  to  LeBsing  may  be  assigned  ab- 
HiMitudyof  solutely  the  return  to,  if  not  the  very  initiation  of,* 
oniiTui/y       a  direct,  scholarly,  intelligent,  literari/  study  of  the 

more  thtlH  i  *-  i       rrn 

tompen-  ancients  themselves.  As  far  as  the  Greek  Theatre 
■*^"*.'/-  itself  is  concerned,  Brumoy  had  anticipated  him: 

too  little  justice  has  often  been  done  to  the  work  of  this 
est  and  solid  scholar.  But  Brumoy's  outlook  was  wanting 
in  range.  Lessing  had  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
English,*  French  and  German  always,  Italian,  even  Spanish'^ 


m 


*  Thi*  impi->rt«nt  and  edifyiit);  prob- 
lem ban  atlriicted  much  Htteutiou 
from  vcliolars.  M.  Kout,  the  author  of 
«  reftUy  lidmirable  inouogniph  ou 
totting  et  I'Antufxtiti  (2  volti.,  Pari', 
169i'0},  devote*  ulmoiit  au  excuntua  Ui 
it.  The  original  may  be  found  id  vnl. 
15  oi  VLttr  Qoring'a  (the  colleet«l) 
ed.,  and  it  in  f^ir  to  say  that  the  latter 
part  Kit  Leaaiug  e  diaaertatiuu  dues  much 
tonve  the  earlier. 

*  Again  ae«  H.  Kont  for  Gommeut 
nxl  the  "  Anmerkungen  tiber  da« 
EpigramcD,"  \Vork»,  xv.  73  tq.  for 
\*xU  LeMJug  also  [irodumed  his  ad- 
Buration  for  Martial  in  hu  preface  to 
Uia  early  colIectioD  of  his  writingM,  in 
KM 


I 
I 
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*  The  not  uncommon  aAcription 
even  of  this  U  a  result  of  that  unjust 
neglect  or  depreciatiun  of  Scaliger 
and  Costelvetro  and  the  other  Italians, 
which  we  have  attempted  pro  inribus 
to  re|>air. 

*  I^Mtng'0  curiosity  u  to  ab  least 
the  KiigU.<4h  Drama  was  so  ineatiable 
that  he  actually  tramtlated  part  of 
Crisp'i*  (Kanny  Burney'i  '*  Daddy" 
Crisp's)  Viryinia  —  that  play,  the 
doleful  effecta  of  whose  failure  or 
doubtful  succem  Macaulay,  according 
to  Mrv  Ellifs  so  much  exaggerated. 

^  That  he  k.uo^\'s  and  quote*  the 
Arte  Suevo  is  much  more  surprising 
than  that  he  doe^  not  fully  compreheml 
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to  some  extent.  And  he  read  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
in  theraBelvea  —  and  with  all  due  apparatus  of  technical 
scholarship  considering  his  time.  He  was  as  far  from  the 
twice-  and  thrice-garbled  sciolism  of  the  average  French,  and 
y  even  English,  critic  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  earlier  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  from  the  arid  pedantry  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  scholars  of  the  same  date.  To  him,  more  perhaps 
than  to  any  one  else,  it  is  due  that  modern  criticism  has  not 
followed,  more  than  it  has  done,  the  mere  foolishness  of  the 
"modern  "  advocates  in  the  Quarrel — that  it  has  fortitied  itself 
with  those  sound  and  solid  studies  which  antiquity  alone  can 
supply.  For  once  more  let  it  be  said  that  if,  from  the  pure 
critical  point  of  view,  Ancient  without  Modern  is  a  stum- 
bling-block, Modern  without  Ancient  is  foolishness  utter  and 
irremediable. 

Perhaps  Lessing's  greatest  glory  is  that  he  has  given  answer 

to  the  despairing  question  which  his  master  quoted  in  the 

j«.;  -.^«-  Ethics.^     "  If  the  water  chokes,  what  must  one  drink 

oUy  of        on  the  top  of  it  ?  "     "  More  and  purer  water  "  is  that 

rv^itAk,  answer,  of  course :  and  Lessing  scoured  the  clogged 
and  stagnant  channels  of  Neo-Classicism  by  recurrence  to  the 
original  fount.  Of  course  he  was  not  himself  absolutely 
original.  He  owed  something  to  Heinsius,  in  that  most  remark- 
able tractate  to  which  we  did  justice  in  its  place,  among  the 
more  distant  moderns,  to  Dacier,  pedant  as  he  is,  to  Brumoy, 
to  Hurd  among  the  nearer.  But  more  than  to  any  of  them  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  real  text  of  the  Potties,  interpreted  by 
a  combination  of  scholarship  and  mother-wit  To  this  day  he 
has  to  be  consulted  upon  the  cruets  of  Fable  and  Character,  of 
Unity,  of  knotting  and  unknotting,  of  haiharm}  That  he  haa 
said  no  final  word  on  them  matters  nothing:  final  words  are 
not  to  be  said  on  things  of  opinion  and  probability 

Until  Ood's  ^eat  VeniU  change  the  aong. 


'  Eth.  Nie„  VII.  u.  10. 

>  I  wieh  that  M.  Kont  bad  uut  fallen 
into  a  cumtuon  error  by  saying  that 
B«iiAy«  has   "proved"   Leasing^R  in- 


terpretation wrong  in  part.  \Mien 
will  people  learn,  in  critical  dUcusaioti, 
to  Bee  that  to  ''make  a  thing  prob> 
able"  18  not  to  "prove"  it! 


I 

■ 

I 

I 
I 
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But  on  theBe  and  not  a  few  other  matters  he  reorganised  the 
whole  method  and  the  whole  teuor  of  the  inquiry.  And  so  he 
not  only  earns  his  own  place  in  the  story,  but  half  unin- 
tentionally establishes,  or  helps  us  to  establish,  the  great 
truth  that  the  whole  is  a  story,  a  history,  a  chain  of  opinion 
and  comment  on  opinion,  now  going  more,  now  less,  right,  but 
to  be  kept  as  a  chain. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  this  better  than  the  fact  that  Lessing's 
second  master  in  criticism  is — Diderot !  He  does  not  rej^ard 
With  whom  ^^^^  erratic  and  cometic  genius  as  he  regards  Aris- 
A«  combinta  totle,  he  does  not  think  the  Bimix  ImUscrets,  and 
the  remarks  on  the  Fils  Naturd,  and  the  rest,  as 
being  "  as  infallible  as  the  Elements  of  Euclid.*' '  He  would 
have  disqualified  himself  from  serious  consideration  \i  he  had. 
He  dissents  from  some  of  Diderot's  opinions ;  he  combats  some 
of  his  arguments.  But  he  admits,  almost  iu  so  many  words, 
and  in  a  constant  attitude  which  is  more  valuable  than  any 
verbal  admission,  that  this  most  irregular,  revolutionary, 
casual  of  modern  thinkers  has  set  him  on  his  own  path  of 
independent  revaluation  of  critical  principles. 

And  we  find  confirmation  of  this  in  those  of  his  critical 
writings  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned,  as  well  ns  illus- 
...  ,  ^  .  trations  of  other  critical  characteristics  in  him.  It 
CM*  tn  npard  IS  cufiouB  that  Lessing,  so  sensitive  and  receptive 
^'"^f**""^  to  ancient  and  later  modern  influences,  is  almost  as 
proof  against  mediaeval  nud  (iu  his  owu  language) 
early  modem  as  Gottsched  himself.  His  low  estimate  of  Lyric 
seems  to  come  partly  from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  had  slighted 
it,  or  at  least  passed  it  over,  partly  from  the  fact  that  in 
relation  to  Germany  he  is  not  thinking  of  her  ballads  and 
lays,  not  even  of  the  extravagances  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  of  the  tame  Anacreontic  of  Hagedorn,  Gleim,  and  Company. 
Even  his  study  of  Shakespeare  has  not  set  htm  right  in  this 
respect.  It  is  most  curious  to  read  his  contemporary  Hurd,  a 
contemporary  for   whom  Lessing  hud  a  just  respect,  and  to 

*  A|'p«r«TiUy  LewiDg  would  not  only  rcAlly  valuable  articlM  in  the 
turn  lilM^reed  much  with  the  reac-  preaeut  Engtivh  Hchool  curriculum  lire 
lioiiary  modem   who  Hid  that  "the      Greek  and  Euclid." 
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remember  that  Hurd  could  appreciate  not  merely  both  Aristotle 
and  Shakespeare,  but  both  Horace  and  Speuser.  And  there 
are  few  things  which  bring  out  more  clearly  that  immense 
debc  to  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  themselves  which  has  been 
insisted  on  as  due  by  English  criticism.  It  was  too  early  for 
Leasing  to  have  gone  back  to  Gottfried  and  Waltlier;^  the 
German  Renaissance  had  nothing  (save  the  ballads,  which  he 
would  not  have)  to  oflTer  him. 

The  greatest  places  of  the  Dramaturgic  arc  those  at  the  close 
of  No.  95,  and  the  penultimate  pissage  of  all.  In  the  former, 
^  ,  .  after  a  lon;^  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  commen- 
tht  Drama-  taries  ot  Hurd  and  Dacier,  he  rerashiona  his  masters 
turgie  and  famous  dictum  in  other  matter,  that  *'  accuracy  must 
not  be  expected."  He  is  not,  he  says,  "obliged  to 
solve  all  the  problems  he  raises."  His  thoughts  may  seem 
desultory,  or  even  contradictory :  but  it  does  not  matter  if  they 
supply  others  with  the  germ  of  individual  thought.  He  would 
but  scatter  "ftj*i)ienta.  cogiiitionis"  In  the  other,  he  proceeds 
still  farther,  though  still  perhaps  without  a  clear  idea  how  far 
the  path  itself  will  lead.  Germans,  he  says  (I  shorten  some- 
what here),  had  imitated  the  French  because  the  French  were 
believed  to  be  your  only  followers  of  the  ancients.  Then 
English  plays  came  in,  an  entirely  different  style  of  drama  was 
revealed,  and  the  Germans  concluded  that  the  aim  of  tragedy 
could  be  fultilled  without  the  French  rules — that  the  rules 
were  wrong.  And  then  they  went  on  to  object  to  rules 
altogether  as  mere  genius-hampering  pedantry.  "  In  short,  we 
had  very  nearly  thrown  away  in  wantonness  all  past  experi- 
euce,  insisting  that  the  poet  shall  in  every  instance  discover 
the  whole  art  for  himself."  Lessing  has  endeavoured  "to 
an^est  this  secondary  fermentation,"  and  that  is  alL 


'  Not  that  he  did  not  pay  some 
fttteutioa  to  Old  German  :  but  it  had 
little  effect  on  him,  niul  be  wm 
evidently  fonder  of  the  tiftceuth  cen- 
tury tlmu  of  the  thirteenth.  Nor  ii 
what  has  been  eaid  above  to  be  taken 
ut  meaning  that  Guttsched  himself 
neglected  me«1ia'VBl  wrilem.      On   the 


coutrar}',  be  studied  them  very  care* 
fully  u  a  part  of  his  general  patriotic 
"Germanism."  Only  he  did  not  in  the 
least  feel  their  drift.  OpiuiunH  uu 
Lesfiing'H  own  attitude  to  mediicval 
literature  ditfer  remarkably,  but  I 
CAOuot  see  maoh  real  appreciation  in 
it. 


LESSING. 


Invaluable  words  I  and,  if  somewhat  extra-literary, — or,  from 

uother  point  of  view,  directed  to  too  narrow  a  part  of  litera- 
ure, — yet  in  their  true  acceptation  governing  and  guiding  the 

hole   method,   the    entire    campaign,    of    literary    criticism. 

hether  Ijessing  had  taken  any  suggestion  from  Batteux,*  who 

ad  written  long  before  him,  I  do  not  know:  but  the  difl'erent 
ttitude  of  the  French  critic  and  the  German  is  most  int<irest- 

g,  and  gives  the  reason  why  we  have  treated  Batteux  in  the 
t  volume  and  are  treating  Leasing  in  this.      Both  writers 

rceive,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  that  every  work  of  «;euius  is, 
W  at  any  rate  contains,  a  rule.  I  do  not  even  know  that  it 
san  be  denied  that  Lessing,  almost  as  much  as  Batteux,  though 
Under  happier  stars,  has  an  idea  of  working  out  one  genera 
rule  of  all  the  particulars — a  process  which  is  but  too  likely 
o  lead  back  again  into  the  House  of  Bondage;  but  his  actual 
notion  takes  a  far  more  catholic  form,  leads  far  more  directly 
0  the  way  of  salvation.  You  must  study  each  work  of  genius 
n  order  to  get  its  contribution  to  the  Inner  Rule,  the  highest 
brmula.  And  if  you  do  this  all  will  be  well.  It  is  not  the 
Kale — aa  some  falsely  hold,  and  as  perhaps  some  even  have 
wisely  thought  that  the  present  writer  holds — that  does  the 
(arm,  but  its  exclusive  and  disfranchising  application  a  priori 
•—not  even  the  Kind,  but  its  elevation  into  a  caste,  with  the 
sorrelative  institution  of  pariahdom.  And  Lessing's  principle 
rf  never  neglecting  study  of  former  experience  saves  this 
langer  at  once.^ 


*  V,  tvp„  vol.  ii.  p.  523.  Aa  we 
>Te  wen,  J.  A.  Schlegel  hul  tnuuUted 
e  Fi-euchmAn  wlien  LeMiog  was 
reiy  of  kge. 

^  To  ijlu*tr#le  tliis  before  going 
Brther,  wc  may  take  account  both  of 
I  Theatrical  Afi*c<iiunifs,  which  Kll 
•.  TJi  and  Tiii.  of  the  Worki,  aud 
the  •imilar  mUcellaDiee  of  a  moi*e 
lerml  kind  contained  in  vol.  xiv. 
Rie  Utter  include  many  abort  rovien-s 
d  nutes  of  the  kind  elsewltere 
lOtiocd ;  the  fut-uier  supply  by  far  the 
remarkable  iuAtance  of  ilmt 
tnordtnary  xMiuttnj  —  that  mnnia, 


ao  to  openk,  I'or  aaitimilating  all  the 
material  furnifthed  by  older  and  more 
Accouiplished  literature* — which  i«  the 
great  note  of  thia  jieriod  uf  German 
culture.  Much,  as  was  almcet  aeu- 
ewary,  !■  mere  abstract,  t^uch  aa  in 
rol.  7  the  above  -  noticed  analynin  of 
Criiip*«  Virj/i»ii«i  and  the  lony  article 
on  the  Tragedies  of  i>eneca,  where,  how- 
ever, there  U  nut  a  little  actual  criticism 
of  Brumoy,  kc.  The  LivtM  of  Thomson 
("Jacob"  ThomBon)  and  of  Destuuchea 
show  Ma  by  contraAt  what  a  great 
thing  Dr  Johneon  did  in  elaborating 
the  biogr»phical*criticAl  cauterU:  and 


ii  THK   DISSOLVENTS   OF   MO-CLASSICISM. 

Mot  thn  twenty  volumes  of  Lessing's  Works,  or  rather  the 
rifuiiil  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  them  which  contain  or  concen 
J^f*^r,tOiHt4MM  criticism,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  without  some 
^rrrimrns  ttf  more  detailed  mention.  The  first  contains  (besides 
*^"^  the  early  and  not  uninteresting  Preface  to  his  col- 
Inrtwd  yVwM  in  1763)  the  famous  Dissertations  on  the  Fable, 
whicli,  whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  them,  give  an  admirable 
oxiuiipleof  the  thoroughness,  the  sense,  and  the  scholarship  of 
i-^siwing's  critical  method.  He  lays  out  the  history  of  opinion 
*n»  Ills  subject  from  Aristotle  and  Aphthonius  to  Breitinger  and 
Itattoux ;  he  combats,  not  long-windedly  but  scientifically,  those 
opinions  with  which  he  disagrees ;  he  sets  forth  his  own  with 
•uch  further  disposition  of  the  subject  as  he  thinks  proper. 
And  in  sixty  pages  he  has  given  as  masterly  an  example  of 
cnticiflm  on  a  hxndl'  of  general  criticism  (for  we  must  main- 
tain  the  reservations  above  outlined),  as  need  be  desired — an 
example  uniting  antique  clearness  and  proportion,  scholastic 
luethod,  aud  modern  vivacity  and  illustrative  variety.  A  some- 
what different  kind  of  document,  but  the  kind  which  we  have 
flo  often  looked  for  in  vain  hitherto,  is  given  by  the  great  mass 
of  reviewB,  literary  letters,  the  rhetorical  discussions  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  like,  which  fill  four  successive  volumes.*  IVoa 
UiQ  very  first,  written  when  Lessing  was  but  two-and-twent; 
his  scholarship,  his  reading,  and  his  formidable  and  ralhci 
Aggressive  intellectual  ability,  appear  unmistakably.  Much 
is  mere  abstract,  but  more  independent  work  appears  from 
the  long  and  early  criticism  of  the  Captiii^  to  the  re\-iew 
of    Moinhardt's    Italian    Ports,   which    came   just    before    the 

Here  may  be  found  all  manner  of  dealings  with  interesting 
and  heterogeneous  subjects  and  persons,  from  Rooaseau^s  Dijon 
I)iB00une  through  Klopeitock  and  Piron.  Bodmer's  sacred  epics 


•wn    til*    iKMrvtotMM    oo    trmgidit  And   tiM  ^'O^iSEtrnm  of  ft 

f<irM>*y«Mr   ((«•   UttI*  tam%  tlMA  %  tha  Bnflirii  Suge.*  Uwagb 

diUMhiW  Mt'  OalhrL    Om  Mtid»  ta  Hwun^t  wbjeet,  are  «d^ 
V«|,  C  **  Vw  JolMUM  Dfr<ieo."  miglit  >  tl  U.  of  tl»«d 

hikv*  1ii*M  ol  Uit  very  h%liMl  critml  *  TUftOoe«i|4e»Ban  Aviftflj 

(UIACMI  {   lllU  to  b  A  BMf*  ff^WBOt^  (9MU)  of  voL  vi. 
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Three  Epic  Poets  in  Germany  at  once  ! "  says  Leasing,  setting 

[llie  tone  of  niischievous  reviewing  early ;  "  too  much  !  too  much 

of  a  good  thing ! "),  and  "  Gentil "  Bernard  on  the  Art  of  Love, 

Ito  elaborate  dissertations  on  Simon  Lemnius,  the  author  of  that 

edifying  work  the  Monachopomoinachia}     And  later,^  in  more 

[extensive  reference  to  German  Literature,  much  about  the  early 

work  of  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  a  sustained  polemic  against 

Gottsched,  ranging  from  serious  attacks  on  his  authority  as  a 

literary  historian  and  critic  to  " skits"  tending  to  prove  that  he 

was  the  author  of  Candidt^  not  unaccompanied  by  businesslike 

abstracts  of  the  critic's  own  work  to  adjust  the  same  to  more 

general  acceptance.* 

Of  the  Kleiiiere  Philologischc  AhhuTuilun^en,  which  fill  the 
15th  volume,  the  curious  *' Rettungen  des  Horaz"  have  been 
glanced  at  above.  The  opening  "  Vademecum  fur  Lange,"  a 
vitriolic  and  practically  destructive  retort  on  that  blunder- 
ing translator  of  Horace  himself,  who  had  not  had  the  sense 
to  git  down  quietly  under  a  severe  but  not  ofleusive  review 
of  Lessing's,  is  one  of  the  capital  examples  of  its  kind — a 
kind  questionable  but  sometimes  to  be  allowed.  The  "Anmer- 
kungen  iiber  das  Epigramm/'  the  principal  single  constituent 
of  the  volume,''  are  very  noteworthy.  The  rest  consist  mainly 
of  textual  and  other  animadversions  of  the  kind  which  we 
reluctantly  leave  out  here  from  the  Renaissance  downward. 
The  cliief  are  on  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  on  that  interesting 
book  the  fables  of  the  so-called  Anon^mics  Neveleti. 

He  returns  to  this  in  one*"  of  the  numerous  papers  of  vol. 
xvi„  another  collection  of  notes,  notices  (some  of  Old  German 
Literature),  and  reviews,  the  last  mostly  very  short  and  some- 
times a  little  perfunctory.    What  might  have  been  the  most, 


'  Lawong  u  Icm  tolerant  io  thia  ca^e 
io  that  of  MurtiaL  The  fact  is 
that,  in  ftpite  of  \u  outrageouemeu,  the 
Hbel  would  be  ratber  amusing  if  it 
not  ao  exceetlliigly  tauiofoi/ou* — 
with  the  tautology  of  a  certain  class  of 

«  Vol.  u. 
»  P.  205. 


•  P.  173. 

^  ST.  73-156,  The  thirteefUk  volume 
is  whoUy  archuTologtcal,  and  contains 
among  other  thing«  the  polemic  with 
Klutz  ad  to  the  LaocoQn^  and  the 
tractate  (h\  Ancient  JieprtunUUiont  of 
DetttJt, 

•  Ueher  dit  togtnnnnten  Fabdn  au* 
tUn  ZeiUn  der  Minneaingtr^  xvL  47-67. 
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and  ifl  not  the  kast,  intereating  of  these.^  has  for  subject  a 
Oerman  translatiou  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  77te  Eamhlcr  in 
XlTii,  Lessiug  does  not  name  Johnson,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
know  anything  about  him ;  but  he  praises  the  Essays  highly. 
Now,  if  you  could  have  combined  the  ,uood  points  of  these  two, 
and  "sprinkled  in,"  as  Mambrun  might  say,-  a  little /wrc^r 
romanticiis,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  a  better  critical 
mixture  than  the  result. 

The  Btill  further  collection  of  critical  miscellanea  in  vol.  xix, 
is  mostly  philosophical  or,  according  to  Lessing's  unfortunate 
Inter  habit,  tlieological  in  character,^  but  the  long  "  Pope  als 
Mtitaphysiker "  deserves  mention  ns  at  least  partially  literary 
and  as  more  than  partially  guod.  Finally,  the  numerous  and 
not  soldom  interesting  notes  or  motes  of  the  KoUectaTuen  or 
Commonplace  Hook  published  after  Lessiug's  death,  though 
they  frequently  approach  or  flit  round  stiiclly  literary  criticism, 
never,  I  think,  actually  constitute  it.* 

In  the  case  of  so  great  a  name  occupying  the  most  prominent 

position  ut  the  last  turuing-j>oint  of  the  recorded  critical  course, 

it  is  necessary  to  insist  on   those  reserves  which 

to  jffrgAy^i  have  been  made  already.     Everybody  who  has  read 

■"Jj****"     Lessing  carefully  must  have  noticed,  whether  with 

immediate  understanding  of  the  reason  or  not,  the 

very  small  attention  which  he  jmys  to  two  writers  in  his  own 

favourite  department,  whom  some  would  call  the  very  greatest 

in  it,  as  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  and  to  whom  hardly  anj 

nowadays  would  deny  a  place  among  the  greatest  of  Greece  or 

d  thtt  world — tliat  is  to  say,  .ilschylus  and  Aristophanes.     His 

dA&dws  art*  prompt  with  an  excuse  at  least  as  damaging  as 

aosl  cxeoaes.     I^Bople  did  not^  says  Leasii^t's  very  able  aod 

vevj  erudite  commentat<Mr,  M.  Kont,  fuUy  understand  in  those 


(H   wmum  u   1km   till*   Umb   iW 


Mti 

A  Mr  AmaU» 
MK  mm^  «»  kA««  him     ^9»m  te 
fcr  In  a^v  ttet  tte      ^  1*  •«% 


*t«t.mH«gc. 
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days  the  importance  of  ^^scliylus  in  conuection  with  Greek 
myths :  and  the  forms  of  drama  which  he,  and  still  more 
Aristophanes,  adopted  were  unsuitable  to  that  modern  use  and 
application  which  Leasing  always  had  at  heart.  Alas !  the 
value  of  an  author  in  connection  with  Greek  myths  is  so 
exceedingly  indifferent  to  literature!  and  Iiis  value  as  helping 
CO  till  a  sta^  at  the  present  day  is  also  of  so  very  little  im- 
portance! If  ignorance  of  one  of  these  tilings  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  absence  of  the  other  determined  Lessing's  neglect 
of  the  greatest  tragic  poet  of  Greece, — of  the  greatest  comic 
poet,  except  Shakespeare,  of  the  world, — then  it  will  be  but 
too  clear  that  whatever  Lessing  cared  most  for,  it  was  not 
poetry, — that  his  care  for  poetry  as  such — nay,  for  literature 
as  such — was  even  rather  small.  To  call  him  a  "king  of 
criticism  "  is  foolish,  because  that  is  just  what  he  is  not.  He 
is  grand-duke  of  not  a  few  critical  provinces  which,  somehow 
or  other,  he  never  can  consolidate  into  a  universal  monarchy 
of  critical  wit. 

Let  me,  however,  assure  any  of  my  readers  who  are  apt  to 
regard  as  "unfriendly"  or  "unsympathetic"  criticism  which  is 
not  eulojiy  thick  and  slab,  neat  and  unmixed,  that  there  is  no 
intention  here  of  belittling  Lessing's  critical  qualities,^  only  one 
of  indicating  critically  what  they  were  and  what  they  were  not. 
The  gift  of  critical  expression  he  most  certainly  had  in  a  veiy 
high  degree.  His  exposition  is  masterly :  though  he  is  con- 
stantly, as  has  been  said,  leading  the  discussion  aside  from 
concrete  to  abstract,  and  from  particular  to  general  points,  he 
is  scarcely  ever  obscure,  confused,  or  vague.  His  language  is 
precise,  without  being  technical  or  jargonish.  He  has  some- 
thing of  the  German  lack  of  urbanity,  but  he  often  has  a 
felicity  of  expression  that  is  French  rather  than  German,  with 
depth  and  humour  which  are  far  more  German  than  French. 
Never  has  one  of  the  tricks  of  tlie  critical  pedant— <:ommon  to 
the  kind  in  our  day  as  in  his — been  so  happily  described  as 
in  the  opening  of   Wie  dir  Aftfti  den  Tod.  gdnldeien :  "  Herr 


'  1  QMMt  iJftrticulftrljr,  for  inBlance, 
dt^  not  wiab  to  seeui  of  the  tumd  oi 
•tt  AiMricwi  ProffMoi'  whu  announcea 
^  ft  I^nodicAl  u  I  revite  thU  book 
thai  be  beltevee  be  hu  "overthrown 


moat  of  Leeaing'fl  ideu  "  ia  the  LoocoHn, 
"  shown  that  his  statementA  bIjouI 
Homer  are  wrung,  hu  ptychology 
wrong,  and  hia  reoaoning  often  fal- 
UoiouB." 
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Klotz   always  thinks  he  is  at  my  heels.     But  when  I  look 
back  at  his   yelp,  I  see  him  lost  in  a  cloud  of   dust   quite 
astrny  from    the   road   I    have  trodden."^     The   unlucky  dis-     , 
traction  of  his  later  years  to  theological  or  anti-theologica|H 
squabbling  may — nay.  must — have  lost  us  much.     But  as  it     i 
is,  he   never   fails  for   long   together  to  give  those  fcrmenta 
coffjiiiionis  of  which  he  speaks.     He  is  always  "  for  thoughts  " : 
that  fecundity,  as   a   result  of    the   critical  congress,   which 
we   shall   remark   in  his   part-master   Diderot,  is  everywhere j 
present  in  him.  ^M 

Lessing,  whom  the  king  neglected,  may  suggest  Frederic  the 
Great,  whose  i^e  la  LitUraturc  Allcviaude  (17S0)  the  Germans 
Frtderit  have  most  forgivingly  translated  into  the  language 
iht  Grtat.  despised  by  the  writer,  and  adopted  as  a  "  monu- 
ment" of  its  literature.-  It  is  certainly  a  monument  of  a 
kind,  and  the  most  striking  coulrust  possible  to  Lessing'a 
work.  I  shall  not  say  that  it  shows,  as  a  Carlylian  not  less 
fervent  than  myself '  has  admitted  of  Frederic's  historian  on 
Marryat,  that  Frederic  "was  stupid  for  once  in  his  life."  But 
it  certainly  shows  that  he  could  be  absurdly  narrow  and  per- 
verse, and  could  push  the  confidence  of  ignorance  to  a  wonderful 
length.  That  Frederic  wtis  very  ignorant  of  literature  there  is 
no  doubt.  It  is  known  that  he  "had  small  Latin*  and  no 
Greek";  his  expressions  about  English,  the  language  and  the 
literature,  in  this  very  tractatule,  are,  if  possible,  more  im- 
pudently ignorant  ihan  those  about  German :  he  does  not,  I 
think,  so  nivich  as  name  a  Spanish  author;  and  his  references 
to  Italian  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  derived  from 
mere  hearaay. 

AH  this  was  a  good  preparation  for  judging  a  literature  in 
the  very  peculiar  state  of  German  in  iTtiO,  when,  to  do  it 
justice,  a  man  should  have  had  the  knowledge,  then  almost 


'  Lewiag  did  not  Alw&ys  keep  so 
0(K)l.  The  Brit  ft  AMiquAruchen  /n- 
kaltt  (vol.  13,  wl.  cit.)  not  unfrequeotly 
betrfcy  a  rise  of  temperatun,  and  at 
the  Ifwt  boil  ovtT  in  coarse  and  «clf- 
forgetful  lauguage. 

-  l*ffktKhc  LitUmturdtnk^wxl' .    Heil- 


bronc,  1883.  One  cannot  be  too  gntehil 
for  the  admirable  re-edition  of  thia  by 
HeiT  L.  Geiger.     Berliu,  1902, 

'  Mr  David  Hannay,  Introduction  to 
JiKcb  Fait}\fitl,     London,  1895. 

*  Goethe,   Conv.    Eck.,   i.   125, 
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impossible,  of  the  various  periods  from  "  Middle  High "  on- 
wards, the  power  to  appreciate  ita  very  diflereut  phases, 
which  few  had,  and  the  power,  which  hardly  anyl>ody  ever 
has,  of  appreciating  the  literary  present,  and  even  future.  Bab 
Frederic  need  not  have  made  so  near  an  approach  to  stupidity 
as  he  makes  here.* 

That  there  is  considerable  truth  and  shrewdness  in  the  king's 
censure  of  his  subjects'  pedantry  and  wane  of  taste  is  quite 
certain ;  tliat  the  German  language  was  in  a  less 
favourable  condition  for  literature  than  any  other 
of  the  great  European  languages  is  certain  also. 
Many  of  his  practical  precepts  are  as  sensible  as  we  should 
expect  from  a  man  so  great  in  affairs.  But  his  literary 
criticism  is  rather  worse  than  we  should  expect  even  from  a 
disciple  of  Voltaire,  whose  pet  prejudices  they  not  merely 
reflect  but  exaggerate.  Of  all  the  '* answers"  (a  most  interest- 
ing list  of  which,  with  account  of  them  where  possible,  from 
that  one  of  Goethe's,  which  has  the  here  most  deplorable 
"  defect  of  being  lost,"  downwards,  will  be  found  in  Herr 
Geiger'e  Introduction)  tlie  happiest  is  in  three  words  of 
Herder's,  which  describe  the  treatise  as  "  ein  comisehes  Mds- 
teniuck"^  Frederic  attributes  to  Horace,  and  in  the  Ars 
Poetica  too,  four  words  *  which  do  not  occur  there,  which 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  get  into  the  metre  without  destroy- 
ing their  juxtaposition,  and  which  it  would  be  not  much  easier 
to  adjust  to  any  context  of  the  actual  piece.  He  attributes  to 
Aristotle  not  merely  tlie  Three  Unities,  but  instead  of  the 
'*  Unity  of  Action"  the  "Unity  of  Interest"  thus  handing  over 

'  A«  io  hi»  ffmartneM  (p.  12,  ed.  cit. ) 
cm  the  pbni-«  (which  he  mwftltributea, 
but  Uiia  u  nothing),  "  Ihro  Mftjeatat 
Olanx«u  wie  eiu  tvArfunkel  fua.  Finger 
»J«r  Jetzufeo  Zeit."  "Peul-on,"  ftaks 
this  other  AlAJeaty  with  Rno  inmy, 
**rien  d«  plus  mauvmUl  Pourquoi 
uoe  eacftrboucle  f  Btt-ce  tjut  te  tempt 
a  «n  doigt  t  Quand  od  1«  repr^nte, 
OD  U  peint  svec  dea  ailes,  parcequ'll 
t>nvol«  «an>t  cene,  nvec  un  cle|i«ydre 
p«rc«(iue  lea  heurea  le  divinent,  et  on 
Rfme  K)n  brat  d'un  IbuIx  pour  dtftti^ier 
TOk  lU. 


qu'il  fftuche  ou  d6truit  tout  oe  qui 
exi«ie."  The  (juoatiun  u  to  the  car- 
buncle i»,  of  cuurae,  An  exAmple  of 
pure  ignomuce,  am  is  the  |^n«ral  objec- 
tion to  the  cuuKcnttcd  phnue  and 
figure  of  the  "finger  of  time"  &ud 
its  ring.  But  "  artna  "  generally  hare 
"finger*,"  unleM  tlieae  are  cut  off; 
and  how,  Ihro  Maje§tdt,  does  Time 
work  his  scythe  without  thetu  ? 

*  Quoted  by  Oeigcr,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxvi. 

*'*Tot   xrrba,    tot  pewwfera."— Ibid., 
p.  18. 
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the  whole   position  to  the  anti-Aristotelians   after  a  fashioa 

which,  if  one  of  the  king's  own  ijenerala  had  iiuitated  it  in 
actual  war,  would  have  "broken"  him  for  life,  if  it  had  not 
put  him  against  a  wall,  and  opposite  to  a  file  of  grenadiers.  He 
thinks  that  Epicietus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  in  I^tin; 
that  Toland  wrote  the  LexyuUhcm  \  that  Marot,  Rabelais,  and 
Montaigne  wrote  a  jargon  at  least  as  bad  as  any  German — '*  grass 
and  destitute  of  grace."  In  the  most  celebrated  passage^ — 
perhaps  the  only  one  generally  known — he  not  only  out- 
Voltaires  Voltaire  by  speaking  of  the  *' abominable  pieces  of 
Shakespeare,"  those  absurd  '*  farces  worthy  of  Canadian 
savages,"  but  stigmatises  Gociz  von  Berlichijigcn  as  a  "detestable 
imitation"  of  them.  He  hardly  knows  of  any  other  German 
wriiera,  and  of  those  whom  he  praises  Gellert  and  Gessner  are 
the  only  ones  who  have  retained  the  legist  reputation.  If  for 
one  tiling  ihat  he  did — the  injunction  to  write  in  German  and 
not  take  refuge  in  other  languages — one  is  tempted  to  spare 
him,  the  inerir,  almost  disappears  when  one  remembers  that  lie 
meant  the  German  to  be  written  in  the  teeth  of  the  natural 
bent  of  the  language.  The  bulk  of  his  positive  directions 
has  nothint^  to  do  with  literature  wliatsoever,  but  with  the 
teaching  of  pliysical  science,  of  law,  &c.  And  the  real  apex  of 
the  coviischcs  Afeisterstuck  (for  Herder's  words  are  too  good  not 
to  be  repeateii)  is  to  be  found  at  ihe  end.  He  prophesies,  and 
{such  is  the  unendiiif;  and  unfathomable  irony  of  Fate  !)  he  pro- 
phesies quite  truly,  that  *'  the  palmy  days  of  our  Literature  have 
not  come,  but  they  are  approaching,"  that  he  is  their  harbinger, 
that  they  are  just  about  to  appear,  "  that  though  he  shall  not 
see  them,  his  age  making  it  hopeless,  he,  like  Moses,  sees  tlie 
Promised  Land,  but  must  not  enter  it."  The  inevitable  jests 
at  Moses  himself,  nnd  the  bare  "  rocks  of  sterile  Idurnea,"  follow. 
But  it  was  Moses  who  laughed  last.  Every  word  of  Frederic's 
prophecy  came  true;  but  it  was  because  Germany  neglected 
every  item  of  Frederic's  prescription.  The  palmy  days  did 
come :  they  lasied  for  fifty  glorious  years  and  (with  Heine) 
But   their   light    was    the    light  borrowed   from  tlie 

>  P.  23. 


longer. 


•ibominable   Slmkespeure,  and  their  leader  was  the  author  of 
Goetz  von.  Berfickinqen} 


*  By  *n  accirlent  Dot  worth  dUftting 
upon  I  was  un&ble  to  incorporate  the 
result*  of  careful  reading  of  Kontg  nud 
CoQti  in  the  text.  The  fnrmer'a  treat* 
be  on  Taste  U  verj*  rcMpectablt;  for  it« 
time,  aud  niunt  tlieii  have  been  ciuite 
etimulating:;  but  it  belongs  to  the  ob- 
•olete  box  of  our  nrntter.  Tnste,  ex- 
cellent in  the  palmy  times  of  Greek 
liicmture,  decliDed  later,  wa»*  revived 
bj  the  ItiMnanii,  lonl  in  the  Middle 
JLge«,  recorered  at  the  ReiiAieisance, 
lout  again  and  recovered  by  tlit  Krv uch, 
oAd  Mi  ou.  He  \%  much  cumbered  (aa 
#ume  other  excellent  per^nnn  have 
been)  About  the  origin  of  the  uy^ni 
Ta*te — deprivei  the  Spaniardti  of  the 
boDour  of  inventing  it,  and  very  prop- 
erly fioda  ita  origin  in  Gneco-Roman 


times.  It  rau&t  be  natural,  but  can 
bo  improved  by  acquirement.  It  is 
tuorc  immediaUi  than  judgment.  It 
extends  to  quite  trivial  things— snuff, 
wine,  foppery  in  dress,  sensual  pleas- 
ure*}, 4.0. 

Couti'a  work,  in  the  edition  quoted, 
has  the  great  drawlwck  of  b^ng  pre- 
*4ented  almoxt  wholly,  as  far  w  the 
critical  part  of  il  is  concerned,  in  ab- 
fltracta  made  froin  MN.  by  the  editor. 
It  consitttd,  besides  Letters  to  the 
r>oge  M:irco  FoMcariui,  to  Maflfei,  to 
Muratori,  Ac,  of  Treittiacs  on  "Imita- 
tion," "  Poetic  Kantiwy,"  and  the  like 
and  of  animadveniiuuH  ou  classical  and 
Italian  Poetry,  on  Fracastoro,  on  Qrav- 
iua,  and  others.  Itdoea  not  cumc  to 
very  much. 
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THE    ENGLISH    PRECURSORS. 

THE  PIICST  GKOUP— MKIX.KVAL  UBACTiaK— GRAY— rECULIARlTV  OP  HIS 
CRITICAL  POSITION— THE  LETTERS— THE  'OBSERVATIONS*  ON  ARISTO- 
PHANES AND  PLATO— THE  'METRL'M  '—THE  LYDOATE  NOTES— SHEN8TONB 
—  PI3ECV — THE  WAHTONS— JOSEPirS  '  ESSAY  ON  POPE*— THE  *  ADVIN- 
TUHKR'  ESSAYS — THOMAS  WABTON  ON  SPENSER  — HIS  '  HIBTOXr  OF 
ENGLISH  POETRY '  — KURD  :  HIS  COMMENTARY  ON  ADDISON— THE 
HORACE  — THE  DISSERTATIONS  —  OTHER  WORKS — THE  'LETTERS  OS 
CHIVALRY  AN1>  ROMANCE '—THKIR  DOCTRINE — HIS  REAL  IMPOBTASCB 
-ALLEGED  IMPKUFECTIONS  OK  THE  GROUP- STUDIES  IN  PROSODY- 
JOHN  MASON:  HIS  •  POWER  OF  NUMBERS'  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY — 
U2TFOKD:  BIS  'HARMONY  OP  LANGUAGE '—IMPORTANCE  OP  PROSODIO 
IKQUIRY — BTBBli'B  AND  THE  STOP-WATCH. 

We  have  already,  in  clie  last  valume,  seen  that  in  Engiaud,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  tables  of  criticism 
turned,  and  tUat  a  compaDy  of  critics,  not  large,  not  as  a  rule 
very  great  men  of  letters,  began  slowly,  tentatively,  with  a 
great  deal  of  rawness,  and  blindness,  and  even  backsliding,  to 
grope  for  a  catholic  and  free  theory  of  literature,  and  especially 
of  poetry.     We  are  now  to  examine  this  groups  more  narrowly. 


»  One  celebratwl  person,  much  m- 
■ocUted  with  it  in  some  ways,  aud 
reforrad  to  in  passing  atx>ve,  will  not 
Rppear  here.  Horace  Wftl|»ole  did,  for 
8uoh  »  carpet  knight,  real  service  in 
the  goueral  movement ;  but  he  was  a 
Utenuy  critic  pcvr  rirt  only.  His 
admiration  of  Mnw.  de  S^vi/^no  in  not 
really  much  more  to  hie  crodit  than  hia 
sapient  dictum  (to  Beotley,  Feb.  23. 


1755)  that  A  Midtutmner  NigkVt 
Dream  ia  "  forty  times  more  nonsMi- 
aical  than  tlie  worst  translation  of  an 
Italian  opsra-liook."  '*  Notrw  Dame 
dea  Ritchera  "  talked  of  sulyeots  that 
interested  him  in  a  manner  wliich  he 
could  uuderstand  :  8bak«pe&re  m-as 
neither  "Gothic  "  nor  modern.     So  he 

liked  the  one  and  deaptsed  the  other 

uncritically  in  both 
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grofip. 


With  the  not  quite  certainly  to  be  allowed  exception  of  Gray, 
no  one  of  them  could  pretend  to  the  first  rank  in  the  literature 
of  the  time;  and  most  of  them  (Hurd  and  Percy  were  the 
chief  exceptions)  did  not  live  to  see,  even  at  the  extreme  verge 
of  life,  the  advent  of  the  champions  who  were  to  carry  their 
principles  into  practice.  But  they  were  the  harbingers  of  the 
dawn,  little  as  in  some  cases  (perhaps  in  all)  they  compre- 
hended the  light  that  faintly  and  fitfully  illuminated  them 
.    beforehand. 

P        Three  of  the  writers  of  this  class  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
name    here   have    been    alluded  to   already;    the   others    werr 
Shenstone  and  the  Wartons.      As  so  often  happens 
in    similar    cases,    it    is    exceedingly    difficult    to 
assign   exact  priority,    for   mere   dates   of  publica- 
tion   are   al way s   m islead  in g  ;    and    in    th is    case,   from    their 
close  juxtaposition,  they  almost  of  themselves  give  the  warn- 
ing   that   they   are    not   to    be   trusted.       How    early,    in   his 
indolent  industry  at  Cambridge,  Gray  had   come  to  a  Pisgah- 
Bight   of   the   true  course  of  English  poetry ;    Shenstone,  in 
p^ittering  and   maundering  at  the   Leasowes,  to   glimpses  of 
the   same;   Percy  and  Shenstone  again  to  their  design,  after- 
vvards  executed  by  Percy  alone,  of  publishing  the  Heliqnes;  the 
Wartons  to  their  revolutionary  views  of  Pope  on  the  one  side 
and    Spenser  on  the  other  ;    Hurd   to  his  curious   mixture  of 
trae   and   false  aper^jw; — it  is  really  impossible  to  say.     The 
l^st-named,  judging  all  hia  work  together,  may  seem   the  least 
likely,  early  as  some  of  that  work  is,  to  have  struck  out  a  dis- 
tinctly original  way  for  himself;   but  all,  no  doubt,  were  really 
<3 riven,  iwientes  ro/cn/<^,  conscious  or  unconscious,  by  the  Time- 
spirit. 

The   process   which  the  Spirit  employed  for  efiecting  this 

^^reat  change  was  a  simple  one ;  indeed,  we  have  almost  summed 

lip    his    inspiration     in     the    oracular    admonition, 

eoc/i^    -^"^"Z^*^*"   tr-gwirt/fi   matrcm.     For   more   than    two 

B  hundred  years  literary  criticism  had  been  insolently 

"■or    ignorantly   neglecting  its   mother,   the    Middle  Age — now 

^^ith  a  tacit  assumption  that  this  period  oMght  to  be  neglected, 

toow  with  an  open  and  expressed  scorn  of  it.      But,  as  usually 

liappens,  a    return    bad    begun  to   be    made   just    when    the 
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opposite  progress  seemed  to  have  reached  its  highest  point. 
Dryden  himself  had  *'  translated  "  and  warmly  praised 
Chaucer;  Addison  had  patronised  Uhe^y  Chase.  Bat  before 
the  death  of  Pope  much  larger  and  more  audaciouB  explora- 
tions had  boon  attempted.  In  Scotland — whether  consciously 
stung  or  not  by  the  disgrace  of  a  century  almost  barren  of 
literature — Watson  the  printer^  and  Allan  Ramsay'  had,  in 
1700-11  and  1724-40,  unearthed  a  good  deal  of  old  poetiy. 
In  England  the  anonymous  compiler ^  of  the  Ballach  of  1723 
had  done  sometliing,  and  Oldys  the  antiquary,  under  the 
shelter  of  "  Mrs  Cooper's  "  petticoat,  had  done  more  with  the 
Muses'  Lihrary  of  1737.  These  examples*  were  followed  out, 
not  without  a  little  cheap  contempt  from  those  who  would 
be  in  the  fashion,  and  knew  not  that  this  fashion  had  received 
warning.  But  they  were  followed,  and  their  most  remarkable 
result,  in  criticism  and  creation  combined,  is  the  work  of 
Gray, 

We  have  not  so  very  many  fairer  figures  in  our  "fair  "  herd 
than  Gray,  though  the  fairness  may  be  somewhat  like  that  of 

Crispo,'*  visible  chiefly  to  a  lover  of  criticism  itself. 

His  actual  critical  performance  is,  in  proportion, 
scantier  even  than  his  poetical ;  and  the  scantiness  may  at 
first  sight  seem  even  stranger,  since  a  man  can  but  poetise 
when  he  can,  but  may,  if  he  has  the  critical  faculty, 
criticise  almost  when  he  will  and  has  the  opportunity.  That 
opportunity  (again  at  first  sight)  Gi-ay  muy  seem  to  have 
had,  as  scarcely  another  man  in  our  whole  long  history 
bos  had  it.  He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  do  anything  else.  He  had  sufficient  means, 
no  professional  avocations,  the  knowledge,  the  circumstances, 
the  locale^  the  wits,  the  taste,  even  the  velleity — everything 
but,  in  the  full  sense,  the  will.     This  indeed  he  might,  in   all 


N 


Gray. 


^  0uxice  ColUction  of  Seals  Poenis.  \n 
three  Parts.  Reprinted  in  1  vol.  (Glas- 
gow,  1869). 

'  Th«  JFiwyrMH.  The  Tm-TabU  Afia- 
eeliany.  Reprinced  in  4  vols.  (Glasgow, 
187«). 

*  Said  to  be  Amhroao  Philij«.  If  so, 
the  book,  dc4pit«  ita  uuurtticiil  and 
heterogoueoua  charauter,  is   "Kamb/' 


Paniby's  "  btwt  work  by  far.  Then?  is  a 
reprint,  without  date  (3  vols. ),  among 
the  very  vahtablo  serie»  of  sucli  things 
wliicli  were  published  by  Pearson  c 
1870. 

*  For  more  on  them,  we  uhap.  vi.  of 
this  Iwok. 

^  Aiuouiiia,  Ep.  77. 


circnmstances  and  at  uU  titues,  have  lacked*  for  Mr  Arnold 
showed  himself  no  philosophic  student  of  hiinianity  when  he 
said  that  at  the  date  of  Miltou,  or  at  tho  date  of  Keats,  Gray 
woald  have  been  a  dififerent  man.  His  work  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  differout  work;  but  that  is  another  matter.  At 
all  times,  prol>ably,  Gray  would  have  had  the  same  fnstidious- 
ue^^s,  the  same  liability  to  be  "  put  otf";  and  if  his  preliminary'' 
difficulties  had  been  lightened  by  the  provision,  in  times  nearer 
onr  own,  of  the  necessary  rough-hewing  nnd  tirst  research  by 
others,  yet  this  very  provision  would  probably  have  prevented 
him  from  pursuinif  what  he  would  have  disdainfully  regarded 
as  a  second-hand  business.  We  may — we  must — regret  that 
he  never  finished  that  HvUori/  of  English  Poetry  which  he 
hardly  l)egan,  that  he  never  attempted  the  half-dozen  other 
things  of  the  kind,  which  he  was  better  equipped  for  doing 
than  any  man  then  living,  and  than  all  but  three  or  four  men 
who  have  lived  since.  But  the  regret  must  be  tempered  by  a 
secret  consciousness  that  on  the  whole  he  probably  would  not 
have  done  them,  let  time  and  chance  and  circumstance  have 
favoured  him  never  so  lavishly. 

Yet  this  very  idiosyncrasy  of  limitation  and  hamper  in  bira 
rusde,  in  a  sense,  for  criticism  ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  critical  temperament,  neither  of  which 
pffiit"^'^^  ^  could  be  spared.  There  is  the  enger,  strenuous, 
almost  headlong  critical  disposition  of  a  Dryden, 
which  races  like  a  conflagration*  over  all  the  field 
it  can  cover ;  and  there  is  the  hesitating,  ephectic,  intermittent 
temperament  of  a  Gray»  which  directs  an  intense  and  all-dis- 
solving, but  ill-maintained  heat  at  this  and  that  special  part  of 
the  subject.  In  what  is  called,  and  sometimes  is,  "  originality," 
this  latter  temperament  is  perhaps  the  more  fertile  of  the  two^ 
and  Gray  has  it  in  an  almost  astounding  measure.  Great  as 
was  his  own  reading,  a  man  might,  I  think,  be  as  well  read  as 
himself  without  dtHcovering  any  real  indebtedness  of  his,  ex- 
cept to  a  certain  general  influence  of  literary  study  in  many 
tini^a  and  tongues.  He  knew  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
most  of  the  other  agents  in  the  quiet  and  gradual  revolution 
which  was  coming  on  English  poetic  and  literary  taste ;  but  he 

*  Witli  ttcknonl(j(]yT»ientfl  to  Lun^ntu. 
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was  much  in  advauce  of  all  of  them  in  time.  Well  as  he  was 
read  in  ItaliaUj  he  nowhere,  I  thitik,  cites  Gravina,  in  whom 
there  wus  something;  to  put  him  on  new  tracks;  and  though 
he  was  at  least  equally  well  read  in  French,  and  does  cite  Fon- 
tenelle,  it  is  not  for  any  of  the  critical  germs  which  we  have 
discovered  in  that  elusive  oracle.  The  one  modern  language 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  was 
German,^  where  the  half-blind  strugirlings  of  the  Zurich 
school  might  have  had  some  stimulus  for  him.  Whatever  he 
did,  alone  he  did  it ;  and  though  the  volume  of  his  strictly 
critical  oliservations  (not  directed  to  mere  common  tutorial 
scholarship)  would,  if  printed  consecutively,  perhaps  not  fill 
twenty^certainly  not  fifty — pages  of  this  book^  its  virtue, 
intrinsic  and  suggestive,  surpasses  that  of  libraries  full  of 
Hapins  and  even  of  Batteux. 

From  the  very  first  these  observations  have,  to  us,  no  ua^^ 
certain  sound.  In  a  letter  to  West,^  when  the  writer  was 
about  six-and-twenty,  we  find  it  stated  with  equal 
dogmatism,  truth,  and  independence  of  authority 
that  '*  the  language  of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of  poetry 
except  among  the  French,  whose  verse,  where  the  thought  or 
image  does  not  support  it,  differs  nothing  from  prose/'  with  tfft 
long  and  valuable  citation,  illustrating;  this  defence  of  "  poetic 
diction,"  and  no  doubt  thei*eby  arousing  the  wrath  of 
Wordsworth.  Less  developed,  but  equally  important  and 
equally  original,  is  the  subsequent  description  of  our  language 
as  not  being  "  a  settled  thing"  like  the  French.  Gray,  indeed, 
makes  this  with  explicit  reference  only  to  the  revival  of 
archaisms,  which  he  defends ;  but,  as  we  see  from  other  places 
as  well  as  by  natural  deduction,  it  extends  to  reasonable 
neologisms  also.  In  this  respect  Gray  is  with  all  the  best 
original  writers,  from  Chancer  and  Langlond  downwards,  but 
against  a  respectably  mistaken  body  of  critics  who  would  fain 
not  merely  introduce  the  caste  system  into  Knglish,  but,  like 
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*  Mr  Oossc,  I  find,  ogrcfs  witli  me 
on  this  point.  It  is  well  known  that 
ignorance  of  firman  iras  almost  (Ohea- 
t«r6eld,  1  Uiiuk,  in  encoumging  hitt 
•on  to  tho  stady,  aaya  roundly  that  it 
was  quite)  universal  amon^  Englislnnen 


in  tlie  mid-t'igliUKiith  ccDtury. 

*  CJray'a    l^'orku  {td.  (losse,  4  voli 
London,  1884),  ii.  p.  lOtl,  Letter  xliv., 
dated  April,  wiUioul  the  yoar ;  but 
next  gives  it:  17412. 
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Sir  Boyle  Roche,  make  it  hereditary  in  this  caste  not  to  have 
any  children. 

This  same  letter  contains  some  of  Gray's  best-known 
criticisms,  in  his  faint  praise  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his 
warm  appreciation  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that,  in  this  last»  Gray  intended  any  uncom- 
plimentary comparison,  or  that  he  meant  anything  more  than 
a  defence  of  the  novel  generally — a  defence  wLicli  itself  de- 
serves whatever  crown  is  appropriated  to  critical  merit,  inasmuch 
as  the  novel  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Cinderella  of 
Literatnre.  However,  both  Fielding  and  Smollett  were  pro- 
bably t-oo  boisterous  for  Gray,  who  could  appreciate  Sterne 
better,  though  he  disliked  "Tristram's"  faults. 

Hut  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  in  criticisms  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  indeed  in  detinite  critical  appreciation  at  all,  that 
Gray's  strength  lies.  For  any  defects  in  the  former  he  has,  of 
course,  the  excuse  that  his  was  a  day  of  rather  sradl  things 
in  poetry  ;  but,  once  more,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  cir- 
cumstances would  have  much  altered  the  case.  We  must 
remember  that  Mr  Arnold  also  does  not  come  very  well  out 
of  this  test;  and  iodeeil,  that  second  variety  of  the  critical 
temperament  which  we  have  defined  above  is  not  conducive 
to  enthusiasm.*  It  is,  oC  course,  unlucky  that  Gray's  personal 
affection  for  Mason  directed  his  most  elaborate  praises  to  u 
tenth-rate  object ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  he  does 
reprehend  in  Mason  faults — such  as  excessive  personification 
— which  were  not  merely  those  of  his  friend,  the  husband  of 
"dend  Maria,"  bat  his  own.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that, 
thanks  to  Mason  himself,  we  have  the  similar  criticisms  of 
Beattie  only  in  a  garbled  condition  ;  but  they  too  are  sound 
and  sensible,  if  very  merciful  The  mercy,  however,  which 
Gray  showed  perhaps  too  plentifuJly  to  friends  and  relations 
he  did  not  extend  to  otlierjs.  That  the  "  frozen  grace "  of 
Akenside  appealed  little  to  bini  is  less  remarkable  than  hia 
famoas  pair  of  judgments  on  "Joe"  Warton  and  Collins. 

'  Orrny  hat  been  iiphniided  with  his 
dracn|itino  (in  pHtl  at  least]  of  Bcwwell's 
h«l)-book  u  **a  ilUlogue  t)«twceii  a 
pnn  gDOM  and  a  Iiero."  It  doo«  liim 
Ao  dlacwUt;  in   fitet,  Im  miglil   liavA 


mimnittriseil  the  wliolo  of  BoswtfU'a 
work,  had  he  lived  to  eee  it,  as  that  of 
a  gn.'«ii  gooae  «itb  a  8«nii-hoioie  love 
for  heroes. 
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The  conpling  itself,  moreover,  aiiii  even  the  prophecy  thi 
''neither  will  last/'  are  less  exlniordinary  (for  the  very  keen* 
eyes,  when  unassisted  by  "  the  firm  perspective  of  the  pastt' 
will  err  in  this  way,  and  Joseph's  Odes  are,  as  bis  friend,  DrJ| 
Johnson,  said  of  the  rumps  and  kidneys,  **very  pretty  liitJ 
tbiuga*')  than  the  ascription  of  *' a  bad  ear"  to  Collins.     Tl 
is    certainly    "a    term    inexplicable    to   the    Muse."        It 
^vritten   iu   1746.      Five  years   later  an    undated    but  clearl] 
datable  letter  to  Walpole  contains  (Ixxxiv.,  ed.  cit.)  in  a  notice 
of  Dodsley's  Misci-Jlani/,  quite  a  sheaf  of  criticisms.      That  of 
Tickell — '*a  poor  short-winded  imitator  of  Addison,   who  had^ 
himself  not  above  three  or  four  notes  in  poetry,  sweet  enou{ 
indeed,  like  those  of  a  German  flute,  but  such  as  soon  tire  aw 
satiate  the  ear  with  their  frequent  return  " — is  very  notable  fc 
this   glance    backward    on  the   great  Mr   Addison,    though  it 
would  have  been  unjust  to  Tickell   if  (which   does   not    quite 
appear)   it    had   been    intended    to   include   his   fine    elegy  on 
Addison   himself,  and  the  still  finer  one  on  Cadogan.^      Gray 
is   quite   amiable   to    The   Spleen  and    The  Schoolmistress,  and 
London ;  justly  assigns  to  Dyer  (the  Dyer  of  Grongar  Hill^  not 
of  The  Fla:4:t)  *'  more  of  poetry  in  his  imagination  than  almost 
any  of  our  number,"  but  unjustly   calls  him    *'  rough   and   in- 
judicious," and   brushes  most  of  the  rest  away,  not  too  super- 
ciliously.      A  year  later  (December   1752,   to   Wharton)  he 
grants  to  Hall's  Satires  "  fulness  of  spirit  and  poetry ;   as  much 
of  the  first  as  Dr   Doune,   and  far   more   of  the   latter."       In 
the  elaborate  *'  buckwashing  "  of  Mason's  Caraciacm  ode,  which 
occupies  great  psrt  of  the   very   lotig   letter  of  December   19, 
1756,  there  is  a  passage  of  great  importance  on  Epic  and  Lyric 
style,   which   exhibits  as  well   perhaps   as   anything   else   the 
indeper»dence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  transitional  consistency, 
of  Gray's  criticism. 

He  says  first  (which  is  true,  and  which  no  rigidly  orthodox 
Neo-Classic  would  or  could  have  admitted):  "The  true  lyric 
style,  with  all  its  flights  of  fancy  ornaments,  heightening  of 
expression,  and  harmony  of  sound,  is  in  its  nature  superior  to 
every  other  style."  Then  he  says  that  this  is  just  the  cause 
why  it  could   not  be  lx>rne  in  a  work  of  great  length ;    then 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  the  ' '  [urullct-jNissagcra  "  luive  tried  tlieir  jaws  on  tUvse. 
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that  the  epic  "therefore  assumed  graver  colours,"  and  only 
stuck  on  a  diamond  borrowed  from  her  sister  here  and  there ; 
tbeu  that  it  is  '^  nutiiral  and  delii^btful "  to  pass  from  the 
graver  stuff  to  the  diamond,  and  then  that  to  pass  from  lyric 
to  epic  is  to  drop  from  verse  to  mere  prose.  All  of  which 
seems  to  argue  a  curious  inequality  in  clearing  the  mind  from 
cant.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  Lyric  is  the  highe&t 
style.  But  surely  the  reason  why  this  height  cannot  be  kept 
ifl  the  weakness,  not  of  human  receptivity  but  of  huniau  pro- 
ductiveness. Give  us  an  IlUul  at  the  pitch  of  the  best  chorus 
of  the  Agamemnon^  and  we  will  gladly  see  whether  we  can 
hear  it  or  not.  Again,  if  you  can  pass  from  the  dress  to  the 
diamond,  why  not  pass  from  the  diamond  to  the  dress?  It  is 
true  that  in  Mason's  case  the  diamonds  were  paste,  and  bad 

tte ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  argument.  When,  in  still 
later  letter  (clxii.)  U\  the  same  *'  Skroddles  "  *  he  lays  it  down 
that  "extreme  conciseness  of  expression,  yet  pure,  persjncnouK, 
and  musical  is  one  o^th^grand  beauties  of  lyric  poetry,"  we 
mast  accentuate  one  of  ike.  Bnt  thei-e  is  a  bombshell  fort 
Neo-Classticigm  in  cvii.,  still  to  "  Skroddles."  "  I  insist  that! 
inse  is  nothing  in  {K)etry,  but  according  to  the  dress  she  wears  \ 
id  the  scene  she  appears  in.*' 

Gray's  attitude  to  Ossmn  is  interesting,  but  very  much  what 
we  should  have  expected.  He  was  bribed  by  its  difference 
from  the  styles  of  wldch  he  was  weary ;  but  he  seetns  from 
the  very  first  to  have  had  quahns  (to  which  he  did  some 
violence,  without  quite  succeeding,  in  order  to  stifle  them)  as  to 
its  genuineness. 

No  intelligent  lover  of  the  classics,  whose  love  is  not  limited 
to  them,  can  fail  to  regret  that  by  very  far  the  larger  bulk  of 
Gmy's  critical  Observations  is  directed  to  Aristo- 
tfttions  on  phanes  and  Plato.  The  annotator  is  not  incom- 
AritCovfuiua  petent,  and  tlie  annotated  are  supremely  worthy  of 
and  Plato.       f.     ,   vl  1     ^  *u  I  1  11     •  1 

bis  labours ;    but  toe  work  was  not  specially  in  need 

of  doing,  and  there  liave  been  very  large  numbers  of  tnen  as 


'  After  ftlU  li«  may  Ikj  forgiven  niach 
»]>]&n*al  ovpr-TAluaLion  of  Mhhuu  for 
tiiift  DMue.  Whatever  its  meaning 
betwton  t}i«  friends,  it  "s|>e»k8"  tlie 
author  uf  &fri(ia  &nd  CataeUieus,  mid 


the  MoHologiica  and  the  O^lrt^  and 
all  but  thoee  Hhi-h  nf  the  epitaph  ou 
his  wife  which  Gray  WTole  for  him. 
"To  akroddle "  should  have  been  natu- 
raliaed  fur  '*  to  write  minor  poetry." 
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well  or  better  qualified  to  do  it.  Such  things  as  this — Aves, 
1114  :  *'  These  were  plates  of  brass  with  which  they  shaded  tbe 
heads  of  atatoes  to  guard  them  from  the  weather  and  the 
birds  " — are  things  which  we  do  not  want  from  a  Gray  at  all. 
They  are  the  business  of  that  harmless  drudge,  the  lexico- 
grapher, in  general,  of  a  competent  fifth-form  master  editing 
the  play,  in  particular.  I5ut  there  was  probably  at  that  time 
not  a  single  man  in  Europe  equally  qualified  by  natural  gifts 
and  by  study  to  deliver  really  critical  and  comparative  opinions 
on  literature,  to  discuss  the  history  and  changes  of  English, 
and  the  like.  Nor  has  there  probably  at  any  date  been  any 
man  better  qualified  for  this,  having  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  his  own  time  and  country.  One  cannot,  then,  but  feel  it 
annoying  that  a  life,  not  long  but  by  no  means  very  short,  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  literary  leisure,  should  have  resulted,  as 
far  aa  this  special  vocation  of  the  author  is  concerned,  in  some 
eighty  small  pages  of  Dissertation  devoted  to  English  metres 
and  to  the  Poems  of  Lydgate. 

Lee  us,  however,  rather  be  thankful  fur  what  we   have  got» 
and  examine  it,  such  as  it  is,  with  care. 

In  the  very  first  words  of  the  Metrum  it  is  curious  and 
delightful  to  see  a  man  at  this  early  period  cutting  right  and 
left  at  the  error  of  the  older  editors,  who  calmly 
shoved  in,  or  left  out,  words  and  ttyllables  to  make 
what  they  thought  correct  versification  for  Chancer,  and  at  the 
other  error  committed  by  the  majority  of  philologists  to-day  in 
holding  that  Chaucer's  syntax,  accidence,  and  orthography  were  as 
precise  as  those  of  a  writer  in  the  school  of  the  French  Academy. 
Even  more  refreshing  are,  on  the  one  hand,  his  knowledge  and 
heed  of  Puttenham,  and,  on  the  other,  his  correction  of  Pulten- 
ham's  doctrine  of  the  fixed  Caesura,  bis  admissions  of  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrine,  and  his  quiet  demonstration  that 
the  admission  of  it  in  the  decasyllable  and  octosyllable  would 
make  havoc  of  our  best  poetry,  llie  contrast  of  this  reason-^ 
able  method  and  just  conclusion,  not  merely  with  the  ignorant) 
or  overbearing  dogmatism  of  Bysshe  half  a  century  earlier,  but 
with  the  perversity,  in  the  face  of  light  and  knowledge,  of 
Guest  a  century  later,  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  tbeJ 
history  of  English  criticism. 
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Uray,  of  course,  was  fallible.  He  entangles  himself  rather 
on  the  subject  of  *'  Riding  Khyine "  ;  and  though  he,  first  (I 
think)  of  all  English  writers,  notices  the  equivalecced  dimeter 
iambics  of  Spenser's  Oak  and  Bryar,  and  compares  Milton's 
octosyllables  with  them,  he  goes  wrong  by  saying  that  this  is 
the  only  English  metre  in  which  such  a  liberty  of  choice  is 
allowed,  and  more  wrong  still  in  bringing  Donne's  well-known 
ruggedness  under  this  head.  And  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  Classical-metre  crfizej  his  remarks 
on  which  would  have  been  very  interesting. 

His  subsequent  analysis  of  "  measures  "  with  the  chief  book» 
or  poems  in  which  they  are  used  is  of  very  great  interest,  but 
as  it  is  a  mere  table  it  hardly  lends  itself  to  comment,  though 
it  fills  nearly  twenty  pages.  Tlie  conclusion,  however,  is  im- 
portant;, and,  without  undue  guessing,  gives  us  fair  warrant  for 
inferring  that  Gray  would  have  had  much  (and  not  a  favour- 
able much)  to  say  on  the  contemporary  practice  he  describes 
if  the  table  had  been  expanded  into  a  dissertation.  And  the 
table  itself,  with  its  notes,  shows  that  though  his  knowledge  of 
&Liddle  English  before  Chaucer  was  necessarily  limited,  yet  he 
knew  and  had  drawn  right  conclusions  from  Rubert  of  Glou- 
cester and  Robert  of  Bmnne,  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale^ 
the  early  English  Life  of  St.  Margarefj  and  the  Poema  Morale} 

His  observations  on  **the  pseudo-Rhythmus"  (which  odd  and 
misleading  term  simply  means  Rhyme)  present  a  learned  and 
judicious  summary  of  the  facts  as  then  known  with  the  shorter 
appendices  on  the  same  subject. 

The  observations  on  John  Lydgate  which  close  Gray's  critical 
dottier  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  more  interesting  subject, 
-,  but  they  enable  us  to  see  what  the  average  quality  of 

Lydgate  the  Histm'^y  would  have  been.  And  they  certainly 
*  go,   in   scheme   and   quality,  very   far   beyond   any 

previous  literary  history  of  any  country  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.     The  article  (as  we  may  call  it)  is  made  up  of  a 


'  A«  firintcd  in  Mr  Goase's  edition 
hi  is  niade  to  say  t}iat  tlio  Moral  Odt 
*ii  writtrn  "alnioat  two  hnndrefi  yeara 
VWChauMr's  time."  The  sense,  how* 
u  wvU  aa  tb«  use  of  the  word 


"Senii^Soxon,"  shows  that  he  meant 
"Iwforo,"  BO  that  "after"  must  be  a 
slip  either  of  bis  own  p«n  or  of  the 
later  press. 
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judicions  mixture  of  biography,  account  of  books  (in  both  cases, 
of  course,  as  far  as  kuown  to  tho  writer  only),  citation,  exposi- 
tion of  points  of  interest  in  subject,  liistory,  manners,  &c., 
criticisms  of  poetical  characteristics  in  the  individual,  and  now 
and  then  critical  excvA'siis  of  a  more  general  kind  suggested  by 
the  subject.  In  one  place^  indeed,  Gray  does  introduce  Homer 
in  justification  of  Lydgate:  but  no  one  will  hesitate  to  do  this 
now  and  then ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  be  does  not  do  it  from 
any  delusion  as  to  a  cui-and-dried  pattern,  or  set  of  patterns, 
to  which  every  poem,  new  or  old,  was  bound  to  conform. 

And  to  this  we  have  to  add  certain  facts  which,  if  not 
critical  utteranceg,  speak  as  few  sucli  utterances  have  done — 
the  novelty  of  Gray's  original  English  poetry,  and  his  selection 
of  Welsh  and  Scxuidiiiavian  originals  for  trauslation  and  imita- 
;tion.  These  things  were  themselves  unspoken  criticism  of  the 
most  important  kind  on  the  literary  habits  and  tastes  of  his 
country,  and  of  Europe  at  large.  The,  to  us,  almost  unintel- 
ligible puzzlement  of  his  coutemj'Oraries — the  "hard  as  Greek" 
of  the  excellent  Garrick,  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  three 
lords  at  York  races,  establish  ^  the  first  point ;  as  for  the 
second,  it  establishes  itself.  To  these  outlying  languages  and 
literjktures  nobody  had  paid  any  attention  whatever  previously  ;* 
tliey  were  now  not  merely  admitted  to  literary  attention,  but 
actually  allowed  and  iuvited  to  exercise  the  most  momentous 
influence  on  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  standards  of  those 
/literatures  which  had  previously  aloue  enjoyed  the  citizenship 
^f  Parnassus. 

Small}  therefore,  as  is  the  extent  of  deliberate  critical  work 
which  Gray  has  left  us,  we  may  perceive  in  it  nearly  all  the 
notes  of  reformed,  revived,  we  might  almost  say  reborn,  criti- 
cism. The  two  dominants  of  these  have  been  already  dwelt 
upon — to  wit,  the  constant  appeal  to  history,  and  the  readiness 
to  take  new  matter,  whether  actually  new  in  time,  or  new 
in  the   sense   of  having  been   hitherto  neglected,  on   its  own 


*  See  ratter  to  Wharton,  October  7, 
1757  (cxxxn.,  ii,  8*0,  ed.  cit.). 

'  I  mean,  of  course,  nobody  except 
sp<^eifllists.  On  the  vexed  qucstiou  of 
CJruy's  dirrrt  knowledge  of  Korw,  on 
the  priority  or  contempoi-anemwncsa  of 


Peroy'e  "  Five  Pieces,"  and  on  the  snb- 
ject  RPnemlly,  an  intiiresting  trefttisft. 
Mr  F.  E.  Kiulay's  Hcantlinaputn  /n- 
finenca  on  Iht  Knffliih  Homanii^  Mmv- 
vu)U  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1903),  has  a|H 
pearcd  mnco  the  tffxt  was  written. 


SHENSrrONE. 


I 


ShtHttOM, 


merita;  not  indeed  with  any  neglect  of  the  ancients — for  Gray 
was  saturated  with  '*  classical "  poetry  iu  every  possible  sense 
of  the  word,  with  Horner  and  Virgil,  as  with  Dtinte  and  Milton 
and  Dryden — but  purely  from  the  ackuo\vled«rment  at  last  of 
the  plain  and  obvious  truth,  "other  Hmos,  other  ways."  As  a/ 
deduction  frotii  these  two  we  note,  as  hardly  anywhere  earlier,. 
A  willingness  to  take  literature  as  it  is,  and  not  to  prescribe  to 
it  what  it  should  be — in  short,  a  mixture  of  catholicity  with' 
tolerance,  which  simply  does  not  exist  anywhere  before.  Lastly, 
we  may  note  a  special  and  very  particular  attention  to  prosody. 
This  IS  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  we  must^  our- 
selves bestow  presently  some  special  attention  upon  it,  and 
may  advanla^eously  note  some  other  exercitations  of  the  kind 
at  the  time  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  group  mentioned  above,  Shenstone^  is 
the  earliest,  the  most  isolated,  and  the  least  direotlv  affected 
Ity  the  raediaev-al  influence.  Yet  he,  too,  must  have 
felt  it  to  have  engaged,  as  we  know  he  did,  with 
Percy  in  that  enterprise  of  the  Rdiques  which  his  early  death 
cut  him  off  from  sharing  fully.  From  his  pretty  j^enerally 
known  poems  no  one  need  have  inferred  much  tendency  of 
the  kind  in  him  :  for  his  Spenserian  imitation,  The.  School- 
mislress,  has  as  mucli  of  burlesque  as  of  discipleship  in  it. 
Nor  are  indications  of  the  kind  extremely  plentiful  in  his 
prose  works.  But  the  remarkable  £smi/s  on  Men  and  Man^ 
ntrnj  which  give  a  much  higher  notion  of  Shenstone's  power 
than  his  excursions  into  the  rococo,  whether  versitied  or  hortu- 
Ury,  are  full  of  the  new  germs.  Even  here,  however,  he  is, 
after  the  prevailing  manner  of  his  century,  n)uch  more  ethical 
than  literary,  and  shows  deference,  if  not  reverence,  to  not  a 
few  of  its  literary  idols.     The  mixed  character  of  his  remarks 

'  DwiTite    the    coriaos     iiifnriAtion      edition,  iu  2  rolfi.,  of  tliu  Pf^ms  and 

Ensayn  {LcmdoTi,  1768),  with  tho  second 
editinn  of  the  odditionnl  vnluniH  rnii* 
tainiiig  the  Letters  (London,  1769). 
Tliesi*  Utter  un  dMcrib«d  by  Omy  in 
the  h'sa  a^eeable  Graiaii  mnnuer,  oa 
"  about  nothing  but  "  the  Lcawwea 
"  and  bin  own  vniimfjfi,  with  two  or 
three  nei(|tlil>ouring  olergyineu  who 
wrote  verecfi  also. " 


oonaos 
which  floch  ftttenlion  seeroa  to  excite 
to  mrmt  miadi  by  no  meAos  devoM  of 
Oikatul  quality.  OradiuUj  it  i^ill  bu 
•sen  tb«t  current  riuwB  of  prosudy  are 
•  tort  o(  "tell-tale  "  or  index  of  the 
•tate  of  poetic  criticism  generally.  They 
CODorm  ua  here,  however,  only  at  cer- 
tain momentB. 
'  My  oojiy  of  turn  is  Dodsley'a  third 
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on  Pope*  (which  are,  however,  on  the  whole  very  just)  may  be 
set  down  by  the  Devils  Advocate  to  the  kind  of  jealousy  com- 
monly entertained  by  the ''younger  generations  who  are  knock- 
ing at  the  door  "  ;  and  his  objection  to  the  plan  of  Spenser  is 
neo-claasically  purblind.  But  his  remapks  on  Prosody  '  breathe 
a  new  spirit,  whicb,  a  little  later,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  in 
development.  His  preference  for  rhymes  that  are  "  long  "  in 
pronuncintion  over  snip-snaps  like  "cat"  and  "not";  his  dis- 
covery— herald  of  the  great  Coleridgean  reaction — that  *'  there 
is  a  vast  beaaty  in  emphasising  in  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  place 
a  word  that  is  virtually  a  dactyl  "  ;  the  way  in  which  he  lays 
stress  on  harmony  of  period  and  music  of  style  as  sources  of 
literary  pleasure ;  and  above  all  the  fact,  that  when  examining 
the  '*  dartylic"  idea  just  given,  he  urges  the  absurdity  of  bar- 
ring trisyllabic  feet  in  any  place,  and  declares  that  a  person 
ignorant  of  Latin  can  discern  Virgil's  harmony,  show  us  the 
new  principles  at  work.  Perhaps  his  acutest  critical  passa^ 
is  the  maxim,  *'  Every  good  poet  includes  a  critic :  the  reverse 
will  not  hold";  his  most  Romantic,  "The  words  *  no  more' 
have  a  singular  patbos,  reminding  us  at  once  of  past  pleasure 
and  the  future  exclnsion  of  it."  ^ 

Shenstone'a  colleague  in  the  intended,  his  executor  in  the 
actual,  scheme  of  the  Heliqnts  was  allowed  by  Fato  to  go  very 
p  much  further  in  the  same  path.      At  no  time,  per- 

haps, has  Bishop  Percy  had  quite  fair  play.      In  hia 
own  day  hie  friend  Johnson  laughed  at  him,  and  his  enemv  ' 


>  Ed.  cit.,  u.  10-13.  158-iai,  imd 
olee  where. 

3  MoHt  of  the  quotations  follomng 
are  Touud  in  two  Ksaays  on  "  B«oka 
and  Writers,"  ii.  167-lSO,  228-239. 

'  ii.  172;  ii.  167.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  echoed,  perhaps  tinconscioualy, 
by  more  than  one  great  Rumantiu 
writer.  For  the  st^ond,  corapftit:  Rog- 
nier'a  rerfrtt  pensif  et  con/iis,  Zfawiir  Hi 
el  nitre  plus,  Shenstone's  LetUrn  (as 
is  implied  in  the  rery  Umis  of  Gray 'a 
sneer)  deal  with  literary  subjects  freely 
enough ;  but  their  criticism  ia  rarelj 
important,  though  I  have  noted  a 
good  many   places.     Some  of  the  most 


interesting  {y.  b%  */.,  fd.  cit,)  couceru 
Speuiier,  and  Shuniitone's  gradual  con* 
version  "  from  trifliug  and  laughing  to 
being  nally  in  love  n-ith  him."  From 
another  (Ixii.  p.  176)  we  learn  that  at 
any  rate  when  UTiting,  S.  was  still  in 
the  dark  about  "  the  distance  of  the 
rhymes  "  in  Lycidas.  There  ia  seen  in 
Letter  xc,  \iii.  Hq.,  on  "Fsblea,"  an 
intimation  (c.  iii.  p.  321)  of  the  t>allad 
plan  with  Percy  ;  praise  of  Thm 
Mambler;  a  defence  of  light  j>oetry  as 
being  still  poetry,  Ao.  Ac,  It  is  almost 
all  interesting  as  an  example  of  Critioal 
Eiiucaiiovi. 


J 
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Riteon  attacked  him  with  hia  usual  savagery.  In  onra  the 
publication  at  last  of  his  famous  Folio  Manitscript  ^  has  resulted 
iu  a  good  deal  of  not  exactly  violent,  bub  strong  language  as 
to  his  timorous  and  eclectic  use  of  the  precious  material  he 
had  obtained,  and  his  scarcely  pardonable  tamperiogs  with  such 
things  as  he  did  extract.  Nobody  indeed  less  one-sided  and 
fanatical  ihan  Kitson  himself,  or  less  prejudiced  than  the  great 
lexicographer,  could  ignore  the  vastness  of  the  benefit  which 
the  Rdifixics  actually  conferred  upon  English  literature,  or  the 

^ft  /enormous  influence  which  it  has  directly  and  indirectly  exer- 

^^  cised ;  but  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  to  confine  Percy's 
merits  to  the  corners  of  this  acknowledgment. 

^1  Yet  there  is  much  more,  by  no  means  always  in  the  way  of 

mere  allowance,  to  be  said  for  Percy  than  this.  His  poetic 
taste  was  not  perfect :   it  could   not  be  so.      It  was  unlucky 

H  that  he  had  a  certain  not  wholly  contemptible  faculty  for  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  for  relishing  verse,  and  an  itch  for  exercising 
this;  while  he  suffered,  as  everybody  did  till  at  least  the  close 

H  of  hia  own  life,  from  failing  entirely  to  comprehend  the  late 
and  rather  decadent  principle  that  you  must  leb  ruins  alone — 

^       that  you  must  not  '*  improve"  your  original.      Bat  a  man  must 

H  either  be  strangely  favoured  by  the  gods,  or  else  have  a  real 
genius  for  the  matter,  who  succeeds,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
each  circumstances,  in  getting  together  and  publishing  such  a 

H  cx>llection  as  the  Beliquts.  Nor  are  Percy's  dissertations  destitute 
of  critical  as  well  as  of  instinctive  merit.  Modern  scholarship 
— which  has  the  advantage  rather  of  knowing  more  than  Percy 

H  could  know  than  of  making  a  better  use  of  what  it  does  know, 
and  which  is  much  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  scholars  of  all 
ages  ure 

I"  PrieeU  that  elay  the  slayer 
And  shall  themselvM  be  slain  " — 
can  find,  of  course,  plenty  of  errors  and  shortcomings  in  the 
esuys  on  the  Minstrels  and  the  Ancient  Drama,  the  metre  of 
Pur^  Plov^man,  and  the  Romances;  and  they  are  all  unneces- 
sarily adulterated  with  theories  and  fancies  about  origin,  &c. 
But  ibis  last  adulteration  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  favourite 

Bj  Mcam  HaJm  k  Furnivall.     8      68.)    As  for  Percy'g  Sc&ndinaTiAii  Eu' 
Tol^  aiul  SupptemeuL  (Londou.  1847*      quiriee,  sue  uote  above. 

Tou  ni.  K 
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^Torm  of  competition"  liuioag  critics;  while  I  am  boand  to  say 
that  the  literary  seusa  which  is  bo  active  and  pervading  in 
Percy  seema  to  have  deserted  our  modem  philologists  only  too 
frequently. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  his  errors  and  whatever  his 
shortcomings,  the  enormous,  the  incalculable  stimulus  and 
reagency  of  the  Eeliqites  is  not  now  matter  of  dispute ;  while 
it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  poetical  material  supplied  was 
reinforced  by  a  method  of  historical  and  critical  inquiry  which, 
again  with  all  faults,  could  not  fail  to  have  effects  almost  equally 
momentous  on  criticism  if  not  quite  so  momentous  on  creation. 

The  two  Wartons  and  Hurd  gave  still  more  powerful  assist- 
ance in  this  latter  department,  while  Thomas  Warton  at  least 
supplied  a  great  deal  of  fresh  actual  material  in  bis 
wtrtons,  S'istof'i/.  To  none  of  the  three  has  full  justice,  as 
it  seema  to  me,  been  recently  done;  while  to  one 
of  them  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  done  very  great 
injustice.  The  main  documents  which  we  have  to  consider  in 
the  case  of  the  two  brothers  are  for  Joseph,  his  £ssay  on  Pope 
(1756-71),  and  the  numerous  critical  papers  in  The  Adventurer  ; 
for  Thomas,  the  OhservationR  on  The  Faerie  Quune  (1754),  and 
of  course  The  History  of  English  Poetry  (1774-81). 

Warton'a  Es.-^ay  on  Pope  * — vaguely  famous  as  a  daring  act  of 
iconoclasm,  and  really  important  as  a  document  iu  the  Romantic 
Revolt — almost  literally  anticipates  the  jest  of  a 
•JwyA'*  hundred  years  later  on  another  document,  about 
Pope.  '*  chalking    up    '  No    Popery  ! '   and    then    running 

away."  It  also  shows  the  uncertainty  of  stand- 
point which  is  quite  pardonable  and  indeed  inevitable  in  these 
early  reformers.  To  us  it  is  exceedingly  unlucky  that  Warton 
should  at  page  ii.  of  bis  Preface  ask,  "  What  traces  bos 
Donne  of  pure  poetry?"  Yet  when  we  come  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  (for  the  time)  bold  and  very  nearly  true 
statement  that  Boileau  is  no  more  poetical  than  La  Brny^re, 
we  see  that  Warton  was  thinking  only  of  the  satirist,  not  of 
the  author  of  The  Anniversaries   and  the  "Bracelet"  poems. 


'  VoL   i.  ftp])6&red  in  1756,  vol.  ii.       work  it^'lf,  and  must  b«  ramemhered 
uot  till  1782 — which  gmp  of  a  quarter       tu  reading  the  text. 
of  a  centnry  is  not  imi^rwptible  in  the 
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Further,  Warton  lays  down,  sans  phrase  and  with  no  Addi- 
sonian limitations,  that  "  a  poet  must  have  imagination."  t  He 
is  sore  {iix  may  feel  a  little  more  doubtful)  that  Young,  his 
dedicatee,  would  not  insist  on  being  called  a  poet  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  Satires.  And  he  works  himself  up  to  the 
position  that  in  Pope  there  is  nothing  traiiscendenily  aublime 
or  pathetic,  supporting  this  by  a  very  curious  and  for  its  time 
instructive  division  of  English  poets  into  four  classes.  The 
first  contains  poets  of  the  Hrst  rank  on  the  sublime-pathetic- 
imaginative  standard,  and  is  limited  to  three  —  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  The  second. company — headed  by 
Uryden,  but  including,  not  a  little  to  our  surprise,  Fenton — has 
lees  of  this  poetic  intensity,  but  some,  and  excels  in  rhetorical 
and  didactic  vigour.  The  third  is  reserved  for  those — Butler, 
Swift,  Donne,  Dorset,  &c. — who,  with  little  poetry,  have 
abundant  wit ;  and  the  fourth  "  gulfs "  the  mere  versifiers, 
among  whom  we  grieve  to  find  Sandys  and  even  Fairfax 
herded  with   Pitt  and   Broome. 

There  is  evidently,  both  in  its  rightgoings  and  its  short- 
comings, considerable  matter  in  this  for  discussion  were  such 
discussion  in  place.  But  the  main  heads  of  it,  which  alone 
would  be  important,  must  be  obvious  to  everyone.  In  the  body 
of  the  Essay,  Warton,  as  was  hinted  above,  rather  "hedges."  He 
maintains  his  position  that  Pope  was  not  traiiscendently  a  poet ; 
and  indulges  in  much  detailed  and  sometimes  rather  niggling 
criticism  of  his  work ;  but  reaiimits  him  after  a  fashion  to  a 
sort  of  place  in  Parnassus,  not  quite  "  utmost,  last,  provincial," 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  oat,  on  the  fence  between  Class  Two 
and  Class  Three.  The  book,  as  has  also  been  said,  is  a  real 
document,  showing  drift,  but  also  drifting.  The  Time-Spirit 
is  carrying  the  man  along,  but  he  is  carried  half-unconsciously. 
Warton's  Adcenturer  essays  are  specially  interesting.  They 
'Were  written  early  in  1753—54,  some  years  before  the  critical 

period  of  1760—65,  and  two  or  three  before  his 
^^  ^'^*  Fopt:  essay ;  and  they  were  produced  at  the  recom- 
SiimMya,         tnendation,   if  not  under   the    direct   editorship,    of 

Johnson.       Further,    in    the    peroratorical    remarks 
'hich    were    usual   with    these    artificial    periodicals,  Warton 
F^plains    that  they   were    planned    with   a   definite    intention 
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not  merely  to  reintroduce  Criticism  amoDg  polite  society, 
but  to  reinvest  her  with  something  more  of  exactness  and 
scholarship  than  had  been  usual  since  Addison  followed  the 
French  critics  in  talking  politely  about  critical  subjects. 
Warton's  own  exercitations  are  distinguished  by  a  touch  which 
may  be  best  called  "gingerly/'  He  opens  (No.  49)  with  a 
"  Parallel  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning/*  which  i» 
in  effect  an  almost  violent  attack  on  French  critics,  with  ex- 
ceptions for  Feaelon,  Le  Bossu,  and  Bramoy.  Then,  taking 
the  hint  of  Longinue's  reference  to  *'  the  legislator  of  the  Jews," 
he  feigns  a  fresh  discovery  of  criticisms  of  the  Bible  by  the 
author  of  the  Uepl  "^Y^f/ov^.  He  anticipates  his  examination 
of  Pope  by  some  remarks  (No.  63)  on  that  poet  from  the 
plagiarism-and-parallel-passage  standpoint;  upholds  the  Odyssetf 
(Nos.  75.  80,  83)  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Hiad,  and  of 
perhaps  greater  for  youthful  students ;  insinuates  some  objec- 
tions to  Milton  (No.  101);  studies  Tht  Tempest  (Nos.  93,  97) 
and  Lear  ( Nob.  113,  116,  122)  more  or  less  elaborately.* 
Throughout  he  appears  to  be  conditioned  not  merely  by  the 
facts  glanced  at  above,  by  the  ethical  tendency  of  these 
periodicals  generally,  and  by  his  own  profession  of  school- 
master, but  also  by  a  general  transition  feeling,  a  know-not- 
what-to-think-of-it.  Yet  his  inclination  is  evidently  towards 
something  new — perhaps  he  does  not  quite  know  what — and 
away  from  something  old,  whicli  tvc  at  least  can  perceive  with- 
out much  difficulty  to  bo  the  Neo-Classic  creed.  He  would  pro- 
bably by  no  means  abjure  that  creed  if  it  were  presented  to  him 
as  a  test,  but  he  would  take  it  with  no  small  qualifications. 

For  a  combination  of  earliness,  extension,  and  character 
no  book  noticed  in  this  chapter  exceeds  in  interest  Thomas 
„,  Warton's  OhservcUions  on  Speiiser.'     To  an  ordinarv 

Warton  on  reader,  who  has  heard  that  W  arton  was  one  of  the 
Spenser,  great  ushers  of  Romanticism  in  England,  and  that 
Spenser  was  one  of  the  greatest  influences  which  these  ushers 


»  Oil  this,  iw  on  other  jKiint*  in  tliis  writtou    by    Mr    D,    Nicbol    8niit»rs 

chapter  iind  uh»|..  v.,  and  ou  chapter  eiwJIeiit  e<iitiou  of  BighUmth  Century 

i.  of  the  last  Buok  of  the  I(wt  volume  E9»ay!t  m  .Shakr^^nrf.   C01a8gow,1903.> 

generally,  a  most  valuahle  companion  »  Tlie    full    title    is    Obicrvaliofta   on 

has  been  siippUod  iuice  my  text  was  iht  Faerie   <^,utnr    of   .Spenser    td,    I 


ipplied,  the  opening  of  the  piece,  and  not  a  very  few  passages 
[later,  may  seem  curiously  half-hearted  and  unsympathetic, 
Snch  a  reader,  from  another  though  closely  connected  point 
of  riew,  may  be  disappointed  by  the  fragmentary  and  annota- 
tory  character  of  the  book,  its  deficiency  in  I'ucs  (Tenscrnhky  its 
apologies,  and  coniproiiiises,  and  hesitations.  But  those  who 
have  taken  a  little  trouble  to  inform  themselves  on  the  matter. 
either  by  their  own  inquiries  or  by  following  the  course  which 
baa  been  indicated  in  this  book,  will  be  much  better  satisfied. 
They  will  see  that  he  says  what  he  ought  to  have  said  in  the 
concatenation  accordingly. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  yet  not  discarded 
orthodoxy,  and  how  much  of  characteristic  eighteenth-century 
compromise  there  is  in  the  opening  about  "  depths  of  Gothic 
ignorance  and  barbarity,"  *'  ridiculous  and  incoherent  excur- 
sions," "  old  Provencal  vein,"  and  the  like.  Probably  there  is 
A  good  deal  of  both  ;  ^  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  which 
requires  both  to  excuse  it.  Yet  before  loug  Warton  fastens 
a  sudden  petard  on  the  main  gate  of  the  Neo-Classic  Btronghold 
by  saying :  '*  But  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  judging  either  Ariosto 
or  Spenser  by  precepts  which  they  did  not  attend  to."  Absurd, 
indeed  !  But  what  becomes  of  those  antecedent  laws  of  poetry, 
those  rules  of  the  kind  and  so  forth,  which  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  had  been  accumulating  authority  ?  It  is  no 
good  for  him  to  go  on:  "We  who  live  in  the  days  of  writing 
by  rule.  .  .  .  Critical  taste  is  universally  diffused  .  .  ."  and 
BO  on.  The  petard  goes  on  fizzing  and  sparkling  at  the  gate, 
and  will  blow  it  in  before  long. 

In  the  scattered  annotations,  which  follow  for  a  long  time, 
the  attitude  of  compromise  is  fairly  kept;  and  even  Neo- 
ClBSsics,  as  we  have  seen,  need  not  necessarily  have  objected 
to  Warton's  demonstration  ^  pUces  en  main,  that  Scaliger  "had 
DO  notion  of  simple  and  genuine  beauty  " ;  while  the  whole  of 


(Londcm.  1754);  ed.2. 1782  (of  which  ib 
toy  copy).  From  Hughes's  editions  of 
1716  to  Uptoo'i  of  1758  (nflrr  Warton's 
|fa«t  vdition)  ■  good  desi  of  attf'iitioD 
%mA  beeii  pftid  to  Spenser,  if  not  quite 
Aceorditig  to  knowledge.  For  a  long 
list  of   imitAtions    in   the   eif^hteenth 


wntury  see  Mr  H.  A.  Beers  {Englisk 
Rouianticunn  in  thf  EiffhUtnth  (7«i- 
tnry,  London,  1899,  ]>p.  8.'i4-55,  note), 
who  copiea  it  from  Prof.  Fhelps. 

^  i.  15,  ed.  cit. 

•  Ed.  cit.  i.  96. 
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his  section  (iv.)  on  Spenser's  stanza,  &c.,  is  fall  of  Use-po^sUi  and 
that  (vii.)  on  Spenser's  inaccuracies  is  not  much  better.  But 
the  very  next  section  is  an  important  attack  on  the  plagiarism- 
and-parallel-passage  mania  which  almost  invariably  develops 
itself  in  bad  critics;  and  the  defence  of  hia  author's  Allegory 
(§  X.),  nay,  the  plump  avowal  of  him  as  a  Romantic  poet, 
more  than  atones  for  some  backslidings  even  here.  Above  all, 
the  whole  book  is  distinguished  hj  a  genuine  if  not  always 
understanding  love  of  the  subject ;  secondly,  by  an  obvious 
refusal — sometimes  vocal,  always  latent — to  accept  a  priori 
rules  of  criticism  ;  thirdly,  and  most  valuably  of  all,  by  recur- 
rence to  contemporary  and  preceding  models  as  criteria  instead 
of  to  the  ancients  alone.  Much  of  the  last  part  of  the  book 
is  occupied  with  a  soit  of  first  draft  in  little  of  the  author's 
subsequent  History  ;  he  is  obvionsly  full  of  knowledge  (if  some- 
times flawed)  and  of  study  (if  sometimes  misdirected)  of  early 
English  literature.  And  this  is  what  was  wanted.  "'Nullum 
nnraeu  abest  si  sit  con&cUniia  "  (putting  the  verse  aside)  might 
almost  be  the  critic's  sole  motto  if  it  were  not  that  he  certainly 
cannot  do  without  Prndcntia  itself.  But  Prudentia  without 
her  sister  is  almost  useless :  she  can  at  best  give  inklings,  and 
murmur,  *'  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  what  has  actually  been 
done  in  literature  you  can  never  decide  what  ought  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  done." 

This  is  what  (fives  the  immense,  the  almost  unequalled 
importance  which  Warton's  Historij  nf  Engl'ish  Podry  ^  should 
H'  Hirttorv  P*^^^^*^  ^°  ^^®  ^y®^  °^  persons  who  can  judge  just 
of  Enjilish  judgment.  It  has  errors:  there  is  no  division  of 
Poetry.  literature  in  which  it  is  so  unreasonable  to  expect 

accuracy  as  in  history,  and  no  division  of  history  to  which 
that  good-natured  Aristotelian  dictum  applies  so  strongly  as 
to  literary  history.  Its  method  is  most  certainly  defective,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  disproportion  in  the  treatment 
of   authors   and    subjects.      AVhen   the   author  expatiates    into 


1  Originally  issued  in  the  yeors  1774- 
78-81.  Th«  editinna  of  1824  and  1840, 
with  additional  notes  by  Price  and 
others,  are  valuable  tor  muttt-r ;  and 
that  of  Mr  W.  C.    Hazlitt   (4   vol*,. 


London,  1871),  with  the  aaaiBtanoe  of 
Dra  Fnruivttl,  Morria,  Skeat,  and 
others.  i«vahiahl«*.  But  Warton'a  own 
I>art  is  nocoAnarily  more  and  more  ob- 
scured in  them. 
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atlon,  he  may  often   be  justly  accused   of  first  getting 

oat    of   his  depth   as  regards  the  subject,  and  then  recovering 

himself  by   niakiag   the  treatment   Bhallow.^      And   1    do  not 

know   that  his  individual   criticisms  betray  any  very  frequent 

r  very  extraordinary  acnteness  of  appreciation.     To  say  of  the 

"  Lenten  ia  come  with  love  to  town," 

at  it  "  displays  glimmerings  of  imngination,  and  exhibits 
mo  faint  ideas  of  poetical  expression,"  is  surely  to  be,  as 
hyden  said  of  Smith  and  JolinKon  in  The  Rehearsal^  a  "cool 
d  insignificant  gentleman**;  and  though  it  is  quite  accurate 
recognise  "much  humour  and  spirit"  in  Piers  Ploimnaiij  it 
a  little  inadequate  and  banal. 

Bet  this  is  mere  hole-picking  at  worst,  at  best  the  necessary 
desirable  ballast  or  set-off  to  a  generous  appreciation  of 
arton's  achievement.  If  his  erudition  is  not  unflawed,  its 
mlk  and  mass  are  astonishing  in  a  man  of  his  time  ;  if  his 
method  and  proportion  are  defective,  this  is  almost  inevitable 
the  work  of  a  pioneer;  and  we  have  seen  enough  since  of 
critics  and  historians  who  make  all  their  geese  swans,  not  to 
be  too  hard  on  one  who  sometimes  talked  of  peacocks  or 
bomtriDg-birda  as  if  they  were  barndoor  fowls  or  sparrows. 
The  gootl  which  the  book,  with  its  wealth  of  quotation  as  well 
Mft£  summary,  must  have  done,  is  something  difficult  to  realise 
but  Almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Now  at  least,  for  Eng- 
Iwd  and  for  English,  the  missing  links  were  supplied,  the 
nidden  origins  revealed,  the  Forbidden  Country  thrown  open 
^  exploration.  It  is  worth  while  (though  in  no  unkind  spirit) 
<Mi(»  more  to  recall  Addison's  p^ch4  de  jamessf  in  his  Account 
9f  (h  English  Poets,  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  picture 
presented  by  Warton.  Instead  of  a  millennium  of  illiteracy 
'"d  barbarism,  with  nothing  in  it  worth  noticing  at  all  bat 
Caaocer  and  Spenser — presented,  the  one  as  a  vnlgar  and  obso- 
™  wierryandrew,  and  the  other  as  half  old-wives'-fabulist  and 
'*'>  droning  preacher — century  after  century,  from  at  least  the 
^wrte«Tith  onward  (Warton  does  not  profess  to  handle  Anglo- 
™on)  was  presented  in  regular  literary  development,  with 
wimdaot  examples  of  complicated  literary  kinds,  and  a  crowded 
*  De  quo/abuia! 
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bofiil-roU  of  poets,  with  specimens  of  their  works.  Men  had 
liefore  them — -for  the  (iret  time,  except  in  cases  of  quite  extra- 
ordinary leisure,  opportunities,  taste,  and  energy — the  actual 
pro^reKS  of  Kn^lJKh  prosody  and  English  poetic  diction,  to  set 
Against  the  orthodox  doctrine  that  one  fine  day  not  so  very 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Mr  Waller  achieved  a  sort 
of  minor  miracle  of  creation  in  respect  of  both.  And  all  these 
works  and  poraons  were  accorded  serious  literary  and  critical 
treatment,  such  as  had  bet*u  hitherto  reserved  for  the  classics  of 
old,  for  tho  masterpieces  of  what  Calliferes  calls  Ics  trois  nations 
polin  abroad,  and  for  Kn>,'lish  writers  since  Mr  Waller.  That 
Wartou  did  not  gush  about  them  was  no  fault;  it  was  exactly 
what  could  have  been  desired.  What  was  wanted  was  th 
«ntrnnctt  of  mediiuval  and  llonaissnnce  poetry  into  full  recogni' 
tion  ;  tho  malcing  of  it  Hoffdhig  ;  the  reconstitution  of  literary 
history  so  as  to  place  the  work  of  the  Middle  Period  on  a 
level  basis,  and  in  a  continuous  series,  with  work  ancient  and 
modem.  And  this  W'arton,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  himself, 
hia  University,  and  his  (?hair.*  effected. 

The  remaining  meml»er  of  the  group  requires  handling  with 
some  csare.  Not  much  uotiee  has  been  taken  of  Bishop  Hurd 
^    ^  for  a  long  time  past^  and  some  auiliorities  who  have 

HiiCkm'  gi^(>>n  him  notice  have  been  far  from  kind.  Their 
"*  ankindness.  1  think,  comes  very  sear  injostice ;  but 
Hard  has  himself  to  blame  for  a  good  de«l  of  it. 
At  ft  aaa  Im  laem  to  have  been,  if  fairly  raapeckAble,  not  in 
Ihe  kftsi  ettnetivv;  mi  «ftriy  b«t  oomplet^  iacarafttiofi  of  the 
dinxMitioB  caUed  **  doonishDeM  ** ;  a  toadv  in  his  earlier  mail- 
koo^  «kI  ea  exMler  of  loedfiBg  in  his  later.  He  lived  hn^ 
OMOagli  to  MMfafur  eteii  hie  critical  fiur  fame ;  by  repreeentii^ 
\lm  idnb«lMMi  i<ix  Shakespeare  as  an  abemtioft,  and  drcbtnag 
AmA  Im  n—med  to  hM  fval  km  AMisoft.*  Aad  kb  vvwie 
i^ott  Aiiiiwi  hisMtlf  <hf  «yek«  I  iwpyewy  \m  is  vMnt  eon- 
«KA|y  k«iy«B>  is  ol  a  BirticMin—  aad  peddKac  kiad  for  tke 
pMCl^  «o  mmm  Mfce^y  to  mmW^t  tke  m^aakK  of 


i 
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criticR.  Most  of  Hard's  notes  deal  with  mere  grammar; 
and  while  nearly  all  of  them  forget  that  writerR  like  Addison 
make  grammar  and  are  not  made  by  it,  Kome  are  choice  ex* 
aniples  of  the  sheer  senseless  nrbitrarineHS  which  makes  grammar 
itself  too  often  a  mere  Lordship  of  Misrule  and  Abbacy  of  Un- 
reason.* Yet  even  here  there  are  good  things  ;  especially 
some  attempts' — very  early  and  till  recently  with  very  few 
companions  in  English — to  bring  out  and  analyse  the  rhyth- 
mical qaality  of  prose.  But  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
if  the  long-lived  Bishop  *  had  been  a  critic  only  in  his 
Addisonian  commentary,  he  would  hardly  have  deserved  a 
reference,  and  would  certainly  have  deserved  no  long  reference, 
here; 

His  own  Works*  are  of  much  higher  importance.  The 
edition  (with  commentary,  notes,  and  dissertations)  of  Horace's 
Epistles  to  ilie  Pisos  and  to  Auguslxis  is  in  part  of  the 
class  of  work  to  which  in  this  stage  of  our  history 
we  can  devote  but  slight  attention,  but  even  that  part  shows 
scholarship,  acuteness,  and — what  is  for  our  purpose  almost  more 
important  than  either — wide  and  comparative  acquaintance 
"With  critical  authorities,  from  Aristotle  and  Loaginus  to  Fon- 
tenelle  and  Hume.* 

The  "  Critical  Dissertations "  which  follow  mark  a  higher 
flight,  indeed,  as  their  titles  may  prenionish,  they  rather  dare 
"fchat  critical  inane  bo  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred. 
Hurd  is  here  a  classicist  with  tell-tale  excursions  and  divaga- 
t;ions.      In   his  Jilca  of  Universal  Fodry  he  will  not  at  first  in- 


Th^  fforace. 


K" 

^■•n 


'  f,tf.  Hi.  171:  "Men's  miwis.    Men's, 
itr  th«  genitive  plnral  of  matt,  U  oot 
^Uovabla^" 

*  ru/«  ed.  cit,  iL417,  andea]>ecial]y 
,  389-91,  a  long  note  of  very  great 

ntcreat.  I  do  not  know  whether  Hurd 
^fciad  condescended  to  take  a  hint  from 
'^he  bunible  difwuting  Mavon  {v.  inf.) 

■  He  woa  born  only  twenty  years 
^fln*  the  death  of  Drydcn.  and  died 
^Utr  year  licfore  Tennyson  was  Iwrn. 

•  My  copy  in  10  vola,  (London,  1777) 
irarv  to  lie  made  up  of  ditferent  edl- 

of  the  separate  books— the  fifth  of 


the  Homer  and  Dialoffuet,  the  third  of 
tlie  Co  wiry. 

'  Tliese  tonalities  are  inirtinilarly 
shown  in  a  really  admirable  note,  ii, 
107-16,  on  the  mcthwl  and  art  of 
criticism,  with  itj>ecial  reference  to 
LnnginuB,  tiuuhoura,  and  Addieon. 
Hnrd  is,  liowever,  once  more,  and  in 
more  detail,  too  severe  on  Addison. 
It  niay  l>e  rvjieated  that  Leasing  {taya 
very  particuliir  attention  ti>  Hurd  in 
the  Ilamhnrgdirht  lirfimnlttrtjit,  and 
sjwaks  (if  him  with  great  re8[»oct. 
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elude  verse  in  his  definition^  nor  will  he  accept  the  commoD place 
but  irresistibly  cogent  argument  of  universal  practice 
Sionff***^*    ^^^  expectation.      Poetry  is  the  only  (brra  of  coui- 
positioQ  wliich  has  pleasure  for  its  end ;  verse  gives 
pleasure ;   therefore   poetry    must    use    verse.      The    fiction    or 
imitation   is  the    soul    of  poetry;   but  style   is  its   body   (not^^ 
"  dress,"   mark).       Hurd   even   takes   the   odd   and   not   main«^B 
tainable  but  rather  original  view  that  the  new  pro?e  fiction   is 
a  clumsy  thing,  foolii?hIy  sacrificing  its  proper  aids  of  verse.'       , 
He  is  most  neo-classically  peremptory  as  to  the  laws  of  Kinds, 
which  are  7iot  arbitrary  things  by  an}'  meanB,  nor  "  to  be  varied       ' 
at  pleasure."'      But  tiie  long  Second  Dissertation  On  the  Fro- 
%n7ices  of  the  Drama,  which  avowedly  starts  from  this  principle 
shows,  before  long,  something  more  than  those  easements  and       j 
compromises    by    which,    as    was    said    in    the    last    volume,       ' 
eighteenth-century  critics  often  temper  the  stroitness  of  their 
orthodoxy.     *'  It  is  true,"  says  Hurd,^  *'  the  laws  of  the  drama,        ' 
as  formed  by  Aristotle  out  of  the   Greek  poets,  can  of  them-        I 
selves  be  no  rule  to  us  in  this  matter,  because  these  poets  had        | 
given  no  examples  of  such  intermediate  epecies."      It  is,  in- 
deed, most  true  ;  but  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  prohibition   of  multiplying  and  varying  XindB.      Th4 
Third  and  Fourth  Dissertations,  filling  a  volume  to  themselves, 
deal   with  Poetical  Iviitation  and   its   Marks,  the   hard-worked 
word  '*  imitation  "  being  used  in  its  secondary  or  less  honourable 
sense. 

The  Discourses  are,  in  short,  of  the  "parallel  passage  "  kind,^ 
but  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,*  showing  not  merely  wide  read- 
ing but  real  acuteness,  and  possessing,  in  the  second  instance, 
the  additional  interest  of  being  addressed  to  "  Skroddles " 
Mason,  who  certainly  "  imitated  "  in  this  sense  pretty  freely. 
Even  here  that  differentia  which  saves  Hurd  appears,  as  where 
he  says,*  "  The  golden  times  of  the  English  |X)etry  were  un- 
doubtedly the  reiuTis  (•£  onr  two  queens,"  while,  as  w©  saw  in 
the  last  volume,''  Blnir  was  teaching,  and  for  years  was  to  teach, 


'  ii.  163. 
«  ii.  164. 

»  ii.  220. 

*  Alnioat  too  liberftl,  oa   where   he 
r«n«   foul   of  JeremiAS   Holatoiiius   for 


saying  the  plaiD  tnitb  that  "but  for 
the  ArgvnauHcs,  thrre  had  been  no 
fourth  book  of  the  j£n*is  "  (iii.  49). 

■  iii.  153. 

•  P.  464. 
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sttidentfi  At  Edinborgh,  a  scheme  of  literary  golden  ages  in 
which  that  of  Elizabeth  was  simply  left  out. 

Still,  these  three  volumes,  though  they  would  put  Hurd 
much  higher  than  the  Addison  Commentary,  are  not  those 
which  give  him  the  position  sought  to  be  vindicated  for  him 
here. 

Neither  will  his  titles  be  sought  by  any  one  in  bis  Lectures 
on  the  Prophecies :  while  even  that  edition  of  Cowley's  Selected 
Works  the  principle  of  which  Johnson  '  at  one  time 
Wot-L       attacked,  while  at  another  he   admitted  it  to  more 
favour,  can  only  be  drawn  on  as  a  proof  that  Hurd 
was  superior  to  mere   "correctness"   in   barking   back   to  this 
poet.       Nay,  the  Moral  and  Politicul  IHalogues  (which  drew 
from  the  same   redoubtable  judge'  the  remark,  "I  fear  he  is 
ft  Whig  still  in  his  heart "),  though  very  well  written  and  in- 
teresting in  their  probable  eflect  on   Landor,   are  not  in   the 
main  literary.     Literary  cliaracters — Waller,  Cowley,  and  others 
— often  figure  in  them,  but  only  the  third,  "  On  the  Age   of 
Queen   Elizabeth,"  has  something  of  a  literary  bent,  and  this 
itself  would  scarcely  be  noteworthy  but  for  its  practically  in- 
dependent   app*?ndi3r,   the    Ldttrs   on    Chivalry   and   Romance, 
Bere — not  exactly  in  a  nutshell,  but  in  less  than  oue  hundred 
«nd  fifty  small   pages — lie  all   Hurd's  "  proofs,"  his  claims,  his 
titles:  and  they  seem,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  very  considerable. 
It    is  tme  that   even    here    we    must    make  some    deductions. 
Tlie    passages    about    Chivalry    and    about    the    Crusades    not 
merely  sufler  from  necessarily  insufficient  information,  but  are 
exposed  to  the  diabolical  arrows  of  that  great  advo' 
-^rtj  ChivaJry  catns  diaholi  Johnson  when  he  said  ^  that  Hurd  was 

■•pd  «•  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  for  everything 

Unmaiioe.  ...  t^       .  •    i        <  /    i  - 

sysrematically.     rov  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion 

to  wear  scarlet  breeches;  these  men  would  tell  you  that'accord- 

3Dg  to  causes  and  effects  no  other  wear  could  at  the  time  have 

been    chosen."       This   is  a   most   destructive   shrapnel    to   the 

whole  eighteenth  century,  and  by  no  means  to  the  eighteenth 

century  only  ;   but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Hurd's  Komauce 

waa  aluiost  as  distusteful  to  Johnson  as  his  Whiggery.     And 


>  Bovwvll,  Olobe  ed..  pp.  353.  441.  *  fr^-Av,  od.  oit.  vol.  ri.,  p.  196. 

•  Ihtd.,  p.  698. 
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now  there  is  no  need  fur  any  further  application  of  the  refit 
fire  and  the  fuller's  soap;  while  on  the  other  hand  what  remains 
of  the  Letters  (and  it  ia  much)  is  of  altogether  astonishing 
quality,  I  know  nothing  like  it  outside  England,  even  in 
Germany,  at  its  own  time ;  I  kuow  nothing  like  it  in  England 
for  more  than  thirty  years  after  its  date ;  I  should  be  puzzled 
to  pick  out  anything  superior  to  the  beat  of  it  (with  the  proper 
time  allowance)  since. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  L^tters^  Hurd  meets  the  current 
chatter  about  "  monkish  barbarism,"  "  old  wives*  tales,"  and  the 
rest,  full  tilt.  *'  The  greatest  geniuses,"  he  says, 
"  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  in  Italy,  and  Spenser  and  Milton  in 
England,  were  seduced  by  these  barbarities  of  their  fore- 
fathers; were  even  charmed  by  the  GotLic  Romances.  Was 
this  eapince  and  ahsurdUy  in  tkcm  f  Or  viay  there  iwt  he  some- 
thing in  the  Gothic  Eoviance  peculiarly  suited  to  iM  vieics  of  a 
genius,  and  to  the  cuds  of  poetry  ?  Ami  viay  not  the  philosophic 
modems  have  gone  too  far  in  thtir  perpeiital  contempt  a7id 
ridictde  of  it?'*  There  is  no  mistake  possible  about  this  ;  and 
if  the  author  afterwards  digresses  not  a  little  in  his  "  Chivalry  " 
discussions — if  he  even  falls  into  the  Addisonian  track,  which  he 
elsewhere  condemns,  of  comparing  classical  and  romantic  methods, 
as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  latter,  one  ought,  perhaps,  to  admit 
that  it  was  desirable,  perhaps  necessary,  in  his  day  to  do  so. 
But  when  he  returns  to  his  real  subject,  the  uncompromising- 
ness  and  the  originality  of  his  views  are  equally  evident,  and  they 
gain  not  a  little  by  being  compared  with  Warton,  whose  Obser- 
vations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  had  already  appeared.  After  argu- 
ing, not  without  much  trnth,  that  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
are  greater  when  they  **  use  Gothic  manners  "  than  when  they 
employ  classical,  he  comes  ^  to  Spenser  himself,  and  undertakes 
to  "  criticise  the  Faerie  Qtieene  under  the  idea  not  of  a  classical, 
bnt  of  a  Gothic  composition."  He  shows  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  about  by  subjoining  that,  "if  you  judge  Gothic  archi- 
tecture by  Grecian  rules,  you  find  nothing  but  deformity,  but 
when  you  examine  it  by  its  own  the  result  is  quite  diflTerent." 

»  In  letUr  rilL,  ibW.,  p.  See  sq. 
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A  few  pages  later  ^  he  lays  the  axe  even  more  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  "The  objection  to  Spenser's  method  arises 
from  your  classic  ideas  of  Unity,  which  have  no  place  here." 
There  ia  unity  in  the  Fdcint  Qiueru^  bat  it  is  the  unity  not 
of  action,  but  of  design."  Hurd  even  reprobates  the  additional 
unities  which  Spenser  coinniunicates  by  the  ubiquity  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  by  his  allegory.  (He  may  be  thought  wrong  here, 
but  this  does  not  matter.)  Then  he  proceeds  to  compare  Spenser 
with  Tasso,  who  tries  to  introduce  classic  unity,  and  gives  the 
Englishman  mach  the  higher  place  ;  and  then  again  he  un- 
masks the  whole  of  his  batteries  on  the  French  critics.  He 
points  out,  most  cleverly,  that  they,  after  using  Tasso  to  depre- 
ciate Ariosto,  turned  on  Tasso  himself;  and,  having  dealt 
dexterous  slaps  in  the  face  to  Davenanfc,  Rymer,  and  Shaftes- 
bory,  he  has  a  very  happy  passage'  on  Boileau's  clinquant  du 
Tasse,  and  the  way  in  which  everybody,  even  Addison,  duti- 
fully proceeded  to  think  that  Tasso  was  clinquant^  and  nothing 
else.  Next  he  takes  the  offensive-defensive  for  "  the  golden 
dreams  of  Ariosto,  the  celestial  visions  of  Tasso  "  themselves, 
champions  "the  fairy  way,"  and  convicts  Voltaire  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Addison,  'to  whom  he  had  appealed.  And  then, 
•warming  as  he  goes  on,  he  pours  his  broadsides  into  the  very 
^aleir  capUaine  of  the  pirate  fleet,  the  maxim  "  of  following 
Nature."  *'  The  source  of  bad  criticism,  as  universally  of  bad 
philosophy,  is  the  abase  of  terms.*' '  A  poet,  no  doubt,  must , 
follow  *' Nature";  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  poetical  world, 
not  of  that  of  science  and  experience.  Further,  there  is  not 
only  confusion  general,  but  confusion  particular.  Yon  must 
follow  the  ordinary  nature  in  satire,  in  epigram,  in  didactics, 
iwt  in  other  kinds.  Incrcdulus  odi  has  been  absurdly  mis- 
understood.^ The  "divine  dream  "^  is  among  the  noblest  of 
the  poet's  prerogatives.  '*  The  Henriade"  for  want  of  it,  "  will 
in  a  sliort  time  be  no  more  read  than  Gondihcrt'* ^  And  he 
winds  op  a  very  intelligent  account  of  Chaucer's  satire  on 
Bomance  in  Sir  Thopas  by  a  still  more  intelligent  argument, 
^that  it  was  only  the  abuse  of  Romance  that  Chaucer  satirised, 

>  P.  271.  »  P.  806. 

*  P.  278.  •  P.  309. 
»  P,  290.  '  P.  313. 

*  P.  299, 
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and  by  an  at  least  plansible  criticism  of  the  advent  of  Good 
®'  «  Stoopiug  with  disenchanted  wings  to  earth." 

"  What."  he  concludes,  "  we  have  gotten  is,  yon  will  say,  a 
great  deal  of  guod  sense ;  what  we  have  lost  is  a  world  of  line 
fabling,  the  illasion  of  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  charmed 
spirit  that,  in  spite  of  philosophy  and  fashion,  *  Fairy  '  Spenser 
still  ranks  highest  among  the  poets  ;  I  mean,  with  all  those 
who  are  either  ctime  of  that  house,  or  bave  any  kindness  for  it." 

And  now  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  just  or  fair  to 
say  tliat  the  work  of  the  man  who  wrote  this  thirty -three 
years  before  Lyrical  Ballads  is  "vapid  and  perverted,"  that  it  is 
"empirical,  dull,  and  preposterous,"  and,  at  the  best,  "not  very 
useful  as  criticism  "  ? 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  only  n&eful  a£ 
criticism,  but  that  it  was  at  the  moment,  and  for  the  men,  the 
nnum.  iiec^^arium  therein.  Why  the  Time-Spirit 
vm-Uinef^^'*^  chose  Hurd '  for  his  mouthpiece  in  this  instance  I 
know  uo  more  than  those  who  have  used  this  harsh 
language  of  him  ;  this  Spirit,  like  others,  has  a  singular  fashion 
of  blowing  where  he  lists.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  blow 
hot  and  cold  here.  Scraps  and  orts  of  Hurd's  doctrine  may  of 
course  be  found  earlier — in  Dryden,  in  Foutenelle,  in  Addison, 
even  in  Pope  ;  but,  though  somebody  else  may  know  an 
original  for  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  it,  I,  at  least,  do  not. 
The  three  propositions — that  Goths  and  Greeks  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws  and  not  by  each  other  s  ;  that  there 
are  several  unities,  and  that  '*  unity  of  Acti4>n  "  is  not  the  only 
one  that  affects  and  justifies  even  the  fable;  and  that  "  follow 
Nature**  is  meaningless  if  not  limited,  and  pestilent  heresy  as 
limited  by  the  prevailing  criticism  of  the  day — these  three 
abide.  They  may  be  more  necessary  and  sovereign  atone  tiiD« 
than  at  another,  but  in  themselves  they  are  for  all  time,  and 
they  were  for  Kurd's  more  than  for  almost  any  other  of  which 
Time  itself  leaves  record. 

Literary    currishness   and   literary  cubbishness   (an    ignoble 

'  Hunl  know  C*r%y  (who,  chArmct»r-  in  Mr  Gone's  Index).     He  may  haw 

istically  in  both  waira,  deeeribed  hiro  M  oau^bl  some  heat  from  one  who  hftd 

**  eh*  Lait  nian  who  wan  itiff-toppad  plenty,  though  he  concealed  it. 
glovw")  pretty  »^U  {"•  **» 
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bat  hardy  and  vivacious  pair  of  brethren)  have  not  failed 
almoBt  from  the  first  to  growl  and  gambol  over  the 
AlUfitdim-  mistakes  which — in  most  cases  save  that  of  Gray — 
ofihe  group,  were  made  by  these  pioneers.  Some  of  these  mis- 
takes they  might  no  doubt  have  avoided,  as  he  did, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  more  scholarly  care.  But  it  may  be 
doabted  whether  even  Gray  was  not  saved  to  a  great  extent 
from  committing  himself  by  the  timidity  which  restrained  him 
from  lannching  out  into  extensive  liypothesee,  and  the  in- 
dolence or  bashfuluess  which  held  him  back-  from  extensive 
publication,  or  even  writing.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
any  man,  withont  almost  superhuman  energ)^  aud  industry,  and 
without  a  qnite  extraordinary  share  of  learning,  means,  health, 
leisure,  and  long  life,  should  have  at  th^  time  informed  him- 
self with  any  thoroughness  of  the  con^fents  and  chronological 
disposition  of  mediaeval  literature.  The  documents  were,  to  all 
bat  an  infinitesimal  extent,  nnpuhlished  ;  in  very  few  cases 
had  even  the  slightest  critical  editing  been  bestowed  on  those 
that  were  in  print;  and  the  others  lay  iti  places  far  distant, 
and  accessible  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  from  each  other ;  for 
the  most  part  catalogued  very  insufliciently,  or  not  at  all,  aud 
neoeeeitating  a  huge  expense  of  time  aud  personal  labour  even 
to  ascertain  their  existence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
oentury  any  one  who  in  these  islands  cannot  find  what  he 
wanta  in  a  published  form  could  in  forty-eight  hours  obtain 
from  the  librarians  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Hodlpian,  the 
Cambridge  Library,  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  that 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  information  on  the 
point  whether  what  he  wants  is  at  any  of  them,  and  by  exert- 
ing himself  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  could  visit  all  the  five 
in  less  than  a  week.  When  the  British  Museum  was  first 
opened,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Gray  went  to 
read  in  it  "through  the  jaws  of  a  whale,"  it  would  have  taken 
a  week  or  bo  to  communicate  with  the  librarians;  they  would 
probably  have  had  to  make  tedious  researches  before  they 
coald,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  reply,  and  when  the  replies  were 
received,  the  inquirer  would  have  bad  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  a  month  or  more  in  exhausting,  costly,  and  not  always  safe 
jonmeys,  before  he  could  have  got  at  the  books. 
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There  was,  therefore,  much  direct  excuse  for  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  given  bv  Percy,  and 
Wiirtou,  and  even  Hurd  ;  and  not  a  little  indirect  excuse  for  the 
wildness  and  baselessness  of  their  conjectures  on  such  points 
as  tbe  Origin  of  RomaDce  and  the  like.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  years — it  is  certainly  not  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty — since  it  began  to  be  possible  for  the  student  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  texts,  and  inexcusable  for  the  teacher 
not  to  do  so.  It  is  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  the  shortest 
of  these  since  theories,  equally  baseless  and  wild  with  those  of 
these  three,  have  been  confidently  and  even  arrogantly  put  for- 
ward about  the  origin  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  since 
mere  linguistic  crotchets  have  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  historical  survey  of  European  literature.  The  point 
of  importance,  the  point  of  value,  was  that  Percy,  and  Warton, 
and  Hurd,  not  only  to  the  huge  impatience  of  Johnson,  the 
oommon  friend  of  the  first  two,  devoted  their  attention  to 
ballad,  and  I'omance,  and  saga,  and  mediaeval  treatise — not  only 
recognised  and  allowed  the  principle  that  in  dealing  with  new 
literary  forms  wo  must  use  new  literary  measures — not  only 
in  practice,  if  not  in  explicit  theory,  accepted  thL*  pleasure  of  the 
reader,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  book,  and  the  "  leaden 
rule  "  which  adapU  itself  to  Art  and  not  Art  to  itself,  as  the 
grounds  of  orttici&m,  but  laid  the  foundations  of  that  wider 
study  of  literary  history  which  is  not  so  much  indispensable  to 
literary  criticism  as  it  is  literary  criticism  itself. 

To  this  remarkable  group  of  general  precursors  may  be 
Added,  for  a  reason  previously  given,  a  couple  of  pioneers  in 

A  particular  branch — one  contemporary  with  and 
^J*J[^**     indeed    in    moat    cases    anticipating    their    general 

work;  the  other  coming  level  with  its  latest  in- 
trtifcffi*^  It  is  for  the  author  of  the  missing  History  of  E^lisK 
Protodf — which  the  preeaent  writer  would  have  attempted  long 
ago  if  his  time  and  studies  had  been  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
which  he  may  yet  adrenture  if  the  night  and  the  shadows 
permit — to  account  for  if  he  can,  to  set  forth  and  analyBo  as 
he  may,  the  curioDs  and  anique  coiacideneea  of  metrical  with 
general  criticism  in  Ka^^and.  Tht*  fact  of  them  is  not  con* 
testable,  and,  as  wo  kav^  seen  alivady.  the  tyranny  of  the 
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absolutely  syllabic,  middle-paused,  eud-stopped  couplet  coincides 

exactly  with  the  **  ppose-and-sense  "  dynasty  in  English  poetry. 

We  have  seen  also  that  most  of  the  precursors,  explicitly  or 

incidentally,  by  theory  or  by  practice,  attacked   or  evaded  this 

tyranny.      But  not  one  of  them — though  Gray's  McU^m  shows 

what  he  might  have  done  if  in  this  matter^  as  in  others,  he 

conld  only  have  persuaded  himself  to  "  speak  out " — had  the 

inclination  or  the  courage  to  tackle  the  whole  subject  of  the 

nature  and  laws  of  harmony  in  English  composition.     The  two 

whom  we  have  mentioned  were  bolder,  and  we  must  give  them 

as  much   space  as  is  allowable  without  unduly  invading  the 

province  of  that  other  History^ 

H       In  1749  appeared  two  pamphlets,  on  The  Power  of  Numbers 

^kpu^^a  Fnneiple^  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  Compositions,  and  on 

^F^T^^         The  Power  nnd  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers,     No 

Au  Power**"    author's  name  is  on  either  title-page,  but  they  are 

of  Numbers    known  to  be  by  a  Dissenting  minister  named  John  * 

/Wry.  Mason.     He  seems  to  have  given  much  attention  to 

H  the  study  and  teaching  of  elocution^  and  he  pcb- 

V  lished  another  pamphlet  on  that  special  subject,  which  attained 

H  its  fourth  edition  iu  17o7." 

H  In  his  poetical  tractate  Mason  plunges  into  the  subject 
after  a  very  promising  fashion,  by  posing  the  question  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  as  "  What  is  the  cause  and  source  of  that 
pleasure  which,  in  reading  either  poetry  or  prose,  we  derive  not 
only  from  the  sound  and  sense  of  the  words,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  are  disposed?''  or,  as  an  alternative,  "Why  a. 
sentence  conveying  just  the  same  thought,  and  containing  the 
yerj  tame  words,  should  afford  the  ear  a  greater  pleasure  when 
expressed  one  way  than  another,  though  the  difference  may 
perhaps  arise  only  from  the  transposition  of  a  single  word  ?  " 
One  feels,  after  rending  only  so  far,  that  De  Quincey's  well- 
known  phrase,  **  This  is  what  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend  !  " 
is  applicable— that  whether  the  man  gives  the  right  answers 
or   not  he  has  fixed  at  once  on  the  right  questions,  and  has 

*   •*8kroddle«"  woa  Wdltanu  demand  for  tho  Iwn  original  and  v«Ju- 

'  Mycojiy  cnnUiins  nil  threo  Iwund       able  consiitueuta,  and  a  brisk  one  for 

tOgirthrr.     It  IS  int« reciting,  thougli  not       the  commonplace  third. 

sajpriaing.  t«  find  that  there  was  no 

VOL.  IU.  F 
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acknowledged   the   right   ground   of    argument.      Not  "  Ha 
ought  sentences  to  be  arranged  ?  "  not  '*  How  did  A.  B.   C. 
arrange  them  or  bid  them  be  arranged  ?  "  but  **  How  and  why 
do  they  give  the  greatest  pleasure  as  the  result  of  arrange- 
ment ?  •* 

So  also,  in  his  prose  tractate,  Mason  starts  from  the  position 
that  "  numerous  "  arrangement  adds  wonderfully  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  hia  working  out  of 
the  principle  in  the  two  respects  would  be  to  commit  that 
**  digression  to  another  kind "  from  which  we  have  warned 
ourselves  off.  But  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  he  had  already  cleared  his  mind  of  all  the 
cant  and  confusion  which  to  this  day  beset  too  many  minds  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Accent  v.  Quantity,  by  adopting  the 
sufficient  and  final  principle*  that  "that  which  princi^xUly  Jixts 
and  determines  the  quantities  in  Euglish  numbers  is  the  accent 
and  emphasis"  ;  that  though  ho  is  not  quite  so  sharply  happy 
in  his  definition,  he  evidently  uses  "quantity"  itself  merely  as 
an  equivalent  for  "  unit  of  metrical  value  "  ;  that  he  cleara  away 
all  the  hideous  and  ruinous  nonsense  about  "  elision,"  observing 

that  in 

**  And  many  an  amorous,  Diany  a  humorous  lay  " 

there  are  fourteen   syllables  instead  of  ten,  and  that  "  the  e 
finds  nothing  in   it  redundant,  defective,   or  disagreeable,  b 
is  sensible  of  a  sweetness  not  ordinarily  found  in  the  commoi 
iambic  verse."     Further,  he  had  anticipated'  Hurd  by  giving 
elaborate   examples    of    quantified    analysis   of   prose    rhythm, 
The  minutiae  of  all  this,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  not  ibr  us 
the  point  is  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  not  the  fear  of  Bvash 
before  his   eyes,   or  the    fear   of    anybody;    who    will    not    be 
••  connoisseured  out  of  his  senses,"  and  whose  brain,  when   his 
ear  tells  it  that  a  line  is  beautiful,  proceeds  calmly  to  analyse 
if   possible  the  cause  of  the  beauty,  without  troubling  itself  to 
ask  whether  anybody  has  said  that  it  ought  not  to  exist.* 
»  Po\C€r  of  lumbers,  p.  9. 


i 


«  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

*  Proaaic  yumbtrt,  |>M8Jra. 

«  Mawn'a  rtry  errore  »r*  iiitepenting, 
aa  where  hia  delight  in  rwxjrercd 
rhjtkm-in  full  melody  of  vsnctr— 


leads  him  to  something  like  the  old 
blasphemy  of  rkjfme  ("one  of  the 
lowest  omunenls  and  greatMt  shackles 
of  modmi  poesy  "  {Jtmen-  ofUfi 
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These  inquiries  into  prosody  and  rhythm  formed  no  unim- 
portant  part  of  the   English   criticism  of  the  mid -eighteenth 
century.^       The  two  different  ways   in   which  they 
A*j"H;ir.        were    regarded    by   contemporaries   may    be    easily 
itiuny  or         guessed,  but  we  have  documentary  evidence  of  them 
in  an  interesting  passage  of  the  dedication  to  John 
Gilpin  *  of  the   second   edition    of  the  book  iu    which   they 
culminated,  and  to  which  we  now  come.      Mitford's  Inquiry 
into  tlu  PriticipUs  of  Harmony  in  Language  represents  himself 
OS  having  paid  a  visit  to  Pye,  afterwards  Laureate ;  and,  finding 
him  with   books  of  the  kind  before  him,  as  having  expostalated 
with   "a  votary  of   fancy   and   the   Muses"   for  liia   '*  patience 
with  such  dull  and  uninteresting  controversy."     Pye,  it  seemR, 
replied  that  "  interest  in  the  subject  so  warmly  and  extensively 
taken    by  English  men   of  letters"   had  excited   his  curiosity, 
which  had  been  gratified  by  Foster's  elucidation  of  the  subject 
itself.     And  Mitford,  borrowing  the  book,  soon  found  his  own 
Mcdted  too.' 

The  volume  of  which   this  was  the  genesis,  appeared  first  in 
1774/     The  second  edition,    very   carefully   revised    and    ex- 
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'  Ercn  At  this  vArlr  daU*  iktasou  was 
•*>)•  t')  qttot*  not  a  few  writers — Pciu- 
'*'ton,  M«ii«-aring,  Malrolni,  Oay, 
•■Jw,  u  w«U  u  CicHdes,  F(>!»ter,  (inlley, 
*fl*i  olbcre.  imd  dealt  with  this  subject. 
'^  fact,  ihe  liat  of  such  ftulb"re  in  the 
ktveoth  contuiy  is  quite  long,  though 
<rf  tlifni  are  very  im]Hirtaiit.  Kor 
^  eiccllrnt  reaaoriMl  hihltdgraiihy  »ce 
rj^  T.  S.  Oiuood's  Kmjlisk  Metri»U 
{^•ibridge  WelU,  1903).  Henry  Peiji- 
^^m.  Orcflham  Profcasor  of  rhysic, 
*^  »  nun  of  various  aUility,  puhlialiod 
the  id  ns  sur]>riaing  subject  of 
'**iPrr'i  £«vniV^.«,  in  3738.  OliSfrvafiom 
irhiob  I  had  hauted  in  the 
(or  a  long  tinidf  witeu  Mr 
Smith  kindly  ffive  mo  a.  (.opy. 
*ko»i,  M  the  election  of  its  text 
^^y  indicate,  and  oa  its  date  would 
^•"•^  «t^Egest,  no  very  enthusiaHtic 
**■  ^nugioAtivn  appreciation  of  tlie  Mnse, 


\»Ut 


(»  mnarltably  learned,  nnt  merely 


***  the  tncivuta  and  the  tuodcni  French- 


men, but  in  ItaliauH  like  Mintumo  and 
Caatelveti-o.  Pcinbeilon  deals  with 
Kpic  and  Dranmti*:  poetry — their  rise, 
dignity,  fabli,  sentiment,  f;liaracter, 
language,  and  diH'erence;  with  Verel- 
fication,  where  his  HUnd]Hiint  may  lie 
guessed,  from  his  denouncing  *'tho 
mixture  of  iambic  and  trochaic  '*  aa  a 
bleniitih  on  V Allegro  and  /7  Pettseroto ; 
with  the  Sublime.  He  ts  not  an  in- 
spiring  or  in8pire<l  wriU-r,  hut  holda 
some  position,  1>oth  as  influential  on 
the  GermanH,  who  not  aeldom  quot« 
him.  and  iu  the  history  of  Prosody. 

'  Not  Cowper's  hero,  but  a  »un  of 
"Picturesque"  Uilpiu.  Mitford  had 
been  a  jiupil  of  Gilpin  the  elder. 

"  Foster's  (John)  Knaay  on  the  Diffrv 
eni  Mature  of  Acctiil  and  Quanlitjf 
(second  edition,  Kton,  1763)  is  duly 
before  me  also,  but  I  must  not  touch 
it  hero. 

*  As  An  E-vtatj  oit  the  Harmony  of 
Lanffuagt.       My    friend,    Mr    T.    S. 
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tended,  was  not  published  till  1804.  It  may  appear  at  first 
sight  unfortunate,  but  on  reflection  will  probably  be  seen  to 
Lave  been  n  distinct  advantage,  that  even  this  second  edition 
preceded  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  capital  works  of  the  new 
school  except  the  Lyrical  Ballcuh,  For  had  it  been  otherwise, 
and  had  Mitford  taken  any  notice  of  the  new  poetry,  we  should 
in  all  probability  have  had  either  the  kind  of  reactionary  pro- 
test which  often  comes  from  pioneers  who  have  been  overtaken 
and  passed,  or  at  best  an  attempt  at  awkward  adjustment  of 
two  very  different  points  of  view.  As  it  is,  the  book,  besides 
exhibiting  much  original  talent,  belongs  to  a  distinct  school 
and  platform — that  of  the  later  but  still  eighteenth-ctntury 
Ilomantic  beginners,  while  at  the  same  time  it  represents  a 
much  greater  knowledge  of  old  literature,  helped  by  EUiss 
i<pfclmrMt  by  Ritson's  work,  and  other  products  of  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  than  had  been  possible  to  Shenstoue,  to 
Gray,  or  even  to  Wartcn, 

Once  more,  its  detailed  teuets  and  pronouncements,  with  all 
but  the  general  methods  by  which  they  are  arrived  at,  belong 
to  another  story.  But  the&e  general  methods,  and  some  special 
exemplifications  of  them,  belong  to  us.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Mitfoni  sought  his  explanations  of  the  articulate  music  of 
poetry  from  the  laws  of  inarticulate  music  itself.  For  this 
reason,  or  for  auotlier,  he  was  disposed  to  join  the  accentual 
and  not  the  quantitative  school  of  prosodists,  and  to  express 
strong  disapproval  of  the  adoption  of  classical  prosodic  terms 
in  reganl  to  English,  He  is  sometimes  arbitrary,  as  when  he 
lays  down  *  *  that  in  English  every  word  has  one  syllable 
always  made  eminent  by  accent  ** ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
tliat  be  was  writing  after  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  couplet 
YCtrM  on  l\v5»hiwi  principles  liefore  w©  can  excnse — while  w© 
oan  nevor  endorm* — his  statemenl'  tLat*'lo  all  who  have  any 
familiarity  with  English  poeUy  a  rn^lorv^  in  the  disposition 
of  accents  it  ilt  moat  vtrikinc;  charactt-rtstkk"     He  is  rather 


KVif^y  ul^uA  to  *bftw.  thtnVt  llilt 

Ui*  vtcMwI.     U  te  ftl  ftay  nt*  mil 
to  nMii«mbM-  tliftl  wWci  M  ^M^f^Msl 
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unsound  on  the  Pause,  but  lays  down  the  all-important  rule 
that  *'  rhyme  is  a  time-beater  "  without  hesitation.  He  admits 
trifiyllabic  feet  even  ia  what  he  calls  "  common  time  "  ;  but  (in 
consequence  of  his  accentual  theories  probably)  troubles  himself 
with  **  aberration  "  of  accent  (^(\,  substitution  of  trochee  for 
iamb),  with  redundant  or  extra-metrical  syllables  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  and  with  other  epicyclic  and  cumbrous  superfluities. 
But  the  most  important  thing  in  the  whole  book — the  thing 
which  alone  makes  it  really  important  to  tw — is  that  he  sup- 
ports his  theories  by  a  regular  examination  of  the  whole  of 
English  verse  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  even  back  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  that  in  making  the  examination,  he  appeals 
not  to  this  supposed  rule  or  to  that  accepted  principle,  but  to 
the  actual  practice  of  the  actual  poets  as  interpreted  to  him  by 
bia  own  ear. 

In  his  errors,  therefore  (or  in  what  may  seem  to  some  his 
errors),  as  well  as  in  his  felicities,  Mitford  exhibits  himself  to 
the  full  as  an  adherent  of  that  changed  school  of  poetical 
criticism  which  in  the  first  place  strives  to  master  the  actual 
documents,  in  the  second  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible  and  as 
closely  as  possible,  their  chronological  relation  to  each  other, 
and  in  the  third  to  take  them  as  they  are  and  explain  them  as 
well  as  it  may,  without  any  selection  of  a  particular  form  of  a 
particular  metre  at  a  particular  time  as  a  norm  which  had  been 
painfnlly  reached  and  must  on  no  account  be  departed  from. 
He  shows  the  same  leaning  by  his  constant  reference  to  the 
ear,  not  the  rule,  as  the  authority.  The  first  draft  of  his  book 
was  published  not  only  when  Johnson  was  still  alive,  but  long 
before  the  Livrs  of  the  Ports  appeared  ;  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  see  the  different  sides  from  which  they  attack  the  prosodic 
character,  say  of  Milton.  Johnson — it  ia  quite  evident  from  his 
earlier  and  more  appreciative  handling  of  the  subject  in  the 
BamhUr — approaching  Milton  with  the  orthodox  decasyllabic 
rules  in  hand,  found  lines  which  most  undoubtedly  do  not 
accord  with  those  rules,  and  termed  them  harsh  accordingly. 
Mitford  approaches  the  lines  with  nothing  but  a  listening  ear, 
finds  them  *'  not  hareh  and  crabbed,  but  musical  as  Apollo's 
lute/'  and  then  proceeds  to  construct,  rightly  or  wrongly,  such 
a  rale  as  will  allow  and  register  their  music. 
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The  truth  is,  that  these  inqcirers  both  builded  and  palled 
down  better  than  tiiey  knew.  Many  persons  besides  Mitford 
,        -  have  begun  by  thinking  controversies  about  prosody 

ofprotodie  dull  and  uninteresting,  while  only  too  few  have 
tntiHiry,  allowed  themselves  to  be  converted  as  he  did ;  nor 
is  it  common  to  the  present  day  to  find  a  really  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  kind  of  petulant  indignation  is  apt  to  be  excited  by 
any  criticism  of  poetry  which  pursues  these  "  mechanical " 
lines*  as  they  are  called,  and  the  critic  has  sometimes  even 
to  endure  the  last  indignity  of  being  styled  a  **  philologist"  for 
his  pains. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  inquiries  into 
prosody  were  among  the  chief  agencies  in  the  revolution  which 
came  over  English  jwetry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  A  sort  of  superstition  of  the 
decasyllable,  Imrdened  into  a  fanaticism  of  fixed  pause,  rigidly 
disyllabic  feet  and  the  rest,  had  grown  upon  our  verse- 
writers.  A  large  part  of  the  infinite  metrical  wealth  of 
En};Hsh  was  hidden  away  and  locked  up  under  taboo.  In- 
quirii^s  into  prosody  broke  this  taboo  inevitably ;  and 
something  much  more  than  mere  metrical  wealth  was  snre 
to  be  found,  and  was  found,  in  the  treasure-houses  thus 
thrown  open. 

One  expected  figure  of  a  different  kind  may  perhaps  liave  been 
hiUiarto  miaaed  iu  thia  pari  of  our  gallery.  Sterne's  well-known 
jjl^^^  ^^  oatborst  as  to  crttidam,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
M««tap^  iKa  third  book  of  Tnetr^m  Skamdy,  is  far  too  famoua 
^^^^'^  a  thing  to  be  pacaed  orer  with  the  mere  allosioD 

ginn  to  it  in  the  last  volvne,  or  with  anocher  in  thia  Nay, 
it  ma;  be  said  at  oaoe^  fron  its  &ibo  and  from  its  forcible 
axpraattoo,  to  haT»  bad,  aad  eTsa  in  a  mom  atill  to  have,  no 
■wan  pboe  vmm%  Am  Diaaolteata  of  Jadpttent  by  Kale, 
-^  Looking  only  at  IIm  alq^vmt^  *  k  one  of  tboee  admiimUe 
asd  caaiwiaimi  fimtm  wUek  aettia  tbeoaKhw  caco  &r  alL 
i»  tW  hMMMM  wmmtf^  mA  not  aaralr  ponan — m  prcemai» 
ia^pli—to\f — ^  Ibrce  of  an  atynaaeDt.  bat  bare  % 


I 
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moment  in  which  arguments  proper  are  too  often  sadly  lack- 
ing. 

Farther,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  few  better  instances 
of  the  combined  sprightliness  and  ingenuity  of  Sterne's  h  amour, 
"  Befetichcd  with  the  bobs  and  trinkets  of  criticisiu "  is  in 
reality  even  happier  than  the  "stop-watch,"  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinary propriety.  Though  he  did  "  fetch  it  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea,"  nothing  was  ever  less  far-fetched  or  more  home- 
driveD.  The  **  nothing  of  the  colouring  of  Titian  "  is  equally 
happy  in  its  rebuke  of  the  singular  negativcness — the  attention 
to  what  is  not  there,  not  to  what  is — of  Neo-Classicism ;  while 
the  outburst,  again  world-known,  as  to  the  "tormenting  cant 
of  criticism/'  and  the  ingenious  and  thoroughly  English  appli- 
cation of  this  cant  itaolf  to  the  eulogy  of  the  curse  of  ErnulpluiH, 
are  all  too  delightful,  and  have  been  too  effective  for  good,  not 
to  deserve  the  heartiest  acknowledgmenb. 

At  the  same  time  the   Devil's  Advocate — who  is  always  n 

critic,  if  a  critic  is   not  alwavs  an  officer  of  the  devil — mnv, 

nay  must,  point  out  that  Sterne's  main  object  in  the  passage 

is  not  strictly  literary.     It  is  assuredly  from  the  sentimental 

point  of  view  that  he  attacks  the  Neo-Classic  **  fetichiam  " ;  the 

**  generous  heart "  is  to  *'  give  up  the  reins  of  its  imagination 

into  the  author's  hands,"  to  *'  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why, 

»nd  cares  not  wherefore,"     To  which  Criticism,  not  merely  of 

the  Neo-Classic  persuasion,  can  only  cry,  *'  Softly  !     Before  the 

most   generous  of    hearts    gives  up   the  reins  of   imagination 

(w-hich,  by  the  way,  are  not  entirely  under  the  heart's  control) 

to  an  author,  he  must  show  that   he  can    manage  them,  he 

>}iast  taJcc  them,  in  short.     And  it  is  by  no  means  superfluors 

•-—it  is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary — to  know 

ft-nd  care  for  the  wherefore  of  your  pleasing."    Nor,  wide  as 

•vas  Sterne's  reading,  and  ingenious  as  are  the  uses  which   he 

^akes  of  it,  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  very  great  inte- 

t^Bt   in  literature  as  such — as  being  goodj  and  not  merely  o*id, 

Or    naughty,   or   out-of-the-way,   or   conducive   to   outpourings 

of  heart.      Ho  might  even,  by  a  very   ungenerous  person,  be 

described  as  by  no  means  disinterested  in   his  protests.      For 

Certainly  bis  own  stylo  of  writing  had  very  little  chance  of 


» 
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•i^iidgvd  to  keep  time  uccordiag  to  the  clossictkl 
ol  SAtisfylDg,  with  its  angles  nnd  its  dimeDsions.  thoi 
it«  of  the  classical  scale.     So  he  is  rather  a  "Hal  o 
VTynd  **  in  the  War  of  Critical   Independence — he  fighto 
$tf  Iti*  oim  hand,  though    he   does  yeoman's  sendee  to  tbe 
jgmml  cause. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


DIDEROT   AND   THE   FRENCH    TRANSITION. 


POSfTION   or  DTDEEOT— DIFFICULT    TO    ACTHKNTICATE — BUT    HAKDLY 
TO   BE   EXAQGEKATED.      HIB    IMPRESSIONISM— THE   RICHARDSON  tLOOK— 
THE    •REFLECTIONS     ON     TERENCE' — THE     REVIEW    OF    THE    *  LETTBE9 
O'AMABED'  —  THE      EXAMINATION      OP      SENECA  — THE      QUALITY      ASD 
KMIVENCE  OF   HIS  CRITICAL   POSITION — ROUSSEAU    REVISITED — MADAME 
DE    STAEL — HER    CRITICAL    POSITION — AND    WORK — THE    '  LETTKES    SUB 
SOraSEAC'— THE*  ES8AJ  BUB  LFa  FICTIONS '--THE  *  IJE  LA  LITTftRATURE* 
—THE  'DE    L'ALLEMAGNE'— HER   CRITICAL    ACHIEVEMENT:    IMPCTED — 
.A2ED    ACTUAL — CHATEAUBRIAND:     HIS    DIFFICULTIES— HIS    CRITICISM — 
iSDlRECT— AND    DIRECT- THE  *O^NIE  DU  CHRJSTIANfSMB  ' — ITS  SATURA- 
TION    WITH     LITERARY     CRITICISM— SURVEY     AND      EXAMPLES— SINGLE 
a»03NT8    OF    EXCELLENCE — AND    OENKRAL    IMPORTANCE — JOCBERT  :     HIS 
-RKPCTATION— HIB   LITERARY   aCrrdpKeta—TUIS.   LAW  OF  POKTBV — MORE  ON 
THAT  SUBECT— ON  STYLE — MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS— HIS  INDIVIDUAL 
^CDQMENTS     MORE     DUBIOUS  —  THE    REASON     FOR    THIS  —  ADDITIONAL 
aLLXTSTRATIONS— GEN ERAL   REMARKS- THE    OTHER    'EMPIRE    CRITICS'— 
»OSTANE8—aEOPFROY  —  DU8SAfLT— HOFFMAN,   QARAT,    ETC.— OlNOUENfi 

M.    J.    CH^NIKR  — LEMKHCIEU  — FELRTZ  — COUSIN  — VTLLEMAIN  —  HIS 

^n«UM»- DEDUCTIONS    TO    BE    MADE    FROM    THEM— BKYLE  — RACINE     ET 
^HAKESPKARE— niS  ATTITUDE  HERE— AMD  ELSEWHERE— NODIBR. 

f  V  of  those  judgments  of  the  Commou   Sense  which,  while 
etimes  finding  it  necessary  to  contest  or  correct  them,  we 
have  also  found  in  the  main  not  untrustworthy,  has 
^^M*«Itiort  long  ago  decided  that  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  neo-classic  tradition  in  its  great  stroug- 
^•cl,  France,  is  due  originally  to  Denis  Diderot  more  than  to  any 
&  eUe — nay,  that  the  Germans  themselves  owe  him  a  heavy 
"tt-rent.     With  this  decision  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  here ; 
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on  the  contrary,  a  long  fftmiiiarity  with  the  writings^  of  this 

voluminous  and  disorderly  genius,  has  made  the  present  writer 

one  of  its  very  strongest  supporters.    There  is  not  the  slightest 

need  to  engage  either  in  controversy  or  in  compromise  with  others, 

or  to  hark  back  upon  our  own  demonstrations  that  in   Fonte- 

nelle,  in  La  Motte,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  seeds  and  germs 

of  a  critical   calculus  very  different   from    Boileau's.      We  may 

at  this  stage  take  these  things  for  granted.      Far  be  it  from 

us  to  say   that  "  tJiere'a  nothing  new  or  true,  and   it  doesn't 

matter."     But  we   may  very  modestly,  but  very  unflinchingly 

say  that  there  is  nothing  wltoUy  new  or  old ;  that  there  are  at 

least  very  few  things  wholly  true  or  false ;   and  that  it  matters 

very  much  that  it  should  be  so. 

Therefore,  or  however  (for  either  link  of  the  argument  would 

be  de(ensible)  it  is  reasonable  or  convenient  to  start  this  chapter 

with  Diderot.     Yet  he  can  hardly  have,  in  mere 

DijficuUto  space,  a  treatment  proportionate — as  pre  portion  has 
autficnticati^    ,  -         t  ,  ,  .  ,    .        ^ 

been  in  other  cases  observed — to  his  importance.    It 

13  an  importance  rather  of  attitude  and  suggestion  than  of  ex- 
plicit pronouacenient ;  and  the  explicit  pronouncements  are  so 
many,  and  so  various,  that  to  summarise  and  discuss  them  would 
require  far  more  than  the  utmost  room  that  we  have  given  to 
our  very  greatest  authorities.  Moreover,  that  inadequate  uni- 
versality, that  Hawed  all-roand-ness,  which  every  competent 
critic  has  noticed  in  Diderot,  would  make  wildernesses  of  proviso 
and  commentary  necessary.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  leave  unread 
a  single  page  of  the  twenty  big  octavos  of  his  works,  in  arriving 
at  an  independent  estimate  of  his  critical,  as  of  his  general 
quality:  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  undertake  so  consider- 
nble  an  investigation,  must  take  the  word  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  it,  to  some  extent  on  trust.  Further,  though  Diderot 
ia  by  no  means  a   mere  general  aesthetician — though  his  very 


120  voU..  ed.  Aaahut  &nd  Toomeux  : 
Paris,  1875-76.  I  had  known  Diderot 
before,  not  merely  from  Caiiyle  and 
Mr  Morley,  but  from  OfSnin'a  extra- 
ordiuiirily  w«I!-cho«eu  Petvfies  Ckoixita 
in  the  Didot  collection.  But  I  ro* 
member  very  well,  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  n  aenturv.  the  delight  with 


which  I  road  this  edition  as  the  suo- 
ccafiive  volumes  reaohod  me  at  their 
appearance.  I  cannot  take  them  down 
without  tliat  autioipation  of  aeuteucc* 
at  [KLrticiiliir  places  of  the  page  wliich 
one  only  feeU  lu  such  a  case.  They  are 
quarrelling  with  the  edition  now,  of 
course  :  but  that  does  not  matt«r. 


DIDEROT. 
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critical  ralne  coasLsta  largely  in  the  fact  that  he  flies  upon  the 
corporal  work  of  art  like  a  vulture — yet  his  utterances  in 
different  arts  couceru  and  condition  one  another  after  a  fashion, 
of  which,  before  his  time,  there  was  hardly  any  example.  We 
cannot  possibly  here  bestow  space  on  the  Paradoxc  mr  h 
ComMun  and  the  vast  and  tempting  assemblage  of  the  Salons. 
Yet  the  person  who  attempt*  to  examine  Diderot's  purely 
literary  pronouncements  without  examining  these,  will  do  so 
at  his  peril  certainly,  and  almost  certainly  to  his  damage. 
Ze  Nevcti  de  Bamcau  is  imperative:  nay,  the  much-abused 
Jacqvxa  Ic  Fatalistc  itself  must  not  be  neglected.^ 

Diderot  is  the  first  considerable  critic — it  would  hardly  be 

too  much  to  say  the  first  critic — known  to  history  who  submits 

himself  to  any,  to  every  work  of  art  which   attracts 

But  hardly    jjjg  attention,   as   if  he   wtre   a   "sensitised"  plate, 

seraitf^.  His  animated,  conscious,  possessing  powers  of  develop- 

tJmprrtJnoH-   naent  and   variation,   but  absolutely   faithful  to  the 
impression  produced.    To  say  that  he  has  no  theories 
joaay  seem  to  those  who  know  him  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  the 
"very  reverse  of  the  truth  :  for  from  some  points  of  view  he  is 
certainly  a  machiiw  A  theories  as  much  as   Piron  was  a  machine 
^  $aiilm.      But  then   the  theory  is   never  a  theory  prcccdeiU ; 
it   never  (or  so  seldom   as   to   require   no  correction   of  the^e 
^^eaeral  statements)  governs,  still  less  originates,  his   impres- 
^Hsion ;    it   follows  the   impression   itself  and   is   based  thereon. 
^■INot  seldom  the  substructure,  if  not  even  the  foundation,  of  the 
^^mpression  itself  may  seem  to  us  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
•originating  work   of  art — be   it  book,  or  play,  or  picture;  but 
^hat   is  not  the  point.      Constantly,  the  enthusiasm  wliich  had 
'xuade   Diderot  give  himself  op  to  the  fascination  of  his  new 
subject   may  seem  to  lead  him  into  all   sorts  of  extravapances. 
The  beat  known  and  perhaps  the  best  example  of  these  extrava- 
.^iDCds,  the  almost  famous  di*gc  of  Richardson,  has  been  drawn 


'Cf.  p.  160,  vol  vi.  wi.  cil.  "  Vana 
«m  piciU  <ontf€  Us  HtjUs  (TAriatoU^ 
^Harart,  ti*  Tu/fl,  H  Hf  Le  Btmu." 
£t*si  ir  (m  so  much  els«  in  the  liook 
1i)  thu  WM  partly  suggeHtud  by  Stemc, 
it  ii  none  the  leas  *  genuine  fling  of 
Biderot't  own  irony  and  recalot trance. 


And  an  indignant  noto  of  tlie  earlier 
edition  of  Bri^re.  shocked  in  1821  at 
the  substitution  of  Lo  Bobhu  (then 
mucli  forgotten)  for  Boilean,  who  waa, 
though  on  the  «ve  of  dethronement,  in 
full  dietatorehip,  is  a  vuluablu  docu- 
ment for  us,  and  for  this  cha]>ter. 
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upon  by  nearly  everybody  who  has  written  on  Diderot,  and  by 
most  who  have  written  on  Richardson,  for  esatnplea 

This  tiiarvellous  dithyramb^  really  exceeds,  in  the  superlativei 
of  its  commendation    of    a  work    of    originality    and    genius, 

the  most  "  azure  feats  "  of  a  modern  reviewer  on  a 
Thf.  Jiitk'      tenth-rate  novelist  or  minor  poet,     liichardson  puts 

la  action  all  the  maxnns  of  all  the  moralists :  and 
yet  all  these  maxims  would  not  enable  one  to  write  a  single 
page  of  him.  Diderot  was  constantly  going  to  cry  out  [He  does 
constantly  cry  out  '*  O  Richardson  !  '*  ]  "  Don't  believe  him  1 
Don't  go  there !  "  to  the  characters,  aud  especially  to  Clarissa. 
This  author  sows  in  the  mind  whole  crops  of  virtues,  which  are 
sure  to  come  up  sooner  or  later.  He  knows  tveri/  kind  of  life, 
niid  scrutinises  its  secrets  infallibly.  He  preaches  resignation, 
sympathy,  justice.  He  has  made  Diderot  so  melancholy  thnt 
hia  friends  ask  him  tenderly  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  But  Diderot 
would  not  be  cured  for  aiiythiug.  To  think  that  there  should 
be  pedantic,  frivolous,  insensible  wretches  who  reproach  Rich- 
ardson with  being  long-winded !  He  must  be  read  in  the 
original.  He  should  be  discussed  in  society.  Richardson  is 
a  new  gospel :  he  will  always  be  popular,  though  thoroughly 
appreciated  only  by  the  elect.  He  is  truer  than  history  ;  hia 
intense  interest  hides  his  art;  a  friend  of  Diderot,  who  had 
only  read  the  French  translation,  omitting  the  burial  and  will 
of  Clarissa,  wept,  sobbed,  abused  the  Harlowe  family,  walked 
up  and  down  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  on  perusing 
the  original.  Richardson  simply  haunts  Diderot,  stitles  his 
genius,  delays  him  from  work  and  effort.  Ye  Ages!  begone 
and  hasten  the  full  liarvest  of  the  honours  due  to  Richardson! 

Very  extravagant,  no  doubt ;  rather  absurd,  if  anybody  likes. 
But  fair  and  softly  ;  let  us,  as  usual,  examine  the  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  this  extravagant,  this  absurd,  critical  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  i*emembor  that  it  tais  a 
work  of  genius — whatever  its  faults — that  was  brought  under 
Diderot's  notice  ;  in  the  second,  that  as  at  least  a  majority,  if 
not  a  consensus,  of  competent  critics  has  long  ago  decided,  it 
was  an  example  or  collection  of  examples  of  genius  applied  in 
a  new  way — that  without  going  to  the  pedantic  extremes  to 

'  (Euvra,  ed.  cit.,  v.  211-227. 
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which  some  have  gone  in  their  definition  of  the  novel,  it  has 
been  found  im  possi  ble  to  d  isco  ve  r  before  Richard  son  the 
necessary  mixture  of  incident  and  character-interest,  the  unitv 
(not  necessarily  a  dramatic  or  even  an  epic  unity)  of  plot,  the 
mingled  appeal  to,  and  play  upon,  passions  and  manners.  Then 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  systems  of  criticism  and  the 
critics,  with  which  and  with  whom  we  are  up  to  this  point 
familiar,  have  as  a  rule  proved  themselves  equal  to  cope  with 
new  geniuses  and  new  kinds  of  composition — whether  their 
tendency  has  not  rather  been  distinctly  to  frown  upon  such 
things;  at  any  rate,  to  give  them  the  coldest  and  most  dis- 
trustful welcome.  Let  us  remember  that  Hurci,  about  the 
same  time  as  Diderot,"  and  in  the  very  act  of  defending  the 
older  and  more  poetical  romance,  was  throwing  cold  water  on 
prose  fiction  as  a  clumsy  upstart  And  finallyj  let  us  ask 
ourselves  whether  all  Diderot's  exaggerations  are  not,  after  all, 
exaggerations  of  the  truth — owing  their  weak  points  to  an 
excitable  nature  and  a  prevalent  fashion  of  expresaion,  their 
strong  ones  to  a  genius,  and  a  perception  of  truth  itself,  not 
unfairly  comparable  in  their  way  to  Richardson's  own  in  his. 

Side  by  side  in  the  Works  with  this  effusion  there  are  some 
Rcfi<ciions  oil  Tererue'  written  within  a  year  of  the  other.  In 
the  famous  Roman  dramatist  there  is  neither  novelty, 
TVKeflec-  noj.  intense  sentimeut,  nor  multiplicity  of  individual 
TereDM.  character,  nor  volume  of  story.  He  was  tho  darung 
of  those  critics  from  whom  Diderot  differed  most. 
nU  faults — at  least  his  shortcumiugs — are  obvious  to  in- 
finitely less  acute,  restless,  and  rapid  judgments  than  that  of 
the  great  Encyclopaadist.  His  excellences  are  of  the  kind 
which  might  seem  least  likely  to  appeal  to  Diderot.  Yet 
Diderot  is  not  merely  just  to  him,  not  merely  bountiful,  but 
not  in  the  least  clumsy  or  haphazard  in  his  bounty.  He  will 
Tiot  have  the  time-honoured  (or  rfwhououred)  puttiog  off  of 
the  praise  of  Terence  on  Scipio  and  Laslius.  Admitting  his 
"  lack  of  verve,"  he  gives  him  full  credit  for  its  compensation 
of  even   humanity,  for  his  **  statuesque "  and  quiet  perfection. 


1 


i 


'  Tlie  fimjf  )!ftt<»  frnm  1761  :  ffxsctly 
th»  miildlo  point  betwwu  tho  earliest 
of  Kiini'i  Vmerlalivna  in  17(7  and  his 


T.«tUra  in  17t>5  {v.  $up.). 
*  lbid.,32S-23B. 
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He  adds  remarks  on  translation  which  are  excellent ;  and  if  he 
may  have  taken   the  idea  of  holding  up  Terence  ami  Moli^re       i 
together   for   admiration    from    La    Bray^re/    he    escapes    Ia^J 
Bruy^re's  mistake  of  suggesting  the  viixiurc  of  the  immiscible.  ^H 

Take  a  third  example  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  have  a 
short  review '  by  Diderot  (first  extracted  by  M.  Aasezat  from 
MS.)  of  Voltaire's  Lettres  (TAmahcd,  This  book,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  anti-religious :  and 
Diderot  was  violently  anti-religious  himself.  It  is  | 
saturated  with  Voltaire's  sniggering  indecency:  and 
Diderot  was  the  author  of  Les  Bijotw  Iiuiiscrcts}  Lastly,  it 
was  by  Voltaire,  of  whom  Diderot,  though  an  independent, 
was  an  eager  and  faithful  champion.  But  it  is  "  without 
taste,  without  finesse,  without  invention ;  a  botching  up  of 
stale  blackguardisms  about  Moses  and  Christ  and  the  rest; 
it  has  no  interest,  no  fire,  no  verisimilitude,  but  plenty  of  dirt 
and  of  clumsy  fun."  This  is  the  plain  critical  truth  about  the 
Letters  of  Amiahed,  and  it  is  Diderot  who  says  it  in  so  many 
Words,  and  says  it  moreover  in  MS. — which  could  curry  no 
favour  with,  and  obtain  none  from,  public  hypocrisy  and  cant 
Turn  the  examining  instrument  from  these  short  pieces  to 
the  long  critical  examination  of  Seneca,*  which  fomis  the 
second  part  of  the  Essai  sur  les  lUgTies  de  Claude  tt 
de  Niron.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  Diderot's  uncompromiRing,  though  by  no  means 
indiscriminate,  championship  of  the  usurious  philo- 
sopher-statosman  ;  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  though  it  is  a  matter  ^j 
of  only  argumeutative  importance,  I  am,  except  on  the  hea^^| 
of  style,  one  of  those  who  disagree  with  it.  But  agree  or^^ 
disagree  as  he  may  with  the  conclusion,  no  competent  critic, 
I  should  suppose,  can  fail  to  admire  the  thoroughness  with 
which  Diderot  has  taken  in  and  digested  his  complicated  literary 
subject,  the  range  and  extent  of  literary  knowledge  with  which 
he  illustrates  it,  the  readiness  of  his  argumentation  and  ex 


The  Ex-am- 

ination  of 
Seneca. 


m 


>  r.  twp.,  ii.  p.  303. 

a  tEurra,  vi.  306,  367. 

*  Let  us  remember  that  this  evil- 
Tamed  book  itoelf  contains  admirable 
critical  pasaages,  notably  (chap,  xxxviii). 


that  attack  on  the  French  theatre  which 

Ltaaing  extracted  in  Noa.  84,  85  of  tho 

Hamburgiiche  I>ravuUurgit, 

*  (Euvrta,  iii.  200-407. 
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sition,  and,  above  all,  the  craftsmaDlike  and  attractive  fashion 
which  be  combines  analysis  and  criticism.      Again,  I   doabt 
hether   there   is  an   earlier  example   of  what   we   may   call 
*  freehand  "  criticism — the  criticism  which   is  not  tethered   to 
e  necessity  of  applying  or  expounding  rules   in  reference  to 
tfi  subject,  bnt  can  take  that  subject  Id,  can  deal  with  it  on 
ita  own  plan  and  specification — can,  in  fact,  appreciate,  without 
being  bound  to  refer  to  and  obey  some  official   book  of  prices. 
There  are  some  two  hundred  pages  of  this  appreciation,  and 
one's  only   reason  (itself   rather  uncritical)  for  qualified   satis- 
faction with  it  is  that  it  does  not  handle  some  writer  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  and  wider  artistic  appeal. 

I  should  be  prepared  to  multiply  the  citation  and  discussion 

of  tlie  cntical  '*  places  "  in  Diderot  to  almost  any  extent,  if  such 

multiplication  were  reconcilable  with  my  plan ;  but, 

M^nrSii-^  as  has   been  said,  to  do  so  would   be  as  superfluous 

tto/Aur     logically  as  it  is  methodically  impossible.'     Diderot's 

Ifc,,     '**""  commanding   position,   in    criticism    as    well    ns    in 

aesthetics,  is    due   not    more    to   the    number    and 

^tety  of  his  individual   utterances  than  to  the  fact  that  he 

certainly  obtrudes,  and  in  all  probability  conceals,  no  general 

■•thetic   "preventions"   (as  the    French    would    say,   and    as 

^Tden  very  wisely  does  say)  whatsoever.     One  of  the  great 

"^^^^irces  and  one  of  the  great  charms  of  his  criticism  is  the 

^y  in  which  be  draws  it  from,  and  returns  it  to,  all  the  arts 

'^^oat  letting  any  of  them    interfere  with   the  other.      The 

P^^uta  of  art-criticism  have  of  course  said  that   his   is   too 

'foi^ry  ;     but    the    pedant    is    always    pedantic,    and    always 

^Jigible,  whether  he  draws  his  principles  from   French  class- 

'J^^s  in  the  seventeenth   century  cr  from    French   studios  in 

^  >iineteenth  and  twentieth.      No  matter  whether  he  is  talking 

^Tiling  or  of  acting,  of  painting  or  of  scnlpture,  tlie  work 

^*t  is  for  Diderot  something  which  ought  to  give  the  human 

a%^  and  the  human  soul  pleaRure,  which,  if  it   does  so,  is  to 

I  welcomed    and    extolled,    not   without    (if    anybody    feels 

fc^^^'^to   disposed)   inquiry    into   the    manner    and   the   causes, 

^■^^^ortunat^ly  tlie  contents  and  in* 

1^^***  of  ihf  Aaaftziit-Tourneujc  edition 

"^^     AdmnMy  abundant  and  clear :  a 


* 


merit  not  so  common  in  French  books 
as  some  othen. 
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rather  mediate  and  immediate  than  ultimate,  of  that  pleasare. 
He  can  everywhere  display  a  really  encyclopaedic  "curiosity/' 
in  the  good  sense.  He  can  be  extremely  inventive  and  subtle, 
as  in  the  famous  ParoAloxe ; '  ho  can  enter  into  infinite  detail 
and  yet  never  lose  grasp  of  principle,  as  in  the  essay  Dt  La 
PoAiie  Dravtalique;^  he  can  glance  and  digress  in  lightniag 
fashion  as  he  does  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  Salons, 
As  good  an  instance  of  this  as  any  is  the  admirable  excursus  on 
Mauuerism  in  the  Saloti  of  1707,^  which  is  applicable  to 
literature  quite  as  much  as  to  painting. 

Certainly,  if  any  devout  Arnoldian  says  that  Diderot's  great- 
ness is  due  to  his  "  fertility  in  ideas,"  no  contradiction  will  be 
thought  of  here.  lUit  then  we  have  the  old  difficulty  as  to 
what  "  ideas "  mean.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr  Arnold 
himself  makes  much  reference  to  our  Denis ;  and,  indeed, 
Diderot  must  have  been,  from  some  points  of  view,  nearly  a» 
horrible — let  us  lay  cards  on  table  and  say  as  incomprehensible 
— to  him  as  to  his  friend  M,  Scherer.  But  it  may  be  thai 
the  critical  "idea"  is  neillier  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of 
that  contact  of  subject  and  oritic  which  has  been  glanced  at 
before — a  contact  intimate,  physical,  uninterrupted,  and 
suiting  in  conception  and  birth.  This,  if  anything,  is  iht 
"  idea "  of  modem  criticism  ;  and  while  few  have  been  mor^^"-^^ 
prolific  of  such  results  than  Diderot,  none  before  him  andE^-*^ 
hardly  any  since  have  so  invariably  and  consciously  gnidedt^^^; 
ihentselvea  by  ita  law.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  eveiv^^  i 
positively  stat«d  this  law;  1  really  do  not  know  that  it  evet*"*^ 
has  been  exi>licitJy  laid  down  by  any  of  the  constituted,  or  ereix:*^  "'^f 
the  Qou*«otistitat«d.  critical  authoritieft.  But  his  whole  work^"^^ 
Is  an  exemplifioAtioai  of  iu  ' 

And  the  reeolt  VK  Ihal  this  whole  work,  whererer  it  ^V^^^^^ 
ptvttcbee  cntioHEHS  is  alive ;  and  that  he  cesoot  help  it»  :y  ^ 
becomini?  alive,  even  if  be  has  appMeaUj  gireii  hoafeagee  K^-^"^, 


titt.  saa-«sc  tw  E^    i)afair« 

«riCrV.B.N5iA 
(taeiae.  IS8SV  vifth  a  F^Am  I^  flir         « 
Hmtt  Irvia^     I  taMM  lk»  aka  «» 
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Death  by  attempting  set  dissertations  on  cnt-and-dried  BDbjects, 
or  by  dallying  with  science,  or  atheism,  or  wliat  not.  It  is  a 
farther  reason  why  even  such  contemporaries  as  Leasing,  and 
later,  Goethe,  found  in  him  sach  an  extraordinary  stimulus. 
The  dead,  mechanical  deductions  of  too  many  critics  under  the 
older  system  could  produce  nothing  but  copies^  even  more  dead 
and  more  mechanical  than  themselves,  though,  as  we  have  seen 
in  many  a  figure  of  our  gallery,  the  principle  of  life  in  human 
nature  made  the  greater  critics  of  the  older  dispensation  some- 
tinaes  quicken  under  it.  But  Diderot's  fecundity  was  contagions  : 
his  "cultures"  have  propagated  themselves  from  generation  to. 
generation  directly,  have  set  the  example  of  a  similar  creation 
of  critical  entities  to  fit  subjects  ever  since.  From  a  formula 
yon  will  never  get  anything  but  formulas:  from  the  living 
contact  of  critic  and  subject  you  will  get  live  criticism. 

I  was  so  severely  rebuked  by  an  excellent  and  friendly  critic 
for  dismissing  Rousseau,  with  but  a  reference,  from  the  last 
volume,  that  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  though  the  principal  plea  of  the  rebnker, 
that  M.  Texte  had  devoted  some  hundred  pages 
to  Jean-Jacques,  appeared  to  me  nihil  ad  rem.  But  I  might 
have  committed  an  error  as  to  the  res  itself,  and  so  I  took 
down  the  four  quartos,  and  went  through  them  to  see  if  my 
memory  had  played  me  false,  as  that  faculty  sometimes  does 
when  one  is  walking  in  the  browner  shades.  I  need  not  have 
alarmed  myself;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  spare  a 
page  to  put  the  pieces  actually  before  the  reader.  There  is  in 
Jiouaaeau  prctcticaUy  no  litcntry  criticism  at  all  from  the  first  line 
•of  the  "  Confessions  "  to  the  last  of  the  "  Correspondc^xcc.'*  *  No 
writer  known  to  me  abstains  with  such  an  inevitable  and  tell- 
tale deflection  from  "judging  of  authors."  His  attitude  is  that 
cl  his  favourite  Plutarch  heightened  to  a  Jean-Jacquian  in- 


revisited. 


^m     eldsr 


'  The  chief  exoeplions,  sncli  oa  a 
letter  to  I*uickoucke(Mfty  25. 1764)and 
»  tenvible  oue  lo  Chanifort  (Oct  fl, 
fWD«  year)  have  s  very  tittle.  The 
WQvda  FouM  admirr^  ItiekartiMin  to  the 
elrW  Minbenn  (April  8,  17tf7)  may 
r«u0  exiKvUtioua:  they  will  bu  cruelly 
diahetL  Cf.  the  indignant  n'nunctA- 
VOL.  III. 


tion  of  the  description  hmnrnt  de  Uttrea 
A  little  later  (May  13},  aTid  tliolonf^  and 
inijiortAnt  review  of  his  own  career  to 
Saint-Oemiain,  dated  "1770V."  The 
fact  is,  that  a  maniac  of  ^[otisiu  and 
self- torment  cannot  1m?  ■  critic,  the 
subject  under  consideratiuu  l>eing  in- 
evitably turned  out  of  court  by  Self. 
G 
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tensity.  It  is  ahvays  of  the  moral,  never  of  the  literary, 
character  and  effect  of  a  book  that  he  is  thinking.  Hia  fervid 
sensibility  to  the  fascination  of  women,  of  scenery,  of  mere  food 
and  wine  (for  he  admits  this),  does  not  seem  to  liave  extended 
to  literature  at  all.  By  an  extremely  humorous  coincidence  (1 
do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  noticed  it  before  me,  bnt 
probably  some  one  has)  he  writes  from  Venice — the  very  place 
where  he  had  just  received,  or  was  just  to  receive,  the  wither- 
ing advice,  "  Zanetto  !  stitdia  la  viaicmaiita  !  " — to  order  books 
from  Paris;  and  they  are  nearly  all  mathematica  The  famous 
Dtscours  about  arts  and  sciences  bliuks  the  literary  point  of 
view  altogether.  The  famous  Letter  to  D'Alembert  on  IMays 
would  almost  adjust  itself  to  plays  in  dumb  show,  except  that 
spoken  words  have  an  additional  moral  or  immoral  effect 
When  Saiut-Preux  writes  to  Julie  about  her  studies,  he  never 
BO  much  as  glances  at  the  literary  value  of  books :  nor  is  this 
totiched  in  all  the  talk  about  Education  in  EmUe,  The  ever- 
lasting moral  has  dinned  the  Aluses  out.  So  it  is  in  the  two 
only  less  famous  letters  to  Voltaire;  so  everywhere.  I  replace 
ray  four  quartos,  having  found  just  one  really  critical  sentence, 
in  allocation  and  application  only,  for  Jean-Jacques,  probably, 
was  not  thinking  of  literature  at  all.  But  when  he  asked  himselt, 
'*  Sorais-je  damn*5  ?  "  and  replied,  '*  Selon  mes  Janst^nistes  la  chose 
6tait  iudubitAble,  mais  selon  ma  conscience  il  me  paraissait 
qae  non,"  he  does  mutaiit  mutandU  suggest  the  revolt  of  the 
Eomautio  conscience  against  the  Neoclassic. 

*'Ah,  but,"  they  say,  "Rousseau's  indnence  on  the  mind  o£ 
Europe  counted  fur  so  much  in  its  changes  of  critical  an  J 
creative  tast«.*'  A  la  bonne  hniir  f  and  I  have  recognised  thiss-  -« 
anil  shall  recognise  it  in  the  proper  places.  But  the  agencie^^ 
that  bring  abi^ut  changes  of  critical  and  creative  taste,  prope  "• 
to  be  niontioned.  arc  not  also  as  proper  to  l»e  worked  out  her^^ 
Of  such  intUmmvs  tiie  oapture  of  Constantinople  is  a  famon  ^ 
aud  undoubted  one.  Was  I  bound  to  t^ll  the  story  of  Byzaiw^ 
tine  deoatlcuce»  and  the  story  of  Mussulman  progress?  It  ha.— ^ 
in  innumerable  iust-anoe*.  if  not  uuiversully,  iniiuenced  a  man^^ 
criticism,  a  man's  onM%tiv»n — wh(*thor  he  is  in  love  at  the  titn^^ 
whether  he  ha^  arrivinl  at  that  right  and  happy  point,  whic""^ 
Mr  Thackvmy  would  not  call  "  a  /wni  "  in  the  drinking  of  goo— ^ 
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wine;  whether  he  has  been  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
Indian  weed.  Am  I  therefore  bound  to  insert  in  this  History  a 
treatise  on  *'  Feminine  Attraction,"  a  book  on  "  The  Wines  of 
the  World/'  and  an  *'  Anti-Counterblast  "  to  King  James  ?  In  all 
seriousness,  it  may,  I  think,  be  requested  once  more  of  readers 
and  of  critics  that  they  will  "  look  at  the  bill  of  fare."  If  the 
meat  and  the  wine  suit  them,  well  and  good;  if  not,  are  there 
not,  in  this  particular  instance,  M,  Texte  and  his  hundred  pages 
to  make  quaere  aliiu/ duvraorinvino  merely  churlish  or  vindictive 
dismissal  ?  While,  as  to  such  remarks  as  are  proper  to  be  made 
bare  on  the  general  criticFil  tamper  and  tendenc)'  of  the  Romantic 
piovement,  they  were  deliberately  postponed  in  the  last  volume, 
and  will  find  their  proper  place,  not  here,  but  in  the  Inter- 
chapters  of  the  present. 

This  indirect  intluence  of  Kousseau,  with  the  direct  influence 
of  Diderot,  no  doubt  cast  a  mighty  leaven  into  the  mind  of 
France  during  the  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  three  remarkable  writers  with 
whom  we  shall  next  deal,  while  Madame  de  Staol  directly  and 
Chateaubriand  indirectly  express  the  first,  Joubert  was  much 
in  contact  with  Diderot  during  his  youth.  But  the  dominant 
critaciflm  of  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  of  the 
century  remained  neo-classic  j  and  we  have  accordingly  dealt 
with  it  ^  in  the  last  volume.  Nay,  the  dominant  criticism  of 
the  first  twenty  or  so  of  the  next  abode  in  no  very  different 
ctate.  Here  we  shall  deal  with  what  has  not  yet  been  handled 
of  this  half  century,  or  nearly  so,  in  Fi-ance,  isolating  more  or 
leas  the  three  great  figures  above  mentioned,  and  dealing  more 
an  group  with  these  "  Empire  Critics,"  who  in  different  ways 
v«fleot  the  transition  to  Romanticism. 
■  Of  the  interest,  the  influence,  the  significance,  and,  in  so  far 
B^*  these  important  things  go,  the  importance,  of  the  work  of 


I 


One  hook  of  itanie  traditi'mal  nut« 
*^  iolerMt  from  the  emint-nct*  of  its 
^^  I^JKor  in  other  nmya,  Condilloc's  Art 
^^■^^arirt  (which  forms  part  of  his 
•■••^^oimte  Cours  (f^ud<  for  the  Prince 
*?  **«nn«:  PanDa.  1769-1773),  was  not 
^^*"—  nuticed.     It  ia  of  little  intrinsic 
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"  Ooniposilion  " — a  coiuiiiori-sonse  act! 
cumnion- place  JVutvric  ailjiuited  to  late 
French  eighteenth  century  atandartb. 
Its  definition  of  style  as  depending  on 
"nettet^  et  c&rsot6f«,"  is  an  obvious 
attempt  to  oomblue  the  elder  with  the 
TtulTonian  ideal. 


X*^3Tt«iice,    beinjj  a  more  trentifto  on 
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Madame  de  StaeP  in  criticism,  there  can,  as  to  their  mere 
existence,  be  no  two  well-formed  opiDious.  I  wish 
fta^^^*^  that  I  could  think  this  statement — made  frankly  in 
intention,  and  with  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
weijrht  of  every  word — likely  to  obtain  for  the  examination 
which  follows  the  credit  of  impartiality  which  I  think  it  deserves. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  now  approaching  closely  matters  which 
are  distinctly  niiis  dolosus.  At  every  step  the  apparently  irre- 
concilable difference  between  those  who  mean  by  criticism  the 
judging  and  judicial  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  those  who 
mean  by  it  theorising  about  the  ultimate  causes  of  such  judg- 
ment and  auoh  enjoyment,  is  likely— is  sure — to  interfere. 
Nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  the  philosophers  to  agree  to  keep 
these  points  of  law  for  the  appropriate  tribunal,  and  to  let  the 
rest  of  the  case  be  stated  on  Its  own  merits.^ 

Now  "  Corinne "  is  aboat  the  first  person  in  whose  case 
this  difficnlty  and  this  difference  become  acute  and  annoying. 
She  is  not  quite  so  popular  with  the  critics  of 
position!  '*  ideas "  as  she  used  to  be ;  they  have,  belike, 
discovered  at  last  her  rather  awkward  sciolism  of 
fact;  her  very  theories  are  not  theirs;  the  ''hideous  hum" 
of  "  Madame  de  Staol  :  ideas ;  Chateaubriand  :  images,"  ceases  to 
tire  the  weary  ear  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  it  used  to  do 
in  histories  of  literal  ure  and  critical  discussions  thereof.  But 
historically  she  is  not  to  be  denied ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
no  one  has  ever  done  the  popularising  of  "  metacritic " 
throughout  Europe  as  she  did. 

But   if   Uie  painful   historian   were  only   left   to   his   own 
hod-and*trowel  work  instead  of  having  to  draw  the 
sword    and    don    the    helmet    against    metacri  tical 
raiders,  his  uak   would  no<i  be  a  difficnlt  one.     Madame  de 

>  My  oof?  »  t^  ^^*^  niitwa  of 
^  athinwk  fin  ihi««  Iu9»  toU  (Pwi^ 
iSrSK  Mkowtwr.  ttobw^y^WB- 
liravitoM^IabftWUMl  b«*«aki 
Ika   iilhT  >n>am>>i    vdiliaa   {mam 

*C««B   aAir  iwMlilat   Hw  ««o 

of   *-M<    kmnlmf   tabs    H* 
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Stael,    unlike    ber   countryman     ami     in    some    sort    master, 

Rousseau,  u  a  critic,  not  merely  indirectly,  conjecturally,  and 

^       by  dint  of  the  *'  must  have/'   but   frankly,  plainly,   in  honest 

H      straightforward   deliverances  ad  hoc.      The  documents  of  her 

H      criticism    are    mainly    four :     the    early    Letters    on    Kousseau 

H      himself,  the  later  but  still  early  £ssai/  on  Fiction^  the  famous 

H      Dt  La  Litf&alure,  and  the  more  famous  Dc  I* Allemagru*     In 

^\\  bnt  in  increasing  measure  as  they  come,  we  see  the  curious 

and  interesting  development  and  production  of  a  temperament 

originally  no  doubt  possessing  some  mascDline  gifts  of  thought, 

■  OS  well  as  many  feminine  ones  of  feeling,  excited  and  almost 
irritated  to  the  highest  activity  by  the  word-fencing  of  the 
philosophc  salons,  and  presented  with  all  the  current  doctrines 
or  fancies  in  regard  to  literature  and  its  precincts,  by  conta<.'t 
with  the  most  active  minds  of  Geneva,  Paris,  and  Germany. 
With  her  half-masculine  vigour  and  her  wholly  feminine 
receptivity,  she  absorbs  and  reproduces,  larU  hicn  que  vialy  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  ideas  ivhich  had  been  fermenting  in  all 
countries  more  or  less,  but  especially  in  Germany,  for  the  great 
part  of  a  century, — French-Godwinian  perfectibility,  the  aesthetic 
of  Leasing  and  Winckelmann,  the  historical  theories  of  Herder, 
as  much  as  she  could  of  the  applied  criticism  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and   the  Schlegels.      Her  difFerent  works  show  her  of 

I  coarse  at  dififerent  stages  of  this  influence.  They  show  also 
— with  equal  necessity  and  undisguised  by  a  system  of  ex- 
planatory and  supplementary  notes  in  the  later  editions — 
nvhat  actual  knowledge  of  literature  she  had,  what  stock  of 
material  to  expose  and  submit  to  all  this  complicated  apparatus, 
all  this  varied  range  of  reagency. 

■  The   very    early   work   on   Rousseau  is  of   course   the   most 

immature,  and  it  meddles  the  least  with  purely  literary  criti- 
-^  cism,  but  it  is,  for  reasons  obvious  d  priori^  not  the 

]>aUrMaiu  least  interesting,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  the  least 
Kotmeau.  satisfactory  on  acquaintance.  The  contrast  between 
the  modest  (but  not  fairly  to  be  called  mock-modest)  brevity  of 
the  original  Preface,  and  the  pomp  and  cant  and  claptrap  of  the 
second,  twenty-six  years  later,  may  raise  a  sigh  in  amiable 
breasts.  But  the  text,  whether  one  agree  or  disagree  with 
its  sentiments  and  estimates,  by  no  means  lacks  merit.     The 
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writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  actued  matter  of  discussion 
(which  was  by  no  means  always  the  case  with  her  later) :  she 
is  in  intelligent  as  well  as  emotional  sympathy  with  it.  She 
does  not  indeed  take  the  purely  literary  side  very  strongly ; 
she  had  her  master's  own  practice  as  warrant  for  not  doing 
so.  But  her  remarks  (some  of  which  are  perhaps  innocently 
borrowed  from  Longinus)  ou  Rousseau's  style,  and  the  in- 
applicability of  the  word  '*  perfection  "  to  it  are  not  despicable ; 
and  the  characterisations  of  the  various  works,  though  always 
tending  to  the  moral  and  material  side,  are  very  far  from 
negligible.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  while  objecting,  not 
without  reasou,  to  *' les  plaisauteries  de  Claire,"^  she  does  not 
seein  to  know  that  they  are  only  a  corrupt  following  of 
Richardson,  But  the  whole  is  a  very  fair  d^but  in  criticism, 
inclined  aa  we  should  expect  to  the  moral  side,  but  not 
illegitimately  so. 

The  JSssai  $ur  les  Fictuyns,  a  sort  of  after-thought  introduction 
to  the  three  little  stories,  Mirza,  Adelaide  d  Tli^odore,  and 
™.  g  .  Paulincj  is  a  slight  and  rather  curious  defence  of 
sarlcd  the  novel  of  actual  life  moralised,  as  tbe  most  useful 

Fictions,  ^£  fictitious  or  imitative  writings,  by  means  of  a 
survey  of  such  writings  under  three  heads:  "  Marvollous  and 
allegorical  fictions."  ''historical  fictions,'*  and  '^natural  fictions" 
iir.  novels  proper,  where  nothing  is  true,  but  everything 
truc'lUr,  The  first  two  are  very  insuflSciently  treated,  and 
her  condemnation  of  the  historical  novel  is  deprived  of  all 
weight  by  the  fact  that  she  wrote  too  early  to  know  any  really 
good  example  of  it.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
third. 

The  JRoitsseaUf  however,  is  but  the  work  of  a  novice,  and  the 
Sur  Lfs  Ficiio}is  is  still  something  of  an  essay-piece :  yet  in 

both  one  may  observe  a  nisus  towards  large  general- 
LUW^ture.   ^®^°^'  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  authora 

time,    temperament,    and    education.        This    nisvs 
turns  into  a  full  spread  of  wing  in  De  La  LitUraturet  published 


*  In    the    XovrelU    i/^otse.      Th»  striking  bccAUM  vrv  know,   and  ooiUd 

omisftioD   (perhap*  due  to  a  juTenil*  hare  hwn  sunp  if  we  did   not  know, 

nnwillingneM  to  a£know1«dge  b«r  idol  that  she  wu  early  acquainted  with, 

indabted    to    anybody)    is    the    mora  and  enthnllad  by.  the  English  muter. 
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the  centuries  met,  and  when  the  author  was  four  and  thirty. 
t«  avowed  central  principle  is  a  transformed  *' Modernism," — 
he  application  of  the  favourite  philosophe  doctrine  of  perfecti- 
iiity  to  literature,  with  an  inflexible  determination  that  though 
Sreek  literature  may  be  better  than  anything  before  it,  Roman 
ihall  be  better  than  Greek,  and  (though  there  is  hiatus  valde 
ticrii)uibilis  about  mediaeval),  that  modern  literature  shall  be 
reater  than  either.  To  those  who  are  not  pure  "ideologists," 
nd  who  do  not  think  that  an  ounce  of  generalisation,  however 
illy,  however  demonstrably  false,  is  better  than  a  ton  of  sober 
lonsideration  and  array  of  fact,  this  theory  condemns  itself  at 
mce.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  may  legitimately  echo  Mr  Burchell 
nd  his  "  Fudge  !  "  Yet  Corinne^s  attempts  to  prove  it  are  in- 
eresting,  and  would  be  more  so,  if  she  had  had  skill  enough  to 
ide  her  ignorance  of  the  facts  themselves,  or  knowledge  enough 
f  them  to  gild  her  paradox.  Her  actual  method  is  not  merely 
^aracteristic  of  time  and  person,  but  has  a  certain  ingenuity: 
deed,  it  no  doubt  deceived  herself.  She  will  not  take  litera- 
ire  per  se,  but  phe  takes  it  in  its  relations  with  "  virtue,"  / 
'glory,'*  "  liberty/'  "  ha|>pine8S,"  first  in  the  abstract,  and  then 
nder  these  categories  as  illustrated  by  Greek,  Roman, 
Northern,"  "Southern,"  and  individual  national  literatures, 
Miying  special  attention  to  English,  and  defending  it  from  the 
bjections  of  French  eighteenth-century  critics.  It  is,  of  course, 
Wiay  to  see  how,  by  showing,  or  trying  to  show,  that  virtue,  &c,,  \ 

according  to  lur,  better  displayed  in  literature  as  it  goes  on,/ 
die  proves,  or  attempts  to  prove,  her  general  point. 

Unfortunately,  in   the   course   of  the  argument,  the   most 
moroioas  errors  of  fact,   the  most  startling  assertions,  which 

nnot  take  the  benefit  of  de  gustihxi^^  simply  pullulate.  The 
»ook  nearly  drops  from  one's  hands  when  one  reads  "  Eschyle 
e  prtfsente  aucun  rt^sultat  moral  " :  and  the  reference  to  the 
^rornetheus  by  which  this  statement  is  supported,  suggests 
ery  forcibly  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  else,  and  did  not 
nderstaud  this.  More  allowance  must  be  made,  no  doubt,  for 
he  point  of  view,  when  we  read  further  that  "  les  h^ros  (of 
Sreek  tragedy)  n'avaient  pas  cette  grandeur  soutenue  que  leur 
donn^  Racine  " ;  but  what  a  point  of  view  it  la  I  ^     We  are  in 

^  I.  216  of  the  larger  od.  cited. 
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full  topsvturvydoai  with  the  statement '  that  '*  la  philosophie 
Grecs  me  paraic  fort  au-de&sous  de  celle  de  leurs  imitateon  I 
Komaiiui,"  and  we  do  not  g^t  out  of  the  country  as  long  u 
the  contrast  of  Greek  and  Roman  continues.  But  here, 
may  be  said,  we  are  in  the  region  of  opinion.  The  pl< 
cuuaot  be  urged  for  the  astounding  statements  which  diveruff 
the  defence  of  our  own  barbarous  poetry.  In  beliering  Oisian 
genaine,  as  in  admiration  for  it,  she,  of  course,  bad  respectal'ie 
companions  :  but  the  person  who  could  say  ^  "  les  pontes  Anglais 
qui  otU  succ^iUs  aitx  hardes  4cossais  ont  ajoute  k  leura  tableani," 
&c.,  could  have  possessed  neither  the  faintest  knotvledge 
literary,  or  even  political,  histor}-,  nor  the  least  extensive 
acquaintance  with  actual  examples.  The  note,^  "  le  doctear 
Blair  n'aurait  pu  juger  en  Angleterre  Shakespere  avec  I'ini- 
partialito  d'un  i^tranger,"  betrays  the  most  obvious  and  complete 
ignorance  of  what  le  doctair  Blair  had  actually  aaid.  Th« 
description  in  the  text^  of  FalstafiT  as  a  charge,  a  "carica- 
ture populaire,"  a  "  plaisanterie  grossi^re/'  speaka  the  lady's 
critical  competence  with  a  voice  of  doom.  But  the  most 
utterly  damning  page  is  that  ^  which  denies  inventive  imagiDs- 
tion  to  English  jxjetry  ;  airily  dismisses  Waller  and  Cowley  as 
unsuccessful  imitators  of  the  Italians  ;  adds  jti  pourrais  y  joindit 
Dawne  (sic),  Chouccr,  &c. ;  and  a  moment  later  despatches  at 
a  blow,  as  showing  this  want  of  inventive  imagination,  Tki 
Rape  of  the.  Lock  (full  of  faults  of  taste),  The  Faerie  Qiorm  (the 
most  tiresome  thing  in  the  world),  Hudihras  (witty,  but  dwell- 
ing too  long  on  its  jokes).  Admit  (it  is  a  good  deal  to 
admit)  that  there  may  be  faults  of  taate  in  the  Bapc ;  admit 
that  more  than  one  Englishman  has  been  unfortunate  enou^li 
to  find  Spenser  tedious ;  admit  that  there  is  even  some  justice 
in  the  charge  against  Hudihras,  How  (except  by  the  ewv 
method  of  having  never  read  them)  can  you  leash  these  three 
books  togetlier  ?  and,  most  of  all,  by  wimt  prank  of  her  own 
elves  does  "that  Elfish  Queen"  find  herself  between  Trulla  rd^ 
Belinda?  I  have  inyselt"  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  thoug^^ 
Madame  de  Stael  may  have  glanced  at  the  Hape^  and  dislilz^^ 
the    sylph    machinery,    she    had    never    so    much    as    oper^-^* 

L  220  of  the  larger  ed,  cited.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  257. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  252,  263,  ^  *  lUid..  p.  263. 
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Dow 


ne 


or 


"be   surprised 


Chaucer,   Butler  or  Spenser,  and    I   should   not 
if   she   knew   nothing,    save   at   second-hand,    of 


I 


I 


I 


sur 
Waller  or  Cowley. 

I  could  multiply  examples  ad  lib.,  from  the  German  chapters 
especially,  but  the  "matter  of  Geruinny  "  had  better  be  dealt 
with  under  tlie  book  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  As  for  general 
strictures  on  the  Litt&i*atuTty  they  also  will  beat  be  postponed 
till  the  Dt  VAllcmagne  has  been  dealt  with. 

That  this  book  is,  03  far  as  criticism  j^oes,  her  masterpiece, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were 
not  so.  Sbe  wns  older ;  she  had  read  more  ;  and 
VAJlemwfne.  ®^^  had  enjoyed  very  distinguished  "coaching." 
This  kept  her  fairly  straight  in  matters  of  fact 
within  the  comparatively  limited  range  which  she  here  allowed 
herself  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned.  German  literature 
bad  taken  itself  by  this  time  pretty  seriously  for  a  couple  of 
generations :  and  the  German  men  of  letters  whom  she  in- 
terrogated or  *'  led  about,"  were  perfectly  competent  and 
apparently  not  unwilling  ^  to  keep  her  from  such  absurdities 
AS  we  have  just  been  noticing.  Very  much  of  the  book  is 
plain,  straightforward  c&jnpfe  rcnduy  and  generally  tri's  bun  rcjidu, 
whatever  minor  faults  one  may  find  here  and  there.  Above 
all,    the    expressed    and    very    fairly    carried    out    purpose    of 

r comparative  study   which   made  Napoleon   30  angry,  and  with 
KQch   good   reason,'  gives   the  book   an   honourable    place   as 
a  precnrgor,  if  not,  indeed,  an  absolute  origin,  in  a  new  way 
which  had  to  be  trodden.      If  Napoleon's  innate  and  colossal 
Vulgarity  had   not  been   constantly  tripping  up   bis  immense 
cleverness,    he    might    have    perceived    that    here   wns    n    new 
feather  of   some   consequence    to    stick    in    his   sham    crown- 
imperial.     The   analyses   and  precis  of  such   short  things  as 
e   and  the  Braut  i^on   KtyrintJi    are    rather   excessive    for 
book  :   but  neither  piece  is  easily  translatable  into  French, 
a.od  Madame  de  Staol  probably  knew  very  well  that  few  of 


'  Goatha&ndStiliilV'r  might  Inug))  at  formalinn  in   his  letter  of  expulsion. 

«^;bnt  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  that  "  thebook  isnot  Frcnrli  "  (see  the 

sn  Mcretly  flattored  »t  hor  interoat  Pre/ace,  or  any  account  of  Mnte.  de 

thff  IhiogB  uf  (leiinAuy.  Staol).  sumnmriiics  hia  muter'e  terror 

**  The  Duke  of  Rovigo's  blunt  in-  very  welL 
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her  dear  quasi-couutrymen  were  likely  to  learn   German,  in 

order  to  read  them. 

The  old  leaven  of  French  and  phUosophe  taste  and  culture 
shows  itself  at  intervals  interestingly.  She  cites*  (a  little 
generously  perhaps  in  any  case)  the  line  in  Raynouard's  LfS 
TemplUrsj  when  the  reprieve  arrives  too  late  to  save  the 
knights  who  have  been  chanting  hynjns  on  the  pyre 

"  Main  il  n'eliut  plua  temps  ;  les  chantfl  avaient  cesses," 

in  connection  with   the  yoke  of  the  unities.      But,  strangely 
enough,   she    does    not    seem   to    notice    the    weakening    and 
watering  down  of  what  she  calls  /'wn  des  mots  Us  plus  sublimts 
qiCon  pttissc  c7Uendre  au  tlUdtrCy  by  its  being  made  part  of  thd 
speech    of   a   messenger.       The    voices    of   the   warrior-priests 
ceasing   one    by   one    in    agony,   and   the  reprieve   coming   on 
the  silence  of  the  last,  would  be,  though  a  rather  me^dramatic, 
a  really  dramatic  moment.     The  recital  of  the  situation  is  f» 
little  less  ordinary  than  talk  ^'  of  the  rain  and  the   One  time/ 
and  that  is  all. 

This,  however,  is  succeeded  by  some  really  acute,  and  i 
French  quite  novel,  criticism  of  Shakespeare  as  too  subtle  ^ 
Uyo  impartial,  &c.,  for  the  stage — criticism  which  she  had  pro — 
bably  learnt  from  Schlegel, — and  the  whole  chapter"  is  im— - 
portant ;  as  is  that  on  "Comedy,"  though  the  definition^  fron:»- 
Schlegel  himself,  with  which  it  starts,  is  very  nearly  galimatias^ 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  criticism  g^  German  romance  ^ 
though  tlie  old  leaven  once  more  appears  in  the  statement  tba^' 
"  verse  is  required  for  the  marvellous ;  prose  will  not  do."  * 
Always  on  Goethe  she  is  good,  and,  "  philosophess  "  as  she  is, 
she  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  over-dose  of  meta- 
phyalc  in  Schiller's  criticism.  On  most  of  her  subjects,  indeed, 
from  Wieland  to  Jean  Paul^  she  is  still  worth  reading. 

Her  admirers,  however, — or  the  partisans  of  the  school  c^ 
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I  P.  I  Ttf  uf  tlt«  smalUr  edition  oiud ; 
i.  80,  of  th«  Urger. 

*  "  Dc  IVl  tir»nwti<ja«L" 

'  Ohap.  xxvi.  Vuiiat  Hh  tmrmttirt 
trmgifm  eotuidi  rfiuu  It  triompMt  fm 


»i^r  Ctj^iMtnet  moraile.  From  which  it 
will  follow  thftt  ffamlfi  and  Lear  are 
not  tragadns,  aod  that  M  Vtm  L\k«  It 
and  Mmk  Ad»  AbotU  S^iny  are  not 
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oriticisiii,  which,  as  has  been  said,  she  did  so  much  to  "  vnlgarise  " 
Htr  critical  — ^ould  no  doubt  regard  this  matter  as  merely,  in 
tichitvttMnt  Luther's  famous  epithet  of  contempt,  ''stramineous/* 
—  mpti  j^  -g  ^^  jj^j.  attempt  to  grasp  the  principles  not  merely 
of  kinds  but  of  literatures,  to  identify  or  at  least  connect  these 
with  national  characteristics,  and  to  e.^tend  the  definition  and 
comparison  beyond  even  the  bounds  of  nations  to  national  groups 
— that  they  would  base  her  claims.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  distressing  inability  to  follow.  Certainly,  no  ^ 
one  will  deny  that  there  are  some  apparent  national  charac- 
teristics   in    literature ;    certainly   no   one    will    say   that   it   is 


Qseless  or  idle   to   attempt   to   separate   the   national   and   the 

generic  from  the  individual.      But,  in  the  first  place,  there  was 

nothing  absolutely  new  in  this,  though  it  might  be  for  almost 

the  first  time  used  as  a  frequent  iraplemont,  and  as  a  fertile 

store-cupboard,  in  literary  research.     Even  the  despised  Middle 

Ages  had  bad  national  tickets  for  the   different   states  of  the 

European  republic — had  discovered  that  the   Englishman  had 

a  proud  look  and  a  high  stomach,  that  he  took   his  pleasure 

*adly,  and  so  forth.      And  had  it  been  newer  than  it  was^  it 

faight  still  have  been  distrusted.     After  all,  the  literature  of 

*  nation,  though  we  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  something  existent 

/'^v-  se^  is  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  work  of  individuals.      It 

^   the  work  of  those  individuals  that  you  have  to  judge ;  and  it 

**    open  to  the  very  gravest  donbt  whether,  in  trying  the  several 

^*Se8,  the  general  inductive-deductive  ready-to-hand  estimate  of 

^^  national  quality  is  not  more  of  a  snare  than  of  a  help.      At 

''^^  rate,  experience  proves  that  those  who  have  been  readiest 

^    use  it,  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  M.  Taine  and  M.  Texte — 

^     name   no   living   examples— have    been   more    snared    than 

^Iped  by  it.       Your    preoccupation  with   the   idea   that  the 

^*iglishman   will    be   insular  and   rebel   to  ideas,  the  German 

°** practical  and  "  inner-conscious,"  the  Frenchman  logical,  witty, 

^*teful,  may  very  likely,  according  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 

P^K)r  but  constant  creature  Human  Nature,  rather  lead  you  to 

*^^p«n8e  with  inquiry  into  the  fact  whether  he,  the  individual 

"^ton.  Teuton,  or  Gaul,  does  really  exhibit  these  characteristics, 

^^  will  tempt  you  in  the  same  way  to  exaggerate  what  tendencies 

hft  mav  have  to  them — to  force  them  on   him  if  he  has  them 
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not— or  even  to  leave  him  oat  of  consideration  if  be    is   so 
impudent  as  too  incontestably  not  to  have  thorn. 

And  there  is  also  the  gravest  possibility  of  doabt  whether, 
even  in  themselvea,  they  have  sufficient  irath  to  make  them  of 
more  than  the  slightest  value.  Af^r  all,  a  man  is  a  man  before 
he  is  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  scarcely  too  para- 
doxical to  say  that  he  is  himself  before  be  is  even  a  man.  The 
very  greatest  men  of  course  carry  this  disconcerting  triamph  of 
individuality  furthest;  all  but  the  very  smallest  help  to  flannt 
its  banner  now  and  then.  And  when  the  hasty  generaliser 
generalises  still  more  hastily,  and  talks  about  Literature  of  the 
North  and  Literature  of  the  South,  the  Rebellion  of  Fact  is 
more  inconvenient  still.  You  lay  it  down  that  the  literature 
of  the  North  does  not  busy  itself  with  frank  youthful  passion, 
and  you  have  to  settle  matters  with  Romeo  ami  Juliet ;  that 
the  Italian  is  a  light-hearted  being  whose  only  wants  are  sun- 
shine, an  olive  or  two,  a  flask  of  red  wine  with  a  wisp  of  tow 
in  it,  and  a  d<mna  leggiadraj  and  there  rises  before  you  the 
Diviiia  Comnudia, 

But  this  argument  would  tempt  ourselves  out  of  the  way ; 
and,  even  in  bo  far  as  it  is  legitimate  here  at  all,  is  rather  for 
the  Interchapters.  Let  it  suffice  that  Madame  tie 
Stai^l  is  undoubtedly  a  notable  Ggure  in  the  mere 
History  of  Criticism,  ami  that,  like  nearly  all  such  figures,  she 
has  by  no  means  lost  her  actual  critical  value ;  that  she  is  no 
"  shatiow  "  ;  that  she  is  stitl,  dead  as  she  is,  a  speaking  voice 
of  some  tif  the  perpetual  forms  and  phases  of  criticism  itself. 
That  her  intellectual  ability,  if  only  of  the  receptive  and  traos- 
miasive  kind,  was  souiewhat  extraordinary,  there  can  be  little 
(jnestiou.  She  frequently  claims  for  herself  the  invention  of 
the  word  **  vulgarity  " :  and  though  she  lived  to  be  so  unfortu- 
nate a^  to  api^ly  it'  \o  Miss  Austen — though  it  has  perhaps 
been  more  misused  than  any  other  single  word  of  criticism — 
it  was  needed.  Nor  was  she  herwlf  roaoh  the  dupe  of  words, 
though  she  often  was  of  supposed  ideas.  She  has  somewhere 
quotikl  fK>m  llousseaa.  ami  expandeii.  a  wise  pn'ttest  against  the 
ivquiremoat  of  a  pedantic  adherence  to  definition  in  termin- 


al ik/nc^  wo/. 
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ology.  It  was  unlucky  for  her,  no  doubt,  that  to  some  extent 
she  came  at,  and  could  not  but  represent,  one  of  those  rather 
unsatisfactory  transition  periods  which  are  neither  quite  one 
thing  nor  quite  another.  She  has  touches  of  classic  *'  dignity  " 
and  of  philosophic  cant,  harlequinued  with  others  of  Romantio 
sthfisucht  and  "  naturalistic"  passion.  Or  rather  she  is  like  one 
of  the  picture-cleaners'  sign-portraits — half  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury shadow,  half  in  nineteenth  century  light — or  the  other  way 
about,  if  anybody  chooses. 

Yet  the  iU-luok  is  not  total,  and  way  perhaps  even  seem  to 
be  bu;  apparent.  For  it  is  precisely  this  hariolagCi  this  par- 
tition, this  intermixture,  which  gives  her  not  merely  her 
historical  position,  but  even,  I  think,  her  intrinsic  attraction 
as  a  critic.  She  helps  us  by  giving  a  fresh  "  triaugulation," 
a  fresh  aspect,  a  midway  stage.  Her  perfectibilism  keys  on 
as  interestingly  from  the  literary  side  to  the  old  Ancient-and- 
Modern  dispute  as  on  the  political  side  to  the  Republican 
manias  of  the  time.  Her  struggles  to  retain  some  conviction 
of  the  supremacy  of  Racine  make  more  interesting,  and  are 
made  more  interesting  by,  her  admiration  for  Shakespeare  and 
the  Germans.  Her  assimilations,  or  her  attempts  to  assimi- 
late, the  new  aesthetic,  the  new  historical  theories,  the  new 
wine  generally,  would  have  far  less  interest  if  she  bad  put  away 
all  fancy  for  the  old  bottles.  And  so  she  figures  worthily  and 
interestingly  in  what  we  have  called  the  French  Transition, 
with  a  quaint  enough  contrast  to  Diderot,  who  opens  it,  and  who 
taught  her  German  teachers.  She  is  a  figure  of  far  less 
originality,  strangeness,  and  charm,  but  she  has  a  more  definite 
g<ospel,  she  is  much  less  diffused  and  dissipated  over  the  orhis 
BcierUiai'iim,  she  points  more  clearly  to  a  clearly  marked  out 
path,  and  so  she  is  much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
multitude,  if  not  by  the  elect. 

But  she  does  not  figure  in  her  place  alone ;  for  side  by  side 
with  her,  and  with  a  face  looking  still  more  forward,  is  another 
Chntfn  thri-  ^^^^7  ^^^  ^®8S  curious,  not  less  blended  in  its  corn- 
on^,  hit  position,  but  to  some  at  least  far  more  interesting 
dtfficuiitet,    j^j   (.^j.  gj^a^gy       Chateaubriand   is  one  of  those 

literary  personages    to   whom    it   is   peculiarly  difficult   to   do 
justice,   and   to    whom   accordingly    justice    has   very   seldom 
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been  done,  I  admit  that  it  was  long  before  I  coald  myself 
regard  him  throagh  glasses  Bafficiently  achromatic,  or  divest 
him  of  hifl  accidents  with  a  satisfactory  thoroughness.  His 
personality — that  troablesome  and  discnrbing  factor  from  which 
we  are  so  fortunat^'ly  free  in  the  case  of  most  ancient  writers, 
and  with  which  we  are  so  teasingly  confronted  in  the  case  of 
most  modem — is  a  little  enigmatic  and  more  than  a  little 
unsympathetic.  He  trails  with  him  the  trumpery  of  two 
different  times — Classical  emphasis,  arbitrariness,  even  to  some 
extent  prejudice,  Romantic  tawdriness,  inconseqaence,  gnsh. 
He  has  curious  adulteries  of  pedantry  and  foppishness — 
strange  and  indecent  communions  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. And  yet  he  ia,  in  literatare,  so  great  a  man  that  one 
sometimes  hardly  knows  how  to  construct  any  deBuition  of 
greatness  whicli  shall  keep  him  out  of  the  highest  class.  He 
has,  and  has  by  anticipation,  all  the  gifts  of  Byron  except  the 
gift  of  writiug  verse :  ho  can  write  prose  which  is  hardly 
inferior  to  Byron's  verse  in  the  qualities  where  verse  and  prose 
touch  nearest,  and  not  much  below  all  but  Byron's  best  in  some 
where  they  are  farther  apart.  And  he  has  other  gifts  to  which 
Byron  can  lay  uo  claim. 

The  chief  of  these  gifts  is  criticism — a  department  in  which 
Byron,  for  all  his  shrewdness,  simply  does  not  count,  because 
of  the  waywardness,  egotism,  and  personal  prejudice 
which  tinge  every  one  of  his  critical  utterances,  eulo- 
gistic or  depreciatory.  Now  Chateaubriand  counts  in 
criticism  for  a  very  great  deal.  By  tliose  who  allow  indirect  criti- 
cal influence  to  rank  Rousseau  as  a  great  critic,  Chateaubriand 
ought  to  he  mnked  as  a  critic  infinitely  greater  ;  by  those  who 
observe  a  more  rigid  and  legitimate  calculus,  he  can,  as  we  shall 
shortly  show,  bo  ranked  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  the  first  class. 
When  a  French  critic  or  historian'  pronounces  him  the  father 
of  motlrrn  criticism,  the  first  to  start  the  comparative  method, 
ftud  80  forth,  he  is,  as  we  are  all  inclined,  and  as  French  critics 
used  to  be  extravagantly,  and  ar^  still  rather  excessively  in- 
clined to  do,  «pe>akiiig  M  if  what  is  true  of  his  own  nation  and 
litonttuv  were  true  uni\'er8ally.  We  must,  of  coarse,  go  a 
hmg  tvay  back  in  tioMs  and  soqm  way  afield  in  place — to  the 


Criticism 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Ill 


Indirect 


middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  one  case,  to  England 
and  Germany  in  the  other — for  the  real  first  appearances 
(*' origins"  is  always  a  misleading  word)  of  these  things,  and 
even  if  we  cling  to  France  we  must  deal  with  the  vaguer  but 
far  older  claims  of  Diderot.  But  Gliateanbriand  represents 
them  powerfully.  He  represents  tliem  practically  before 
Madame  de  Stacl,  in  a  much  more  literary  fashion,  and 
with  much  more  literary  power,  and  he  represents  them  with 
a  magic,  with  a  contagious  iutlueuce,  to  which  she  cannot 
pretend.  Further,  he  possesses  that  claim  which  is  the  first, 
if  not  the  sole  claim  for  us,  though  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
by  some  with  jealousy,  and  almost  with  resentment,  the 
claim  of  having  actually  written  criticism,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it. 

The  champions  of  the  Indirect  have,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  a  little  to  rely  apon  in  Chateaubriand.  He  was  so  mucli 
more  intensely  liUrary  than  Rousseau,  and  even  than 
Madame  de  Slat'l,  that  Atala,  Bern*,  Les  NafchcZf  Le 
J^ernUr  Ahcneiragc  still  more,  I^s  Marti/rs  most  of  all,  and 
evea  not  a  few  things  in  the  Miwoircs  d'Ovire  Tomhe^  may  with- 
oxxt  violence  be  twisted  into  a  literary  bearing.  All,  in  their 
different  degrees  and  ways,  exhibit  the  author's  insatiable 
curiosity  as  to  the  literature  of  different  times,  countries, 
religions,  languages,  and  his  indefatigable  industry  in  staining 
and  twining  his  own  literature  with  the  colours  and  the 
threads  of  these  others.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  twist 
and  infer,  to  force  the  "  this  must  have"  and  the  *'  we  can  see," 
when  we  have  two  such  documents  before  us  as  the  Essai 
snr  La  Litt&raiurt  Anglaise^  and,  above  all,  the  G&nie  du 
Chrisiianume, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  latter 
famous  book,  the  rcmnckt  for  Voltairianism,  the  manifesto  of  the 
whole  earlier,  and  not  a  little  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  the  main  pillar  of  its  author's  fame/  is 
literary  criticism  pure  and  simple.  It  is  so  odd  a  place  to 
^ook  for  this  that  it  sometimes  escapes.  Accounts  of  Chatean- 
oriand  have  b^en  written  (I  am,  I  fear,  guilty  of  one  myself)  in 

'  Fnr  ItaU  is  mily  an  epiAode  of  the      poem  In  illustration  of  its  thooriea. 
^^nit  itself ;  and  Les  Mart^i  a  proM* 
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which  it  baa  had  no  adequate  reoognition*  Bat  whoi  we  hare 
once  sighted  oar  paother,^  she  cannot  escape  oa ;  and  we  nuiv 
try  here  to  do  justice  to  the  real  sweetneas  of  her  breath.^ 

So  odd  a  place :  and  that,  too,  in  more  wajs  than  one.  At 
first  Bight — and  pt^rhaps  to  hasty  or  not  thoroaghly  informed 
readers  permanently — the  G^ie  *  may  appear  an 
inextricable  tangle,  or  a  frank  flinging  t^^^ether  of 
fragments  witbont  even  the  connection  of  being 
tangled.  It  would  be  improved  (and  perhaps  each 
has  been  done)  by  a  table  like  that  which  Barton 
wisely  prefixed  to  the  Anatomy,  One  baa  to  realise  the  utter 
UsTTtuument  in  France  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice — the 
all  bat  total  triompb  of  that  purely  secular  education  and 
atmosphere  for  which  a  hundred  years  later  some  of  our  Non- 
conformists pant — to  appreciate  the  real  art  and  the  practical 
necessity  of  the  fashion  in  which  Chateaubriand  '*  lets  every- 
thing go  in  "  against  Philosopbiam.  It  seems  temerity,  but 
was  probably  wisdom,  to  be^in,  ns  be  begins,  with  the  altitudes 
of  faith  and  dogma.  And  he  glides  off  from  them,  cnnninglj 
bat  most  uaturally,  to  those  ceremonies,  sacramental  and  other, 
for  which  the  Republic  had  substituted  unmeaning  and  un- 
affecting  civil  functions.  Then  he  once  more  attacks  the 
phUosopkes  on  their  own  ground — on  the  subject  of  morals  anA 
that   "virtue"    which  they  bad   so  tediously    dioued   into  tli^ 


^  Bee  vol.  L  p.  426. 

*  OhAteaubri&nd'fl  AFilunifes  ZAtUr' 
aires  contain  in  their  Ut«r  numbera 
Boaie  interesting  re^•iew8,  especially 
that  of  February  1819  on  the  Annnlfs 
LiUiraires^  which  aupplinl  almost  the 
I^fmae  H  HhtMr^wn  of  tlie  Homantic 
outbarat.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
the  mrly  pieces  on  Englifih  Utonturc 
dating;  from  the  last  year  of  the  eight- 
eenth oeutuiy,  are  not  as  iiu  jiortant. 
In  thcM  the  writer,  citlier  from  [jolicy 
(for  though  he  had  a  friendly  editor  in 
Foutanos,  he  was  writing  under  the 
eyes  of  Bonaparte's  {>oUco)  ur  really 
izu]>erfect  oonvereion,  apiproximate* 
much  more  to  the  "dunghin-and-iKsirl" 
view  of  BhaksiK'te  than  \\\e  innocent 


might  think  likely,  and  has  not  qni-'*^ 
reached   hia  future  atat«  (o.    inf.)     o*! 
illumination  aa  to  Ojaian,     He  ia  tP'X'^ 
severe    on    Young,    and    has    a   r^^"^ 
curious  passage  on  tlie  Knglieb  view    ^^ 
the  subject  at  the  moment^  which      *J| 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  l^**^ 
at  aiiy  rate  heljis  us  to  uudentand  t^*^ 
half- way- house  attitude  of  men    1£^* 
Jeffrey  and  Campbel  I,    The  Quc«u  Ali-»»* 
men,  we  urv  tttid,  were  at  a  dlsooiuit^'^ 
Richardson  was  little  read,  Hume  a**^ 
Gibbon  were  thought  galliGisris,  and  ** 
forth.      But  these  things  are  at  b^ 
useful  eideligbts  on  their  author's  fo^' 
tion  in  the  (Miie. 

>  I  use  the  2.vol.  ed.  of  the  OoBml^ 
DithA. 
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nblic  ear,  bat  of  which  they  had  made  so  little  private  exhibi- 
a, — and  grapples  courageously,  thouph  perhaps  not  rashly, 
Dasidering  the  extreme  sciolism  of  most  of  his  adversaries, 
dth  cosmology  and  teleology,  with  physic  and  metapbysic,  with 
ell  and  Heavea  themselves.  la  all,  his  rhetoric  serves  him 
mirably^  if  nothing  else  does;  but  we  have  as  yet  little  or 
•thing  to  do  with  literature  or  with  criticism.  It  is  quite 
i^rent  when  we  oome  to  the  '*  Second  Part,"  Podique  du 
7kristianisme,  and  here  Chateaubriand  begins  to  present  his 
Bredeutiala  as  a  critic.  Nor,  with  some  digressions,  does  he 
igain  drop  the  character  throughout  the  book. 

The  proceeding*  wiia  probably  more  logical   than   it  seems. 
Od  the  one  hand  the  attack  on  religion  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly, and   the   attack   on   civil    order   very   largely, 
tmaith       literary  in   its  own  character  and  weapons.      In  the 
i*^ffuy         second,  the  everlaatin*'  philofiophf-reiMiblicQji  chatter 
abont  the  Greeks  and   the  Komaus   had   more  tbrin 
ncoiiBtituted  the  old  classical  and  *'  ancient "  prejudice.     Madame 
de  Stael  had  not  shared  this   latter  ;    but  she  had    failed  to 
•lure  it   principally   because   of  her   pBrfectibilisni,  which   had 
pnt  down  the  merits  of  the  ancients  chietly  to  their  republican 
woatitutiona.      Here  were  a  whole  host  of  things  for  Chateau- 
briand to  deal  with  ;  and   iu  every  case  the   literary  way  was 
*n  obvious  line  of  attack,  as  well  ns  one  intensely  congenial   to 
we  new  champion.      He  is  no  perfectibilist,  of  course  ;  in  fact, 
^^  of  the  appendices  of  the  G^nie  is  a  Letter  to  FmUanes^  on 
"1^  second    edition    of   the    Be   la   LitUraiiirc,  combating  its 
^BWs.     But  his  championship  of  **  modern  "  literature  is  based 
"pon  its  Christianisation,  and  he  compares  famous  ancient  with 
famoaa  modem  poets  on  purpose  to  show  first,  how  Christianity 
*W  enabled  the  latter  to  rise  to  nobler  heights ;   secondly,  how 
•**'Qe  At  least  of  the  best  points  of  the  ancients  themselves 
■i^  to  be  found  in  contact  with   Christian   ethics.      Like  Ida 
«DiioiQe  opponent,   he   has   some    not   quite   cleanly  rags  of 
^Uasiciain  ond   Gallicism  alxjut  him.      A  too  sanguine  hope 
^^J  be  dashed   when   it   finds   him   talking    about   the   **  bad 


Six  **  books "  of  dofjma^  twelve  of 
'***«*•  lUUrair^^  nx  of  culU,  U  the 
*^ttior^  own  suintiiBry  of  hin  sohemo 

VOL.  m. 


\Gini^,  II,  i.  1). 
'  Ed.  oit,  iL  306-S26. 
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taste"  of  Dtiute^  and  the  "defects"  of  his  age.  But  Roman- 
ticism, no  more  than  its  far-off  godmother  Rome,  was  to  be 
built  in  a  day. 

And  we  very  soon  see  that  for  all  these  remains  of  "  the  old 
man/' and  for  al!  a  certain  necessary  ignorance  (he  thinks  there 

is  nothing  uiediooval  before  Dante  but  "a  few  poems 
exnmpUj       ^^   barbarous  Latin)/'  despite   also  such  antiquated 

arbitrarinesses  as  the  admission  as  a  fault  in  the  Milton 
whom  he  so  much  admires,  and  in  the  Dante  whom  he  admires 
rather  less,  that "  the  marvellous  is  the  subject  and  not  the  machine 
of  the  poem  " — we  very  soon  see  on  what  side  Chateaubriand  is 
fighting.  He  hazards  at  the  very  opening  the  doctrine — sh  • 
ing  to  the  whole  French  eighteenth  centnry,  and  contrary  to 
Aristotle — that  the  Epic  is  not  only  larger  in  bulk,  but  higher, 
greater,  more  varied,  more  univGrsal  indeedj  in  kind  and  range, 
than  the  drama.  And  perhaps  this  is  as  much  a  dividing 
principle  of  criticism  as  anything  else.  I  hold  myself,  as  has 
been  made  obvious,  with  those  who  think  that  the  drama  is 
only  accidentally  literary,  though  it  has  been  so  now  and 
again,  for  long  periods,  in  the  very  highest  degree ;  while  the 
epic  is  literary  or  nothing — it  is,  with  lyric,  the  beginning  of 
all  literature.  Bat,  however  this  may  be,  the  whole  drift  of 
his  criticism  is  anti-neoclassic.  Again  and  again  he  contrasts 
passages  and  long  scenes  from  Homer  and  Milton, — not  to  show 
how  superior  Homer  is,  as  the  French  neoclassica  would  have 
done,  as  Addison  had  done — not  even  to  show  how  superior 
Milton  himself  is — not  to  defend  Milton  by  Homer's  example, — 
but  to  show  how  they  are  differaitly  excellent.  A  most  in- 
teresting and  novel  critical  suggestion  is  that  of  trying  to 
realise  how  a  modem  poet  would  have  done  what  an  ancient 
poet  has  done,  the  whole  lesson  of  the  comparative  method 
being  here  in  little. 

I  shall  hardly  be  expected,  though  I  should  much  like,  to 
analyse  and  represent  the  whole  of  these  twelve  books,  to  which 
something  has  even  to  be  added  from  the  six  last.  The 
turning  of  the  tables  on  the  Hcnriade  ^  (which  is  treated  most 
politely),  with  a  sincere  lament  that,  while  the  finest  places  of 
its  author's  poems  are  inspired  by  religion,  he  has  not  more 

1  n.  i.  5. 
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illy  inspired  biraself  therewith  in  this  particular  poein  (the 
Bisect  of  which  so  obviously  requires  it !)  is  ingeniouBly 
aalicigns.  We  may  take  mediocre  interest  in  the  contrasts 
i  Laaiguan  and  Androninque,  Guzman  and  Iphigt^nie,^  bnt  they 
ire  fall  of  delicate  and  acnte  critical  observation^  which  shows 
bself  again  in  the  comparison  of  Virgil  and  Kocine.'  So  too 
ire  may  dispute  the  epigram  that  "  la  barbarie  et  le  polyth^isme 
tatproduit  lea  heroa  d'  H6mere;  la  barbarie  et  le  ChrisLianisnie 
mt  enfant^  lea  chevaliers  du  Tasse  " ;  *  but  the  whole  passage 
Ifbere  this  occurs  is  connected  with  the  all-important  devo- 
ioa  to  Chivalry.  When  he  comes  to  passion  we  may  again 
pMidorate  something  different  from  the  comparison  of  Dido 
tod  Ph^re.*  But  this  was  what  was  wanted  "for  them"  \ 
tod  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  of  Pope's 
iudling  of  H^loise/  With  the  author's  ecstacies  over  Paul  et 
^irpHu^  few  people  now  living  can  sympathise ;  but  once 
Dora  Paul  rt  Virginie  was  good  **  for  tlum."  Virginie  is  only 
1  tictim  of  nasty  prudishness  when  you  compare  her  to 
Taiuicaa,  bnt  she  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  mirror  of  purity 
&  the  age  of  Madame  de  Warena  and  Madame  de  Fuisieux. 
"he  fine  passage  on  "  Le  Vague  des  Passions  "  which  serves  to 
trodnce  Hen/  is  of  great  critical  importance,  though  it  may 
'Ve  bften  partly  suggested  by  Bossuet. 

The  paradox  of  the  beginning  of  the  book  on  the  Mar- 
lUoos^ — that  mythology  belittled  nature  and  made  description 
ive — is  at  least  exceedingly  ingenious,  as  is  what  followa 
Q  Allegory;  bnt  Chateaubriand's  account  of  the  history  of 
odern  descriptive  poetry  itself  suffers  from  want  of  know- 
^•*  Still,  in  attacking  the  position  that  pagan  mythology 
*  tnore  poetic  subject  than  Christian,  it  must  be  admitted 


w> 


'  he  is  excellent  on  Angels,^  and   that  his  comparison  of 
^^  j'n  the  Carthaginian  woods  and  liaphael  in  Eden,  is  one 


••  "-  10. 
.^'-    L  p.  236. 

5*»-    7. 
^^■~»   ^liap.  lit 


**  Ch&jK  viii.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Ohfttoaubiland  did  not  live  long  euough 
to  read  Mr  Ruskin  (who  had  begun  to 
write  before  his  di>ath)  on  "The  Angel 
of  the  Sea" — one  of  the  great  ooncep- 
tiona  whose  poetic  soggeeUvenesB  he 
haa  himself  here  indicated. 
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of  the  bebt  of  those  companion-pieoes  in  which  he  80  delights, 
and  which  are  such  engag-ing  criticiBm.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  dreams  and  through  '*  machines,"  throug)}  Heli 
and  throngh  Tarbarns ;  nor  even  give  much  space  to  the  bold, 
elaborate,  and  often  admirably  critical  comparison  of  Homer 
and  the  Bible.^  But  these  things,  like  the  others  mentioned 
before,  all  illustrate  the  range,  the  height,  the  Piagah  quality — 
or  rather  that  still  higher  quality  of  the  moantain  view  in 
Paradise  Regained — to  which  Chateaubriand's  criticism  can 
justly  pretend.  These  thirty  pages  are  perhaps  hts  most 
elaborate  and  aiii bilious  critical  attempt,  and  they  deserve 
to  be  thoroughly  studied. 

Hardly  less  retnarkable  is  the  Third  Part,  which  deals  w^itb 
a  sort  of  clash  of  influences — that  of  Christianity  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Christianity, and  Literature  on 
each  other.  The  wonderfully  prophetic  instinct  of  the  writer 
is  shown  in  what  he  says  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  as  well  as  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  he  brings  them  very  close  to  letters ; 
but  of  course  he  comes  closer  still  in  dealing  with  History, 
Oratory,  and  the  like.  And  he  manages,  in  a  surprising 
fashion,  not  to  keep  very  far  from  it,  even  in  his  last  part,  that 
of  -  Worship." 

These  exercitations  are  diversified  and  illustrated  by  constant 
expressions  and  aptr^is  of  rejil  critical  power,  showing,  if,  as 
we  have  said,  necessarily  not  complete,  yet  very 
of^ctj^nce,  considerable,  and  for  the  time  remarkable  know- 
ledge. Chateaubriand  knows  all  about  Ossian  ;  and 
he  corrects  Madame  de  Staefs  amiable  and  ignorant  enthusiasms 
with  a  politeness  which  must  have  been  insufferable  to  the  good 
lady.  He  has  the  right  phrase  exactly  *  for  that  singular 
failure  of  a  genius  the  P^re  Lemoyne — -a  phrase  which  may 
not  improbably  have  suggested  Flaubert's  gorgeous  Tentation^ 
and  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  keynote  or  rc77wryu«-index  in 
relation  to  the  critical  imagination  of  modem  times.  He  has 
not  merely  this  altered  tone  in  cxcelsis,  but  also  in  details : — 


>  Tills  till*  llio  whole  of  the  filth  or 
Iiuit  Book  of  the  S^-^iid  Pitrt.  and 
iho«-a  th«  AUlhur  ml  itoarly  hU  IiksU 

*  //  y   r^gn*   («m   Saiut   Loaia)  mm 


prntr*  ^  ds  tambMMX,  €t  qtii  vit  pamer 
tour  4  Unir  Ut  fkmraont^  lot  ftoltmdet, 

totidans  des  harharn. 
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as  witness  the  very  remarkable  note  at  L  260,  on  the  eflecta  of 
a  particular  vowel  (whether  "  first  discovered  "  or  not  does  not 
-tn&tter).  On  the  very  same  part  his  open-mindednesa  is  shown 
in  the  warm  and  jast  praise  given  to  Andr^  Chdnier — dead  and 
anpablished — and  a  little  later  in  a  delicate  protest  against  the 
inconsistency  of  Rivarol's  translation  of  Qiul  gionw  piu  nan  ri 
leggemmo  avatUe.  The  characters  of  the  ancient  historians  are 
sketched  with  a  masterly  brevity  in  III.  iii,  3,  and  there  is  an 
astonishing  moderation  and  justice,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  chivalry, 
in  his  frequent  encounters  with  Voltaire. 

Bat  the  greatest  glory  of  Chateaubriand  is  that  he  is,  if  not 
the  creator,  the  first  brilliant  exponent  of  what  we  have  called 
above  the  Critical  Imagination — the  first  great 
impwianee.  practitioner  of  imaginative  criticism  since  LiOnginus 
himself.  Lessing  and  Diderot  had  no  doubt  shown 
the  way  to  this,  bat  the  first  was  not  quite  enthusiastic 
enough,  and  the  second  was  enthusiastic  to  and  over  the  verge 
of  dithyramb.  The  Schlegels  and  Goethe  had  practised  in  it; 
but  the  two  former  were  not  great  enough  men  of  letters,  and 
the  most  ambitious  attempts  of  Goethe,  such  as  that  in  Wilkdm 
Jfiuter,  are  spoilt  by  deplorable  longwindednesses  and  pedan- 
tries Chateaubriand  is  one  of  the  very  first  to  take  the  new 
stream,  remis  atq\u  velis,  plying  the  oars  of  the  intellect,  and 
catching  the  wind  of  the  spirit.  His  occasional  delinquencies 
in  the  use  of  the  plirase  mauvais  goUt ;  his  deference  to  the  old 
opinion  that  the  hero  of  tragedy  mast  necessarily  be  what  we 
CJilled  then  in  English  "  a  high  fellow  " ;  other  things  of  the 
same  kind ;  do  not  matter  in  the  very  least.  Every  one  of 
^hem  could  be  set  off  against  a  corresponding;  expression  of 
freedom  from  neo-classic  prejudice ;  and  there  would  remain  a 
mighty  balance  of  such  utterances  on  the  credit  side.^ 

The  critical  position  of  Joubert,  acclaimed  soon  after  the 
posthumous  publication   of  his   work  ^  by  the  greatest  critical 


*  I  hAve  not  thought  it  necosaary 
*«  noUt*  Ch«t«i»ul  triand's  literary  jndg- 
*OtutJi  in  the  K\*ni  iitr  lea  lUixUntiotat 
•I  tli»r  Vti;iniiing,  or  in  the  Mimoirtu 
•fOi*/"  T^iinht  at  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  first,  interciiting  as  it  in,  in  too  crude 
(«.  iV-.  tik.  viii.  Ch.  ii. ),  tlie  «cond  too 


much  spoilt  by  "cooking  of  spleen," 
and  hoth  too  pentonal  and  egotistic. 

'  C!iftteauhriand,  Jnuhi^rt'fi  intimate 
frieud,  priciterl  some  of  thin  ]>rivatcly 
aftvr  thu  suthur'a  death  ;  aiul  in  1842 
•foubert'i  nephew  puhliahcd  two  vola. 
of  ttTuict^   Lett«r8,   *c.     Thi-sf,  with 
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authorities,  has  sometimes  been  questioned  in  later  days,  bnt 
Joubert—      cjoi*^  idly.      Readers  of  these  pages  must  have  seen, 


A 15  rcptUa' 

Hon, 


if  indeed  they  did  not  know  it  long  before,  that 
a  large  body  of  critical,  as  of  other  opinion,  ia 
merely  negligible.  It  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  knowledge 
or  argument ;  it  ia  in  many  cases  not  even  the  expression  of 
a  genuine  personal  preference,  illusion,  or  impression  of  any 
kind.  Sometimes  the  critic  does  not  like  the  other  critics  who 
have  expressed  approval  of  the  author ;  sometimes  he  does  not 
like  some  individual  utterance  or  group  of  utterances  of  the 
author's  own  ;  more  often  he  simply  wishes  '*  to  be  different" — 
to  blame  where  his  predecessors  have  praised,  and  to  extol  to 
the  skies  what  they  have  disapproved  or  left  unnoticed.  In 
all  such  cases  the  verdict  need  not  even  be  seriously  fought 
before  any  court  of  cassation  ;  it  is  self -quashed. 

The  remarkable  body  of  judgment  by  French  critics*  from 
Sainte-Beuve  downwards,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  usual  editions 
of  the  Correspondance,  especially  if  it  be  supplemented  by  Mr 
Arnold's  famous  essay,  is  almost  "  document "  enough  of  Joubert's 
worth ;  but  we  cannot  here  avoid  full  examination  of  him, 
especially  as  hardly  one  of  these  critics  has  taken  our  exact 
point  of  view.  We  can  neglect  the  great  body  of  Joubert's 
miscellaneous  Ptfis/es  and  concentrate  ourselves  on  those  affect- 
ing literature,  which  practically  begin'  under  the  heading  Ik 
V AiUiquiU^  appear  both  here  and  in  the  subsequent  headings 
with  general  titles,  and  of  coarse  constitute  the  substance  of 
**  On  Poetry."  "  On  Style,"  "  On  the  gualities  of  the  Writer/' 
and  "  Literary  Judgments." 

In  literature,    with   an    exception   to   be   noticed   presently, 

his     time    exerts    remarkably     little     indaence     on     Joubert. 

This   is   not   the   case  elsewhere;   in   his    religions, 

2!^    twu^  political,    moral,  social  judgments  we  feel — and    it 

could  not  be  but  that  we  should  feel — the  pre^ure, 

and  the  shadow,  and  the  sting,  of  the  Kevolution  everywhere. 

MHEie  snbaeqnPDt  attgmenUtioas,   had  and  nuw  of  letteti^  who  contribuud 

imefa»d  thetr  10th  od.  in  1901.     Therv  to  th*  Ikta  Jfvn^   wrote  books  of 

Ef  an  gngluth  translation  of  part  by  nriiHxs  kinds,  and  dlad  ia  18$0l 

Mr  Attwood.  ftod  pwliaps  otK«n.  *  At  p.  309  of  Uka  anal  eiL,  ut«&d- 

1  3ainte-B«UT^  STivtatn  da  Skt.  iii«  to  th«  and,  and  filBn^  aaarij  half 

Saint- Marc -Gimdiii.    04niaM.    «nd  tb«  book. 
Pbitou— the    last  a  sehokriy  faiirTir 


Bat  the  literature  is — as  literature  is  bat  too  seldom  and 
ought  always  to  be — presented  (except  in  one  way)  with  a  sort 
of  autarkeia,  Joubert  was  bom  in  mid-eighteenth  century,  and 
lie  died  jast  as  the  Eomantic  movement  was  in  full  bad  and  / 
had  began  to  bnrat,  with  the  Odes  et  Balhides.  But  he  is 
neither  a  hard  and  fast  classic,  nor  a  revolter  of  the  extreme 
kind  against  classicism,  nor,  like  those  not  uninteresting  con- 
temporaries of  his  whom  we  shall  group  after  him,  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind  of  this  or  that  doctrine.  He 
betrays,  indeed,  the  enfranchising  and  widening  influence  of 
Diderot ;  but  he  has  worked  this  out  quite  independently,  and 
with  a  *' horizontality  "  and  comparative  range  of  view  in  which 
the  early  Romantics  themselvea  (except  Sainte-Beuve)  were 
conspicuously  lacking,  and  which  even  Sainte-Beuve  never 
fully   attained.     The  famous,  the  immortal,  ninth  "  Pens^e  "  of 

the   Poetry   section,^  "  Kien   de   qui   ne  transporte 
pMirv"^       pas  n'est  poijsie  :   La  lyre  est  en  qnelque  mani^re  un 

instrument  ailti,"  is  positively  startling.  It  is,  of 
coarse,  only  Longinus,  dashed  a  little  with  Plato,  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  abstract  Sabtime  to  the  sublimest  part  of 
literature  Poetry.  But  generations  had  read  and  quoted 
LoDginns  without  making  the  transfer;  and  when  made  it  is 
en  qiulque  manUrc  (to  use  the  authors  judicious  limitation, 
which  some  people  dislike  so  much),  final.  Like  other  winged 
things,  and  more  than  any  of  them,  poetry  is  itself  hard  to 
catch  ;  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  crushing  and  maiming  it  when 
yon  think  to  catch  it.  But  this  is  as  nearly  perfect  a  definition 
"by  resultant,  by  form,  as  can  be  got  at. 

Of  course  all  the  utterances  are  not  at  this  level.  The 
fault  of  the  "  Pensue "  itself  in  general,  is  that,  in  human 
neceaaity,  it  will  miss,  or  only  go  near  ten  times  (perhaps 
a  hundred)  for  once  that  it  hits ;  and  it  Is  easy  enough 
for  a  hostile  critic  in  turn  to  fait  the  misses.  But  it  is 
the  hits  that  count ;  and,  as  for  them,  how  astonishing  is  it 

to  come  across  at  this  date  (No.  xxv.),  "  Les  beaux       i 
tf^^hitct   ^^^  *^°*'  ^^^^  ^"^  s'exhalent  com  me  des  sons  ou  des       i 

parfums,"   where  yon   have,  put  perfectly,   all  the 
trath  that  exists  in  the  "  symbolist "  theory  of  some  seventy 
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years  later !  Again  (xxxviii.)  "  Dans  le  style  po^bique  cbaque 
mot  retentit  comme  le  son  d'une  lyre  biea  montt^e^  et  laiaw 
toujours  apres  lui  un  grand  nombre  d'ondulations  " — where  the 
great  quality  of  the  beat  nineteenth-centary  poetry,  of  that 
poetry  of  which  hardly  anything  had  been  written  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  of  which  Joubert  could  hardly  know  what 
had  already  been  written  in  England — the  contingent,  addi- 
tional music  superadded  to  meanin;j, — is  bit  off  perfectly  once 
more.  Then  there  is  the  second  best  known  and  most  famons 
passage  (xli.),  forbidding  the  **  lieu  trop  n>el,"  the  *' population 
crop  historique,"  and  enjoining  the  "esp^ce  de  lieu  fantastique/ 
in  which  the  poet  can  move  at  pleasure ;  and  that  other  fatal 
saying  (xlvi.),  "On  ne  peut  trouver  de  po^sie  nulle  part  quaod 
on  n'en  porte  pas  en  soi,"  and  the  reiteration  (xlix.)  of  the  capital 
doctrine  as  to  the  beauty  of  words — of  words  even  detached 
from  context.  Taking  them  together,  these  ten  pages  of  Jonbert 
contain  more  truth — more  stimulating,  suggestire,  germinal 
truth — about  poetry,  than  any  other  single  treatise  from  Aristotle 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  way  a  man  must  think 
of  poetry  if  he  is  to  be  saved  ;  though  not  every  claase  of  the 
Joubertian  creed  is  thas  Athanasiau. 

The  Style  section  is  equally  astoniahing.  I  think  I  first 
read  Joubert  about  thirty  years  ago ;  I  know  his  ancestors  and 
his  successors  much  better  now  ;  but  he  astonishes 
me  just  as  much  as  ever.  In  another  rather  longer  ^ 
stretch  you  have  the  best  things  in  Aristotle,  Longinns,  and 
others — some  at  least  of  which  he  pretty  certainly  had  neither 
read  nor  heard  of — revised  and  applied  ;  you  have  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  Hugo,  Gantier,  Saint-Victor,  Flaubert,  of 
Rnskin,  Arnold,  Pater,  put  plamply  or  by  suggestion  before- 
hand in  eighteen  pages. 

Here  is  everything :  the  necessity  of  choice  which  is  the 
idition  of  pood  style,  and  which  works  so  differently  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  ;  the  powers  of  *'  the  wor^  **  in  all 
their  varied  bearings ;  the  excellence  of  archaism  ri^tly 
understood,  and  the  oocasioBal  charms  of  the  tmria  as  a  r«8t 
and  interval  for  refreshment ;  the  right  to  teinvest  an  old 
word  with  new  meaning;  the  *  science  of  nanoes";  the  phM^ing 
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of  words;  the  freedom  which  the  reader  possesees  of  iiaproviug 
on  his  author  by  keeping  his  word  aud  adding  to  his  sense ; 
the  difference  between  musical  and  pictorial  style  ;  the  im- 
possibility of  literature  when  words  are  used  with  an  absolately 
fixed  value;  the  unpardonable  sin  of  mere  purism  ;  the  natural 
and  justifiable  idiosyncrasy  of  dictionary  and  even  grammar  in 
^rood  writers,  with  the  due  guards  agaiust  its  excess ;  the 
variety  of  degree  in  which  ancient  authors  are  to  be  followed ; 
the  value  and  the  danger  of  idioms.  These  and  a  hundred 
other  things  will  all  be  found,  sometimes  of  course  (the  fault  of 
the  form  again)  put  too  absolutely;  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  intermixed  with  things  more  dubious — but  always 
present  at  shortj  at  all  but  the  shortest  notice.  Never,  I 
think,  did  any  critical  writer  enter  so  much  into  the  marrow  of 
things  in  so  limited  a  space :  the  section  is  a  sort  of  Titicturo. 
Fordor,  as  the  pharmacopoeias  say,  or  even  like  those  older 
*'  drop-cordials "  of  story,  where  a  vial  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  contained  the  virtue  of  a  whole  pharmacy. 

These  two  sections  form  the  aureus  libelliis  of  Joubert — if  I 
knew  a  wealthy  and  sensible,  intelligent  and  obliging  biblio- 
phile, they  should  be  printed  on  vellum  and 
Critici^nu^"'  adomed  by  the  greatest  decorative  artists  of  the  age, 
and  bound  iu  the  simplest  but  the  most  perfect 
ooat  obtainable.  We  decline  slightly  with  the  two  remaining 
chapters — though  there  is  still  plenty  of  gold  to  be  foanrl — and 
the  decline  is  continuous.  In  the  section  "  Des  Qunlitt'S  de 
LY^rivain  et  des  Compositions  Litt<Srairea "  we  once  more 
approach  the  merely  philosophic  side,  and  it  is  Joubert  himself 
who  has  left  us,  apropos  of  OoriuTif,  the  memorable  proposition 
that  sometimes  "un  besoin  de  philosopher  gfite  tout."^  A  fine 
distinction  (not  bo  expressed)  between  realist  and  idealist 
literature'  is  an  instance  of  the  consolation  which  is  constantly 
oecnrriog;  bat  we  must  look  for  relapses.  What  do  we  learn 
by  being  told'  that  "Homer,  Euripides,  and  Menauder"  (0 
groves  of  Blarney  !)  had  more  /acilitd  pour  Iv  Iwau  than  Hesiod 
and  Sophocles;  ^schylas,  Dante,  and  La  Bruyere  less  than 
Ftinelon  and  J,  J.  Rousseau  ?  The  LH>ntext  indeed  shows  (not 
by  any  means  in  so  many  words)  what  gloss  is  to  be  put  on 
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facility  and  what  on  beau  to  get  oat  Joabert's  meaning^ ;  but 
the  result  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  And  when  we  find  after- 
wards that  la  faciliti  est  opposM  au  sublime  we  agree,  but, 
recurring,  ask  whether  Homer  is  less  sublime  than  Hesiod  ? 
The  sub-sectiona  on  criticism  (^  cxl.  sq.)  are  excellent,  and  a 
fairly  severe  winnowing  would  leave  a  residue  not  much  less 
valuable  than  in  the  other  two :  but  the  winnowing  is  necessary. 
The  fact  may  prepare  the  wary  reader  for  some  further 
inequality  in  the  last  section  of**  Jagements  Litt^raires,"  with 
....  'f^ich  should  be  taken  certain  letters  to  Mok'  in  the 
dual  j'tidff-    Con'espondaiwe,       To    prevent    disappointment    and 

rntntt  mare  eyen  puzzlement  it  is  here  necessary  to  remember 
dubious.        XI.  .  1     •  »»      TF 

Jouberts  *  time,  country,  and  circumstance.       He 

was  a  man,  let  it  be  repeated,  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  by 

birth  ;    a  Frenchman,  and   not,  it   would   seem,  by   any   means 

widely    acquainted    with    foreign    languages    and     literature?, 

except  classics.      He  always  speaks  ns  if  he  could  only   read 

Milton  in  translations  ;   his   knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  though 

he    admired    him,    is    derived    from    the   same   untrustworthy 

source  ;  of  any  large  part  of  English  literature  he  necessarily 

knows  nothing   at   all.      Accordingly — in    a    fashion   which  is 

nearly  unique  in  this  history,  but  which  is  priceless   in  its 

unicity  —  the   disadvantages   which    have    been    powerless    to 

affect  his  general  conceptions  recover  their  hold  upon  him,  to 

some  extent,  in  particulars.     He  is  still  aound  on  what  the 

general  merits  of  poetry  and  of  literature  should  be  ;   but  he 

sees  those  merits  in  the   wrong  place.      At   first  eight,  to  an 

English  reader  who  is  not  thoroughly  broken  to  the  ways  of  our 

difficult  art,  it  may  seem  impossible,  inconceivable,  a  bad  joke, 

that  the   author   of  the    aphorisms    above    quoted    as    to    the 

necessity  of  "  transport,"  the  power  of  words,  and  all  the  rest 

of  it,   should   admire   Delille   and    nut   admire   Milton.       But 

remember,    he    understood    the   words    of    Delille — they   had, 

feeble  as  they  were,  the  power  to  excite,  according  to  his  own 

true   and    profound    theory,  that   poetry    which    was   ready   to 

answer    and    magnify    them    in    his   own   soul.        He   did   not 

understand  the  words  of  Milton,  and  they  could  not  touch  him  ; 

while  he  is  certainly  not  to  blame  for  not  being  touched  by  the 

words  of  Louis  Racine. 


JOITBEET. 


The  reaaoH 
for  thit. 


This  is  the  most  striking  instance,  the  most  astoanding  at 
fir8t|  the  most  illiiminatiye  afterwards  \  and  it  will  give  us  a 
key  to  all  the  rest.  It  must  for  instance  be  a  fresh 
stumbling-block,  and  no  small  onCf  to  find  Joubert, 
who  could  prefer  Delille  to  Milton,  quite  cool,  almost 
h&rsh,  to  Racine,  saying  that  Racine  is  "  the  Virgil  of  the 
i^orant/'  that  those  whom  he  su  Bices  are  "  poor  souls  and  poor 
wits/'  But  the  way  round  the  obstacle  is  perfectly  clear  to 
the  practised  traveller  in  our  country.  Racine's  was  not  the 
poetry  of  Joubert's  own  time  and  generation ;  Delille's  was. 
His  language,  his  words,  his  imagery  could  convey  whatsoever 
of  poetry  was  in  them — though  it  mighb  not  be  very  much — 
to  Jonbert's  ears  and  wit  and  soul  better  than  Racine's  coald. 
And  once  more,  as  those  ears  and  wit  and  uoul  were  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  even  a  trace  of  poetry  that  dki  reach  them,  the 
difficulty  becomes  no  difficulty  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
real  paradox  of  the  most  illuminating  and  helpful  kind,  con- 
stantly to  be  remembered,  and  especially  good  against  those 
estimable  doctrinaires  who  will  have  a  hard  and  fast  hierarchy  in 
poetry,  a  "  best,  better,  good,  not  so  good,  bad,"  arranged  in  rigid 
classes.  That  is  7?oc^ry  to  a  7na7L  which  produces  on  Aim  such 
*  poetical  effects  as  ht  is  capable  of  recHving,  The  reader  takes  it, 
as  the  writer  makes  it,  jfoeticamentc.     You  may  possibly — it  is 

Ittot  certain,  but  it  is  possible — edumtc  his  poetic  sense ;  say  to 
it^  "Friend,  oome  up  higher."  You  may  certainly  remove 
Oierely  mechanical  obstacles,  anch  as  Joubert's  ignorance  of 
English.  But  until  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  better 
that  the  man  should  even  excessively  admire  Burns  or  Bi^ranger, 
Mocaulay  or  Moore,  than  that  he  &hould  simulate  admiration  of 

■  Shelley,  or  Hugo,  or  Heine.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  on 
this,  which  has  never,  I  think,  been  dwelt  upon,  or  expounded 
fnlly  before  ;  but  words  to  the  wise  must  be  horo,  as  always, 
Our  motto:  the  hints  given  can  easily  here,  as  elsewhere,  be 
expanded  by  those  who  have  the  wits  and  the  inclination. 

■  Some  further  instances,  however,  may  and  must  be  given  of 
.  the  working  of  this  carious  state  of  things,  which 
iUuMtra-  makes  a  critic  equal  to  the  very  greatest  ^ve  nave 
iivH*,  juet  in  abstract  appreciation  of  poetry  and  literature, 

the  inferior  of  many  we  have  met — if  not  of  most  who  were  good 
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critics  at  all — ^ia  his  appreciatiuD  of  individuals.  There  is  tho 
germ  of  a  most  important  general  censure  on  "  Naturalism  "  (a 
thing  ODca  more  far  ahead)  in  his  remark  on  Boccaccio,  that  he 
"adds  nothing  to  the  story,"  that  he  "respects  the  tale  as  he  J 
would  respect  a  truth,"  a  position  interesting  to  compare  with 
tho  constant  protests  of  the  Goncourt^  and  their  fellows  against 
what  has  been  called  "  rft^realising."  ^  "  Boileau  est  un  grand 
po^te,  mais  dans  la  demi-pocsie/'  though  a  little  epigrammatic, 
is  true  enough.  His  few  remarks  on  Moli^re  argue,  as  we 
should  expect,  a  rather  lukewarm  admiration  ;  but  he  is  among 
the  highest  praisers  of  La  Fontaine,  ranking  him  as  (of  course 
this  is  before  the  nineteenth  ceutury)  fuller  of  poetry  than  any 
other  French  author.  (Note  again  that  this  means,  "  fuller  of 
poetry  which  can  bring  itself  into  contact  loith  Joultcrl's  mind") 
He  admits  that  his  beloved  Delille  has  only  *'  sounds  and^^j 
colours"  in  his  head,  but  then  they  are  the  sounds  and  coloui^H 
that  Joubert  can  see  and  hear,  and  he  knows  rightly  that^^ 
Bouuds  and  colours  make  more  than  half  of  poetry.  As  for  the 
ancients,  he  remarks  with  great  truth,  that  Cicero,  whom  never- 
theless he  admired  rauuh,  has  "  mure  taste  and  discernment 
than  real  criticism."  And  then  we  find  the  moralist  in  the^j 
remark,  that  Catullus  unites  the  ''two  things  which  make  th^^H 
worst  mixture  in  the  world,  mif/nardisc  and  coarseness,"  and  that 
"  ses  airs  sont  jolis,  mais  son  instrument  est  baroque,"  another 
curious  instance  of  the  inability  of  the  Latin  race  to  value  the 
second  greatest  poet  of  Latin.  Jnabert,  you  see,  did  not  like 
the  indecency  of  Catullus,  and  he  did  not  like  his  **  bitterness/' 
as  Quiutilian  calls  it;  and  the  dislike  barred  the  poetic  contact. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  see  and  feel  Tacitus,  That  Pascal 
is  "exempt  from  all  passion"  seems  an  odd  judgment,  though 
I  conld,  I  think,  explain  it.  He  is  excellent  on  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon  :  less  so,  I  think,  on  Malebranche, 

On  his  own  eighteenth  century  one  turns  to  him  with  much      ( 
interest^  but  the  utterances  are  too  detailed  for  us  to  linger  on 
them.      They  have  the  perspicacity  (if  sometimes  a  little  of  the      | 
injustice)  of  an  escaped  pupil  of  the  philosopkes.      He  is  very 
valuable  on  Rousseau,  but  that  "  a  Voltaire  is  good  for  nothing 
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m  at  &nj  time/'  though  he  had  acknowledged  many  literary  gifts 
and  graces  in  thiti  Voltaire,  is  not    merely    unjust,   but   Bait* 

tgrtnu.  Still  it  certainly  raises  the  point  of  law,  whether  '*  good 
for  nothing  "  literature,  which  is  good  literature,  is  not  good  for 
something. 

»A  few  more  general   remarks   rnay  perhaps  be  made  on  this 
critic,  who   contrasts  so  remarkably   with   all  the  rest  of  the 
critics  of  the  Empire,  and  not  least  remarkably  with 
^^ggufgfjj^        his  friend  Chateaubriand  and  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
beside  whom  alone  of  this  numerous  group  he  can 
be  placed.     It  will  be  seen  that  while  he  is  free  from  "  Corinne's  " 
hasty  generalisations  and  indigestible  *'  philosophy  of  literature," 
while  he  has  a  less  extended  knowledge  of  literatures  (though 
probably  a  much  more  accurate  one)  than  hers,  he  actually  far 
transcends    her  in   real   philosophy   of  view,   that   he    takes   a 
mgbt  of  all   poetryi  all  literature,  and  their  qualities,  which  is 
aquiline   alike    in    sweep    and    search  in  gness.       Further,  that 
though   his  knowledge  is  again   more  accurate  than  Chateau- 
briand's, it  is  more  circumscribed,  and  that  he  cannot  relish 
some   particular   things  which   Chateaubriand   could,  yet  that 
oaoe   more  he  excels  his  friend  in  clearness,  ideality,  compre- 
hension, and  depth.     That  iinally  (thoii<;h  the  matter  of  this  is 
to  come),  in  comparison  with  all  the  otlier  Empire  critics,  from 
Fontanes  and  GeoiTroy  downwards,  a  similar  disiinyuendum-  has 
to   be   observed.      One  Joubert — the   Joubert   of  the  general 
views  and  of  the  sections  on  style  and  poetry — is  far  over  their 
heads,  out  of  their  sight  and  reach.     The  other  Joubert — the 
Joobert  of  the   particular  judgments — is    very  much    nearer 
tbem.  though  he  is  sometimes,  not  always,  their  superior. 

What  ifi  certain,  however,  is,  that  this  particular  kind  of 
cloableness  (we  have  seen  others  more  common)  is  extraordinarily 
t^re — that  though  faint  touches  of  it  may  appear  here  and 
there,  they  are  not  more  than  faint.  Joubert's  descriptions 
of  poetry  and  his  admiration  of  Delille  are  no  parallel  to 
Longinus'  definitions  of  the  Sublime  and  his  failure  fully  to 
admire  the  Odyssey.  There  ia  no  conflict  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower  rale,  but  only  an  unexampled — yet  when  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  perfectly  natural — inability  to  get  the  higher 
rule  into  play.      If  one  could  have  had  not  merely  the  gift  of 
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tongaes,  but  the  gift  of  conferrmg  it,  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  experiment  possible  in  the  critical 
sphere  to  have  made  Joubert  a  thorough  proficient  in  English,  and 
then  to  have  seen  whether  he  failed  to  see  the  beauties  of  Milton. 
Meanwhile  he  remains  isolated.  I  do  not  think  Mr  Arnold's 
comparison  of  him  to  Coleridge  a  very  happy  one,  though  there 
are  no  doubt  certain  resemblances — the  Coleridgeau  depreciation 
of  French  poetry  in  relation  to  the  Joubertian  of  English  ia  the 
most  striking  of  these,  and  might  seem  sufficient  I  do  not 
think  Coleridge  depreciated  French  poetry  because  he  could 
not  hear  it :  Mr  Arnold  liimself  practically  admitted  that  he 
did,  and  he  is  therefore  himself  a  better  parallel.  And  Coleridge 
had  the  excuse,  which  Mr  Arnold  had  not,  that  French  had.  in 
literature  accessible  to  him,  hardly  tried  the  whole  compass  of 
its  lyre  at  all.  But  this  is  a  digression^  only  excused  by 
its  helping  to  point  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  one  like 
Joubert — for  Mr  Arnold  himself  knew  French  very  well 
indeed. 

To  all  these  three  remarkable  writers    the  term  "  Empire 
Critics,"  which   has  obtained  a  certain  solid  position  in  critical 

history  from  tlie  use  made  of  it  by  Sainte-Beuve,* 
Ti^p  *'^*'"  might,  aa  far  as  chronology  goes,  be  applied.  Bat 
Critd*."        thoy  are  not  the  writers  who  are  generally  denoted  by 

the  term,  these  being  rather  a  group  extending  from 
Fontanes  through  Ginguen^,  Garat,  Geoffrey,  Dassault,  Feletz, 
Lemercier,  Marie-Joseph  Chenier,  Hoffman,  and  others,  down 
to  Yillemain  and  Cousin,  who  belong  in  part  even  to  the  Second 
Empire,  but  still  represent  an  older  tradition  than  the  men 
strictly  of  1830.  They  have  been  of  late  somewhat  forgotten 
and  neglected,  despite  Sainte-Beuve's  weighty  pleEis  for  them  ; » 
and  perhaps  in  hardly  a  single  case  (I  am  not  forgetting  the 
once  mighty  name  of  Villemain  himself)  do  they  supply  us 
with   a  critic   of  the    highest  class.      But  they  are  extremely 


>  The  numerous  articles  on  the  in* 
dividuBl  {lenons  uanied  aud  to  be 
named — roost  of  which  will  be  found 
indic4t4xl  in  the  general  index-voluuio  to 
thB  CnuMrvsdu Lund i.&c— Me  inipOT- 
tantly  supplemented  by  a  more  general 
dealing  iu  ChaUattbriand  tl  *Son  Orwtipt 


LUtirairt  (r.  tV-,  Bk.  viii.  Ch.  ll). 
This  is  a  "  standing  ordor  "  of  reference 
to  tho  end  of  the  chapter. 

^  Eapedally  the  brilliant  jiaper  in 
C.  rfif  £.,  i.  371-391,  oii  M.  dc  FeUU  d 
la  Cril,  LiU.  torn  PEmpirt^  Pobniaxy 
25,  1650. 


FONTANES. 


Pontanes. 


important  to  history;  we  cannot  really  understand  the  criticism 
of  the  last  seventy  years  itself  without  them.  And  I  do  not 
regret  the  time  that  1  have  myself  spent  on  them,  though  I 
do  not  propose,  as  Agamemnon  would  aay,  to  equal  my  treatment 
of  them  to  that  time  itself. 

The  novice  in  these  matters  who  goes  from  Sainte-Benve's 
repeated  and  respectful  notices  of  Fontanes  to  the  latter's 
(Euvres^  raay  be  a  little  puzzled,  even  if  he  take 
due  heed  to  the  fact  that  these  Works  are,  as  far  as 
the  criticism  goes  at  any  rate,  only  "  selected."  There  is  not 
very  much  in  bulk  ;  ami  what  there  is  may  not  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  severe  Arnoldian  standard,  "  chief  and  principal." 
Ad  introduction  and  some  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  J^ssai/ 
on  Man,  articles  on  Chateaubriand,  on  Madame  de  Stacl,  on  the 
"  emphatic"  Thomas,  &c. : — "  we  can  do  all  these  for  ourselves 
if  we  want  them,  which  we  mostly  do  not/'  is  likely  to  be  the 
verdict  of  the  impatient. 

Bat  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  staud,  Fontanes  shows  us, 
in  a  manner  made  more  historically  important  by  the  fact  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  a  sort  of  Minister  of  Literature  to 
Napoleon,  that  turning,  that  transition,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  whole  chapter.  He  still,  and  naturally,  has  a  great  deal 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  him  ;  but  he  can  see  the  vacuity 
and  the  frigidity  of  eighteenth-century  *' emphasis."  He  is 
responsible  *  for  teaching  Victor  Hugo  that  Voltaire  taught  us 
to  admire  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mare's- 
nests  in  critical  history.  But,  his  eyes  perhaps  sharpened  a 
little  by  personal  friendship,  he  perceived  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, if  not  fully,  the  importance  of  the  Gihiu  du  ChHstianistnt., 
So  there  may  have  been  mixed  motives  in  his  dififerent  recep- 
tion of  Madame  de  StaeFs  theories;  but  there  is  a  singular 
and  satisfactory  compound  of  eighteenth-century  good  sense 
and  nineteenth-century  catholicity  in  his  dealing  with  her 
fantasticalities  about  North  and  South.  He  is  himself  rather 
rhetorical  at  times,  but  seldom  to  the  loss  of  sobriety  ;  and  he 
is  altogether  a  good  sample,  a  good  tell-tale,  of  the  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  landslip — as  we  may  call  it — who  see  their 
old  marks  changing  relation  and  bearing,  who  do  not  wholly 

'  2  toIj.,  Paris,  1830.  '  v.  Victor  upon  WUliam. 
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like  it,  but  who  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves,  at  any 
to  some  extent,  to  the  change. 

Another  interest!  ag  and  representative  person  is  Geoflfroj 
who  incurred  the  strictures  of  Joubert,  and  has  had  them  "  passed 
on  "  by  Mr  Arnold.  Geotfroy — the  pillar  for  many 
years  of  the  Annde  Litt&airt  auH  of  the  D^ts,  the 
*'  Folliculus "  of  Luce  de  Lancival — has  received  from  Gosse 
(M.  Etienne,  not  Mr  Edmund)  the  praise  of  having  *'  toajours 
march6  dans  la  uiume  route  et  h,  la  luear  da  flambeau  qu*il 
avait  choisi  des  le  comtnencement."  In  other  words  immviatus 
tt  immiUahilis — an  attribution  magnificent  in  some  relations 
of  life ;  not,  perhaps,  as  we  have  before  noted,  in  criticism. 
Geoffroy's  road  and  torch  might  have  been  better  chosen. 

He,  too,  feels  his  time — if  he  is  by  no  means  a  Romantic 
before  or  at  the  birth  of  Romanticism,  he  is  hardly  more  of  a 
Voltairian.  But  he  is  first  of  all  "against"  everything  and 
everj'budy  —  a  child  of  Momns.'  Ue  is  doubtful  about 
Corneille  and  Molifere  ;  even  Racine  is  not  **  perfect  "  for  him. 
But  his  most  characteristic  passage  is  perhaps  one  which 
occurs  at  page  137,  vol.  ii.,  of  bis  work  cited  below.  It  is  a 
real  point  dc  reptre^  because  it  is  one  of  the  last  authoritative 
expressions  of  a  sentiment — no  doubt  not  yet  extinct,  but  for  a 
long  time  kept  to  some  extent  in  check — the  French  belief  in 
the  absolute  superiority  of  French  literature  and  tbe  impossi- 
bility of  a  foreigner  being  a  judge  of  it — the  impertinence 
even  of  his  attemp>ting  to  judge  it.  Geofifroy  rates  Blair  in  the 
most  approved  pedagogic  fashion  for  expressing  the  opinion — 
now  probably  entertained  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  them- 
selves— that  PkMre  is  a  greater  play  than  Iphig^nie,  and  for 
assigning  the  reason  that  Iphitjthiic  is  too  French.  Ue  blames 
the  Edinburgh  professor  roandly  for  '*  meddling  wttb  onr 
authors  " ;  the  opinions  are  not  disputable  opinions  merely — 
they  are  "  errors  " ;  Blair  and  Edinburgh  "  onght  to  be  ashamed  '^^ 

Jeffrey,  4  little  anfiir.  He  ms  ^^ 
genuine  critical  highwayman,  -n-ho 
fired  4t  the  coach  wherever  he  found 
it:  Jefl^y  only  pep[iered  piaaengen 
who  went  the  stages  after  he  had 
himsc-lf  got  down. 


1  His  chief  work  available  in  book- 
form  is  Kifl  Conn  tie  Liitiralurt  DrwmO' 
tH^tu.  6  vols.,  Paris,  1S25. 

*  This  makes  the  almoet  inevitable 
coupling  of  him  with  his  cont«mj.>orary 
aod     {tnutatis     inutandu)     imnu'sakc, 


DUSHAULT- 
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I  them  ;  they  show  that  the  critic  "  knows  nothing  about  the 
tter/'     Similar  things  are,  of  course,  said  to-day  in  England 
well  as  in  France ;  bnt  tJiey  only  show  the  temper  of  the 
i—ticnlar  critic,  not  the  theory  of  prevailing  criticism.     Yet 
Gtofiroy,  if  only  from  cross-grainednoss,  helped   in  the  unsett- 
^uig  of  the  merely  traditional  view  of  literature :   and  so  did 
wrvice. 

His  contemporary  and  fellow-worker  on  the  IHbats^  Dussault, 

wof  a  different  typo,*   He  is  much  more  amiable  in  his  judgments 

n^        .        — bas,  indeed,  the  credit  of  being  a  sort  of  maker  of 

things   pleasant  all   round ;   but   he   is   in   principle 

niuch   more   reactionary — he  is  perhaps  the   most   so  of  this 

gToap  of  critics,  till  they  were  exacerbated  by  the  Revolters,  to 

whom   he   himself  refers  as  aTiarchisles   liU&raires,       He   is   a 

BtauD^li   Bolflean  ;  and   if  he   has  to  admit  (as  with  the  growth 

o^    literary  history  it  was  by  his  time  almost  impossible  for  any 

o^o  DOC  to  admit)  that  the  Art  FoMifpu.  is  not  complete,  cest  d)L 

"•oiTw  hien  ierit.      But  he  goes  far  beyond  this  elsewhere  ;   and 

ott     the    26th  of    April,  1817 — ihe  very  year  when  a  certain 

^^^unt    ivhlivie    presented     himself    as    a    competitor    for    an 

-A-c^emic  prize — he  asks,  undoubting  of  the  fact,  "  Pourquoi  la 

cotigtitutiou  du  I'arnasse  est  elle  si  solide  et  si  durable  ?  "     That 

*ho  disciples  of  the  Greek  and   Latin   Muses  phould   have  any- 

tbixig  to  learn  by  going  to  *'  Runes  "  and   such   like  things  is 

li       ^^^Uemtni    possible.       Fairy    tales    are    "  absurd/'       Even    the 

I       ^^veni-courriers  of  the  French  classic  age  meet  with  no  mercy ; 

and  Balzac  himself  is  credited  merely  with  "  bad  taste." 

Of  another  member  of  the  staff  of  the  De'hats  in  its  early 

I  *^y8,  Hoffman,  I  know  less  than  of  these."     He  was,  like  most 
of  the  group,  a  dramatist,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
C^U^?1      and   as  was  the  case  with   all   of  them,  the  double 
employments  reacted  not  quite  beneficially  on  each 
'*'*'*?.     Like  GeofTroy  (with  whom,  however,  he  was  at  variance, 
^^  who  told  him  in  effect,  with  characteristic  sweetness,  to  go 
r*^fc   to  his  dratnatic  gallipots  and   leave  criticism   alone)  he 
^**'tied  on  the  youth  of  Romanticism,  and  seems  generally  to 


hare  saan   thingp  of  hia ;    but 
CU  III. 


have  somthow  miawd  his  (ZTuvrw,  10 
voU,,  Paris,  182& 
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have  been  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Rymer,  Garat,  not  very 
weighty  as  a  (politician,  possesses  little  more  worth,  if  any,  as  a 
critic,  though  he  had  vogue  ae  an  <^G^c-writer.  Daunou,  who 
wrote  noticeable  notices  on  Ginguen^  and  others,  began  his 
career  by  a  critical  essay,  two  years  before  the  Revolution,  on 
the  influence  of  Boilean,  and  was  during  all  hia  life  more  or  less 
concerned  with  criticism.  But  he  was  more  of  a  historian  and 
student  of  the  political  sciences  than  of  a  literary  critic  of 
the  pure  breed.  Etienne,  Fi^vde,  Legouv^  the  elder,  the  two 
Lacretelles,  Andrieux,^  and  others,  we  ranst  also  pass  by,  thoagh 
I  have  matter  for  speaking  of  all  of  them  :  but  Ginguen^,  M.  J. 
Chenier,  N(5pomuc6ne  Lemercier,  and  Feletz  are  not  to  be  thus 
dismissed. 

The  first  was  an  older  man  than  most  of  the  group — in  fad-, 
he  was  over  forty  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  which  he  was  only  saved  by 
Thermidor.  But  he  ranks  in  literature,  and  especi- 
ally in  critical  literature,  chiefly  by  hia  Hiatoire  Litt&airt  d'ltaiie,'* 
which  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  opened,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  comprehensive  surveys  of  literature— other  than  the 
writer's  own  or  than  that  of  antiquity  —  which  have  had 
almost  more  to  do  than  anything  else  with  the  formation  of 
modern  criticism.  He  has  been  accused  of  relying  too  much 
on  Tiraboschi  for  bis  material ;  but  the  vice  of  looking  rather  at 
the  commentators  than  at  the  texts  was  an  old  one,  inherited 
from  classical  scholarship,  and  is  by  no  means  extinct  a 
hundred  years  after  Gingnenc-'s  time ;  and  he  is  rather  lees 
tinged  with  it  than  we  might  expect.  His  judgments  on  such 
— to  a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century — dangerous  writers 
as  Dante  and  La  Casa  have  considerable  merit. 

Marie-Joseph  Chenier,  in  other  respect-s  besides  hia  relations 


GiiigucixL 


*  Andrieux  deserves  a  note,  porhaiift, 
fls  haWug  nonnpicHi  a  place  of  strength 
— the  chttir  of  French  Litemturo  in  the 
Coll^  de  Frauce — during  the  critical 
time  1814-1 833,  audaahavingdefeDdtfd 
the  Cttpitnl  valiantly  against  the  in- 
vader*. But  hia  valiancy  was  greater 
than    hia    vttillnnte ;    and    instead    of 


criticising  Iiim  it  is  nobler  to  salute 
him,  with  M.  de  Jouy  and  aonie  others, 
aa  res]>cctab1y  niiBtnken. 

•  9  vols.,  Paris.  1811-1824.  Oln- 
guen^  died  in  1816,  and  the  book, 
published  in  jiart  Jioatlmmoualy  (lom 
his  MSS.,  uoa  completed  by  another 
hand. 


J 


M.   J.    CI 
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I 


M.J. 

CMnier 


to  bis  ill-fated  and  illustrious  brother,  appears  to  have  been 
an  unpopular  and  disputable  person  :  uor,  putting 
bis  considerable  satiric  power  aside,  can  he  be  called 
a  great  man  of  letters.  But,  I  think,  his  2'ahUxiu 
dt  la  LUt6raixLTe  Fran^aise  depwis  1789,'  has  been  rather  under- 
vAlaed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  common  defecta  of 
these  surveys,  especially  when  taken  d  bout  portani ;  it  notices 
much  that  we  do  not  want  noticed  at  all,  belittles  important 
things,  takes  refuge  in  stock  phrases  and  clicJu's  so  as  to  get  the 
business  over.  But  it  is  often  acute  and  very  much  less  one- 
Bided  and  hide-bound  than  La  Harpe  or  Geoffroy — recognising, 
for  instance,  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  that  Blair  is  *'  always 
jnst**  to  French  writers.  And  it  supplies  ns,  written  as  it 
was  just  before  the  dawn  of  Romanticism  (for  Ch(5nier  died  in 
1811),  with  some  interesting  and  necessarily  unbiassed  views. 
People,  he  says,*  do  not  read  Le  Bossn  at  all,  and  they  read 
Bouhours  very  little.  He  greatly  prefers  Diderot  and  Marmontel 
(though  he  thinks  them  "paradoxical  ")  to  Batteux  ;  and  if  he 
is  complimentary  to  Voltaire  and  even  to  Thomas,  rejoices  in 
F»5nelon  and  Comeille,  He  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand 
Chateaubriand  ;  ^  but  he  takes  frequent  opportunity,  under  the 
^ise  of  noticing  translations,  to  refer  to  and  estimate  English 
and  German  literature.  In  short,  he  is  open  to  the  reproach 
of  **  not  knowing  where  he  is,"  but  the  very  evidences  of  this 
are  useful  to  us. 

Still  more  relatively,  and  very  ranch  more  intrinsic-ally 
interesting,  is  Ntjpomuc^ne  Lemercier  —  that  singular  first 
sketch  of  a  Victor  Hugo,  who,  naturally  enough, 
would  have  none  of  Victor  Hugo  himself  when  he 
appeared,  and  who,  in  a  cruel  trick  of  Fate  and  Death,  was 
actually  supplanted  by  Hugo  in  his  Academic  Chair.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Lemercier's  Gown  d^  Litt&ature  OiiUrak^  is 


Lrmereier. 


I  It  ni»y  be  found  mibjoincd  to  the 
^fwdhrnn  Littirairf  edition  rpf  La  If aritc 
roJ.  iii.,  r*ri»,  1840,  Id  his  CEuvrea, 
5  rob.  <?aris.  1826).  And  CEurra  PoU- 
fmmu,  3  voU.  (Pu-ia.  1828-30),  there  ib 
not  mnoh  elw  oriiajiortAnoe. 

*  Ctuip.  ill.,  op,  eit. 

'  Ctwi*.  vi. 


*  4  vols.,  Paris,  1817.  Thp  lecturea 
hod  beendelivvrod  in  1811-14.  I  have 
had  to  rely  on  niy  reading  of  the  British 
Mueouru  copy,  the  only  one  which  I 
have  ever  seen  in  a  catalogue,  thnufj;li 
rather  high-priced.  Laving  been  sold 
before  I  could  get  it,  and  my  advertise- 
menta  for  another  (it  la  a  book  worth 
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not  a  yerj  common  book.  It  has  sometbiug  of  the  excessive 
gener&lisatioQ  of  the  eighteenth-century — men  were  struck  by 
the  effect  of  measured  sounds  and  wrote  poetry,  &c. ;  and  be 
still  sticks  to  Kinds  a  good  deal.  But  his  independence  is  on- 
miatakable.  He  slights  the  uuities  superbly  ;  has  what  is,  I 
think,  the  finest  passage  on  Shakespeare  written  by  a  French- 
man up  to  his  day,  on  "The  English  Aeschylus;'*  condemns 
la  p€rn!cuusc  manu  de  critiqtur  opinidtreiiunt ;  qualifies  and 
redeems  bis  teudeucy  to  begin  '*  in  the  air  "  with  *'  Uu  chimeri- 
cal," ^^  the  marvellous/'  *Hh€  allegoric,"  &c.,  by  invariably 
condescending  upon  particulars  in  the  true  critical  way  ;  and, 
as  became  the  author  of  the  PanJiypocrinade  and  Ftnto,  defends 
Aristophanes  against  La  Harpe.  Unfortunately  he  followed 
(intentionally  or  not)  Aristotle  in  conSntng  himself  to  Drama 
and  Epic.  But  he  is  a  really  stimulating  and  germinal  writer, 
and  represents  the  morrow  among  his  own  contemporaries. 

Our  last  critic,  before  we  come  to  those  who  in  a  way 
stand  for  both  Empires,  is  a  curious  contrast  both  to  the 
critic  of  the  type  of  Geoffrey  and  to  the  critic  of  the  type  of 
Lemercier.  Charles  Marie  Dorimont,  Abb^  de  Feletz,* 
who  died  in  the  very  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  was  with  Geoffiroy  himself,  Das- 
sault, and  Hoffman,  one  of  the  DSats  Four,  and  like  them  was 
something  of  an  anti-Komantic.  But  he  was  a  man  of  amiable 
temper,  of  many  friends  and  of  much  addiction  to  society,  so 
that  he  rather  flicked  than  lashed.  His  information  as  to  the 
foreign  subjects  which  he  often  affected  was  not  exhaustive, 
and  the  praise,  as  well  as  the  blame,  of  his  not  quite  novel 
remark  that  in  the  pieces  diffot^mes  ct  harharcs'of  Shakespeare 
there  are  beauUs  veHtables,  are  both  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
he  thinks  Falstaff  is  hanged  on  the  Stage  in  the  Merrr/  Wives, 
But  he  reviews  novels  obviously  by  preference,  can  like  Joseph 
Andrews^  and  can  enjoy  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  which  things  a 
door,  great  and  effectual,  is  opened,  though  Feletz  doubtless 
knew  it  not.- 


FeUU. 


h»ving)  not  boiug  §ucc«BsfuL     Some  »  I  nmst  find  room,  if  only  iu  a  not*, 

accounts  {e.g.,  that  of  Vapcroiiu)  are  for  the   unfortnnat*  Auger,   who  auc- 

quite  unfair  to  it,  cwded  Suard  as  universal  provider  of 

1  MihintjtM,  6  voU.,  Paris,  182S-183D.  tiogta  and  Introductions  in  the  claasicsr 
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VUlemain : 


Of  the  remarkable  pair  * — united  in  their  lives,  their  careers 
and  their  reputation — who,  being  first  known  under  the  first 
Empire,  died  in  the  same  year  a  little  before  the  close 
of  the  second,  Cousin  concerns  us  less  than  may  be 
generally  thought.  He  touched  not  a  few  literary  subjects,"  but 
always  preferably,  and  for  tlie  most  part  exclusively,  from  the 
philosophical,  social,  or  some  other  non-literary  side.  With 
Villemain  it  is  different.  He,  too,  was  a  politician,  a  historian, 
and  what  not,  but  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  man  of 
critical  letters,  first  of  all.  His  second  Academic  prize,  as  a  very 
yoQQg  man,  was  gained  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Criticism  ;  "  of  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  his  collected  works  ^  the  greater  part  consists  of 
literary  history  or  estimate ;  he  was  Professor  of  "  Eloquence 
Fran<;ai8e,"  that  is  to  say  French  Literature ;  he  was  for  a  long 
period  of  years  almost  autocratic  in  the  distribution  of  prizes 
and  promotions  at  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  "  Secretaire 
Perpetuel ; "  and  it  has  long  been,  and  to  some  extent  still  is, 
the  correct  and  orthodox  thing  to  speak  of  him  as  having  initiated 
the  modern  critical  movement  in  France,  and  shared  with  the 
Schlegels  the  credit  of  initiating  that  of  Europe  generally. 

From  all  this  men  must  come  to  the  fifteen  volumes  with 
high  expectations — a  little  chequered  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
wary  by  some  cautions  of  Sainte-Beuve's/  To  de- 
scribe the  result  as  unmixed  disappointment  would 
be  unfair.  The  mere  dates  and  contents  of  the  books  taken 
together  establish  the  fact  that  the  debt  owed  by  literary  and 


hi4  claims 


UUr 


•eitv,  who  served  as  victim  to  oiio  of 
Dsudet's  most  iguoble  tniiisoripta  of 
>)(*titj'  in  V IwmorUl,  and  whose  t/m  ate 
et  royit*  Saiiit«-B«UTC  lias  somewhere 
dMjifttched  and  impaled  for  ever  in  one 
of  his  rmllr  iminortAl  phrasefi. 

1  Some  will  uo  doubt  exjioct  that  n, 
third.  Guiiott  should  Xw  joinw!  to  them. 
H«did  in«ch  reviewing  in  his  youth  (as 
did  hi*  first  wife.  Paulinr  de  Menlan), 
hie  much  lattT  companion  volumes 
CorneiUo  and  Shakespeare  are  more 
th«B  reajMbotable.  But  hu  wns  |)crhap8 
Ten  leM  of  a  critic   "iu  his  heart" 

aa  Ocnuio. 


'  Besides  his  better  known  works, 
such  as  those  tm  Pliito  and  Descartes, 
and  on  the  ffraiules  thnnts  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whirih  touph  the  subject 
on  diiferent  sides,  his  FniipnentK  Lit' 
Urairta  (Paris,  1943)  may  l>e  con- 
svilted.  I  fear  that  his  summary  dis- 
nuAHjil  may  &ur]>riee  some  and  enia^^ 
others:  but  I  eaiinot  holp  it.  I  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  his  jisycliology,  and 
he  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  my 
criticism. 

>  (Envrts,  Paris,  18S-I-1868. 

*  C.  dt  L.  I.  108,  9q,  on  the  literaiy 
work  of  both  Cousin  and  Villemain. 


ISM, 

prMentedto  them  for  t&afint 


iS4 


d  OBB  o£  tfcoee 
o£  tkembjcci. 
as  PtoAsBQlv 
of  kkOMTS^  ^ 
Md  Umk  Fkoach 
■e  a  ssrvey  of  tlietr 
cf  its  ovn  oiigins  and 
lika  ft  ooBpftntm  Twwof 
of  u<Wii  BatioBit  is  s  tUsg*  the  grefttDeao  of  wbicl^ 
is  Bot  fikelj  to  be  denied  or  MJwtihnd  here.  YiDemaln's 
is  alwijB  correct  sod  agrecabla^  and  he  did  much  to  eeUblkl 
Cor  Freocb  crhicisni  in  the  BtaetoeDtb-centaiy,  that  repots  fc»r 
*  bciBejing  the  cop,**  which  baa  beeooe  aoBMihing  of  a  super — 
ititiocL  Satnte-Beare*  in  the  pawnge  jnat  relmed  to,  mxv  gir^ 
bim  a  little  too  much  aedh  fcr  aenteness  and  wit  in  hi^ 
indiridaal  obei  i  f  itiiw,  but  be  haa  both. 

Unlocktlj,  howeier,  the  entries  on  the  other  aide  of  tb^ 
sheet  are  nomet^ona  and  gT&re,  There  is  not  men^ly  the  fsnlC^ 
which  faU  great  sncceBBor  jostlv  brings  against  him — afanl'^ 
from  which,  by  the  way,  Sainte-Beure  himself  was  by  d«^ 
means  free — that  Villemain  is  afraid  of  amdudintf.  that  fa^ 
BeldocD  or  nerer  gives  yon  a  clear,  **  grasped,"  summed-ap  vie^^' 
of  his  whole  subject  or  man.  Very  few  critics  da  Bnt  ic»- 
detaiU  also  bis  work  is  too  of^en  nnsatisfactory.  His  numerous 
"  Reports''  on  academic  competitions,  which  give  opportunity 
for  excellent  criticism,  are  elegant,  bnt  hollow  and  rhetorical,  a^ 
i«  his  rather  famous  TahUnu  de  tMoquMut  Chr^tienne  tm  iVhtu^ 
SUcU.  His  notices  of  various  ancient  and  modem  writers  ar^ 
Dedurtiotut  ™°^^  boiled  down  from  others,  with  the  result-^ 
to  b€  made  not  osual  in  physical  boiling-down,  of  being  do*^ 
from  ifutrt.    ^j^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^ — ^y^^^^  ^^  Lncretins,  and  of  the  tempt  — 

ingand  almost  virgin  snbject  of  the  Greek  Romances,  especially 
80.     Comparative  and  liberal  as  he  is,  his  judgment  of  Shake — 
speare  will  not  stand  beside  Lemercier*s  (he  says  definitely  that> 
Shakespeare  does   not  provide,  in  the  same  proportion  aa  tho 
Greeks,  "  universal   beauties  "),  and  las  estimate  of  Milton  ^^ 
beggarly  beside  Chateaubriand's.      With   all  his  reputation  fo*" 
rehnbilitating  mediieval  literature,  he  seems  to  have  known  i^ 
little  :  he   is    not   merely  very  superficial  on  Chaucer,  which 


BEYLE. 


135 


migbt  be  pardonable  in  a  Frenchman,  but  actually  sweeps  the 
mighty  volume  of  tlie  Chans&ns  de  t/este  away  at  one  stroke  by 
the  words  "  we  had  no  poetry  at  once  rude  and  vigorousw"  He 
ia  sound  upon  Ossian — that  craze  was  dying  and  could  survive 
even  rudimentary  comparative  study  of  literature  in  no  one  of 
talent ;  and  his  thirty-niuth  and  fortieth  lectures  in  the  Conrs 
on  Criticism  itself  deserve  to  be  very  well  spoken  of.  But  on  the 
whole  he  is  disappointing.  We  must,  of  coursBj  make  allow- 
ance— very  large  allowance — for  a  pioneer  who  begins  early, 
who  finds  others,  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  extending 
his  own  explorations  far  beyond  his  own  limits,  and  who,  from 

t  other  engagements,  from  routine,  or  from  sheer  disenchantment 
or  worse,  declines  to  follow  them  ;  we  must  increase  it  for  his 
industry  in  other  matters ;  we  must  give  him  his  just  part  and 
royalty  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  wlio  followed,  and  not  a 
few  of  whom  he  actually  taught,  while  all  owed  him  something 
indirectly.  But  intrinsically  and  absolutely  I  do  not  find  Ijim  a 
very  great  or  even  a  very  good  critic.  He  is  deficient  in 
enthusiasm,  in  originality,  in  grasp :  nor  does  he  quite  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  erudition  and  method. 

^Two  remarkable  persons,  one  standing  apart  a  little — as 
like  his  disciple  Mcrimue,  always  and  in  all  things  did — 
the  other  a  polyhistoric  talent  just  short  of  genius, 
have  yet  to  be  mentioned :  and  these  are  Henri 
^le  and  Charles  Nodier.  Beyle  was,  in  a  sense,  nothing 
Ml  not  critical  ;  and  the  spirit  of  criticism  pervades  all  his 
"Work,  both  the  earlier  and  better  known  novels  and  non- 
dBBcripts,  and  the  posthumous  volumes  (deserving  very 
much  the  same  alliteration),  which  have  more  recently  been 
made  known  by  the  devoted  labours  of  M.  Stryienski.  But 
the  "  place  "  for  his  literary  criticism  is,  of  coarse,  Raciru  et 
^hakispeare,  published  in  1822,  ere  yet  the  Romantic  party 
(to  which  Beyle  himself  never  belonged)  was  fully  formed, 
but  when  the  principles  "  atmosphered  "  by  Diderot,  and  held 
Kin  various  ways  and  degrees  from  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
^de  Stael  onward,  had  already  begun  to  influence  Frenchmen  at 

H       The  book  itself^  is  a  very  curious  one.      Originally  making 

"      *  It  cUte«  from  the  spring  of  1823  :       edition  (Paris,  1854). 
I  liATi  used  the  complete  poftthnnimin 
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its  bow  as  ft  couple  of  review  articles,  it  received  all  aorta  of 
accretions,  internal  and  appended,  and,  in  its  latest; 
ShaJ^DMre  ^^^^  especially,  is  Sfiniething  of  a  potpourri,  Tbo 
title  80  far  applies  t-o  the  whole  that  the  aathor  is 
generally  supporting  the  methods  of  Shakespeare  against  the 
metlwds  of  Racine  :  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  book  is 
directly  occupied  with  either.  And  an  unwary  reader,  expecting 
to  find  a  straightforward  and  consistent  llotnantic  propaganda, 
may  be  almost  hopelessly  puzzled,  not  merely  by  Beyle's  zigzag 
digressions  striking  in  all  directions  like  forked  lightning,  but 
by  such  things  as  his  constant  and  sustained  polemic  against 
Moli^re.  who  has  generally  been  the  one  writer  of  the  graixd 
siiele  (or  with  Comeille  one  of  the  two  writers)  taken  under 
Romantic  protection.  In  fact  no  book  can  better  illustrate  the 
confusion  and  yeastiness  of  thought  in  that  early  Romantic 
period,  and  the  unconquerable,  even  when  perverse,  idiosyn- 
crasy and  individuality  of  Beyle  himself.  Much  of  the  piece 
is  an  attack  upon  verse-tragedy  o^  verse,  for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
this  partisan  of  the  grentest  of  all  poets  distinctly  frowns  on 
poetry  as  such.  He  bases  himself  on  Scott  almost  as  much  as 
on  Shakespeare,  yet  he  is  terribly  disturbed  by  Sir  Walters 
politics,  and  recurs  again  aud  again,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  but  with  singular  lack  of  humour,*  to  the  story  of  the 
glass  that  George  IV.  drank  out  of,  and  that  Scott  first 
pocketed  and  then  sat  upon.  Politics,  indeed,  run  very  high 
throughout,  aud  one  is  never  quite  sure  tliat  Beyle's  dislike  of 
Racine  and  Molifere  is  not  mainly  (he  would  himself  admit  it  as 
partly)  based  on  dislike  of  an  absolute  monarchy  and  a  courtly 
state  of  society.  Here  he  divagates  into  a  long  controversy  with 
the  unfortunate  perru^im  Auger:  elsewhere  into  an  almost 
totally  irrelevant  excursus  on  Lord  Byron,  Italy,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Yet  ha  cannot  help 
being  critically  valuable  almost  everywhere,  and  he  generally 
*'  says  true  things,"  though  be  constantly  '*  calls  them  by  wrong 
names."  How  forcible  aud  original  is  the  definition  of  Scott's  " 
form  of  novel  as   '*  a   romantic  tragedy   [or,   we  may  add,   *  a 


'  For  so  greut  aii  ironist  Beyle  dul 
lack  humour  to  a  surprising  degrei*. 


>  P.  6,  ed.  cit. 


J 


BETLE. 


romantic    comedy  *],    with    long    inserted    descriptions. "'       His 
battle  ^  early  in  the  piece  with  a  "  Classic  "  on  the  dramatic 
iilusion   parfaite  and   iilusion   imparfaite,   is  conducted   in    a 
masterly  and  victorious  nnanaer,  though  some  of  us  would  liko 
to  challenge  the  victor  to  another  duel,  on  the  point  whether 
thcaXrical  illusion  is  not  always,  and  of  necessity,  even  less  than 
"imperfect,"  and  whether  to  obtain  perfect  "illusion  "  you  must 
not  read  and  read  only.''     Excellently  acute  too»  for  his  time, 
though   to  ours  it  may   seem   a  truism,   is  his  attribution   of 
most  critical  errors  to  I'habitude  choqu4c : '  and  though  there  is 
both     exagperiition    and     undue    restriction    in    saying     that 
"  Romanticism   is  the  art  of  giving  people  themselves  pleasure, 
Classicism    that   of   giving    them    what    pleased   their   grand- 
fathers," *  we  know  what  he  means.      He  is  very  sound  on  taste 
and  fashion  ;  and  his  severity  on  Voltaire  is  refreshing,  because 
it  cannot  be  attributed,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  severities 
en  that  patriarch,  to  the  otlium  UieologicuTTi,      The  whole,  even 
in  its  singnlarities  and  shortcomings,  is  au  invaluable  testimony 
to   the  set  of  the  current  at  the  time:^  but  its  words  are  not 
lightly  to  be  taken  as  other  than  "  words  to  the  wise,"  and  they 
^re  not  invariably  the  words  of  the  wise. 

Beyle's  attitude  in  this  tract  has   been   commented  on  in  a 

hion  very  illuminative  (if  yon  apply  the  proper  checks  in  each 

)   by  two   persons  of  unsurpassed   competence,   but   not  of 

Elite  unsurpassed  disinterestedness,  Mc'rimt^e  and  Sainte-Beuve. 
be  former**  says plumply, "Pour  lui  la  pot5sie  ^tait  lettre  close," 
nd  quotes  the  famous  hmiadc  in  De  VAmmir^  that  "  Verse  was 
ftvented  as  an  aid  to  memory."  His  objection,  says  his  disciple, 
»  Racine  (who  *'  met  with  his  sovereign  displeasure ")  was 
:bat  be  had  no  character  or  local  colour:   his  reasons  of  pre- 


^  P.  14  *9. 

*  As  snme  li&v«  said  :   ' '  Wlicn  yon 

Tvtl/lh     Nightj     you     aro     m 
wb«u   you  get  it,   you  are 
«reii  io  lUyrift." 

*  P.  19. 
«  P.  82. 

Lamartijie,  in  a  letter  given  in  the 
)k    (p.    129  «7.),   RAp   roundly  of 
!  "II  n'y  a   selon    lui  et  aelan 


uou»  d'autrea  rogles  que  lea  excmples 
du  genie "  ;  and  though  I  do  not  re- 
member tlint  Beyin  hinim:lf  formulates 
this  Brunoninn  (r.  vol.  ii.  p.  i>6  note) 
trenchaucy,  he  e^-idontly  adopts  it 

«  P.  ISO  nq.,  ed.  cit  III/.  All  tliia 
pastta^*  is  imiwrtAnt,  es]*t*ially  the 
reference  to  B.'s  habit  of  "taking  the 
other  side,"  a  habit  common  with 
critics,  but  not  critical. 
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ference  for  Shakespeare,  that  poet's  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  life  and  individuality  of  his  characters,  his 
HuatiUude  ^^xnxn^nA  of  the  nicest  shades  of  passion  and  senti- 
ment. Sttiiite-Beuve,  on  his  side/  affects  rather  to 
pooh-pooh  the  whole  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  battle  of  kites  and 
crows,  where  tho  blood  (if  any)  has  been  long  absorbed,  the  torn 
feathers  blown  away,  and  the  dust  settled  to  quietness,  Beyle 
was  a  fairly  early,  bat  excited  and  not  quite  judicious  partaker 
in  it.  He  was  unjust  to  La  ITarpe  (Sainte-Beuve  defending  La 
Harpe  is  rather  good  !),  too  much  on  the  side  of  the  EdinJnu'gh 
Remew  (this  is  better,"  the  *'  Blue  and  Yellow  '*  as  a  Romantic 
organ  !).  One  remembers,  of  course,  at  once  that  both  tliese 
great  men  of  letters  were,  if  not  exactly  deserters  and  traitors 
in  regard  to  Romanticism,  at  any  rate  Romantics  whose  first 
love  had  grown  pretty  cold.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  to  notice 
that  Sainte-Beuve  practically  confirms  Miirinide  on  Beyle's 
"exclusion  of  poetry  "  in  judging  even  Shakespeare.  ^H 

Nor  do  we  need  these  great  uccuser-compurgators,  Th^* 
singular  self-revelations  which  have  been  communicated  so 
lavishly  of  late  years,  toll  us,  sometimes  on  every  page,  some- 
times at  longer,  but  never  at  very  long,  intervals,  of  Beyle  s 
abiding  interest  in  literature,  and  of  ita  curious  character, 
Most  part  of  the  letters^  which  he,  as  little  more  than  a  boy. 
wrote  to  his  younger  sister,  Pauline,  is  occupied  with 
»•/«•;*«  literary  and  educational  advice,  nearly  as  surprising 

in  its  meticulous  and  affectionate  pedagogism  as  the 
writer's  almost  contemporary  Jonniat  is  in  very  different  ways. 
In  bubh,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  the  ever-growing  passion  for 
Shakespeare,  from  the  dramatic  and  psychological  side,  the  ever- 
growing distaste  for  Racine,  the  admiration  of  Cornoille.  and 
the  contempt  of  Voltaire — the  latter  an  excellent  subject  for 
separate  and  careful  study,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in  it  Beyle's 
Romanticism  engaging  and  overcoming  his  anti- religiosity. 
Among  the  most  curious  documents  noted  here — where  I 
think  I  have  noted  some  that  are  curious — is  the  letter  to 
Pauline  of  May  12,  1807.  from  Berlin,  where  Beyle   has  just 


»  (7.  du  L.,  ix.  314  sq, 
^  It  ia  fair  to  say  that  the  oddity  is 
Beyle's    owiu      S«e   for    inatanco    his 


LeUres  IrUdUcs^  p.  23fi. 

■  LcUvf*  Intinum  rf«  S(at<ih<ti  (pAtia, 
1892). 


NODIER. 


13» 


\ 


discovered  Ltnorr  "  across  the  veil  which  covers  the  genins  of 
the  German  tongue  from  "  him,  and  thinks  it  very  touching, 

Indeed  Beyle  in  point  of  criticism  is  polypidax :  though  the 
streams  are,  as  it  were,  underground  for  the  most  part,  they 
gush  out  in  the  most  apparently  unlikely  places.  I  have  dozens 
of  noted  passages,  for  instance,  in  that  singular  and  most  read- 
able book  the  Mt^iaires  d'un  Touviste^  certainly  not  a  probable 
title-source  of  our  matter,  and  some  even  in  the  PromaxacUs 
da7\s  Rome.  He  resembled  Hazlitt  in  the  way  in  which  his 
criticism  was  liable  to  be  distorted  and  poisoned  by  extra- 
literary  prejudice,  more  particularly  of  the  anti-clerical  kind. 
I  never  knew  a  man  so  tormented  with  the  idea  of  something 
in  which  he  did  not — or  said  be  did  not — believe,  as  Beyle  is 
with  the  idea  of  Hell.  It  sometimes  makes  him  very  nearly 
silly,  and  constantly  makes  him  lose  occasions  of  combined 
magnanimity  aud  pure  literary  judgment,  as  wherever  he  speaks 
of  Joseph  de  Maistre.*  But,  as  in  Hazlitts  case  also,  you 
seldom  or  never  find  a  literary  judgment  of  Beyle's,  free  from 
prejudice,  which  is  not  sound. 

For  those  who  like  VitaG  Parolldae,  with  a  spice^  or  more 
than  a  spice,  cf  contrast,  Nodier^  makes  an  excellent  pendant 
to  Beyle :  and  while  his  influence  was  much  more 
rapid,  it  was  wider  also,  if  not  deeper.  Nodier 
began  his  romantic  aud  "xeuomaniac"  excursions  with  the 
WDtury.  writing  on  Shakespeare  in  1801  and  on  Goethe  in  1802. 
I  have  chased  in  the  catalogues,  but  without  bagging,  a  collec- 
tion of  early  reviews  of  his,  published  by  Barginet  of  Grenoble 
in  1822,  which  ought  to  be  of  very  considerable  interest  for 
oar  purjwse.  It  is  well  known  how,  especially  after  his 
appointment  to  the  librarianship  of  the  Arsenal  in  1823,  his 
ftbode  became  a  rallying-place,  and  he  himself  a  sort  of  Nestor- 


Ch&qieutier  colIcctioD,  ha«,  howevor, 
nmst  wisely  prefixed  corUin  capital 
articles  to  the  varioos  Tolomee— />« 
Typ€a  en  LitUrature  to  the  liomana ; 
Qiulque*  Obaervations  »ur  la  nmwelle 
dcote  lAtUrvtire  to  Z01  ProacriU;  Du 
FantaMiqiu  eti  LHUratitre  to  the  CorUea, 
All  these  aro  important. 


y  copy  u  in  2  rola.  (Paris,  1879). 

'  Hituwir  a  tuiriblti  critic  iu  a  cor- 
taia  acuae  :  hunlly  one  at  all  in  others, 
ud  in  moat  parta  of  ours. 

■  ThpTw  ii  no  coniplpt«  edition,  either 
of  Kodier'a  collected  work  or  of  hia 
critjciam:  and  many  of  his  iKKiks  are 
not  at  all  easy  lo  obtain  sopnratcly. 
The  editor  of  the    TaUs,  &c.,  in  the 
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Ulysses  of  Romanticism,  while  his  delightful  fantastic,  or  half- 
fantaetic  stories  (the  best  of  them  to  my  thinking  is  Ints  dt  las 
Sierras)^  which  are  Sterne  plus  Hoffmann  ^Vtw  something  else, 
form  no  small  part  of  the  choicest  outcome  of  the  movement. 
But  in  criticism  proper,  Nodier,  though  a  great  propelling  and 
inspiring  force,  has  left  rather  inadequate  recorded  examples 
of  this  force  in  application.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  intense  interest  in  pure  bibliography,  ajid  in  the 
"  curiosities  of  literature,"  drew  him,  as  similar  interests  have 
often  drawn  others,  a  little  away  from  that  severer  altar  on 
which  bums  the  fire  of  pure  literary  and  critical  appreciation. 
His  principal  book  of  this  kind,  perhaps  his  principal  non- 
creative  work,  Melanges  tiris  fTune  Pciife  BihlioMquc,^  shows 
this  very  cleai-ly ;  and  it  may  rather  be  feared  that  Nodier 
would  have  preferred  a  perfectly  worthless  book,  of  which  he 
possessed  an  unique  copy,  or  an  extremely  eccentric  one,  of 
which  hardly  anybody  liad  ever  heard,  to  the  j^eatest  work 
which  everybody  knew  and  had  on  their  shelves.  But  still  he 
did  like  much  of  the  best  of  what  was  known,  and,  fortunately, 
directed  his  liking  most  to  that  of  the  best  which  was  not  so 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  so  there  are  few  more 
characteristic  names — and  few  names  of  raore  power — than  his 
in  the  French  Transition. 


One  of  Craitelet'a  licet  produced  books  (pAru,  1829). 
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CHAPTER    V. 

iBSTHETICS   AKD   THEIR   INFLUENCK. 

TBB  PHESENT  chapter  ITBKLr  A.  KTHm  OP  EXCrRB(7S — A  PARABASIS  ON 
"PHIUtROPHICAL"  CKITICISM — MODERN  .ESTHETICS  :  THEIR  FOUNT  IX 
DESCARTES  AND  ITS  BRANOHEK — IN  OERMANY  :  NEGATIVE  AS  WELL  AS 
POSITIVE  IXDCCEUENTS  —  OACUOAHTEN — *  DE  »ONNDLUS  AD  POEMA 
PERTINENTIBDB*  —  AND  ITS  DEFINITION  OF  POETRY  —  THE  '  ALETHEO- 
PHILUB'  — THE  *  JESTHKTIOA'  —  SULZER  — EDBRBARD  —  FHAN'CE  :  THE 
PkRB  ASDRi,  BIS  '  ESSAI  SCR  LE  BEAU '—ITALY:  VICO — UIH  LITERARY 
PItACSB — THE  'DE  STUDIOHDM  BATIONE' — TUE  *  DK  OONBTANTIA  JUUIH- 
PRCDBNTIS' — THE  FIRST  *8CIENZA  NDOVA '— THE  SECOND— RATIONALE 
OF  ALL  THIS — A  VERY  OHEAT  MAN  AND  THINKER,  BUT  IN  TUHB 
CBmCISM  AN  INrU'ENCE  MALIGN  OR  NULL— ENGLAND— BHAFTESBURT 
— HOU — EXAMPLES  OF  HIS  CRITICAL  OPINIONS— HIS  INCOSHISTENCT 
— SCREE  ON  TBE  &CBLIUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL — TBB  SCOTTISH  ,£STHETIO 
EMPIRICS  :  ALISON — TBE  '  EH8AY  ON  TASTE  ' — ITS  CONFUSIONS — AND 
ARBITRARY  ADSURDITIES— AN  INTERIM  CONCLUSION  ON  THE  iKHTHETIO 
MATTER. 


It  was  announced  at  the  verj'  opening  of  this  History  that  it 
would  not  deal,  except  incidentally  and  nnder  force  vwjcitre, 
_^  with  those  vaguer  problems  of  general  Criticism  or 

«JUp(</*  ►/*!(/■  oistacnticism  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
•^•'^^"•have  taken   the  general   name  of  -jfcthetics.      But 

some  of  my  critics  have  not  been  content  with  this 
announcezuent,  and  it  is  perhaps  permissible  in  this  place  to 
notice  certain  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  to  the  absence 
.  ,  .  of — or  rather  to  the  pretty  detlnite  abstention  from 
w"pAi7o-  — "philosophical"  discussions  and  speculations  in 
'ojAuMl"       this   book.     For  while   in    Italy  I  have   been  pro- 

nounced  dujinno  d%  Jilosojia,  the  huntsmen  have 
been    up    in    America  against    my  "confusion  of    thought" 
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and  my  writing  about  Criticism  without  defining  wliat  criti- 
cism is. 

As  for  the  6rat  poiat,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  thai 
"  divine  Philosophy  "  has  been  by  no  means  such  a  stranger  or ' 
stepmother  to  me  as  some  of  my  critics  seem  to  suppose.  I 
have  duly  sojourned  in  her  courts,  and  have  found  them  tbe 
reverse  of  unamiable :    I  have  eaten  of  her  bread  aud  foi 
it  both  palatable  and  nourishing.     But  it  is  Philosophy 
self  who  teaches  us,  by  the  mouth  of  not  her  least  bat, 
some  have  thought,  her  greatest  exponent,  not  to  shift  or 
the  Kinds.    And,  to  my  possibly^ heretical  judgment,  the  "  kind' 
of  Criticism  seems  one  into  which  such  "  general  ideas"  asm) 
critics  desiderate  can  only  be  introduced  by  a  moat  doDbcfdl 
and  perilous  naturalisation.     I  suppose  it  would  be  generally 
granted  that  no  "  philosophical  "  critics  stand  higher  than  Pisto 
and  Coleridge :  Aristotle  himself  has,  in  comparison  witli  tbeiD,.^ 
but  contented  himself  with  middle  axioms  and  empirical  ob*^ 
servation.      And    the   result   of  this   is   that  —  again   to 
possibly  heretical   thinking — Plato  has  actually  left  us  n( 
ing    in    pure    criticism    but    an    often    mischievous    tbeoi 
while   Coleridge   is  just   so   much   the   more   barren  in 
criticism    as   he    expatiates   further  in   the   regions  of 
"  philosophy." 

Nor  should  I,  if  I  chose  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  in  the  1( 
lack  other  arms  or  armour  of  offence  and  defence,  sufficiently 
proof  marked  by  Philosophy  herself.     I  hold  that  tlje  proviuceof 
Philosophy  is  occupied  by  matters  of  the  pure  intellect;  and 
that  literary  criticism  is  busied  with  matters  which,  though  not 
in  the  loosest  meaning,  are  matters  of  sense.     I  do  not  know-' 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  knows,  however  much  he\ 
may  juggle  with  terms — why  certain  words  arranged  in  certain 
order  stir  one  like  tlie  face  of  the  sea,  or  like  the  face  of  * 
girl,  while  other  arrangements  leave  one  absolutely  indifferex*** 
or  excite  boredom  or  dislike.     I  know  that  we  may  generaJ^' 
ise  a  little ;  may  "  push  our  ignorance  a  little  farther  back  ' 
may  discover  some  accordances  of  sound,  some  rhythmical  a^^ 
justments,  some  cunning  and  more  or  less  constant  appeals  ^^ 
eye  and  ear  which,  as  we  coolly  say,  "explam  "  emotion  and  a^ 
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tTBCtion  to  some  e^ctent.  But  why  these  geueral  things  delight 
man  be  knows  no  more  than,  in  his  more  unsophisticated  stage, 
why  their  individual  cases  and  instances  do  so.      I  do  not 

■  think  that  my  own  doctrine  of  the  Poetic  (or  the  literary) 
Moment — of  the  instant  and  mirific  "  kiss  of  the  spouse  " — ia 
30  Utterly  "  unphilosophical " :  but  I  do  know  that  that 
doctrine,  if  it  does  not  exactly  laugh  to  scorn  theories  of 
{esthetic,  makes  them  merely  facultative  indulgences.  And 
just  as  physiology,  and  biology,  and  all  the  'ologies  that  ever 
were  'ologied,  leave  you  utterly  uninformed  as  to  the  real 
reason  of  the  rapture  of  the  physical  kiss,  so  I  think  that 
sesthetica  do  not  teach  the  reason  of  the   amorous  peace  of 

■  the  Poetic  Moment. 
But   I    began    this   book   with   no   intention    of    writing  a 
t^reatise  on  Momentary  (or  Monockr&noxis)  ApolaiisticSt  and  except 
that  it  might  have  seemed  discourteous  to  offer  no  explanation 
of  (I  can  hardly  call  this  any  apology  for)  a  I'eature,  or  tlie  lack 
ot  one,  which  has  disturbed  well -willing   readers,  I  should 
Jiave  preferred  to  keep  such  questions  out  altogether.     Nor 
cao  I  see  that  there  ia  any  "confusion  of  thought,"  any  con- 
tradiction, or  even  any  want  of  "architectonic"  in  the  plan 
■  **''u'ch  I  have  actually  pursued.     A  man  may  surely  write  a 
-^ts/i^ry  of  E-iUflarid  without  including  in  it  an  abstract  treatise 
**^     Jjolilics,  and  describe  an  interesting  country  without  philo- 
***Plliaing  on  the  architecture  of  its  buildings,  the  family  story 
^*  it^s  tribes,  or  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  natural  products. 
^^t  before  myself  and  uiy  readers  at  the  outset  the  promise 
^  simple  survey  of  the  actual  critical  opinions,  actually  ex 
*"'*^^^aed.  in  "judging  of  authors,"  by  the  actual  critics  of  re- 
'^ed  literature.     To  the  survey  of  Uiese  I  have  added  another 
the  chief  reasons  which  they  alleged  for  their  tastes  wl»en 

»*^y  alleged  any:  and  when,  as  naturally  happens,  these 
l^^itious  and  tastes,  and  the  attempted  e.xpluuatious  of  them, 
5*t*etred  in  groups  or  schools,  I  have  adapted  my  survey,  by 
^^^Dfl  of  the  Interchapters  of  the  book,  to  the  snmniary  con- 
^^^ration  of  these  also.  I  have  not  thought  it  incumbent 
^  ine  either  to  express,  or  to  refrain  from  expressing, 
^t^ment  or  disagreement  with  their  views:  but  where  (as 
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in  the  case  of  the  Subject  theory,  of   Boileaa's  Good-Sens** 
worship  and  other  things)  it  seemed  to  me  that  certaio  m<f 
and   theories  could   be   actually  demolished   by   argamenl,  1] 
have  endeavoured  to  show  how.     Where  it  is  a  simple  que 
of  taste,  my  own  Haupt-thiorU  forbids  my  attempting  Vit* 
thing  of  the  sort. 

I  am,  I  confess,  unable  to  see  that  either  Logic  or 
tectonic  is  outraged  by  this  preaanounced  and  methodical  limil 
atioD  of  proceeding.  I  have  given,  or  attempted  to  give,  mj 
"Atlas"  of  the  actual  facts  with  what  accuracy  and  cleai 
I  could.  The  complement  of  Theory  I  do  not  pretend 
supply,  and  I  cannot  see  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  dei 
it.  Whoso  wants  to  take  it  let  him  make  it :  my  facts  ougfaC 
to  help  hiia  in  the  making,  and  if  they  do  not,  he  and  not  tbe 
facta  must  bear  the  blame.  This  book  has  attempted  to  pio^^ 
vide,  in  an  orderly  arrangement,  and,  as  far  a3  miglit  be  in 
space,  exhaustively,  what  has  called  itself  and  has  been 
Criticism  (certain  varieties  being,  for  reasons  given,  exclodc 
or  less  fully  treated)  from  the  beginnings  of  Greek  literal 
as  we  have  them,  to  the  present  day.  Of  these  provisions  I 
think  I  may  say — without  prejudice  to  any  further  use  of" 
them  that  any  one  may  choose  to  make — A«  lUert  nwcum  -' 
and  I  will  just  add  that  had  anybody  offered  me  the  saio^ 
provision  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been  profoondljr 
thankful,  and  have  been  spared  many  a  weary  hour  of  glean^ 
ing  here  and  groping  tliere.  ^| 

I  shall  even  be  so  very  bold  as  to  say  that  what  I  havs'^ 
actually  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  seems  to  me  in  the  tru^ 
sense  both  philosophoteron  and  spoudaioUron  than  what  si^ 
censors  would  have  liked  me  to  do.  Any  tolerably  clever 
undergraduate,  reading  for  Greats,  could  sketch  (in  after-lit^ 
amusing  himself,  and  perhaps  impressing  others,  by  accuniuliCr— 
ing  arguments  in  support,  or  in  destruction,  of  his  undergiadoaL^ 
hypothesis)  explanations  of  the  distaste  of  the  ancients  lo*" 
"appreciative"  criticism,  of  the  critical  silence  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  French  and  English  attitude  of  sixteenth-aevei** 
teenth  century  criticism  and  sixteenth -seventeenth  centuT^ 
creation,  of  the  time  of  bondage  to  Good  Sense,  of  the  avat<^^ 
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ind  phases  of  Taste.  I  would  undertake  myself  to  make  a 
complete  set  in*  a  Loug  Vacation,  with  arguments  pro  and  con 
&  the  "  best  and  most  orgiloua  '"  manner.  But  I  should  not  be- 
ieve  one  of  them,  and  I  should  mutter  0  vix  san^ta  aimplidtas ! 
f  anybody  were  taken  in  by  them.  In  what  I  have  given 
here  is  no  possibility  of  taking  in,  and  no  need  to  believe  or 
lisbelieve.  Here  are  the  simple  facts,  disengaged  by  a  certain 
imount  of  hard  labour  from  their  more  or  less  accessible  sources 
uid  quarries,  and  ranged,  whether  ill  or  well,  yet  at  any  rate 
irich  some  system,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  must  be 
reasonably  easy  to  master.  I  may  not  be  an  architect,  but 
hiuk  1  may  claim  to  be  a  tolerable  quarryman  and  a  pur- 
reyor  of  the  stone  in  fairly  convenient  arrangement,  workably 
tough-hewed.  And  your  most  gifted  architect  will  find  him- 
lelf  put  to  it  to  make  his  Beauvais  or  his  Batnlha,  his  Salisbury 
W  his  Strasburg,  from  stone  unquarried  or  unshaped  to  his 
mnd.  I  have,  in  short,  endeavoured  to  give  a  tolerably  com- 
)lete  collection  of  facts  which  have  never  been  collected  before. 
f  my  facts  are  incouvenieut  to  any  philosophy,  so  much  the 
irorse  for  it:  if  they  are  convenient,  let  it  take  them  and 
Rrelcome. 

At  any  rate — with  what  results  of  success  or  failure,  of 
idvantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  work,  the  reader,  not  the 
lirriter,  must  judge,  —  my  initial  undertaking  of  abstinence 
las,  I  think,  been  fairly  discharged.  The  point,  however,  at 
frhich  we  have  arrived  is  one  of  those  where  the  force  majeure 
bakes  itself  felt  In  the  Book  where  we  aim  at;  exhibiting 
he  process  of  change  which  is  so  noticeable  as  between  the 
leceral  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  general  criticism 
rf  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  at  examining  to  some  extent 
fche  causes  of  that  change,  we  could  not  possibly  omit  an 
influence  so  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil  as  that  of  the  con- 
Ititution — as  a  regular  branch  of  philosophy — of  inquiries  into 
Ihe  principles  of  Beauty,  into  the  aesthetic  sense,  into  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  appeal  of  art  generally.  We  shall 
Btill  deal  in  the  most  economical  and  temperate  fashion  with 
these  matters  :  but  we  cannot  here  abstain  from  them  entirely. 
Indeed   it   might   be    open    to    anybody   to  urge   that  large 

VOL.  in.  K 
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passages  occurring  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  even  to 
eoine  extent  in  the  last,  properly  belon<r  to  tlie  present 
chapter — that  Leasing,  Diderot,  Du  Bos  are  strayed  sheep  of 
this  fold.  But  one  remarkable  person  in  France,  another  in 
Ituly,  and  two  still  more  remarkable  groups  in  Germany  and 
England,  will  tiiid  better  place  here  than  anywhere  for  some- 
thing like  individual  notice:  and  others  must  be  at  least  the 
subject  of  reference  and  glance 

With  the  minor  differences  which,  occurring  in  all  matters 
of  opinion,  nowhere  multiply  so  fast  and  subdivide  themselves 
MotUm  ^^  minutely  as  in  questions  of  philosophy,  there  has 
uE^th^tia:  been  of  late  a  general  agreement  to  trace  the  genu 
iti  Ih*wtt8  ^^  '^^  modern  division  of  ^Esthetics  to  Descartes.^ 
and  it$  To  discuss  this  at  any  length  would  be  quite  im- 
ranc  m.  proper  here;  but  no  one  who  has  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Cartesian  philosophy  can  fail  to  see  how 
naturally — nay,  how  inevitably — both  the  general  principle 
of  that  philosophy  in  its  reduction  and  rallying  of  everything 
to  conditions  of  abstract  idea  and  thought,  and  its  particular 
insistence  on  clearness  of  definition  and  the  like  in  Method, 
should  lead  to  a  reconsideration  and  further  exploration  of 
the  idea  of  Beauty,  literary  and  other.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  next  generation  or  generations,  the  developments 
of  Cartesianism  and  the  revolts  against  it  might,  nay,  must, 
affect  powerfully  these  applications  of  abstract  thought  to  the 
remoter  principles  of  literature.  We  have  seen  that  Locke  in 
England,  Philistine  as  he  himself  was  in  regard  to  letters,  and 
especially  to  poetry,  liad  a  very  strong  influence  upon  Addison, 
— an  influence  which  he  continued  to  exercise,  both  through 
Addison  and  independently,  almost  throughout  the  English 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  in  France  the 
P^re  Andr(',  whom  we  shall  mention  presently,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Descartes  through  Malebranche.  In  Italy  the 
singular  and  solitary  figure  of  Vico,  though  it  exercised  at 
£rst  no  iuHueuce,  has  been  claimed  as  having  a  new  and 
powerful  influence  to  exercise  in  this  direction  as  in  others. 


'  Tlie  standard  treatiae  on   this  is 
that  of  M.  E.  Kranti,  VStthttiqut  dt 
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Cave  intluct- 


And  it  is  not  disputable   that  Descartes  begat  Leibnitz  or 
that    Leibnitz    begat    Wolff,  to   whose    philosophical    system 
ost  all  competent  judgment  agrees  iu  tracing  the   direct 
n    of    German   aesthetic,   in    Breitinger,   in    Baumgarten, 
and  the  rest. 

It  is,  I  think,  Herr  von  Antonievvicz,  the  very  learned  and 
able  editor  of  J.  E.  Schlegel,  who  accounts  ^  for  the  strong 
In  (Urm/mif:  abstract  and  utsthetic  tendency  of  German  eighteenth- 
century  criticism,  both  then  and  since,  by  the  fact 
that  the  originators  of  it  had  nothing  to  look  back 
upon,  nothing  to  "tie  themselves  on  to,"  and  that 
^lerefore  struck  out  into  the  deep,  ripm  ulterioris  ainore, 
may  say,  to  tag  his  saying.  This  is  ingenious,  and  it 
becomes  more  illuminative  when  we  compare  the  facts  with 
the  con-esponding  facts  in  English  eriticisio.  We,  too,  though 
we  had  in  Dryden  and  Jonson  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
Germans  had,  possessed  little  critical  starting-point.  But  we 
what  the  Germans  had  not,  abundance  of  really  great 
"SfKters  upon  whom  to  fix  practical  and  real  critical  examina- 
tions. It  is  half  pathetic  and  half  ludicrous  to  see  the  efforts 
that  Bodmer  and  Gottsched  and  their  contemporaries  make 
to  provide  themselves  with  subjects  of  the  kind  out  of  people 
like  Besser  and  Neukirch  and  Amthor,  like  Loheustein  and 
Hofmanswaldau,  even  like  the  excellent  Opitz :  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they,  or  at  least  others,  dropped  oft"  these  unsuo- 
culent  subjects  into  the  pure  inane.  But  the  fairer  Callipolis 
of  English  criticism  could  feed  and  grow  fat  on  Chaucer,  and 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Dryden  always,  and 
by  degrees  on  all  the  recovered  wealth  of  older  English  liter- 
atar&  The  Germans  had  nothing  (save  Luther  and  a  few  more 
not  of  the  absolutely  first  class  or  even  a  very  high  second)  but 
that  mediffval  literature  and  those  ballads  which  naturally  they 
did  not  reach  at  once.  And  even  these,  much  good  as  they 
did  them,  had  not  the  inestimable  alterative  value  of  older  as 
-compared  with  newer  English  literature. 

Od  the  other  hand,  they  had,  as  we  have  said,  an  uncon- 
<iaerab]e  desire  and  a  dogged  determination  to  learn  and  to 

'  op,  cit.  «up,,  Introduction. 
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improve  themselves:  the  very  poverty  of  their  own  literature 
drove  them  to  compare  and  abstract   others ;   and 
*  they  possessed,  in  the  Wolffian  philosophy,  a  strong 
and  serviceable  instrument  of  method.    Breitinger,  with  whom 
we  have  dealt  sufficiently  in  bis  general  critical  aspect,  may 
perhaps   have  the  credit  of   the  first   distinct   and   extensive 
attempt  to  busy  himself  with  the  theory  of  art  and  letters: 
to  Baumgarten  is  always  attributed  that  of  having  put  the 
name  ".Esthetic"  into  currency,  and  of  having  got  the  thing 
— if  it  may  be  called  a  thing — into  formal  and  regular  shape.       , 
He  used  the  word  in  a  thesis,  De  Nonmdlis  ad  Pocma  Per^M 
iinaitibus,^  as  early  as  1735,  about  midway  between  the  time^* 
when   the   Zurich    men    turned    their  attention    seriously    to 
poetry  and  imagination  in  the  abstract,  and  the  issue  of  their 
main  body  of  work  in  1740-41.      But  it  was  not  till  fifteen 
yeara  later,  at  tlie  exact  middle  of  the  century,  that  he  began 
to  publish  his  JSsthtiica,^  redacted  from  lectures  delivered  in^H 
the  interval. 

The  thesis  itself  is  to  the  expert  a  sufficient  announcement  ^ 
of  the  new  departure,  which  of  course  is  only  an  old  one  re-fll 
^  ^,       ,,.  fashioned*    Baumgarten  takes  us  right  back  to  the 

De  NonnulliB  ...  t.        • 

bA  Poema      most  abstract  criticism  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance 

Pertineuti-    — the  "idea  of  a   poem,"   the    skeleton  of   poetic 

thought,  method,  expression,  strung  together  by  a 

new  science  of  the  sense  of  beauty,     A  poem  is  oratio  sfnsitiva 

perfeda.     What  is  poetical  is  Chat  which  contributes  to  this 

perfection.  mM 

The  most  fatal,  and  I  am  sure  the  most  unintentionally  fatal. 

criticism  of  Baumgarten,  and  incidentally  of  the  entire  division 

andiu         ^^  critical  or  quasi-critical  literature  to  which  his 

definition  of  work   belongs,  is   contained  in  a   remark  of  Herr 

'^'**'  Braitmaier's  (ii.  9)  that  part  of  the  thesis  "is  written       i 

with  very  little  understanding  of   poetry."     The  question  ii^| 

whether  the  whole   is   not — whether   this   and  other  thin2:3 

like  it  might  not  have  been  said  by  a  man  who  could   not 

distinguish  between  Tupper  and  Tennyson,  between  Hugo  and 

^  Halle,  io  the  year  named.  *  Fnuikfort-on-the-Oder,  1750-58. 
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Delille.  Look  at  this  o^'otio  sensitiva  per/ecta — which  sent  the 
good  Herder  into  ecstasies  as  a  new  poetic  spell^  germ,  and 
what  not.  Like  other  abstract  de6uitioaSj  including  that  of 
■  Coleridge  himself,  to  which  we  shall  come  later,  it  omits  or 
misses  the  differentia   of   Poetry  altogether.      It   lets   in   the 

I  prose  -  poetry  or  the  prose  -  better  -  than  -  poetry  heretics  by 
a  wide  and  unclosable  door :  ^  it  excludes  the  very  quality 
which  some  of  those  who  love  poetry  most  love  in  it  AVhat 
_  is  "perfection"  but  the  attainment,  in  the  highest  degree,  of 
P  that  which  is  elsewhere  attained  in  degrees  high,  less  high, 
low,  or  lowest  ?  There  are  therefore  oratioius  seTisitivcc  which 
have  the  qualities  of  poetry  but  are  not  poetry.  This  is  hard 
to  admit.  Poetry  should  be  itself :  not  a  "  bestment "  of  some- 
thing else. 

lu  the  AletkeopkiltLSj  which  followed  (1741),  Baumgarten 
expanded  and,  at  the  same  time,  condescended  a  little.  A 
71u  Alotheo.  poem  is  now  a  "  lively  "  oration  instead  of  "  sen- 
phllus.  sitive"  words,  and  so  lively  that  it  demands  metrical 

expression.     Herein  he  seems  to  his  severer  critics   to  have 
derogated.    "  Liveliness,"  they  say,  was  in  scnsilivay  only  better  '• 

•  "metre"  was  in  pcrftcia  by  implication.     One  can  only  say  that 
wt   prefer   to   take  it  explicitly.      And  Baumgarten,  like   all 
other  theorists  with  hardly  an  exception,  grudges  the  admission 
of  metre  after  all.     He  calculates  that  it  gives  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  charm  of  poetry.     True,  the  admission 
of  it  at  all — with  the  further  prescription  of  "  thoughts  that 
B  imm,"  "brilliant  order,"  "regular,"  that  is  to  say,  pure,  neatly 
^^djusted,  adequate,  and  charming  "  expression,"  does  something 
r*^  dress  up  the  bare  skeleton  of   the  ;?cr/i?c/a  seiisitiva  oratio. 
^ut  it  does  more  to  show  what  a  bodiless  skeleton  it  is.    The 

»7V  ^EsthHiea  itself,-   which   had   been   preceded   by  a 

--^thetioa.  g^j.^  q[  pilot-engiue  in  the  shape  of  a  redaction  of 
^^umgarten'e  professorial  lectures  by  his  pupil,  G.  F.  Meier,^ 

*    Lftter.  TUumgErten  »iM   fomiftlly,  not,— the  old  notion  back  ftgain, 

ile    admittitig  metre  m  n  **ort   of  '^  FrAnkfort :    17r»0    lit   vol.,    1758 

^Juoct  of  **  perfection,"  provide  tliAt  2\Xi\.     U  wm  uever  finiahed. 

X^^-ott  work  tuch  u  Txi^ma^ite  maybe  '  Anfanfjagrilnd€aUer$ehonrnWincn' 

t^oezn,  while  verw  oompoiitionii  may  Bchitftm,  3  vols.,  Halle,  1748*50. 
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expands,  after  a  rather  Vossian  pattern,  the  principles  of  the 
two  earlier  books,  dwelling  much  on  "perfection,"  on  the 
innate  disposition  of  the  soul  towards  beautiful  thoughts,  and 
the  like.  He  is  perhaps  most  justly  thanked  for  his  insistence 
on  sensiiiva — on  the  sensual  as  well  as  intellectual  appeal  of 
poetry.  But  his  illustration  from  actual  ancient  poetry  is 
not  rich :  and  that  from  modem  almost  non-existent.^ 

To  Baumgarten  we  have  given  some  place  as  to  a  pioneer 
even  in  a  branch  of  criticism  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
pursue.  His  followers,  Sulzer  and  Eberhard,  must  have  less 
room,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  between  them,  is  elsewhere 
treated. 

The  well-known  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  Sckonen  Kiinste^  oi 
Sulzer,  to  which  the  often  quoted  Zusdtze  of  Blankenberg 
belong  as  supplement,  is  in  reality  a  painful  com- 
pound of  Dictionary  and  Bibliography,  wherein  you 
go  from  Copiren  to  Corinthische  Ordnvng,  and  from  Memut  to 
Metalrpsis.  Such  things,  invaluable  for  their  time,  are  almost 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  wallet  at  his  back  by  Time  himself. 
But  they  serve  as  a  text  for  a  repetition  of  the  sober  truth 
that  the  immense  reputation  and  the  really  solid  achievement 
of  Germany  since  have  been  not  a  little  due  to  the  provision 
of  them  by  her  eighteenth-century  winters  Mere  knowledge 
will  not  do  everything :  and  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  degenerate 
into  a  simple  rag-bag  and  marine-sture  accumulation  of  things 
that  are  not  knowledge.  But  the  average  man  can  do  very 
little  without  it;  he  can  sometimes  do  quite  surprising  things 
with  it.  And  while  the  less  than  average  man  is  without  it 
mainly  negligible,  it  would  be  wofully  easy  to  provide  examples 
in  which  persons,  certainly  or  possibly  much  above  the  average 
in  ability,  have  made  shipwreck  by  neglecting  it. 


*  He  \h  thought  to  have  derirod  some- 
thiog  from  Arnold,  Vcrsuch  und  Atilci- 
t%mg  xur  Poeaie  der  DcutKhm  (2iid  e»L, 
1741).  A  book  of  which  I  nm  still  io 
search,  while  I  should  like  to  liave 
rather  fuller  opportunitiea  than  I  have 
yet  had  of  studyinb'  Baumgarten  him- 
aelf  and   some    others  of   the  earlier 


Germans. 

^  Leipzig.  1771-74,  but  mostly 
written  much  earlier.  It  was  greatly 
eulargeil  twenty  yeoj-s  later.  BlankeD- 
berg'a  ZtMatze  came  after  this  iu  1796- 
98,  and  there  are  extensive  Appcnditn 
by  others,  making  8  vols.  {1792-1808). 


HARD — PERE   A^DKlk. 
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The  ffandhtch  der  ^'EstMil- 1  of  Eberhard  may  deserve  a  line 
Fh^hnrtL    ^^^^*  because,   though   beginniu^'   iii   the   orthodox 
aesthetic  manner  with  general  Tiinciplea  of  Beauty, 
it  works  them   down   to  specific  Rhetoric   and   Poetry  with 
rather  more  condescension,  and  a  great  deal  more  ingenuity, 
than  usual. 

To  pass  to  France,  the  Essai  stir  le  Beau  of  the  P^re  Andrd  * 
is  almost  a  famous  book,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great 
Frmtre:  deal  of  influence  over  the  time;  nor  must  we  deny 
J  tl^L-  that  that  infiuence  had  literary  effects.  But  even 
Kuaisurle  a  not  hasty  reader  niij^ht  be  excused — if  he  came 
****"•  across  the  book  liaviug  never  previously  heard  of  it 

— for  saying  that  its  connection  with  Literature  is  ahnost  non- 
existent The  very  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Index,  which 
is  rather  fuller  than  in  most  French  books  of  the  time :  and 
though  "  Eloquence  "  and  "  Poetry  "  do,  the  remarks  in  reference 
to  them  are  of  the  most  meagre  character.  There  must  be 
Unity :  and  the  poet  mnst  please  the  imagination  (Addison  had 
at  least  taught  them  to  use  the  word)  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
Even  "  pleasure  "  is  to  be  used  with  jealous  care  as  a  criterion 
of  Beauty — the  love  of  this  is  to  be  "disinterested."  But 
beyond  these  vague,  as  one  might  have  thought  barren,  and 
in  the  last  case  theoretical  generalities.  Andr^^  has  next  to 
nothing  for  the  student  of  Literary  Criticism,  who  may  make 
what  he  can  of  the  table  of  the  Beautiful,  as — 


I 


Arbitrary, 
Essential, 


Moral, 
Musical, 


National, 

Sensible, 


Spiritual, 
Visible. 


And  it  is  well  if  this  student  has  the  grace  to  refrain  from 
amplifying  this  table  after  the  pattern  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Third  Bnnk  of  Kabelais. 


^  Thi»  book  ftoiuaUy  l>elongii  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Iiaving  been  pub* 
liahed  at  Berlin  in  IS03-5  (4  vols. )  Hut 
Eberhuxl  wm  then  n  man  over  sixty ; 
be  h«d  publi«her1  a  Thtnrie  dtr  nrhonm 
KiinMf  ui»d  Wijiitftutchiiftrn  twenty 
yeara  ettrlier.  ami  lit^  general  {Kwition 
k  that  of  the   third   quarter   of   the 


eighteenth. 

'  r.  flip.,  u,  513,  note.  Firat  pub- 
lifthed  in  1741,  it  waa  conatantly  re* 
printed.  Audru  wim»  a  Jauit,  and  hie 
full  uiijufl  waA  Ytm  Mare  rf«  t'ltfe 
Andn',  whence  the  rigid  virtue  of  the 
British  Museum  iu«i»tti  timt  he  aball 
be  looked  for  under  h. 
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In  Italy,  the  illustrious  author^  of  the  Sciaiza  Miova^  had, 
before  Baumgarteu,  before  even  Breitinger,  and  long  before 
Audr(?,  turned  the  powers  of  hia  profound  and 
original  thought  to  the  question  of  sapienza  poetica* 
He  lays  at  least  as  much  stress  as  Baumgarten  himself  upon 
the  scnsitiva :  discerns  natural  and  diametrical  opposition 
between  Metaphysics  and  Poetry;  but  still  admits  a  Science, 
"  new "  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  of  Poetry,  or  at  least  a 
logica podica  which  compares  curiously  with  Breitinger's  "Logic 
of  Imagination"  and  other  things.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  suspicion  ur  any  likelihood  of  indebtedness :  it  is  only 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  things  being  "in  the  air" 
and  of  the  birds  of  the  air  carrying  them  to  different  places 
and  persons.  With  him,  poetry,  like  everything  else,  is  an 
item  or  factor  in  human  hiMory,  though,  following  his  strong 
metaphysical  turn,  he  deals  largely  witli  the  relations  to  soul 
and  sense,  &c. 

In  arranging,  according  Co  our  usual  fashion,  the  actual 
deliverances  of  Vico  as  actually  presented,  we  find  them  in 
H%4  literary  four  successive  places  presenting  as  many  stages  of 
piaw,  his  thought — the  De  Studmuim  Raiione  (1708),  the 
Coixstantut  JurispnulcfUis  (1721),  the  first  Soiema  (1725),  and 
the  second  (1730). 

quite  clearly  defioed  before  me,  m  1 
linve  found  no  fault  in  the  oorapu* 
which  [  u«e,  and  feel  the  helm  of  my 
method  quite  solid  and  obedient  in 
my  band,  I  fear  I  tuu«t  hold  my 
course  nil  the  same.  I  shall  only  My 
thnt  the  sketch  of  cntlcism  or  a^thelic 
before  Vico  which  preoedee  the  chapter 
above  referred  to,  shows  remarkable 
knowledge  and  faculty  of  f>lat<>raeut. 
^  The  Srienm  first  Ap|)eared  in  1 725, 
but  wa«  practically  trau^fonned  in  ita 
second  cd.,  1730.  Ite  ideas  on  poetry 
were  further  developed  later ;  but 
nxjiictpAtions  of  them  appear  evoit 
earlier  in  the  De  C'on$(antia  Jvritpru- 
Hcntii  of  1721,  if  not  even  in  the  still 
earlier  Lecturea  — moat  of  them  but 
recently  published— of  1699-1708. 


'  For  Vico's  ocathetic,  see,  in  addition 
to  Professor  Flint's  admirable  Vico 
{Edinburgh,  1882),  the  very  interest- 
ing EstHica  of  Signor  Benedetto  Croce 
(Part  II.  chap.  v.  pp.  228-243  :  Milan, 
Palermo,  and  Naples,  1902).  This 
cliHpter,  with  some  earlier  ones,  hA<l 
been  printed  sepnnitely  ai  a  specimen 
the  year  before.  I  owe  copies  of  boili. 
with  one  of  a  still  earlier  aeries  ou  La 
Critica  LcUeraria  (Rome,  1896),  to 
Sijjuor  Crooe*s  kindneim  ;  and  the  ilrift 
of  the  last  named,  which  coudeut*e« 
the  inc»aiUzza  of  Uie  term  "literaiy 
criticism,"  had  iUelf  preparwl  me  for 
the  disapproval  (not  unmixetl)  which 
he  expresses  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  as  "  deprived  of  method  and 
dctermioAte  object."  But  as  1  slili 
see,  or  aecm   to  see,  my  own  object 
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The  first  named  is  early,  and  it  presents  the  author's  thought 
in  a  somewhat  embryonic  condition,  but  as  true  to  the  future 
r*#  De  development  as  an  embryo  ought  to  he.  Its  im- 
Stadiomm  portance  for  us  consists  first  in  the  starting^  from 
taooe.  Bacon,  which  of  itself  will  give  us  something  of 
an  inkling  of  Yico's  attitude  to  literature,  though  the  Italian 
fortunately  discarded  whatever  was  contemptuous  or  hostile 
in  the  Englishman's  position.  More  important  still  is  the 
erection-  of  a  '*Nova  Critica"  which  is  opposed  and  preferred 
to  "Topica"  in  relation  to  literature  itself.  "Critica  est  ars 
verse  orationis;  Topica  [here  evidently  used  in  one  of  the 
full  senses  of  *  Rhetoric  *]  autem  copioste." '  And  most,  the 
paragraph  *  on  Poetry  itself,  where  Vico,  deserting  Bacon,  pro- 
claims it  not  a  vinum  d^monum  but  a  "gift  of  the  Most* 
Highest,"  declares  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Poet  to  be 
Imagination,  but  (true  to  his  own  line)  insists  on  Truth  being 
still  most  necessary  to  him.  That  the  new  Physic  will  be 
very  convenient  to  Poetry  by  supplying  it  with  fresh  and 
accurate  images  may  raise  a  smile :  but  after  all  it  has  not 
proved  quite  vain. 

De  Constantia  Jurisprudent  is  may  seem  a  surprising  title; 
but   Vico  was   thoroughly   of   the   opinion   of  a   later  jurist, 
-^       Mr  Counsellor  Piiulus  Pleydell,  about  the  necessity 
Casuuntu  of  "  history  and  literature  "  to  his  profession,  and  the 
Jariiprn-    gub-title  De  Constaritia  Philologi4z  takes  away  even 
the  titular  shock.     Philology  is  here  no  mere  char- 
woman, with  the  charwoman's  too  frequent  habit  of  doing 
even  the  mean  work  she  does  badly ;  but  a  mighty  goddess  of 
knowledge,  presiding  over   not   merely   the   history  of  words 
but  the  history  of  things.     History  was  Yico's  real  darling: 
and  that   view  of  poetry   as  the  earliest  attainable  history, 
wliich,  true  enough  in  a  way,  was  to  lead  him  into  heresy 
afterwards,  distinctly  appears  here.     It  is  only  at  the  twelfth 


*  Francucu*  Snco  in  avrco  de  Aug. 

1.  tiMlo,  Ac,  vol  U.  p.  5  of  Ferrari's 

ttt  di  a.  Vico  (6  vol*.,  Milan,  1852). 

[f  owe  the  ui«e  of  the  copy  uf  tltiA,  with 

[*liich  I  have  workocl,  to  the  kindnen 

m  Profemor  Flint. 


'  Omnium  scientiamm  artiumqitt 
eomtMtne  irutrumenium  est  nora  Critica. 
Ibid.,  p.  7. 

»  P.  n. 

•  Pp.  2(J-28. 
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cliapter  of  this  section^  that  he  comes  to  talk  "De  Lingtiie 
Heroiae  sive  de  Poeseos  Origine,"  and  handles  his  subject 
very  much  as  we  should  expect  from  his  text,  that  "  Poetry 
is  the  first  language  of  men."  Still,  he  goes  into  a  good  deal 
of  detail,  and  his  description-  of  the  iamb  as  the  "middleman  " 
(t7'adua:)  between  heroic  verse  and  prose,  though  not  likely  to 
be  historically  correct,  has  a  certain  truth  logically.  And  he 
appends  to  this,  in  a  very  long  note,  a  discussion  of  Homer 
himself,  which  is  not  yet  polytheist. 

These  earlier  treatises  take  away  almost  all  oddity  from  the 
appearance  in  the  first  Scicnza  of  an  entire  Book,^  the  Third, 

Thi  firM    occupied  with  New   Principles  of  Poetry.     Hotch- 

Scienza  potch  as  this  book  may  seem — ranging  as  it  does 
from  theogony  to  chronology,  and  from  both  to 
lieraldry  and  the  science  of  medals,  from  elaborate  discussions 
of  *' fables"  generally  to  a  discovery  of  the  Laws  of  War 
and  Peace  in  poetry  itself,  from  the  jjreatness  of  Homer  to 
the  truth  of  the  Chrisiian  Eeligiou, — all  these  apparent  oddities 
are  waxed  if  not  welded  together  by  Vico's  general  idea  of  the 
Poet  as  the  earliest  and  truest  historian,  philosopher,  and 
authority  for  the  New  Science  of  Humanity.  Indeed  he  often 
reminds  us  of  Shelley  in  the  Dcfemc  qf  ro^try,  and  I  daresay 
Shelley  really  knew  him.-* 

It  is  not,  however,  till  the  second  Sriaiza  that  these  sketches 
and  studies  take  the  form  of  an  elaborate  treatise,  Delia 
tSapieTiza  Podica,  filling  one  whole  book  on  the 
general  subject,  and  another,  Delia  Discoveria  def 
Veil)  Omero,  no  less  than  three  hundred  pages.^  Here  Vice 
becomes  more  than  ever  **  Thorough/'     After  preliminariee  on 


The  Secemtl. 


'  Ed.  cit,  iii.  265  #7. 

•  P.  275,  aoto. 

"  Ed  cit.,  iv.  161-245.  The  earlier 
boobs  are  not  auperfluoua  for  otir 
purpose. 

*  I  may  obwrve  tliat  Vico,  though 
nn  extremely  consistent  thinker  in 
reality,  is  apt  to  lay  such  stress  on 
the  particular  side  of  his  thought 
prominent  at  the  moment,  that  it  niay 
deceive  the  unwary  and  must  furni«h 


the  unscrupulous  with  hundlcs.  Com- 
pare, as  one  example  uf  uiany,  the 
attack  on  the  notion  of  poets  being" 
*^natnmi  Theologians,"  at  De  Const. 
Juritp.  iii.  277,  with  the  argument  for^ 
their  being  *' jutliticat  Tlieologians "  a^ 
few  Images  later  (pp.  205,  296),  com- 
paring aUo  with  both  hin  later  pan- 
age  on  **  Teolopia  Poetica"  in  the 
second  Srirnza  (v.  155). 

«  Ed.  cit.,  V.  1,  161-421,  422-461. 
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ience  generally,  on  poetical  science,  and  ou  the  Deluge,  we 
ave  a  Metaphysic  of  Poetry,  a  Logic  of   Poetry,  an  Ethic, 
Economic,   Politic,  Physic   (specified   down    as    Cosmography, 
tronomy.  Chronology,  and  Geography) — all  of  Poetry ! 
In  these  bold  speculations  many  striking  and  really  critical 
jings  occur.     That  it  is  the  lirst  principle  of  poetry  to  give  * 
e,  and  its  own  life,  to  everything  ^  nobody  need  deny ;  nor 
at   poetry  is  at   once   "impossible   and   credible/'-  a   near 
asting  of   the   Coleridgean   Laud   of   Promise,  the  explorer 
rting  of  course,  as  Coleridge  did,  from  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of  the  ** plausible  impossible"  and  the  absurdity  rendered 
imperceptible   by  poetic  speech.      That  *'  too  much  reflection 
hurts  poetry "  ^  is  less  unmixedly  true,  though  most  certainly 
lot  unmixedly  false. 
AH  this  is  extremely  interesting,  but  with   an  interest  so 
ifferent  from  that  of  purely  literary  criticism  that  I  can  quite 
XatianaU     understand  how  a  man  like  Signor  Croce,  taking 
^fQilthu,    his  start  from  it,  ostracises  purely  literary  criticism 
»elf.    Of  this  last  iudeed*  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  Vico. 
!e  does  not  conduct — I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  who  ever 
w   conducted — the  argument  for  Homeric  disintegration  on 
terary  grounds :    his   occasional  comparisons  of   Dante  with 
!omer  are  equally  unliterary.     I  have  not  yet  found  a  place 
here  he  deals  with  any  author  in  a  purely  literary  spirit, 
'he  zeal  of  his  New  Science  of  Humanity  has  eaten  him  up. 
poem  is  a  historical  document,  a   poet  is  not  merely  an 
rly   historian   but  an  early   theologian,  philosopher,  jurist, 
moralist,    panto  -  pragraatist,    2>ourpigtcmon,    prtnhUtor.      Very 
hke ;  but  for  most  of  these  purposes  a  Tupper  would  be  quite 
valuable  as  a  Tennyson,  and  we  see  that  a  cloud  of  unsub- 
ntial  Homerids  were  quite  as  valuable  to  Vico  as  the  One 
oet  of  Helen  and  Nausicaa,  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus. 
For  us,  therefore,  the  main  importance  of  Vico,  though  un- 
ubtedly  great,  is  of  a  dubious  not  to  say  a  sinister  character. 


Vico  hud  ftiicicip&t«d  this 


T.  188. 
'  P.  IM. 
IW9-. 
IT.  200.     (See  the  Pirat  draft.) 


*  No  reAsoDable  perAou  will  object 
to  thi«  the  praise  of  Italiui  writers  in 
tlie  hr  Htwl.  Rat,,  \>.  UC. 
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It   establishes  him  in  a  position  by  no  means  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Plato, — a  position    of   enormous  influence, 
ttrtat  man    ep*>ch  -  making    and   original,  which   iniluence    has 
and  thitiiyr,  chiefly  spent  itself  in  ways  outside  of,  or  counter 
Critkum^   to,  that  which  we  are  pursuing.     If  Vico  had  con- 
on  fn/lH«ne«  tented  himself  with  developing,  in  the  direction  of 
nuit'^^  ^     literature>  the  theory  of  cyclical  progression  which 
he  in  common  with  other  great  thinkers  held,  and 
if  he  had   had   literary   knowledge   enough   to   apply  it,   the 
results  might  have  been  wholly  good.     But  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  this  knowledge,  and,  whether  he  had  it  or  not,  he 
used  what  he  had  in  very  different  linea.     I  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Fiirit  has  established  beyond  all  doubt  Vico's  claim  to 
the  anticipation    of    the    so-called  "Woltian"   method   with 
Homer.^     But,  as  I  have  explained  from  the  very  outset,  this 
so-called  criticism  also  is  not  the  species  of  criticism  with  which 
we  here  busy  ourselves  at  all:  and  its  methods  are  entirely 
separate  and  partly  hostile.     Yet  there  is  no  question  about 
the  importance  which  this  so-called  criticism  has  assumed  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Vico 
is  an  origin. 

So  is  he^  I  think,  likewise  in  the  e.xtension  of  literary  criticism 
by  including  in  it  investigations  into  psychology^  not  merely 
individual  but  national,  into  manners,  religion,  and  what  not. 
This  extension,  continued  by  the  Germans  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  and  immensely  popularised  and  developed 
during  the  nineteenth,  of  course  now  seems  to  some  the 
orthodo.^c  and  only  legitimate  process  of  the  kind.  To  me,  as 
my  readers  by  this  time  must  be  well  aware,  it  does  not 
seem  so.  I  therefore  deplore  the  exercise  of  Vico's  genius  in 
this  direction,  and  I  do  not  purpose  to  admit  its  results  into 
these  pages  more  than  I  can  help.  But  once  more  I  recognise 
his  greatness,  if  in  some  respects  as  that  of  a  great  heresiarch. 
And  it  would  be  really  "unphilosophical"  to  leave  him  without 
pointing  out,  what  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  pointed  out 


'  To  t\o  Vico  fuU  juitice,  we  niu»t 
admit  tlint  his  ubject  ^fu  less  to  break 
up  Homer,  aa  they  brenk  up  Credmoii 


And  Iftaiah,  thiui  to  attribute  ilie  wholo 
work  to  tlie  whole  early  Greek  people. 
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before,  how  noteworthy  he  is  as  exemplifying  the  corruption  of 
a  thing  accompanying  quite  early  stages  of  its  growth.  We 
have  throughout  maintained  that  the  Historical  method  is  tlie 
salvation  of  Criticism,  and  in  this  very  period  we  are  witnessing 
its  late  application  to  that  purpose.  Vico  is  the  very  apostle. 
nay,  more,  the  prophet,  of  the  Historical  method  itself.  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  postern  to  Hell  is  hard  by  the  gateway 
of  the  Celestial  City. 

We   may  give  a  somewhat   full   account  of   some  Enghsh 
writers  whose  criticism  trembles  on  the  verge  of  aesthetic  or 
■      E    bi   i     oversteps  it,  partly  on    the  general  principles  an- 
nounced in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume,  partly 
because  some  of  them  at  least  do  touch  actual  criticism  rather 
more    nearly    than,    say,    Baumgarten    and    Vico ;    but    also 
because,  in   the  great  prepollerur  of  Eugliah  literature  durin*; 
the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  them  likewise — notably  Shaftes- 
bury and  Burke — exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  upon 
foreign  countries.     As  for  Hume,  he  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing example  of  a   man  pushing  freedom   of   thought  to   the 
utmost  limit  in  certain  directions,  but  apparently  content  to 
dwell   in    the   most  hide-bound  orthodoxy  of  his  time  as  to 
Others.^ 

There  are  few  writers  of  whom  more  different  opinions  have 

been  held,  in  regard  to  their  philosophical  and  literary  value, 

than  is  the  case  with  Shaftesbury,    His  criticism 

has   been   less   discussed,  except   from   the   purely 

t^hilosophical  or  at  any  rate  the  technically  [esthetic  side ;  but 

*^ifiference  is  scarcely  less  certain   here  when  discussion  does 

Lake   place.     It   is  difhcult  to  put  the   dependence  of   that 


•^Aa/ittbftrif. 


"^  *  On  Adam  Smith  and  Gibbon  a  note 
*^u*t  «uflic«L  The  former  ha«  actually 
Xmit  lu  nothing  important  in  print 
Oaoecming  the  oubject,  though  he  is 
lown  Co  bare  Icttured  on  it,  and 
boU|[b  to  the  partisans  uf  "  psycho- 
ioal "  cnticiam  the  MoraJ  Sttiti- 
may  aeem  pertinent.  His  line 
to  tuive  be«u  pretty  identical  with 
ttwif  of  Hume  and  of  Blair,  who  knew 
%tid  used  Stoith'i  Lectures  in  prepar- 


ing his  own.  Am  for  Qibbon,  hi«  great 
work  did  not  give  rery  much  oppor- 
tunity for  t4juching  our  subject,  and 
he  availed  himaelf  little  of  what  it 
did  give:  though  ud  Byzantine  litera- 
ture generally,  and  on  some  individual* 
— Photiua,  SidouiuB,  iind  otherft — be 
acquit*  himself  well  enough.  Uia  early 
Euay  on  the  >i(\tdy  of  Litcratvre  is  ex- 
tremely general  and  quite  unimportant. 
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difference  in  an  uncontentious  -and  non  -  question  -  begging 
manner,  because  it  concerns  a  fundamental  antinomy  of  the 
fashion  in  which  this  curious  author  strikes  opposite  tempera- 
ments. To  some,  every  utterance  of  his  seems  to  carry  with 
it  in  an  undertone  something  of  this  sort:  "I  am  not  merely 
a  Person  of  Quality,  aud  a  very  fine  gentleman,  but  also,  look 
you,  a  philosopher  of  the  greatest  depth,  though  of  the  most 
elegant  exterior,  and  a  writer  of  consuraraate  originality  and 
aijadcza.  If  you  are  sensible  people  you  will  pay  me  the 
utmost  respect ;  but  alas !  there  are  so  many  vulgar  and  iu- 
seusible  people  about,  that  very  likely  you  will  not."  Now 
this  kind  of  "air"  abundantly  fascinates  some  readers,  and 
intrigues  others ;  wliile.  to  yet  others  again,  it  seems  the 
affectation,  most  probably  of  a  charlatan,  certainly  of  an 
intellectual  coxcomb,  and  they  are  ottended  accordingly.  It 
is  probably  unjust  (thou^di  there  is  weighty  authority  for  it)  to 
regard  Shaftesbury  as  a  charlatan ;  but  he  will  hardly,  except 
by  the  fascination  aforesaid  or  by  some  illegitimate  partisanship 
of  religious  or  philosophiciil  view,  escape  the  charge  of  being 
a  coxcomb ;  and  his  coxcombry  appears  nowhere  moi-e  than  in 
his  dealings  with  criticism.^  From  the  strictest  point  of  view 
of  our  own  detinition  of  the  art,  he  would  have  very  little 
right  to  entrance  here  at  all,  and  would  have  to  be  pretty 
unceremoniously  treated  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  his  triaL 
His  eouerete  critical  utterances — his  actual  appreciations — are 
almost  Rymerical ;  with  a  modish  superciliousness  substituted 
for  pedantic  scurrility.  "The  British  Muses,"  quoth  my  lord, 
in  his  Admo'  to  an  AiUhor,-  '*  may  well  lie  abject  and  obscure. 
especially  being  as  yet  in  their  mere  infant  state.  They  have 
scarce  hitherto  arrived  to  anything  of  stateliness  or  person," 
and  he  continues  in  the  usual  style  with  *'  wretched  pun  and 
qailMe,"  "false  sublime,"  "  Gothick  mode  of  poetry,"  "horrid 
discord  of  jingling  rhyme,"  &c.  He  speaks  of  "that  nobla 
satirist   Boileau "   as  "  raised   from   the  plain  model   of    the? 


^  These  are  tu  be  found  alnio^t 
pfiMtiii  in  the  CfmracUrittiei  (my  copy 
uf  vhich  is  the  Biuall  3  vol.  ed.,  <./., 
1749),  but  chiefly  in  his  Advice  to  an 


Author  (vol.  i.,ed.ctt,p.  lOS-end)  and 
iu  the  Third  MisctUany  (iii.  92-129). 

■*  i.  147. 
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ancientfi."     Neither  family  affection,  nor  even  family  pride, 
could  have  induced  him  to  speak  as  he  speaks  of  Dryden,*  if 
he  had  liad  any  real  literary  taste.     His  sneers  at  Universities,- 
at  "pedantick  learning,"  at  "the  mean  fellowship  of  bearded 
boys,"   deprive    him    of    the    one    saving    grace    which   Neo- 
classiciBm   could    generally   claim.     "  Had    I   been    a    Spanish 
B  Cervantes,  and  with  success  equal  to  that  comick  author  had 
destroyed  the  reigning  taste  of  Gothick  or  Moorish  Chivalry, 
1  could  afterwards  contentedly  have  seen  my  burlesque  itself 
despised  and  set  aside."*     Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  un- 
happily selected  single  epithet  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism 
■  than  "the  cold  Lucretius."* 
On  the  other  hand,  both  in  the  more  speciously  literary  parts 
of  his  desultory  discourses  dc  quodam  Ashlcio,  and  outside  of 
them,  he  has  frequent  remarks  on  the  Kinds  ;**   he  is  quite 
copious  on  Correctness ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
deserves  his  place  in  this  chapter  by  the  fashion  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  utilise  his  favourite  pulchrum  and  honcsium  in  ref- 
1^  erence  to  Criticism,  of  which  he  is  a  declared  and  (as  far  as  his 
B  inveterate  affectation  and  mannerism  will  let  him)  an  ingeni- 
V  oas   defender.      The  main  lociis  for  this  is  the  Tfiird  Miscel- 
■    lany,  and  its  central,  or  rather  culminating,  passage^  occurs  in 
the  second  chapter  thereof.     The  Beautiful  is  the  principle  of 
Literature  as  well  as  of  Virtue ;  the  sense  whereby  it  is  appre- 
hended is  Good  Taste;  the  manner  of  attaining  this  taste  is  by  a 
gradual  rejection  of  the  excessive,  the  extravagant,  the  vulgar.'* 

tvA.  vague  enough  gospel,  and  not  over  well  justified  by  the  fruits 
of  actual  appreciation  quoted  above ;  ^  but  not  perhaps  much 
^aguer,  or  possessing  less  justification,  than  most  metacritic. 
The  position  of  Hume  in  regard  to  literary  criticism  has 
interest  which  would  be  almost  peculiar   if   it  were   not 
for  something   of   a  parallel   in   Voltaire.      If  the 
literary  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Eiiquiry  into 
'uman  Nalicre  stood  alone  they  would  be  almost  negligible; 

>  iu.  IS7  »V'  *  »•  224,  ic.  George  CampbeU  in  hi«  PAtfiwoyAy  qf 

*  iiL  173.  •  i.  35.  Metoric  {v.  «*;*.,  ii.  470)  >»e*U  up  hia 

*  L  J47  •»/.  '  i-  167 IV.  Iord*hip'«  i.)Uftrter«,    on    the    score   of 
iii.  125.  '  >•  163  fry.  precious  aud  rococo  style,  is  too  much 

rely  Cuhion    in   which   Dr      forgotten  novadays. 


Humt. 
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and  if  he  had  worked  them  into  an  elaborate  treatise,  like 
that  of  his  clansman  £ames,  this  would  probably,  if  remembered 
at  all,  be  remembered  as  a  kind  of  "awful  example,"  In 
their  context  and  from  their  author,  however,  we  cannot 
quite  "regard  and  pass"  Hume's  critical  observations  as  their 
intrinsic  merit  may  seem  to  suggest  that  we  should  do :  nay, 
in  that  context  and  from  that  author,  they  constitute  a  really 
valuable  document  in  more  than  one  relation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Hume  does  not  invite  notice  as  a 
critic;  on  the  contrary,  his  title  of  "Essays:  Moral,  PolUical} 
ExnmvUi  o/"  *^"*^  Liturury  "  seems  positively  to  challenge  it.  Yet 
hu  critiaii  his  actual  literary  utterances  are  rather  few,  and 
opmtona,  would  be  almost  unimportant  but  for  the  considera- 
tionsjuatput  He  tells  us  criticism  is  difficult;*  he  applies- 
(as  Johnson  did  somewhat  differently)  Fontenelle's  remai-k 
about  "telling  the  hours";  he  illustrates  from  Holland  the 
difference  of  excellence  in  commerce  and  in  literature.*  He 
condemns  —  beforehand,  and  with  the  \igour  and  acuteness 
which  we  should  expect  from  him — the  idea  of  attempting 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  particular  poet  at  a  particular 
time  and  in  a  particular  place.*  He  is  shocked  at  the  vanity, 
at  the  rudeness,  and  at  the  loose  language  of  the  ancients.* 
He  approaches,  as  Tassoni**  and  Perrault"  had  approached, 
one  of  the  grand  (Truces  of  the  whole  matter  by  makiDg  his 
Sceptic  urge  that  "beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  relative 
nature,  and  consist  of  an  agreeable  sentiment  produced  by 
an  object  on  a  particular  mind  "  ;  ^  but  he  makes  no  detailed 
use  or  application  whatever  of  this  as  regards  literature. 
His  Essay  on  SiynpUcity  and  Eefiiicnunt  in  Writing^  is  psy- 
chology rather  than  criticism,  and  he  uses  his  terms  in  a 
rather  curious  manner.      At   least,  I  myself  find  it  diflBcult 


'  The  literary  ejiwiyi  occur  almost 
wholly  in  the  First  i>art  (published  in 
1742  :  my  copy  is  the  ''new  edJtiou" 
af  the  Es9ays  and  Treatise*,  3  vols. : 
Loodon  Kud  Edinburgh,  1764). 

'  E$say  on  Delicacy  of  TftMe,  pp.  5. 
7,  ed.  cit. 

*  On  the  RUt  and  Progrtu  of  t/ie 


Art*  and  Science,  ibid.,  p.  125. 

*  Ibid.,  II.  126. 

•  P.  Ul  «f/. 

■    r.  ri/j.,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  327,  417. 
^   V.  9up.,  voL  ii.  p.  418. 
"  The  Sceptic,  p.  186. 
»  Pp.  217-222. 
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to  draw  up  any  definitions  of  these  qualities  which  will 
wake  Pope  the  la-  'plv.s  ultra  of  justifiable  Reliueraent,  and 
Lucretius  that  of  Simplicity;  Virgil  and  Racine  the  examples 
of  the  happy  mean  in  both ;  Corneille  and  Congreve  excessive 
in  Re6nement,  and  Sophocles  and  Terence  excessive  in 
Simplicity-^  The  whole  is,  however,  a  good  rationalising  of 
the  "classical"  principle;  and  is  especially  interesting  as 
noticing,  with  alight  reproof,  a  tendency  to  too  great  "  affecta- 
tion and  conceit "  both  in  France  and  England  —  faults  for 
whicli  wc  certainly  should  not  indict  the  mid  -  eighteenth 
century.  The  Essay  On  Tratjedy  is  more  purely  psychological 
still.  And  tliough  On  the  Standard  of  Taste  is  less  open  to 
tbis  objection,  one  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  Human  Nature, 
and  not  Humane  Letters,  in  which  Hurae  is  really  interest- 
ing himself.  The  vulgar  ceuaure  on  the  reference  to  Buuyan  ^ 
is  probably  excessive ;  for  it  is  at  least  not  improbable  that 
Hume  had  never  read  a  line  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
was  merely  using  the  tinkers  name  as  a  kind  of  type-counter. 
But  this  very  acceptance  of  a  conventional  judgment  —  ac- 
ceptance constantly  repeated  throughout  the  Essay — is  almost 
startling  in  context  with  the  allesztyrvialninid  tendency  of  some 
of  its  principles.  A  critic  who  says^  that  "  It  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  rules  of  composition  are  fixed  by  reasonings  a 
priori"  is  in  fact  saying  "Take  away  that  bauble!"  in  regard 
to  Neo-clussicism  altogether;  and  though  in  the  very  same 
pAge  Hume  repeats  the  orthodox  cavils  at  Ariosto,  while 
admitLing  his  charm  on  the  next,  having  thus  set  up  the  idol 
again,  he  proceeds  once  more  to  lop  it  of  hands  and  feet  and 
tumble  it  off  its  throne  by  saying  that  "if  things  are  found 
lo  please,  they  cannot  be  faults;  let  the  pleasure  which  they 
produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccountable."  The 
most  dishevelled  of  Romantics,  in  the  reddest  of  waistcoats, 
4x>uld  say  no  more. 


*  **  Refioement  '*  aoeue  here  to  uiean 
"conceit,"  "elaburmte  tlictioa"  But 
Um  *'«in|>lu:ily  "  of  Lucretius,  lu  aijy 
«eiu«  in  which  the  quality  can  be  «aid 
t«  be  puabed  to  excess  by  Sophocles,  u 
▼cry  hard  to  gnup. 
rOL.   IH. 


•P.  457:    "Whoever  would  awert 
an    eqiuUty   of   genius   and   elegance 

betwccu  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Buoyan 
and    Addison,  would  be    thought    to 
defeud  uu  Icsa  an  extravagance,"  Ac. 
»  P.  268, 
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In  his  remarks  upon  the  qualifications  and  functions  of 
the  critic,  Hume's  anthropological  and  psychological  masterj 
is  evident  enough :  but  it  is  at  least  equally  evident  that  his 
actual  taste  in  literature  was  in  no  sense  spontaneous,  original, 
or  energetic.  In  comparing  him,  say,  with  Johnson  it  is 
not  a  little  amusing  to  lind  his  much  greater  acquiescence 
in  the  conventional  and  traditional  judgments.  Indeed,  towards 
the  end  of  his  Essay '  Hume  anticipates  a  later  expression  - 
of  a  perennial  attitude  of  mind  by  declaring,  "  However  I  may 
excuse  the  poet  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I  never 
can  relish  the  composition,"  and  by  complaining  of  the  want 
of  "humanity  and  decency  so  conspicuous"  even  sometimes 
in  Homer  and  tlie  Greek  tragedies.  That  David,  of  all 
persons,  should  fail  to  realise — he  did  not  fail  to  perceive — 
that  the  humanity  of  Homer  yas  human  and  the  decency 
of  Sophocles  u-as  decent,  is  indeed  surprising. 

Such  things  might  at  first  sight  not  quite  dispose  one  to 
regret  that,  as  he  himself  remarks,^  "  the  critics  who  have 
Um  incon-  l^^d  souie  tincture  of  philosophy  "  have  been  "  few," 
disttJicy.  for  certainly  those  who  have  had  more  tincture 
of  philosophy  than  Hume  himself  have  been  far  fewer.  But, 
as  is  usually  the  case,^  it  is  not  the  fault  of  philosophy  at 
all.  For  some  reason,  natural  disposition,  or  want  of  disposi- 
tion, or  even  that  necessity  of  clinging  to  some  convention 
which  has  been  remarked  in  Voltaire  himself,  evidently  made 
Hume  a  mere  "church-going  bell" — pulled  by  the  established 
vergers,  and  summoning  the  faithful  to  orthodox  worship — 
in  most  of  his  literary  utterances.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
could  not  help  turning  quite  a  ditl'erent  tune  at  times,  though 
he  himself  hardly  knew  it. 

At  the   close   of   Burke's  £ssai/  ^  he  expressly  declines   *'  to 

above  was  wrhtcn  coDi^iderably  CArlier 
thiui  that  digreMiun. 

•  A  PkUomphiciiJ  Jnquiry  into  the 
Oriijin  of  our  Idtat  of  Uie  SuUime  nntl 
Beautiful,  mih  an  lnirodn<U<Hy  i>u- 
courKc  rorvxrtiiitff  Taste:  1756.  I  use 
the  Bo!tu  edition  of  the  Works,  vol  i. 
pp.  49-lSl. 


>  P.  274. 

'^  *'  I  niUKt  take  pleiuture  in  thu  thing 
rcpreftented  before  1  c&d  take  pleasure 
in  the  repreaentation,*'  r.  »up.,  vol  L 
p.  381,  ivfra  on  Peacock  himself. 

*  EioMtf  nn  Trttgedy,  p.  243. 

*  I  lofty  l»c  excueed  for  referring  to 
the  pambuifl  at  the  begiiming  uf  the 
chapter,  all  the  more    that  the  text 


Burke  on  the 
liuUi'me  and  his 
Beautifui, 


consider  poetry  as  it  regards  the  SuLliine  and  Beautiful  more 
at  large";  but  this  "more"  refers  to  the  fact  that 
ih  Part  had  been  given  to  the  Power  of 
Words  in  exciting  ideas  of  the  kind.  Most  of 
what  he  says  on  this  head  is  Lockian  discussion  of  simple 
and  compound,  abstract  and  concrete,  Sic,  and  of  the  connectioa 
of  words  with  images,  as  illustrated  by  the  cases — so  interest- 
in*,'  in  one  instance  to  the  English,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
whole,  eighteenth  century — of  Blacklock  the  blind  poet,  and 
Saunderson  the  blind  mathematician.  There  is,  however,  a 
not  unacute  contention^  against  the  small  critics  of  that  and 

■  other  times,  that  the  exact  analytical  composition  necessary 
in  a  picture  is  not  necessary  in  a  poetic  image.  But  one 
may  doubt  whether  this  notion  was  not  connected  in  his  own 
mind  with  the  heresy  of  the  "streaks  of  the  tulip."'  It  serves 
him,  however,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  mere  "imitation" 
theory :  and  it  brings  (or  helps  to  bring)  him  very  near  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  marvellous  power  of  words  as  words. 

>Hia  remarks  on  the  grandeur  of  the  phrase  "  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord"  are  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  the  weary 
glare  of  the  Aufkldrung,  and  so  are  those  which  follow  on 
Milton's  ''universe  of  Death."  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  thing  that 
he  should  have  discovered  the  fact  that  "  very  polished 
Ungnages  are  generally  deficient  in  Strength." 

In  the  earlier  part  there  are  interesting  touches,  such  as 
that  of  *'  dugradin^"  the  style  of  i\\{i  ^Eiicid  into  that  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Proffnss^  which,  curiously  enough,  occurs  actually  in  a 
defence  of  a  taste  for  romances  of  chivalry  **  and  of  the  sea- 
coBAt  of  Bohemia.  Part  I.  sect,  xv.,  on  the  effects  of  tragedy, 
is  almost  purely  ethical.  In  the  parts — the  best  of  the  book — 
which  deal  directly  with  the  title  subjects  (Parts  II.  and  III.), 
un  excellent  demonstration  ^  is  made  of  the  utter  absurdity 
ot  that  scheme  of  physical  proportion  which  we  formerly 
laughed    at :  ^    but    the    application,   which    might    seem    so 

'  op,  etC,   p.   175   »q.      13ut    Burke  ^  Of  this  id  turn  Blnir  wan  pertiupa 

doM  not  ■eem   to   tiAve  r«u-hed   the  thinkiug  when  he  wrate  the  uuluoky 

y^fjger  aad  deeper  views  of  Lewing  on  ptuuutge  quoted  ia  ttio  hut  volume. 

thit  iubject.  *  Part  III.  S  iv. 

vol  u.  p.  465  «;.  *  Vol.  ii,  p.  417  *?. 
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tempting,  to  similar  arbitrariness  in  judging  of  literature, 
is  not  made.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  scantiness  of  the 
section  on  "The  Beautiful  in  Sounds"'  which  should  have 
brought  the  writer  to  our  proper  subject.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
regret  that,  he  says  so  little  of  it  when  we  read  that  astonish- 
ing passage  -  in  which  the  great  Mr  Burke  has  "  observed " 
the  affections  of  the  body  by  Love,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "the  head  reclines  something  on  one  side; 
the  eyelids  are  more  closed  than  usual,  and  the  eyes  roll  gently 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  object;  the  mouth  is  a  little 
opened  and  the  breath  drawn  slowly  with  now  and  then  a 
low  sigh;  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  the  hands  fall 
idly  to  the  sides" — a  sketch  which  I  have  always  wished 
to  have  seen  carried  into  line  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.^  A  companion  portrait  of  the 
human  frame  under  the  iiiiluence  of  poetic  alllatus,  in  writer 
or  in  reader,  would  indeed  have  been  funny,  but  scarcely 
profitable,  lu  fact,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  Burke,  as 
for  the  generality  of  these  lesthetic  writers,  is  that  the  specu- 
lations recommended  and  encouraged  could  not  but  break 
up  the  mere  ice  of  Neo-classic  rule-judgment.  They  almost 
always  go  directly  to  the  eH'ect,  the  result,  the  event,  the 
pleasure,  the  trouble,  the  thrill.  That  way  perhaps  lies  the 
/  possibility  of  new  error :  but  that  way  certainly  lies  also 
the  escape  from  old. 

The  trinitarian  succession  of  Scottish  aesthetic-empirics — 
^  „  . ,  Gerard,  Alison,  Jeffrey — could  not  with  propriety 
itMhttic-  be  omitted  here,  but  the  same  propriety  would  be 
violated  il'  great  space  were  given  to  them.  They 
connect  with,  or  at  least  touch,  Burke  and  Smith 
on  the  one  hand,  Kames  on  the  other:  but  they  are,  if  rather 


empirics  : 
Aliaon, 


1    III.  g  XXT. 

*  IV.  §  xU.  i.  160,  ed.  cit. 

^  In  the  mood  in  which  he  did  that 
eccentric  fruallnpiece  to  the  Maitland 
Club  SirBevis  o/ //amnion  (Edinburgh, 
1838)  at  tho  ahge*cJ^maei:t  •  nesn 
of  which  the  Ute  excellent  Prof. 
Kiilbiug    shuddered   when    he    edited 


Arthur  and  M^lin  (Leijixig,  1890, 
p.  ix.)  A  picture  of  La  BcJie  Dimvu 
tans  Merci  iu  the  Koyal  Academy  fur 
1902  (teemtf  to  have  been  actually  con- 
Htnicted  OQ  Mr  Burke's  auggeatiooa. 
For  a  very  witty  and  crushing  jest  on 
The  SuUinu  uftrf  Bcaulifxd,  i\  if\f., 
Ilk.  viii.  ch,  3. 


more  literary  than  the  first  two,  very  much  less  so  than  the 
tliird.  All,  in  degrees  modified  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  natural 
tendency  to  "improve  upon"  predecesBors,  are  associationista : 
and  all  display  (though  in  somewhat  decreasing  measure  as  a 
result  of  the  tirae-spirit)  that  sometimes  amusing  but  in  the 
end  rather  tedious  tendency  to  substitute  for  actual  reasoning 
long  chains  of  only  plausibly  connected  propositions,  varied  by 
more  or  less  ingenious  substitutions  of  definition  and  equiva- 
lence, which  is  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Gerard,  the  earliest,  is  the  least  important:*  and  such  notice 
of  Jeffrey  as  is  necessary  will  come  best  in  connection  with 
bis  other  critical  work.  Alison,  as  the  central  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  three,  and  as  representing  a  prevailing  party 
for  a  considerable  time,  may  have  some  substantive  notice 
here. 

The  Essay  on  Taste,  which  was  orio;inally  published  in  1790, 
and  which  was  sped  on  its  way  by  Jeffrey's  Review  (the  original 
TTu  EaM^y  form  of  the  reviewer's  own  essay)  in  1811,  had 
00  Taste,  peached  its  sixth  edition  in  1825,  an*!  was  still  an 
authority,  though  it  must  by  that  time  have  begun  to  seem  not 
a  little  old-fashioned,  to  readers  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt.  It 
is  rather  unfortunately  "dated"  by  its  style,  which — even  at 


I 


^  Thi»  wfta  not  the  opinion  of  some 
penun  who  hiw  annotated  the  copy  of 
Uw  £M$tty  on  Tatite  (3rd  eil..  Edin- 
burgh, 1780:  thti  fii-»t  ftppeare<l  in 
1768)  which  belongs  bo  the  Dui* 
verMty  of  Edinburgh,  as  *'  wonderfully 
jccJuund.**  Other  annutatons,  how- 
erer.  both  of  this  aod  the  Enttty  on 
tiemiui  (1774) — for  the  ITniverMly  au- 
thoritica  of  the  paat  appear  to  have 
baoi  aoniewbat  indifferent  to  the 
fkitlioii  in  which  studenta  uaed  booka 
—da  not  igree  with  him.  In  plain 
tmlh  both  pieces  are  rather  trying 
oxunples  of  that  "  saying  an  iufiuite 
tleal  of  nothing"  which  is  no  comuion 
iti  philneophical  inrjuiriea.  "  FatUity 
ill  the  conception  of  an  object,  if  it 
hQ  moderate,  givea  lu'pleaaure  "  ( Tattc, 
p*  21^) ;  "The  nideit  rocka  and  inoun- 
Utm  .   ,   .  acquire  beauty  when  nkil- 


fully  imitated  in  painting;"  "  \Miere 
refinement  ia  wanting,  taste  muKt  be 
cuarw  and  vulgar  "  (p.  115).  "  Perfect 
criticisni  ref|uire8  therefore"  (p.  174) 
'*  the  greatest  philoaophical  aculeneita 
unit«d  with  the  mo«t  exquisite  per- 
fection of  taate."  "  The  different  worka 
of  men  of  genius  tometlmes  differ  very 
much  in  the  degree  of  their  jwrfec- 
tion"  {Oeniu*,  p.  236).  "Both  in 
geniua  for  the  arts  and  in  geulu*  for 
science  Imagination  is  aaeisted  by 
Memory."  Certainly  "  here  Imj  tnitha," 
but  a  continued  course  nf  reading 
things  like  them  begins  before  long 
to  inapiro  a  considerable  longing  for 
fnlschoods.  Gerard,  however,  though 
habitually  dull,  is  leaa  abaurd  than 
Alisnn,  whom  he  undoubtedly  sup* 
pH&d  with  hia  principle  of  Aaaoda- 
tion. 
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its  original  date  somethiug  of  a  survival — ^is  of  the  old  "ele- 
gant" but  distinctly  artificial  type  of  Blair:  and,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  it  abuses  that  eighteenth-century  weakness  for 
substituting  a  "combined  and  permuted"  paraphrase  of  the 
proposition  for  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  fact.  There  is 
a  very  fair  amount  of  force  in  its  associationbt  con siderac ions. 
though,  as  with  all  the  devotees  of  the  Association  principle 
down  to  Mill,  the  turning  round  of  the  key  is  too  often  taken 
as  equivalent  to  the  opening  of  the  lock.  But  its  main  faults, 
in  more  special  connection  with  our  subject,  are  two.  The 
first  is  a  constant  confusion  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
witli  Interest.  Alison  exhausts  himself  in  proving 
that  the  associations  of  youth,  aifectiou,  Sec,  &c.,  cause  love  of 
the  object — a  truth  no  doubt  too  often  neglected  by  the  Neo- 
classic  tribe,  but  accepted  and  expressed  by  men  of  intelligence, 
from  the  Lucretian  nsus  concinnat  down  to  Maginu's  excellent 
"Don't  let  any  fool  tell  you  that  you  will  get  tired  of  your 
wife  ;  you  are  much  more  likely  to  gel  quite  unreasonably 
fond  of  her."  But  love  a,nd  admiration,  though  closely  con- 
nected, are  not  the  same  thing,  and  love  and  interest  are  still 
farther  apart.  Another  confusion  of  Alison's,  very  germane 
indeed  to  our  subject,  is  that  he  constantly  mixes  up  the 
beauty  of  a  thing  with  the  beauty  of  the  description  of  it. 

The  most  interesting  point,  however,  about  Alison  is  his 
halting  between  two  opinions  as  to  certain  Neo-classic  idols. 
His  individual  criticisms  of  literature  are  constantly  vitiated 
by  faults  of  the  old  arbitrariness,  especially  as  to  what  is 
"low."  There  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  critical  imagination 
in  his  objections  to  two  Virgilian  lines — 

"  Adde  tot  egregiaa  urbes,  operumque  laboi'eia 


Septemque  una  sibi  niuro  circuutdedit  arces" — 
as  "cold,"  "prosaic,"  "tame"  "vulgar,"  and  "spiritless. 


As 


if  the  image  of  the  busy  town  after  the  country  beauty  were 
not  the  most  poetic  of  contrasts  in  the  first :  and  as  if  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills  did  not  justly  lire  every  Roman  mind  !  ^ 

)  Ed.  cit.     See  a  little  farther  od  a       trahuntque  $ie<Mi  nuuhina  carinU  of 

similarly    uncritical  criticism    on    the       Horftee. 


ALISOX. 
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These,  however,  might  be  due  to  "  the  act  of  God,"  to  sheer 

want  of  the  quality  on  which  tlie  essay  is  written.     A  large 

and  P*^*"^  ^^  ^"^^  second  volume  exhibits  the  perils  of  that 

ariiitrarp     Castle  Dangerous,  the  "  half-way  house,"  nnmistak- 

abmrdituj'.  ^^^^  ^^^  inexcusably.     AUsou  is  dealing  with  the  iu- 

teresting  but  ticklish  subject  of  human  beauty,  and,  like  Burke,  is 

justly  sarcastic  on  the  "  four  noses  from  chin  to  breast,"  "  arm  and 

a  half  from  this  to  that"  style  of  measurement.     But  he  is him- 

■  fielf  still  an  abject  victim  of  the  type-theory.  Beauty  must  suit 
the  type ;  and  its  characteristics  must  have  a  lixed  qualitative 
value — blue  eyes  being  expressive  of  softness,  dark  complexions 
of  melancholy,  and  so  on.  But  here  lie  is  comparatively  sober.' 
Later  he  indulges  in  the  following:  "The  form  of  the  Grecian 
nose  is  said  to  be  originally  beautiful,  ,  .  .  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  undoubtedly  so.  Apply,  however,  this  beautiful  form  to 
the  countenance  of  the  Warrior,  the  Bandit,  the  Martyr,  or  to 
any  which  is  meant  to  express  deep  or  powerful  passion,  and 
the  most  vulgar  spectator  would  be  sensible  of  dissatisfaetionj 
if  not  of  disgust.*'  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that  Alison  has 
freed  us  from  being  "  the  most  vulgar  spectator."  Why  the 
Warrior,  why  the  Martyr,  why  the  deep  and  powerful  man, 
ahould  not  have  a  Grecian  nose  I  fail  to  conceive :  but  the  in- 
compatibility of  a  Bandit  and  a  straight  prodle  lands  me  in  pro- 
founder  abysses  of  perplexity.  The  artillery  and  the  blue  horse 
must  yield  their  pride  of  place :  the  reason  in  that  iustance  is, 
if  not  exquisite,  instantly  discernible.  But  nothing  in  all  Neo- 
cUtssic  arbitrariness  from  Scaliger  to  La  Harpe  seems  to  me  io 
excel  or  equal  the  Censure  of  the  Bandit  with  the  Grecian 
Noae  as  a  monstrous  Bandit,  a  disgustful  object,  hateful  not 
laerely  to  the  elect  but  to  the  very  vulgar.- 

tLet  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  Aesthetic  matter. 
iny  man  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  intelligence — perhaps 
ny  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  merely — who  has  been  pro- 
l»erly  educated  from  his  /outh  up  (as  all  men  who  show  even 

*  IWd.  tory  t    The   only   portible   uiawer   of 

'  Th«  mollier  of  Gweodolen  Hftrleth  course  c»ii«»  the  abfunlity.     Tlie  con- 

r.    "Oh!  my  clear,  uiy  noee,"  ventioual   Bandit   in   an    Italian;    the 

•lie*    "  will    do    to   be    mUenble  conventional   Italian    bae    an  aquiline 

til  t  **  nod  if  tOt  why  not  to  be  pretla-  nose :  therefore,  &c. 
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a  promise  of  ordinary  intelligence  should  have  been)  in  ancient 

.    .  and  modern  philosophv,  who  knows  his  Plato,  hia 

An  in/fTim  r  r    ^  » 

eoHdumoH  on  Aristotle,  and  his  neo-Flatonists,  his  Scholastics,  his 
tM€  wtketic  moderns  from  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and  Descartes 
downwards,  can,  if  he  has  the  will  and  the  op- 
portunity, compose  a  tlieory  of  lesthetics.  That  is  to  say,  he 
can,  out  of  the  natural  appetite  towards  poetry  and  literary 
delight  which  exists  in  all  but  the  lowest  and  most  unhappy 
souls,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  of  concrete  examples  thereof 
which  exists  more  or  less  in  all,  excogitate  general  principles 
and  hypotheses,  and  connect  them  with  immediate  and  par- 
ticular examples,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Upper  Powers  per- 
mit or  the  Lower  Powera  prompt,  If  he  has  at  the  same 
time — a  happy  case  of  which  the  most  eminent  example  up 
to  the  present  time  is  Coleridge — a  concurrent  impulse  towards 
actual  "literary  criticism/'  towards  the  actual  judgment  of  the 
actual  concrete  examples  themselves,  this  theory  may  more 
or  less  help  him,  need  at  any  rate  do  him  no  great  harm.  Mais 
cclii  nest  pas  j^lccssairCt  as  was  said  of  another  matter ;  and 
there  are  cases,  many  of  them  in  fact,  where  the  attention  to 
such  thiugs  has  done  harm. 

For  after  all,  once  more  Beyle,  as  he  not  seldom  did,  reached 
the  Jtammantia  mis^iia  mnndi  when  he  said,  in  the  character 
of  his  "Tourist"  eidolon,  "En  fait  de  beau  chaque  homme  a  sa 
demi-aune/'  Truth  is  not  what  each  man  troweth  :  but  beauty 
is  to  each  man  what  to  him  seems  beautiful.  You  may  better 
the  seeming : — the  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  ihac  is  valuable 
in  the  endlessly  not-valuable  chatter  about  education  generally, 
and  it  excuses,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  regularity  of  Classi- 
cism, the  selfish  "culture"  of  the  Goetheau  ideal,  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  ultra-Romantics.     But  yet 

^  A  God,  a  God,  the  eeverance  ruled," 

and  you  cannot  bridge  the  gulfs  thtt  a  God  has  set  by 

philosophasteriug  theory.* 

'  Had  all  seutheticiaiiii  approached  I  have  said  wouJd  be  quite  inappU- 
their  subject  in  the  spirit  of  our  cable.  **The  oathetic  theomt,"  say* 
EngUah  hi«toriau  of  it,  much  of  what       Mr  Boeanquct  in  his  Prtface  {History 
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Yet  although  all  ihis  is,  according  to  nij  opinion  at  least> 
absolutely  true ;  although  literary  criticism  has  not  much 
more  to  do  with  jestlietics  than  architecture  has  to  do  with 
physics  and  geology — than  the  art  of  the  wine-taater  or  the 
tea-taster  has  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  papillse  of  the  tongue 
and  the  theory  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  or  with  the 
botany  of  the  vine  and  the  geology  of  the  vineyard ;  although, 
finally,  as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  the  most  painful  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  science  of  the  beautiful  appears  to  be 

I  compatible  with  an  almost  total  indifference  to  concrete  judg- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  tlie  beautiful   itself,   and  even  with 
egregious  misjudgment  and  failure  to  enjoy, — yet  we  cannot 
extrude  this  other  acutiza  tuwva  altogether,  if  only  because  of 
the  almost  inextricable  entanglement  of  its  results  with  those 
■  of  criticism  proper.     And  it  is  more  specially  to  be  dealt  with 
in   this  particular  place  because,  beyond  all  question,  the  di- 
rection of  study  to  these  abstract  inquiries  did  contribute  to 
the  freeing  of  criticism  from  the  shackles  in  which  it  had  lain 
to  long.     Any  new  way  of  attention  to  any  subject  is  likely 
lead  to  the  detection  of  errors  in  the  old :  and  aa  the  errors 
»f  Neo-classicism  were  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  irrationalj  the 
high  priori  way  "  did  certainly  give  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
sovering  them  from  its  superior  height— the  most  superfluous 
groping  among  preliminaries  and  foundations  gave  a  chance  of 
inearthing  the  roots  of  falsehood.     As  in  the  old  comparison 
Saul  found  a  kingdom  when  he  aonj^ht  for  his  father's  asses. 


cjf  ^iUutit:  London,  18S2),  *'de»irea 

undenttiuicl  tho  artUt,  not  id  order 

interfere   with   the  latter,   bat  in 

to  satisfy  on  int«Uectual  inter- 

it  of  his  own."     With  such   au   at- 

Utudc  I  lutTe  nu  quarrel ;  nur,  I  nhuuld 

think,    Deed    those  who   take  it  have 

\j  quarrel  with   mine.     I  may  add 

Xhtkt  fn>m   thin  {mint  onwards  I  shall 

take  Uie  liberty  of  a  perpetual  silent 

refereoce    tu    Mr    Boaaiiquet's    treat- 

tuent  of  subjects  and  part*  of  subjects 

I  ^hich   xeeiD   to  me  to  He  outside  of 

'liiy  own  plan.     1  purposely  abatained 

from    reading   bia   book    until    two- 


thirds  of  inj'  own  were  published, 
nnd  more  than  two- thirds  more  of 
the  retnaindcr  were  written.  And  I 
have  been  arouficil  and  pleased,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find  that  if  we  had 
planned  the  two  books  together  from 
iho  first,  we  could  hardly  have  covered 
th(?  ground  more  completely  and  with 
leas  coof  UMtou.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
obeenriug  that  Mr  Bosanquet,  like  al- 
most all  ecfltheticiana  I  know,  except 
Signer  Croce,  though  he  does  not 
neglect  literature,  at  least  derotes 
most  attention  to  the  pUaiic  arts. 
This  is  perhaps  a  little  aigntficaol. 
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so  it  was  at  least  possible  for  a  man,  while  he  was  consider- 
ing whether  poetry  is  an  aratio  sensUiva  per/ecta,  or  whether 
there  is  a  separate  Logic  of  Phantasy,  to  have  his  eyes 
suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  Milton  was  not  merely  a 
fanatic  and  fantastic,  with  a  tendency  to  the  disgusting,  and 
that  Shakespeare  was  something  more  than  an  "abominable" 
mountebank. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    STUnV    OF    LITERATTTRK. 

BEARnrnS  OF  THE  CHAPTER— KNOLAXD— THE  STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE — 
OF  Sr£N8£R  —  OBACCER  —  ELIZABETHAN  MINORS  —  MIDDLE  AND  OLD 
ENGLISH— INFLUENCE  OP  KNOLI8H  ABROAD — THE  BTDDT  OF  FRENCH 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD— OF  ITALIAN— E8PECLALLT  DANTE- OF  SPANISH 
— ESPECIALLY   CERVANTES — OF   GERJIAN. 


Both  in  the  last  volume  and  in  the  present  Book,  repeated 
notice  haa  been  taken  of  the  importance,  as  it  seems  to  the 
Bearing*  of  present  Writer,  of  the  widened  and  catliolicised 
'**  c-Aapter.  study  of  literature  during  the  earlier  eighteenth 
century,  Not  a  few  of  the  persons  who  have  had  places  of 
more  or  less  honour  in  the  foregoing  chapters — ^the  twin  Swiss 
schoolmasters,  Lessing  and  the  Germans  almost  without  ex- 
ception, almost  all  the  English  precursors,  and  some^  though 
fewer,  in  other  countries — have  owed  part  of  their  position  here 
to  their  share  in  this  literary  "  Voyage  round  the  World." 
Some  further  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  the 
exfjloration  itself  worked  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following 
finterchapter.  Here  we  may  give  a  little  space  to  some  such 
explorers  who,  though  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  among  critics 
proper,  did  good  work  in  this  direction,  and  to  the  main  lines 
ftnd  subjects  on  and  in  regard  to  whicli  the  explorations  were 
conducted. 

The  most  interesting  and  directly  important  of  the  great 
literary  countries  in  regard   to  this  matter   is  un- 
doubtedly  England.      Curiosity    in    Germany    was 
more  widespread  and  much  more  industrious ;  ^   but  in 

'  The    OcrmiLnii,     1     believe,    have       **Tlie  ADtiquariaus." 
finitdljr  ticketed  tlieae  explorers  &» 


itand. 
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the  first  place  the  notable  Gennan  explorers  have  already  had 
their  turn,  and  in  the  second,  the  width  too  oflea  with  them 
turned  to  indiscriminateness,  and  the  industry  to  an  intelli-  ^A 
gent  hodman's  work.  France,  by  providing  such  pioneers  as  ^M 
Sainte-Palaye,  and  by  starting  the  great  Hutoire  Litt^raire^ 
contributed  inestimably  to  the  stimulation  and  equipment  of 
foreign  students  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  this  work  reacted 
directly  on  her  own  literature.  We  have  spoken  of  Spain, 
where  for  a  time  the  adherents  of  the  older  literature  were, 
like  their  ancestors  in  the  Asturias,  but  a  handful  driven  to 
bay,  instead  of  as  in  other  countries  an  insurrectionary  multi- 
tude gaining  more  and  more  ground  ;  and  the  traditional  Dante- 
aud-Petrarch  worship  of  Italy  did  at  this  time  little  real  good. 
Both  directly  and  indirectly — at  home  and,  chiefly  in  the 
Shakespeare  direction,  abroad  —  England  here  deserves  the 
chief  place. 

Her  exercises  on  the  subject  may  be  advantageously  con* 
sidered  under  certain  subject-headings :  Shakespeare  himself* 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  minor  writers  between  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Restoration,  Middle  English,  and  Anglo*Saxon.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  bestow  special  attention  on  Milton-study,* 
despite  its  immense  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be- 
cause it  was  continuous.  From  Dryden  to  the  present  day, 
Milton  has  always  been  with  the  guests  at  any  feast  of  English 
literature,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  as  a  sort  of  skeleton,  but  much 
more  often  as  one  whom  all  delight  more  or  less  intelligently  ' 
to  honour.  ^B 

It  is  not  mere  fancy  which  has  discerned  a  certain  turning-  ^^ 
point  of  importance  to  literature,  in  the  fact  that  between  the 
The  mudy  qf  Fourth  Folio  and  the  first  critical  or  quasi-critical 
Shakejsptart,  edition  (Rowers)  there  intervened  (1685-1709)  not 
quite  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  The  successive  editions  of 
Rowe  himself,  Pope,  Theobald.  Uanmer,  Warburton,  and  John- 
son not  merely  have  a  certain  critical  interest  in  themselves, 
not   merely  illustrate   the   progress   of  criticism   in   a   useful 


i 


'  For  ttuB  «ee  lo  the  Uwt  toI.  under       VolUire,  La  Hftrpe,  Ac  :  ia  the  pr«s«at 
I>r>*don,  Addison.  Johnson,  L.  Radne,       the  Zitnchen  uid  Chkteaubriand. 


I  manner,  but  bring  before  us,  as  notbing  else  could  do,  the  way 
iu  which  Shakespeare  himself  was  kept  before  the  minds  of 
the  three  generations  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

I  Spenser's  fortunes  iu  this  way  coincided  witli  Shakespeare's 
to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  quite  accidentaL  The  third  folio 
of  the  Faerie  Qucfnt  appeared  in  1679,  and  the  first 
*  critical  edition — that  of  Hughes — ia  1715.  But 
the  study-stage — not  the  theatrical,  considering  a  list  of  adap- 
ters which  runs  from  Eavenscroft  through  Shadwell  up  to 
l)ryden — had  spared  Shakespeare  the  attentions  of  the  Person 
of  Quality.-  Before  Hughes  he  had  received  those  of  Prior,  a 
person  of  quality^  much  greater;  but  Prior  had  spoilt  the 
Btanza,  and  had  travestied  the  diction  almost  worse  than  he  did 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Nut-Broimve  Maui.  He  would  not  really 
count  in  this  story  at  all  if  his  real  services  in  other  respects 
did  not  show  that  it  was  a  case  of  "  time  and  the  hour/'  and  if 
bia  remarks  in  the  Preface  to  Solomon  did  not  show,  very 
remarkably,  a  genuine  admiration  of  Spenser  himself,  and  a 
strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  end-stopped  couplet.  And  so  of 
Hughes'  edition:  yet  perhaps  the  import  of  the  saying  may 
escape  careless  readers.  At  first  one  wonders  why  a  man  like 
Prior  should  have  taken  the  trouble  even  to  spoil  the  Spen- 
serian stanza;  why  an  editor  like  Hughes  should  have  taken 
the  much  greater  trouble  to  edit  a  voluminous  poet  whose  most 
ordinary  words  he  had  to  explain,  whose  stanza  he  also  thought 
"defective,"  and  whose  general  composition  he  denounced  as 
"  monstrous  "  and  so  forth  ;  why  all  the  imitators  *  should  have 
imitated  what  most  of  them  at  any  rate  seem  to  have  re- 
garded  as   chiedy  parodiable.      Yet  one   soon   perceives  that 
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^  1  mfty  oDoe  more  refer  to  Mr 
Kkhol  Smitir*  valuiible  e<IiUon  of  the 
Pr«fiu:e«  lo  most  of  thefte.  Mra  Mod- 
laga**  faiuout  Esaiy  on  the  Writifigs 
•MJ  Gmiun  of  SKatfspenre  (London, 
17C9,  »uil  often  reprinted)  iliay  expect 
ft  Mptrnte  mention.  It  ii  well  tnten- 
tion(^d  but  nitber  feeble,  much  of  it 
being  [ture  tu  r/uoi/iM:  to  VoltAire,  and 
«ometime«  extremely   unjiut  on  Cor- 


neille,  and  evett  ^Eiicbvlufl.  It  in  not 
quite  ignorant;  but  once  oiore  mm 
t'tii  auxUioi 

3  See  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

'  See  the  Ode  io  the  Qtwrn,  1706. 
Prior  insertA  a  tenth  line,  and  makee 
the  MamloM  coat  an  awkwardly 
cobbled  thing  of  quatnuo,  quatrain, 
couplet. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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Chaucer, 


mens  agUat  Diolenif  that  the  lump  was  leavened^  that,  as  in 
one  case  at  any  rate  (Shenstone'a),  is  known  to  be  the  fact, 
"  those  wlio  came  to  scofl'  remained  to  pray."  They  were 
dying  of  thirst,  though  they  did  not  know  how  near  the 
fountain  was;  and  though  they  at  first  mistook  that  fountain 
and  even  profaned  it,  the  healing  virtues  conquered  them  at 
last. 

The  same  coincidence  does  not  fail  wholly  even  with  Chau- 
cer, of  whom  an  edition,  little  altered  from  Speght's,  appeared  in 
1687,  while  the  very  ill-inspired  but  still  intention- 
ally critical  attempt  of  Urry  came  out  in  1731, 
Dryden's  wonderful  modernisings  again  coming  between.  But 
Chaucer  was  to  wait  for  Tyrwhitt,  more  than  fifty  years  later 
(1775)  before  he  met  any  full  scholarly  recognition,  and  this 
was  natural  enough.  There  had  been  no  real  change  in 
English  prosody  since  Speuser,  any  more  than  since  Shake- 
speare :  and  the  archaism  of  the  former  was  after  all  an 
archaism  not  less  deliberate,  though  much  better  guided  by 
genius,  than  that  of  any  of  his  eighteenth-century  imitators. 
To  the  appreciation  of  Chaucer's  prosody  one  simple  but,  till 
turned,  almost  iusuperable  obstacle  existed  in  the  valued 
final  c^  while  his  language,  his  subjects,  and  his  thought  were 
separated  from  modem  readers  by  the  great  gulf  of  the 
Renaissance, — a  gulf  indeed  not  dithcult  to  bridge  after  a 
fashion,  but  then  unbridged. 

Invaluable  as  the  study  of  Shakespeare  was  in  itself,  its 
value  was  not  limited  to  this  direct  gain.  Partly  to  illustrate 
EUuihtOian  him  and  partly  from  a  natural  extension,  his  fellow- 
mmon.  dramatists  were  resorted  to, — indeed  Ben  Jonson 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  never  lost  hold  of  the  acting 
stage.  A  few  of  the  greatest,  Marlowe  especially,  were  somewhat 
long  in  coming  to  their  own;  but  with  others  it  was  different, 
and  the  publication  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  at  so  early  a  date 
as  ni-t,  shows  with  what  force  the  tide  was  setting  in  this 
direction.  Eeference  was  made  iu  the  last  volume  to  the  very 
remarkable  Musts'  Library  which  Oldya  began  even  earlier, 
though  be  did  not  £nd  encouragement  enough  to  go  ou  with 
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it,^  and  the  more  famous  adveuture  of  the  Eeliqucs  was  followed 
up  in  the  latter  pare  of  the  century  by  divers  explorations 
of  the  treasures  of  the  past,  notably  that  of  the  short-lived 
Headley.^ 

Nay,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  it  looked  as  if  early  Middle  English 
MiddUaml  and  Anglo-Saxon  themselves  might  come  in  for  a 
Old  Emjlish.  share  of  attention,  as  a  resnlt  of  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Hearne  and  Ilickes.  But  the  Jacobite  antiquary  was 
interested  mainly  in  the  historical  side  of  literature,  and  Hickes, 
Wanley,  and  the  rest  were  a  little  before  their  time,  though 
that  time  itself  was  sure  to  come.  And  before  ii  came  the 
all  but  certain  forgeries  of  Macpheraoii,  the  certain  forgeries 
of  Chatterton,  the  sham  ballads  with  which,  after  Percy's  ex- 
ample, Kvans  and  others  Inadetl  their  productions  of  the  true, 


*  To  this  contest  perli&jM  be«t  be- 
1oug«  ThotDM  Haywanl'fl  Brituh  J/hji-,* 
an  aiitholoj^y  od  the  lines  of 
*  Pijole  and  Bywhe,  publialied 
in  I73S  untl  detlicaled  lu  Lady  M«ry 
Wortley  MouUgu.  The  book  haa  k 
preface  uf  noiue  length  (which  it  tmiX 
tu  be,  like  the  detlicatiuu,  the  work  not 
of  tike  compiler  but  of  OMy b  t  hiiuaelf ), 
criticiMiiig  it«  predecessors  (including 
Gildon)  rather  ueverely,  and  »howtiig 
knowledge  of  Engliah  criticism  gener* 
iklly  ;  but  the  point  uf  chief  interest 
Kbuut  the  book  is  its  ouu  interest  in, 
»iid  extenave  draughUi  from,  Klixa- 
k>ctbau  Drama.  Not  merely  '*  the 
<li\*intt  and  incomparable"  Shakeaiwure, 
not  merely  ttie  still  popular  sock  and 
bu.'tkin  of  Ben  JoDBOn  and  uf  Beaumont 
mud  Fletcher,  butalmott  all  the  othcrn, 
from  Ha<Kunger  and  Middletou  down  to 
Goffe  and  Oocnersall,  receive  attention, 
although,  as  he  t«iLs  uk^  they  were  so 
hmrd  U)  get  that  you  had  to  give  be- 
tween three  or  four  jiounds  for  a  volume 


*  S  vola,  I^ti«lun. 

t  It   tbus   coDiic«u   the  book   wltU   Th« 


coiituining  h^>uic  ten  phiytt  of  rkfA^wlnger. 
This  in  noteworthy  ;  but  that  his  zeal 
was  not  according  to  full  knowledge  is 
curiounly  shown  by  the  c<jntempt  with 
which  he  8[X!Aks,  not  merely  of  Bodeu* 
ham'a  Bdvedtre,  but  of  Allot'a  Aji^- 
bfnd'M  PttnuusMS^  allegiug  '*  the  little 
merit  of  the  obsolete  pi>etd  fmm  which 
they  were  extracted,"  Xow  it  should 
be  unnece«B«ry  to  saj-  that  Allot  drew, 
almoht  VM  largely  as  his  early  date  [per- 
mitted liim,  on  "  the  divine  and  iucom- 
piii-ablo"  himself,  on  Spenser,  and  on 
utherw  only  inferitir  to  these.  But 
this  carping  Ht  forerunners  is  too 
common.  If  Oldys  could  write  thus, 
what  tnuat  have  been  the  ignorance 
of  others  ? 

'^  Even  before,  at,  or  about  the  date 
of  the  Ite.li^-ucs  themselves,  a  good  deal 
wud  being  done  —  a.y.,  Capclla  well- 
known  Prolusionif  which  gave  as  early 
as  17C0  the  real  iVu/ -  J^ruime  Mnitt, 
8ackviHe*H  Imitiction,  Edvard  ///..and 
I>avics'  Notee  Tciptum,  and  tlie  .1/i'«- 
cclfanetnit  Piectt  of  1 7fi4,  supplying 
Maratou'fl  Pocuu  and  The  TroubUsomie 
Rciyn  of  King  John. 
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all  worked  (bad  as  some  of  the  latter  might  be)  for  good  in 

the  direction  of  exciting  and  whetting  the  literary  appetite 
for  things  not  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Xeo- Classicism. 

Tfie  study  of  English  literature  abroad  was  somewhat  limited 
in  range,  but  it  had  an  almost  incalculable  effect.  Tl)at 
/n/r»ciicr  0/  German  criticism  would  have  been  made  anyhow  is 
English  certain  enough ;  but  in  actual  fact  it  would  be  im- 
"  "^*  possible  to  find  any  actual  inlluences  in  its  making 
more  powerful  than  tlie  influence  of  Milton  upon  the  Ziirichers, 
and  the  induence  of  Shakespeare  upon  Lessiug,  and  all  men 
of  leLters  after  him.  These  two  great  (if  not  exactly  twin) 
brethren,  from  the  date  of  their  introduction  by  that  strongest 
of  ushers  Voltaire,  exercised,  as  we  have  seen,  in  France  an 
influence  constantly  (at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare) 
increasing,  though  rejecied  again  and  again  with  liorror  and 
contumely  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars.  Of  older 
English  writers  few  except  Bacon  and  Locke  had  much  in- 
fluence abroad — and  wlmt  they  exercised  was  not  literary. 
But  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  extremely 
powerful.  Callieres  very  nearly  lived  to  see  the  time  when 
France  herself,  forgetting  all  about  the  trinity  of  nations  polics^ 
respectfully  read,  and  even  sedulously  imitated,  the  people  to 
whom  he  had  thoughtfully  given  permission  to  write  in  Latii^^ 
in  order  that  they  might  have  some  literary  chance.  Nor  Trnrir 
this  a  mere  passing  engouancnt :  nor  was  it  limited  to  the  *^e&tZ^ 

Queen  Anne  men.  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  them ' 

selves  (at  least  the  first  two)  in  umuy  ways  germane  to  Frenc 
taste,  and  had  borrowed  much  from  France.  Thomson,  au  in 
uovator  and  sower  of  revolution  iu  his  own  country,  wai 
warmly  welcomed  iu  France:  about  llichardson  the  whol^^ 
Continent  went  mad.  Sterne  excited  the  strongest  interest;:::^ 
both  in  France  and  Germany.  The  odd  French  taste  for  th^^ 
lugubrious  aenteutiousness  of  Young  was  rather  later,  and  so^^ 

was  the  well-known  and  slighdy  ludicrous  adoration  of  Ossian - 

But    throughout    the   century,   until   the   French   Revolution,^ 
English   literature  was  not  merely  the  subject  of   respectfuL 
study  and  imitation  in  Gennnuy  but  of  quite  lively  interesO 
iu  France,  of  an  interest  almost  startling  when  it  is  contrasted 
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■with  the  supercilious  blindness  (for  a  man  who  cannot  use  his 
eyes  may  use  his  eyebrows)  of  the  age  of  Eoileau.' 

For  the  moment — and  the  fact  connects  itself  sharply  and 
decisively  with  the  delay  of  their  critical  reconstruction — the 
TkK  MtnH  f  ^"^^"^^  busied  themselves  less,  at  least  iu  appear- 
Frtnck  «f  ance,  with  the  exhumation  and  investigation  of  their 
own  literature.  Nowhere  was  more  solid  work  really 
done ;  nowhere  were  the  foundations  of  mediaeval 
study,  in  particular,  laid  once  for  all  with  such  admirable 
thoroughness.  But  for  a  long  time  the  workera  cast  their 
bread  upon  the  waters :  and  the  waters  in  turn  cast  it  mostly 
upon  alien  shores.  The  mighty  industry  of  Ducange  —  in 
method  and  quality  as  well  as  time  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  effect  scarcely  to  bear  full  fruit  till  the  nineteenth 
— had  been  entirely  included  within  the  seventeenth  itself. 
That  of  Sainte-Palaye,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  dates  from 
the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth.  The  magnificent  Eistoire 
Litt^rairc  de  La  France,  not  finished  yet,  but  unresting  as  un- 
hasting,  was  begun  as  early  as  1733;  of  the  Frcres  Parfait 
we  have  also  spoken ;  Barbazan's  invaluable  collection  of  the 
FaUianx  appeared  in  175G.  But,  except  it  may  he  here  and 
there  on  a  man  of  genius  like  Fonteuelle,  those  publications 
had  no  general  literary  etfect.  How  little  they  had  may 
perhaps  best  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  travestied  and 
rococo  C<>rj)a  rTExtraits  de  Eoinans  of  the  Comte  de  Tressan, 
published  long  after  all  of  them,  had  such  an  effect,  and  did 
rather  more  harm  than  good.  Still,  the  two  giants  of  the 
French  Eenaissance,  earlier  and  later,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne, 
always  kept  a  hold,  and  did  for  France  something,  though  less, 
of  the  good  which  the  great  quartette  —  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  — did  for  England.  Eonsard,  as 
we  have  seen,  kept,  in  the  worst  of  times,  t!ie  respect 
and  the  appreciation  of  men  so  different  in  date  and  char- 
acter as  Ft5uelon  and  Marmontel:  while,  if  th^  celebrated 
•*  worship  of  Lubricity "  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
suscitation of  others  by  Prosper  Marchand,  &c.,  let  this  be 


'  The  mo«t  remarkable  recent  author- 
i^  on  thu  uiAtier  is  of  counte  M.  Teiie, 
VOU   UU 


who    htu    appeared   already   and   will 
appear  again  io  hio  own  pUoe. 
M 


M 
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counted  for  righteousness  even  to  the  slippeiy  goddess  who 

has  so  little  1 

With  the  eternal  exception  of  Germany.  French  literature 
during  this  time  was  not  much  studied  abroad  in  its  older 
divifiions,  and  had  not  much  assistance  to  ofier,  in  tlie  direction 
of  which  we  are  now  speakings  in  it^  more  modem.  ^Vhen  a 
man  like  Sterne  touched  the  former,  it  was  probably  for  the 
reasons  so  handsomely  palliated  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
last  paragraph :  and  few  others  touched  it  at  all.  The  influence 
of  the  modern  literature  of  France,  exaggerated  as  it  may  have 
been,  had  yet  been  considerable  enough  to  deprive  it  of  all 
value  as  an  alterative  save  in  the  cases  of  exceptional  and 
outlying  writers  like  La  Fontaine  and  Fontenelle,  and  to  some 
extant  Marivaux,  the  last  of  whom  had  himself  already  derived 
much  from  England,  if  he  was  to  give  much  back  to  her.^ 
other  parts  of  Europe  this  influence  was  no  doubt  still  v 
great:  it  conditioned,  as  we  have  seen,  the  powerful  action 
of  Leasing,  both  in  the  way  of  attraction  and  in  that  of  repul- 
sion. But  of  the  persons  who  attracted  and  inspired  Leesing, 
Diderot,  however  unlike  Bentham,  had  something  of  the 
Eenthamic  fate  of  requiring  transportation  and  transformation 
before  he  could  be  really  operati  ve ;  and  the  gospel  of 
Marmoutel  waa  altogether  too  inconsistent  and  transitional 
to  be  very  eflective.  Kousseau,  of  course,  to  mention  him  yet 
once  more,  is  epoch-making  enough  in  himself.  But  Eousseau 
is,  on  the  purely  literary  side,  rather  an  immense  propelling 
force  than  an  origin  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  though 
it  often  has  been,  that  the  Confessions  and  the  Bivcines^  the 
most  important  of  his  works  as  literature,  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.  As  for  La  Nouvdlc  HdoUe^  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  nearly  so  much  a  literary  origin  as  Manon 
Lescauty  its  elder  by  a  generation. 

The  eflect  of  Italian  literature  in  Italy  was,  it  has  been  said, 
not  at  the  time  great;  the  contrast  between  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  at  this  time  in  England  and  the  study  of  Dante 

'  I  bold  (tliougb  (M  probable  raCher       mh  Parvenu  :    liut  Marivaax   fnokly 
thftu    certain)    that    Uichardo^fn    and       wrote  Lc  SpectaUur  Fran^U. 
Fieldiog  knew  JUarianM  and  Le  Pay 
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in  Italy  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  defrayed  the  expense  of  many 
a   literaiy  -  historical    comparison.^      But   Italian — 


I  in  Italy 

I     O/Italiax^     1         ,    -     t     ,  ,  ^     y 

■  though  it  had  lost  something  of  the  prerogative  im- 

r  portance  which  it  liad  once,  and  justly,  and  for  a  long  time 
held — retained  a  great,  and,  as  regards  the  products  oE  its 
l>e8t  time,  a  wholly  salutary,  influence  over  the  reat  of  Europe. 
That  rather  treacherous  turning  of  French  critics  on  their 
Italian  masters,  wldch  Hurd  so  acutely  noticed,  had,  like  other 
things  evil,  its  soul  of  goodness  in  it.  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  and 
Petrarch,  thoiigli  not  Danle,  had  entered  so  thoroughly  into 
the  corpus  of  European  literature  that  they  could  not  be  driven 
out  by  any  scoH's  of  Boileau  or  scorns  of  Voltaire.  And  when 
people  began  to  examine  them  for  themselves  there  was,  with 
the  different  set  of  tide  and  wind  which  we  have  seen  through- 
out this  book,  a  very  good  chance,  almost  a  certainty,  of  a  healthy 
voyage  back.  There  was  all  the  more  chance  of  this  that  the 
strong  Renaissance  admixture  in  the  authors  of  the  Orlando 
and  the  Grrttsalanvie,  the  at  least  not  strongly  medi;iival  char- 
acter of  Petrarch,  made  them  more  suitable  for  eighteenth- 
century  coDSUUiption  than  the  pure  milk  of  the  mediaeval 
word.  The  argument  which  Hurd  liimself  put  about  Spenser 
and  Milton — **  These  were  no  barbarians;  these  were  men  of 
real  learning,  of  polished  and  statesman-like  society ;  and  they 
liked  romance" — was  applicable  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Garfngnana  and  the  friend  of  Leo  X.,  to  the 
familiar  (if  also  victim)  of  princes  and  princesses  at  Ferrara, 
and  the  Laureate  elect  of  Koine. 

There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  eighteenth 

I  century  it  was  from  these  two  poets  that  men  drew  most  of 
Especially  their  ideas  ofKomance  itself.  Dryden,  on  the  eve 
X>o.iut.  qI  ^jjat  century,  betrays  the  fact  in  his  own  case 
by  his  designation  of  our  own  Guenevere  under  her  Italian 
name  of  Ginevra.  Scott,  at  its  close  and  far  beyond  it,  wide 
as  was  his  knowledge  of  the  true  and  real  mediaeval  romance 
itself,  is  still  haunted  by  the  Italians.  While  as  for  Petrarch 
(to  put  out  of  question  the  fact  that  he  is  of  all  time,  if  not 


'  Vol.  iL  i>.  545.   Once  mi>re  Tir»b<Hichi 
muat  be  re««rved  as  &  greftt  early  ex- 


ample of  the  hiBtoriciil  treatment  of  a 
national  literature. 
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of   the  highest  of  all  time),  he   means  the  sonnet;   and 
sonnet  is  anti-classical  from  centre  to  circumference.      Even 
if  Dante  was  somewhat  neglected,  the  fact  of   Gray's  attrac- 
tion to  Nicholls  at  their  first  meetii»g,  because  he  found  that 
the    young  man   read   that    Florentine,   is   evidence   for    ex- 
ception as  well  as  for  rule.     At  any  rate,  a  man  who  studied^. 
Italian,  whether  he  were  Englishman  or  Frenchman,  German  O^H 
from    Mesopotamy,    might    always,    and    must    certainly    uo^^ 
seldom,   be   brought  into  contact  with   the  CoftiTncdia.      And 
when  that  contact  is  established  in  a  fitting  soul,  "A  drear 
and  dying  sound,  Affrights  the  Fiamens"  of  Neo- classicism 
"  at  their  8er\ice  quaint."     You  read  no  more  in  Boileau  tha^i 
day,  nor  any  day  thereafter  by  preference  and  as  a  disciple.       ^U 

So  also  in  Spain  the  home  study  of  the  home  literature — 
though  as  above  noted  its  results  were  not  by  any  means 
nugatory — was  far  inferior  to  the  effect  of  the  study 
of  that  literature  abroad.  The  general  and  half- 
blind  impulse  towards  collection  and  reproduction,  howeve;^^ 
was  especially  important, — hardly  even  in  England,  putting  th^| 
works  of  the  very  greatest  out  of  the  question,  did  anything 
appear  more  precious  than  the  Poisias  Antcriores:  and  Spain 
luid,  in  three  difierent  divisions  and  directions,  inestimable 
and  inexhaustible  treasures  for  the  foreign  student,  especially 
for  the  foreign  student  who  felt  tlie  gall  and  the  cramp  of 
the  classical  strait-waJstcoat  and  wished  to  cast  it  off.  The 
first  of  these  in  order  of  time  was  the  ballad  matter  provided 
by  the  Cancioneros.  The  second  was  the  Spanish  drama,  and 
the  reflections  which  it  had  drawn  from  native  poets  and 
cri  tics.  The  third  was  the  work  of  Cervantes  and  the 
picaresque  novel.  ^H 

The  first  of  these  were  valuable  not  only  as  all  the  balla<^^ 
of  Europe  were  valuable,  not  merely  because  of  the  diametrical 
opposition  of  their  tone  and  spirit  to  that  of  the  "  classical  ** 
poetry,  but  because  of  their  remarkable  differentia  as  ballads 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  they  ^  are  the  only  Southern 
ballads  available, — for  Italy,  though  not  infertile  in  folk- 
song, does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ballads  proper,  and 

^  I  iucb<lc  of  course  the  Galician  An<l  Portuguese  ballad- book  a. 
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those  of  Modern  Greece  are  of  very  doubtful  earliness,  and 
were  not  known  till  long  afterwards.  In  tlie  second  place, 
the  part-Oriental  part-African  admixture^  which  makes  cosa^  dc 

m  Espafia  so  interesting  and  so  powerful,  appears  in  them  to 
the  fuIL  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  certain  largenr  about  them— 
a  national  quality,  whether  excited  by  conflict  with  Charlemagne 
or  by  conflict  with  the  Moors,  which  is  lacking  in  all  other 

H  ballads  known  at  least  to  the  present  writer.     Even  the  split 

"  between  North  and  South  Britain  is  a  case  of  mere  family 
misunderstanding,  compared  with  the  secular  stand  of  the 
great  Peninsula,  at  bay  against  Christian  invaders  from  ttie 
North  and  Taynira  foes  in  the  household.  And  it  is  not 
nunoteworthy  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ckcvy  Chase^  not  one 
of  the  very  best  of  ballads  in  English  is  inspired  by  the 
quarrel  of  Englishman  and  Scot, 

The  influence  of  the  Spanish  drama  and  of  the  more  or 
less  conscious  flght  waged  in  Spain  itself  over  its  principles 
bad  also,  especially  in  Germany,  great  play,  and  should  have 
had  greater.  It  reached  a  climax  no  doubt  in  the  somewhat 
capricious  and  ill -informed,  the  certainly  intemperate,  will- 
-worship  of  the  Schlegels,  which  we  have  not  yet  discussed : 
but  as  we  have  seen,  Lessing  was  aware  of  it,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  had  great  effect  on  at  least  the  "  Sturmers- 
and-Drangers,"  It  ought,  we  say,  probably  to  have  had  much 
more  influence  than  it  actually  exercised ;  but  with  the  decay  of 
Spanish  political  power  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
liad  been  steadily  going  out  in  Europe,  never,  as  yet,  to  revive. 
The  valuable  and  interesting  Spanish  critical  discussions  on 
tlie  subject  were  almost  unknown ;  and  the  tlieatre  itself  was 
never  thoroughly  studied,  till  the  investigations  of  Schack,  a 
German,  and  Ticknor,  an  American,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  YeL  it  is  nut  necessary  to  spend  many  words 
on  showing  the  immense  germinal  and  alterative  power  which 
this  study  had.  and  in  particular  the  value  which  it  possessed 
as  seconding  the  influence  of  the  English  drama,  with  just 
sufficient  diEIerence  to  make  the  seconding  a  real  reinforcement, 
and  not  a  mere  repetition  of  attack  by  the  same  troops.     The 

^  obsession  of  the  sealed  pattern,  the  illusion  of  the  undeviating 
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rule,  might  in  a  Frenchman  (for  strongest  instance)  sxirvive 
the  rending,  or  at  least  the  hearing,  of  the  "  barbarian  "  Shake- 
speare: but  it  must  have  been  seriously  shaken  by  such  writers 
of  a  "  polished "  nation  as  Tirso,  and  Lope,  and  Calderon,  not 
to  speak  of  minors  like  Alnrcon  and  Rojas. 

Yet  tliere  can   be   no  doubt  that  the   greatest   debt   owed 
by  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least,  to  Spanish   goes   to   the 

E»p<c\aUy  Credit  of  one  great  man  in  the   main,  and  of  a 

Ctrvantta.  cnnipartment  of  literature  to  which  that  great  man, 
though  transcending  it,  belonj;ed,  in  the  second  —  in  other 
words,  to  Cervantes  and  the  Spanish  novel.  The  "picar- 
esque" variety  of  this   novel  had  early  affected  both  France 

id  England:  and  it  had  virtue  enough  in  it  to  affect  sue- 
[ive  generations,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  of  Scarron 
Head,  through  that  of  Le  Sage,  down  to  that  of  Smollett 
Abundance  of  things  may  be  said  against  the  picaresque  style: 
but  of  one  credit  nobody  can  possibly  deprive  it — that  it  was 
the  first  kind  in  Europe  to  combine  tlie  ordinary  life  of  the 
fabliait  (and  in  part  the  vovda)  with  the  length,  the  variety, 
the  quasi-epic  conformation  and  powers  of  the  Bomance.     And 
while  all  the  best  of  this  quality  appeared  in  Don  QuixoU  ii^Ai 
that  mighty  book  left  out  almost  all  the  bad  and  weak  c: - 
comitants,  and  added  merit  and  powers  of  which  the  Lazar 
de  Tormrs  and  the  Marws  de  Obre^tm  had  not  a  vestige.     A- 
have  seen,  Cervantes  was  something  of  a  Neo-dassic  hiui^tii- 
in  critical  principles,  and  something  (though  not  so  much  as 
has  been  thought)  of  an  enemy  of  Romance  in  purpose.     But 
his  performance  was  fatal  to  his  teaching  in  more  ways  ths^ 
one  or  two:  while  he  certainly  gave  Fielding  the  idea  of  tta* 
modern  novel  even  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  schedule. 

If  we  say  less  here  of  Geimonj  it  is  not  because  there  » 
to  say,  but  becanse,  in  the  first  place,  much  of  it  has  been 

much  more  will  be  said,  elsewhoe;  and  because,  £-^ 
the  second.  «e  alKNild  hare  to  give  an  abstract  tf=^ 
the  Geniian  literary  history  of  the  oentnry.  It  was  not  xL^ 
very  late — till  almost  tbe  ere  of  the  nineteenth — that  Gennft^^ 
litoffttore  hod  nnch  tH^tt  afecood.  or  indeed  that  there  w^b^ 
mnch  German  litent«t«  to  hare  onj  e^ck    Bnt  quite  eari^^ 


Of 
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the  Germans  began  to  study  their  own  older  writers;  and 
early  and  late  they,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  flung  themselves 
on  the  literature  of  other  countries.  It  is  indeed  open  to  any 
one  to  contend  that  from  the  first  (some  century  and  a  half 
ago)  to  the  present  day  they  overdosed  themselves  with  this 
33  with  other  studies, — that,  taking  to  it  before  Germany  had 
really  acquired  a  continuous  and  important  literary  idiosyu* 
crasy  of  its  own,  they  have  always  lacked  the  })ou  &to,  and 
have  wasted  their  labour  in  consequence.  But  this  is  another 
asd  for  us  an  irrelevant  question.  That  they  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  illustrated  in  this  chapter,  and  that  they  not 
only  took  the  medicine  in  huge  doses  themselves,  but  prepared 
it  and  handed  it  on  tfj  otliers,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  the 
literary  apothecaries  of  Europe,  this  is  undeniable.' 


I 


^  It  waa  explained,  &nd  in  manner  I 
think  not  open  to  any  but  wilful  tni^un- 
dentuiding,  that  among  the  brancheti 
of  Bo-caUefl,  uid  not  unjustly  ito-c&lled, 
Cntioum  which  were  excluded  frr>m 
tlii*  Hiiitory  wan  the  greater  part  of 
merely  cutamentatorial  ^'schoUirahip" 
—the  editing  and  interpretative  jiart 
of  the  Bcbulamhip  of  the  Renaiagance 
and  the  tuoceetliiig  cooturiea.  We 
wcr«  Able,  now  and  then,  to  admit 
criticn  of  the  clase  when,  like  Politian 
in  part  of  hi«  Wurk  earlier,  ur  Bcntley 
later,  they  came  actually  within  our 
range.  But  cUasical  Kbolariiliip  Uah 
huD  more  and  more  out  of  our  path 
aa  tbe  eighteenth  century  proceeded, 
and  it  was  not  till  far  into  the  nine- 
teeotfa,  and  then  but  fur  a  moment, 
that  tbe  two  converged.  The  greatest 
results  of  this  convergence  in  E^ogland 
were  givea   by   Profeaaort  Sellar   and 


Xettleship,  tlic  former  in  his  admir- 
able series  of  works  on  the  Roman 
Poets,  the  latter  iu  the  ensay^  referred 
to  above,  and  by  Mr  Pater  in  his  deal- 
ing with  Plato  anil  other  Greeka. 
Profemtor  Munro,  the  greateat  Uglit  of 
the  younger  University,  tnuehed  litera- 
ture rather  less  tlian  pure  seholarshtp, 
and  may  |}erhapB  1>e  thought  to  have 
lieeu  least  infallible  when  he  t(>uche<l 
the  former  neareet.  I  had  fully  per- 
ceived the  neceasity  for  this  exolusion 
before  the  appearance  of  Dr  Sandys* 
admirable  JlUtory  of  Vlastieal  ikholar' 
ship  ;  but  that  book,  though  it  has  not, 
at  the  time  I  write,  reached  our  jiresent 
I>eriod  or  even  that  of  our  laat  volume, 
will  aerve  to  do  what  I  cannot  du  as 
much  better  than  I  could  tiave  duue  it 
on  this  count  as  Mr  Bo«anquet'a  on  tbe 
other. 
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It  beoomes  mmtmhU  awce  difficsh  to  tvitt  mmd  tmism  tbc 

tluMdi  of  oar  IntcrchtpCerB  «s  we  come  to  tbe 

^▼cnitj  of  modem  timea;  bvt,  in  ^e  asoh 

mb  or  yam  tnnww  more  impoitant  as  link  aad  g«ide-rope 

of  tJM  vbole  Hiatofj. 

The  preatiBt  period — or  stage,  for  it  has  inore  logical  tliaa 
ciirooological  unity — may  seem  at  first  sight  extrenrij  con- 
fosad;  composed  as  it  is  of  constitnents  separated  bom  their 
eosntrymen,  their  contemporaries,  and  in  some  cases  even  thaj^ 
fdlow-workers,  whom  we  have  dealt  with  formerly.  Bui  thq^H 
ODMtitQents  have  in  reality  the  greatest  of  all  unities,  a  unity 
(whether  conscious  or  unconscious  does  not  matter  a  jot)  of 


■The  Doi 


"One  port,  methought,  alike  ther  Bought, 
One  purpOM  hold  where'er  thej  f&re."* 


The  port  was  the  Fair  Haven  of  Romanticism,  and  the  pur- 
pose was  to  distinguish  "  that  which  is  established  because  it 
b  right,  from  that  which  is  right  because  it  is  established/'  as 
Johnson  himself  formulates  it.  And  now,  of  course,  the  horsc- 
Veeches  of  definition  will  ask  me  to  define  Komaoticism,  and 
r,  also,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  borrow  from  the 
ipeachable  authority  of  M.  Brunetifere*  my  reason  for 
doing  it.  What  most  of  the  personages  of  this  book  sought 
helped  (sometimes  without  at  all  seeking)  to  establish  is 
tanticism,  and  Romanticism  is  what  they  sought  or  helped 
establish. 

£m  d/jinitiona  ne  $t  po§nU  pat  d      patienU  <U  /a  r^aliU  qu*eUe$  «e  <Uiffag«nt 
ti  ctf  nrMt  peut-Hrc  en  mattU'       insentiUemetU.       Compare     Mme.     de 
£h  Airtoirf,  c'w(  de  I'ttude       Stiwl,  #ti^.,  p.  108. 
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In  negative  and  by  contrast,  as  usnal,  there  is,  however,  uo 
difBculty  in  arriving  at  a  sort  of  jury-deliuition,  which  is  per- 
haps a  good  deal  better  to  work  to  port  with  than  the  aspiring 
but  rather  untrustworthy  mast-poles  of  ^'Kenasoence  of  Wonder" 
and  the  like.  "We  have  indeed  seen,  throughout  the  last  volume, 
that  the  curse  and  the  mischief  of  Neo- classicism  lay  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  DeHnition  itself.  You  had  no  sooner  satisfied 
yourself  that  Poetry  was  such  and  auch  a  thin*,%  that  it  con- 
sisted of  such  and  such  narrowly  delimited  Kinds,  that  its 
stamped  instruments  and  sealed  patterns  were  this  and  that, 
than  you  proceeded  to  apply  these  propositions  inquisitorially, 
excommunicating  or  executing  delinquents  and  nonconformists. 
The  principal  uniformity  amid  the  wide  diversities  of  the  new 
criticism  was  that,  without  any  direct  concert,  without  auy 
formulated  anti-creed,  they  all  tended  to  remove  the  bolts  and 
the  bars,  to  antiquate  the  stipulations,  to  make  the  great  ques- 
tion of  criticism  not  "  What  have  you  proposed  to  do,  and  how 
have  you  proposed  to  do  it?"  but  "  What  is  this  that  you  have 
dofu  ?  and  is  it  good  ? "  But  they  never,  in  any  instance,  for- 
mulated the  abolition  of  restrictions,  as,  for  instance,  we  sliall 
find  Hugo  doing  in  the  Preface  to  the  Orientalca.  Tiiey  had 
almost  invariably  some  special  mediate  or  immediate  object 
in  view — in  Hurd's  case  to  get  rid  of  the  disqualitication  of 
the  "Gothic,"  in  Lessing's  to  get  rid  of  the  domination  of 
French.  Even  Diderot's  Impressionism — the  moat  important 
and  pregnant  phenomenon  of  the  whole — is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, not  of  theory,  of  infinite  local  explorations,  not  of  a 
Pisgah-sight,  The  whole  tendency,  as  we  have  indicated  in 
the  sub-title  of  the  book,  is  rather  to  dissolve  what  exists  than 
to  put  anything  definite  in  its  place. 

The  survey  of  their  actual  accomplishment,*  therefore,  may 


'  It  mny  be  barely  nooeMnry  to 
rfctnuKl  the  reader  udc«  more  ib&t 
th«  period  of  this  acci^mpluhmeni  bj 
ni»  ueftDfl  B^'uchiunuseA  in  aU  cmaea. 
TIte  "Dinulving  of  NeoClutidsm" 
tftkex  in  Germ&ny  acarcety  more  thau 
fifty  ycwB  at  farthent — from  1725  t<i 
1775  or  theraaboutii ;  in  EugUud  about 
uothcr  quarter  of  a  oeDtury.  or  till 


ISOO  in  round  numben ;  iu  France  a 
good  centun-— from  1730  to  1830.  In 
Italy  the  soIitAry  figure  of  Vice  antici- 
patea  erea  the  earliest  of  these  dates, 
and  originates  vaat  olteratjoua  in  what 
culla  itself  crilieiam  ;  but  they  do  not 
take  effect  for  the  time.  The  gener&l 
8tste,  both  here  and  in  Spain,  is 
■stationary. 


IM 


tmi  Om  Btmif  at 
Ihe  Mtiffti  0l  the 
mmmul.themm 
m4  orfhrUMb;  nd.  IhO^.I, 
Ae  pain  to  wUtfc  the  «4ge  ba 
The  advntaei 

D(|Uif  J     IB 

be  pnUf 

hur  yun  I'l—ifiM,  m  its 
beoofae  wboUj  irratitmaf    a  mere 
tlist  eves  iU  appeal  to  Natare,  sod  to 
otUfljr  oai  ol  fn|i|p9f<  with  real 


Now  the  eoastractMm  of  a  general  theory  of  the  SaUnne  and 
Beantif al— boveirer  partial  or  bowerer  cfaimencal  the  inquiry 
into  the  appeals  of  difierent  arts  and  different  dirisioas  of  the 
Mflie  art— oottld  not  bat  tend — however  indirectlj,  howe^'er 
maeb  in  lome  caaei  agtinst  the  very  will  of  the  inquiry — to 
onaetile,  and  aometimee  to  shatter,  the  conventioiuil  hypotheses 
and  tbeoriea  -Why?"  and  "Why  not?"  must  force  them- 
advet  constantly  on  such  an  inquirer;  and,  as  has  been  said 
more  tlian  once  or  twice,  "Why?"  and  "Why  not?"  are 
battering-ramw,  predestined,  automatic,  irresistible,  to  conven- 
ttonal  Jodgmentu  of  all  sorts.  It  was,  indeed,  not  impossible 
for  a  person  sufficiently  stupid,  or  sufficiently  ingenious^  to 
construct  an  iiAthetic  wliich,  somehow  or  other,  should  fit 
in  witli  the  accepted  ideas.'  But  what  stupid  people  do  does 
not  count  for  much  in  the  long-run,  despite  the  proverbial 
inviiicihility  of  stupidity  for  the  time.  And  the  ingenious 
person,  unless  his  perverseness  were  truly  diabolical,  must 
soinetinji^B  liit  upon  truth  which  would  explode  all  his 
convention. 

At  tlie  same  time  i^thetics  have  proved,  and  might  by 
an  observer  of  suflicient  detachment  have  from  the  first 
been  seen  to  l>e  likely  to  prove,  a  very  dangerous  auxiliary 

'  y^n  Andr^  ijrobably  »«eiued,  to  UiiuaeU  or  olheri,  to  do  tliis. 
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to  Criticism^  if  not  eveu  a  Stork  for  a  Log.     In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  danger — -'present  in  fact  from  the  first,  impend- 

Iing  from  before  the  very  first — of  fresh  arbitrary  rules  being 
set  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones, — of  the  old  infinitely  mis- 
chievous question,  "  Does  the  poet  please  as  he  otigJU  to  j^leascf* 
_   being  juggled  into  the  place  of  the  simple  "Does  he  please?" 

■  No  form  of  abstract  inquiry  can  escape  this  danger:  and  that 
is  why,  save  in  matter  of  the  pure  intellect,  abstract  inquiries 
should  always  be  suspected.  Form  your  theory  and  conduct 
your  observations  of  the  :^sthetic  sense,  of  "  the  Beautiful/'  of 
the  mediate  axioms  of  this  or  that  literary  kind,  as  carefully, 
as  impartially,  with  as  wide  a  range  and  view,  as  you  may — 
these   perilous  generalisations    aud    abstractions   will   always 

■  briug  you  sooner  or  later  into  contact  and  conflict  with  the 
royal  irresponsibility,  or  (as  some  may  hold  it)  the  anarchic 
individualism  of    the   human   senses,  and  tastes,  and   artistic 

■  powers.  You  will  hamper  your  feet  with  a  network  of 
axioms  and  definitions;  you  will  burden  your  back  with  a 
whole  Italian-image-man's  rack-full  of  types.  It  is  somewhat 
improbable  that  you  will  be  a  Ij^ssing:  yet  even  a  Lessing 
loses   himself  in   inquiries  as  to  what  "a  jealous  woman's" 

—  revenge  will  be,  what  "an  ambitious  woman's  revenge  will 
P  be."  Shakespeare  (for  that  Shakespeare  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  whole  portraiture  of  Margaret,  from  the  first 
gracious  and  playful  scene  with  Suffolk  to  the  sombre  and 
splendid  triumph  over  Elizabeth  Woodville,  I  at  least  have 
DO  doubt)  has  shown  us  in  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  revenge 
and  the  other  passions  of  a  woman  who  is  at  once  ambitious, 
jealous,  the  victim  perhaps  not  of  actually  adulterous  but 
certainly  of  rather  extra-conjugal  love,  yet  loyal  to  her  hus- 
band's position  if  not  to  himself,  a  tigress  to  her  enemies  and 
to  her  young  alike,  a  rival  in  varying  circumstance,  an  almost 
dispassionate  sibyl  reflecting  and  foretelling  the  woes  of  her 
rivals.  You  can  no  more  disentangle  all  these  threads,  and 
get  the  passion  of  this  type  and  the  passion  of  that  separate, 
than  Psyche  could  have  done  her  task  without  the  ants.  Yet, 
early  and  crude  as  is  the  work,  it  is  all  right,  it  is  all  there. 
And  /Esthetics  are  not  the  ants. 
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A  much  more  daogerous  result  of  addiction  to  the 
side  of  criucism,  mainly  or  exclusivelj,  is  thai  you  get  by 
degrees  away  from  the  literary  matter  altogether,  and  resign 
yourself  to  the  separation  with  all  the  philosophy  of  Marryat's 
captain^  when  he  ga%'e  orders  first  that  he  shoald  be  called 
when  the  last  ship  of  his  convoy  was  out  of  sight  behind,  and 
then  when  the  first  hove  in  sight  again.    I  remember  once 
hearing  a  lecture,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  on  Hegel's  idea 
of  tr^edy  as  illustrated  in  Shakespeare*  delivered  by  a  most 
admirable  scholar,  then  professor  in  one  great  University,  and 
now  professor  in  one  than   which   there   is   no  greater.      It 
was  very  ingenious,  very  stiuiulaliug ;  but  I  remember  thinkiQ{ 
at  the  close  of  it  that  it  might  have  been  delivered  just 
well  if  we  were   in   snch   an   infinite  state  of  misery  as 
have  not  a  line  of  an  actual  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  but  oi 
abstracts  and  arguments,  as  with  some  of  the  ancients, 
the  attraction  to  the  iLSchetic,  the  moral,  the  dramaturgic  sit 
and  the  like,  an  absolute  break  of  contact  with  the  liten 
may  come  about.     We  have  seen  that  this  is  the  case  even  wil 
Leasing,  and  it  is  constantly  the  case  with  German  critics  am 
with  their  English  followers.     The  "  word,"  the  "  expression," 
sinks  out  of  the  plane  of  the  critic's  purview.    His  ^£sthetics 
become   Amestheiics,    and    benumb    his   literary  senses    and 
sensibilities. 

Eecurrence  to  one  example  of  this  may  suffice*  When  I 
see  Lessing  called  "  the  King  of  Criticism "  I  always  tliink, 
great  as  is  my  opinion  of  him,  of  that  judgment  of  Soliman  the 
Second.  Here  is  a  thing  which,  on  its  own  lines  and  specifica- 
tion, is,  and  is  practically  allowed  by  the  critic  to  be,  a  master- 
piece. But  he  will  not  accept  those  lines.  It  is  a  satiric 
criticism  of  life,  of  the  actual  nature,  morals,  momrs,  moreSj  ctke, 
of  men ;  he  wants  it  to  be  a  didactic  exhortation  to  what  those 
morala  ought  (according  to  him)  to  be.  He  does  not  find 
Solinmn's  butterfly  veerings  from  the  sentiment  of  Elvira  to 
the  mere  courtesanship  of  Delia,  and  from  this  latter  to  the 
grisettiah  or  soubrettish  uiinxery  of  Roxelane,  attractive  or 
excusable.  He  does  not  like  this  minxishness;  there  are  even 
signs  that  he  has  a  private  antipathy  towards  the  pttU  ncs 
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ire/rottss^  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  story.  His  criti- 
'  cism  is  in  consequence  not  a  criticism  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere 
explosion  of  unreasoning  dislike — at  beat  one  of  "nervous  im- 
pression," as  Flaubert  said  to  Sainte-Beuve.  And  if,  by  a  juggle 
of  words,  it  be  retorted  that  Lessing  is  a  dogmatic  not  an 
ffisthetic  critic,  this  retort  will  fall  blunted  from  the  simple 
rectification  that  he  is  a  dogmatist  of  aesthetics  and  au  icsthet- 
ician  in  dogma. 

The  benetits,  therefore,  of  the  rise  of  /Esthetics  as  a  special 
study  were  far  from  unmixed,  though  the  influence  of  that 
rise  was  very  great.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Study  of  Litera- 
ture, to  which  we  have  also  given  a  short  and  summary  chapter 
above.  Here  ib  was  all  but  impossible  that  extension  of  con- 
sideration— from  modern  and  classical  to  medircval,  from  certain 
arbitrarily  preferred  modern  languages  to  others — should  fail 
to  do  good.  Prejudice,  the  bane  of  Criticism,  received,  in  the 
mere  and  necessary  progress  of  this  study,  a  notice  to  quit. 
This  notice  took  various  forms  and  was  exhibited  and  attended 
,  to  in  various  ways.  P^nglaiul,  France,  and  Germany  exhibited 
I  these  dilTerences  with  a  ditl'erence  itself  very  interesting.  But 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  beads  with  very  little  difficulty. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  attempt  to  judge  the  work  presented, 
not  according  to  abstract  rules,  derived  or  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  ancient  critical  authority,  nor  according  to  its 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  famous  work  of  the  past. 
To  some  extent  this  revolutionary  proceeding  wns  forced  upon 
I  our  students  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case — it  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  benefits  of  the  extension  of  study,  and  especially 
of  the  return  to  mediaeval  literature.  To  attempt  to  justify 
that  literature,  as  Addison,  with  more  or  less  seriousness,  had 
done,  by  showing  that  it«  methods  were  after  all  not  so  very 
different  from  those  of  Homer,  or  even  Virgil,  was  in  some 
cases  flatly  impossible,  in  most  extremely  ditlicult;  white  in 
almost  all  it  carried  with  it  a  distinct  suspicion  of  burlesque. 
There  was  no  need  of  any  dislUce  of  the  classics ;  but  it  must 
have  been  and  it  was  felt  that  mediaeval  and  later  literature 
must  be  handled  differently}    And  so — insensibly  no  doubt 

■  ^  This  is  where  Hurd  u  mj  valuable.      _i;ja^^^^^^^^ 
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at  first — there  came  into  Criticism  the  sovereign  and  epoch- 
making  recognition  of  the  "leaden  rule" — of  the  fact  that 
literature  comes  6r8t  and  criticisra  after — that  ciiticism  must 
adjust  itself  to  literature,  and  not  ince  versa.  Very  likely  not 
one  of  the  meu  we  are  here  discussing  would  have  accepted 
this  doctrine  shnpliciter :  ^  indeed  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find 
it  accepted  even  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  time,  except 
in  eccentric  and  extravagant  forms.  But  it  lay  at  the 
of  all  their  practice. 

Further,  that  practice,  deprived  of  the  crutches  and  go-carts 
of  rule  and  precedent,  was  perforce  obliged  to  follow  the  natural 
path  and  play  of  the  feelings  and  faculties — to  ask  itself  firsi 
"  Do  I  like  this  ? "  then, "  How  do  I  like  it  ? "  then, "  What  qui 
ties  are  there  in  it  which  make  ma  like  it?"  Again,  these 
questions  may  not  have  formulated  themselves  quite  clearly 
to  any  of  our  group.  Again,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  many 
critics  since  who  have  at  once  fearlessly  and  faithfully  kept 
them  before  their  eyes.  But^  again  also,  these  were  the  quea-j 
tious  which,  however  blindly  and  stumblingly,  they  followedJH 
as  their  guiding  stars,  and  these  have  been  the  real  questions 
of  criticism  ever  since. 

Posipouing  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  this  new 
criticism  to  the  old,  we  may  turn  to  another  point  of  its 
differentia.  This  is  that  students  of  mediieval  literature 
especially  were — again  perforce  and  whether  they  would  or 
no — driven  to  make  excursions  into  the  region  of  Literary- 
History,  and,  what  is  more,  of  Comparative  Literary  History. 
They  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  forms — ^the  ballad 
and  the  romance  being  the  chief  of  them — which  were  either 
not  represented  at  all  or  represented  very  scantily  and  ob- 
scurely in  classical  literature,  while  they  had  been  entirely 
and  almost  pointedly  neglected  by  classical  criticism.  They 
could  not  but  see  that,  both  in  mediaeval  literature  proper 
and  in  modern,  there  were  other  forms  and  subvarieties   of 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  Hurd  Wiiuld 
hATe  accepted  it ;  it  ia  ccrtaiu  that 
Lest(in((  wuuld  not :  and  Diderot  never 


quite    reached    the  point  of  view   at 
wluch  it  presented  itaelf. 
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literature,  in  drama/  in  poetry,  in  prose,  which  difltired  extremely 
from  anything  in  ancient  letters.  In  examining  these,  with 
no  help  from  Aristotle,  or  I^nginus,  or  Horace,  they  could 
not  but  pursue  the  natural  method  of  tracing  or  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  them  to  their  origins,  and  in  so  doing  they  could 
not  but  become  conscious,  not  merely  of  the  history — so  long 
interrupted  by  a  mist  like  that  of  Mirza's  vision — of  En«^1ish 
or  French  or  whatsoever  literature  itself,  but  also  moi-e  dimly 
of  the  greater  map  of  European  literature,  as  it  spread  and 
branched  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  liomou  Empire  onwards. 
And  this  study  of  Literary  History  was  in  the  main,  this  study 
of  Comparative  Literary  History  was  almost  absolutely,  again 
a  new  thing. 

Nor  were  tl»e  actual  critical  results  which,  either  expressly 
or  incidentally,  came  from  the  exercitations  of  these  critics  of 
less  importance.  The  turn  of  tlie  tide  niny  nowhere  be  seen 
so  strongly  as  in  Joseph  Warton's  audacious  question  whether 
Pope,  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
in  England,  was  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  great  poet,  at  all ;  in 
Lessing's  proposition  to  call  the  great  Corneille,  just  re- 
habilitated as  he  had  been  by  Voltaire  himself,  Corneille 
the  Monstrous.  Tliese  things  indeed  were,  like  all  revolution- 
ary manifestos,  extravagances,  yet  the  extravagance  was  not 
only  symptomatic  but  to  a  great  extent  healthy.  It  was 
probably  impossible  as  a  matter  of  tactics — it  would  certainly 
have  been  unnatural  as  a  matter  of  history  and  human  nature 
— to  refrain  from  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemies'  country, 
from  laying  siege  to  the  enemies*  stronghold.  And  this  was 
invited  by  the  ignorant  and  insulting  depreciation  which  had 
long  been,  and  long  continued  to  be,  thrown  upon  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  precious  divisions  of  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  world. 

But  there  were  more  sober  fruits  of  the  revolt.     Hurd  might 


'  JjmmB^t  attenipt  to  confute  the 
F^rvQoh  rr  o«  Aritiotdii  u  extra- 
urdiiuLrfly  effective  act  Aonttnea,  uiil 
mtmt  roluablfl  now  and  thcu  intrinti- 
caUj.      But  it  hu   the  drawback  of 


ignuring  the  fuct  that,  though  tuuoh 
iu  Shakeei>eare  is  justified  by 
Aristotle,  much  cftu  only  be  justified 
without  him,  nnd  some  must  be  justified 
in  his  toeth. 


indeed  have  developed  farther  that  doctrine  of  Eomantic  as 
independent   of  Classical   Unity,   which   is  one  of   the    most 
important  discoveries  or  at  least  pronouncements  of  any  time, 
which    practically   established   a   modus   vittndi   between   all 
rational  Neo-claasic  and  all  rational  Romantic  criticisni,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  worked  out  as  it  deserves.     Percy's 
E^say  on  Alliterative  Metre,  despite  the  comparative  narrowness 
of  its  basis,  is  both  acute  and  successful ;  and  falls  in  interest- 
ingly witli  that  more  intelligent  devotion  to  Prosody  which  has 
up  to  the  present  time  given  better  results  than  any  **  metar^ 
critic,"  and  has  plenty  yet  to  give.     Thomas  Warton,  tbougl^| 
often  a  fanciful  and  sometimes  an  insufficiently  equipped  critic, 
was  a  critic  both  alert  and  sonnd.     Diderot  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  concentrated  that  " encyclopjedic  head"  of  his 
on  fewer  subjects,  have  been  less  anarchic,  more  subject  co^H 
harmless  convention.     But  there  are  few  better  examples  in^^ 
literature  of  the  "strong  young  devil  shut  up  in  an  iron  box" 
and  made  to  do  work — as  the  Bulgarian  peasant  dedued  the 
locomotive  to  an  English  engineer  who  went  to  the  Balkans 
after   the   war  of    1878,     We   have   not   feared   to  speak  of  ^ 
Lessing's  shortcomings,  but  though  it  is  possible  to  speak  ui-'^| 
discreetly  and  unadvisedly  of  his  merits  in  kind  and  point,  ™ 
who  shall  overpraise  them  in  degree  ?    And  the  bent  of  almost 
all  of  them  turned,  and  turned  most  beneficially,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Warton,  to  History. 

The  necessary  retrospect  of  the  achievement  of  groups  an<l 
countries  can  be  given  at  no  excessive  length.  The  Germans  had 
begun  criticism  later  than  any  other  of  the  great  nations ;  and 
they  had  hardly  passed  the  mere  "  rhetoric  "  stage  of  it  when 
France  was  leading  Europe  in  the  later  Neo-classic  phase; 
when  England  was  already,  under  the  half-unknowing  leader- 
ship of  Dryden,  sighting  the  modern  conditions ;  and  when 
Italy  and  Spain  were  passing  into  a  sort  of  temporary  dotage 
or  trance  on  the  subject.  But  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  influence  of  England  had  been  exchanged  for  that  of 
France,  and  this  latter,  itself  originally  reconimended  by  Opitz 
with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  Pli^iade  medicine,  had  got 
this  prescription  changed,  by  a  sort  of  l^erdemain  of  Time 
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the  Conjurer,  for  the  very  different  one  of  Correctness  h  la 
Boileau.  Yet  the  doses  of  Housardism  had  had  great  effect 
already,  and  the  strong  romantic  leaven  in  the  Germans,  their 
pupillary  state,  their  philosophical  leanings — above  all,  that 
restless,  irresistible,  unwearied  craving  for  knowledge  which 
characterised  them — prevented  them  from  abiding  in  the  faith 
of  Gottsched  for  any  length  of  time.  We  have  traced  the 
gropings  and  tentatives,  the  successive  stages  of  Hodmer  and 
those  about  him,  the  arrested  promise  of  J.  E.  SchlegeK  that 
Marcellus  of  German  criticism,  and  we  saw  how  Enfin  Lcssing 
vini. 

There  can,  for  once,  be  no  harm  in  attributing  part  at  least 
of  the  deserved  prominence  of  this  critic  in  German  criticism  to 
the  fact  that  he  not  only  exhibited  emffaently  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen  in  the  department,  —  un- 
wearied industry  in  study  and  philosophic  disposition  of  his 
results, — but  combined  with  this  exhibition  merits  which  they 
much  more  rarely  possess— an  intiiniite  though  irregular  ap- 
preciation, a  great  intellectual  alacrity,  and,  above  all,  a  really 
good  and  pleasant  style.  He  did  not,  unfortunately,  lielp  to  pro- 
pagate these  latter  qualities  so  much  as  he  helped  to  establish 
and  corroborate  the  former:  but  with  the  limitatious  noted  above, 
he  did  a  great  deal  in  almost  all  ways.  The  opiuion  which 
assigns  to  him,  everywhere  in  literature  more  or  less,  but  in 
criticism  most  of  all,  the  principal  share  in  tliat  enormous 
dead-lift  of  German  letters  which  marks  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which,  exceptis  exeipiendis,  may  be  said 
to  have  made  Goethe  and  Schiller  possible,  is  unquestionably 
right.  And  though  he  did  not  quite  live  to  see  the  time  when 
Germany  had  begun  to  repay  the  enormous  debta  which,  before 
his  lifetime  and  during  its  earlier  part,  she  had  accumulated 
towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  almost  saw  this :  and  he  had 
almost  more  to  do  than  any  other  with  the  counter-accumula- 
tion of  the  uecessary  funds. 

Yet  he  himself  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  debtor ;  and  to  the 
old  creditor,  France.  The  critical  history,  during  this  period, 
of  France  herself  is  the  most  curious  of  the  three  divisions 
which   here  suffice.     In  Germany,  Neo-classicism,  which  had 
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taken  no  deep  root,  was  easily  uprooted.  In  England, 
various  causes,  and  especially  the  immense  influence  of 
"dead  hand"  of  Addison  and  Pope,  and  the  living  one  of 
Johnson,  kept  back  the  Eomantic  growth  in  a  salutary  fashion, 
that  growtli  itself  was  as  steady  as  it  was  slow.  In  the  very 
year  after  Gray  died,  Coleridge  was  born :  and  the  lives  and  ^ 
work  of  tliese  two  men  mark  one  unhastiog,  unresting  line  o9fl 
Romantic  progress.  But  in  France  (as  the  two  parallel  views  ~ 
given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  last  book,  and  the  fourth 
chapter  of  this,  will  have  shown),  although  there  is  no  real 
confusion,  the  straiida  are  most  puzzlingly  twisted  during  the 
wliole  of  this  selfsame  period,  till  those  of  the  classical  colour 
break  and  ravel  away  into  almost  nothing  just  before  the  close. 
This  is  due,  no  doubtj^in  part  to  the  extreme  strength  of  what 
we  may  call  the  Neo-classic  cstahliskmmt  in  France — to  the  fact 
that  the  strong  places  of  literature  are  held  by  classical  gar- 
risons, who  take  good  care  to  let  no  unorthodox  recruit  set 
foot  in  them  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped.  But  it  is  due  also 
to  that  essential  classieality  which  has  been  noticed,  and  fully 
acknowledged,  in  the  French  literary  temper.  It  certainly 
exists :  and  it  accounts  not  merely  for  the  stubborn  resistance, 
until  its  sudden  lUbdclc,  of  Classicism  itself,  but  also  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  various  greater  critics  whom  we  have  noticed. 
Of  tlie  three  greatest  of  these  (for  Madame  de  Stael  cannot, 
I  think,  really  make  out  lier  right  to  cut  in)  Joubert  excels  ip^^ 
aphoristic  and  perennial  quality,  somewhat  (not  wholl}')  ini^| 
dependent  of  time,  and  Chateaubriand  expresses  more  fully 
than  any  one  the  tendencies  (even  in  him  much  chequered  by 
others)  which  he  was  to  live  to  see  triumphant  without  being 
quite  glad  thereat  But  Dideix)t  is,  in  principle  and  motive 
force,  however  eccentrically  working,  if  not  in  actual  expressed 

exauiple,  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  and  perhaps  the . 

most  considerable  single  figure  included  in  this  Book.     Fo^H 
in  him,  as  was  said  above,  wo  iirst  see  as  a  pervading  anct 
guiding,    if    not    explicitly    asserted,    principle    that    Impres- 
sionism which  (though  the  word  has   been  variously  used^) 
is,  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  meaning,  perhaps  more 

*  See  Index  to  vol.  u 
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appropriate  to  "  Modern  "  criticism  than  any  other  sinp;le  term. 
As  we  have  seen  and  put  from  many  diflerent  sides,  the 
general  tendency  of  ancient  and  of  Neo-classic  critics  was 
always  to  separate  the  work  as  much  aa  possible  from  the 
worker,  and  (except  as  regarded  oratory  and  partly  drama) 
still  more  from  the  hearer  and  reader — this  being  done  for  the 
freedom  of  considering  it,  not  so  much  in  and  by  itself,  as  in 
relation  to  ideal  and  a  priori  schedules  of  its  kind,  quality,  and 
appurtenant  rules.  There  had  been  partial  and  half-conscious 
revolts  or  declensions  from  this  in  individuals,  from  Louginus 
to  Castelvetro,  and  from  Castelvetro  to  Fontenelle.  But 
Diderot  is  almost  the  first  person  who  habitually,  naturally,  ns 
a  matter  of  course,  isolates  the  work  loitk  himself,  considers  it 
in  its  form  and  pressure  as  printed  on  khn.  And  this  is  almost, 
or  altogether,  a  new  Covenant  of  Criticism. 

The  performance  of  England  here  was  not  so  fruitful  of  great 
critical  personalities — for  her  greatest,  Johnson,  was  in  inten- 
tion, though  by  no  means  wholly  in  performance,  on  the  other 
side.  Nor,  though  the  English  /Esthetics  were  inHueiitiol 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  can  they  be  ranked  very  high.  In 
the  other  chief  branch,  however,  of  that  practical  operation 
which  has  been  noticed,  the  rediscovery  and  revaluation  of  the 
capital  of  the  literature  for  critical  purposes,  England  takes 
the  most  important  position  of  all — less  by  the  excellence  of 
the  workers  (though  this  was  not  inconsiderable)  than  in  con- 
sequence of  the  richness  of  their  material.  Tlie  Frencli,  ex- 
cept from  the  antiquarian  side,  were  still  neglecting,  and  even 
for  the  most  part  despising,  their  own  old  treasures,  which  were 
themselves  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  England :  and  the 
Germans,  though  not  neglectful  of  what  they  had,  had  less, 
and  dealt  with  it  in  a  less  thoroughly  literary  spirit.  But 
Gray,  Percy,  Hurd,  the  Wartons  (especially  Thomas),  and  all 
tlie  painful  and  meritorious  editors  from  Theobald  to  Tyrwhitt, 
were  engaged,  independently  in  intention,  but  in  fact  system- 
atically enough,  not  merely  in  clearing  away  rubbish  and 
bringing  treasures  to  light,  but  in  combating  the  prejudices 
and  doing  away  with  the  delusions  and  ignorances  which  had 
led  to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  those  treasures  themselves. 
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Even  those  other  nations  which  directly  contributed  little  or 
nothing '  to  criticism  during  the  time,  contributed,  as  we  have 
Been,  something  also  under  this  head  by  examination  of  their 
own  literatures,  and  something  more  by  their  adoption  and 
following  of  English,  or  of  French,  or  (towards  the  end)  of 
German  also.  Towards  any  wide  comparative  study  of  liter- 
ature, indeed,  this  period  made  but  a  far-off  approach :  that 
could  not  come  till  later,  though  it  is  the  glory  of  Germany, 
in  the  second  division  of  the  time,  with  which  we  shall  deal 
presently,  to  have  begun  the  attack  itself,  and  made  it  some- 
thing more.  But  the  study  of  the  individual  literature  at 
different  periods  has  very  much  the  same  kind  of  widening 
and  altering  power  as  the  study  of  dlHerent  literatures,  and 
this  at  least  was  vigorously  pursued. 

For  after  all  it  is  History  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  critical 
— as  of  almost  every  other — matter.  To  judge  you  must 
know, — must  know  not  merely  the  so-called  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  and  written  (for  how  are  you  to  know 
the  best  till  you  know  the  rest  ?),  but  to  know  all,  or  something 
of  all,  that  has  been  written,  and  done,  and  thought  by  the  un- 
dulating and  diverse  animal  called  Man.  His  undulation  and 
his  diversity  will  play  you  tricks  still,  know  you  never  so 
widely ;  but  the  margin  of  error  will  be  narrower,  the  mo 
widely  you  know.  The  most  perfect  critical  work  that  we  hav 
—that  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  Longinus — is  due  in  its  good 
ness  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  writers'  knowledge  of  what 
was  open  to  them,  in  its  occasional  badness  and  lack  of  per- 
fection to  the  fact  that  everything  was  not  open  to  them  to 
know.  "The  goodness  of  our  goodness  when  we're  good"  Is 
due  to  our  knowing  a  little  more,  and  the  more  frequent  bad- 
ness of  our  badness  when  we  are  bad  to  nur  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  know  it  thorouglily. 

^  Witli,  once  uoro,  th«  great  excepUun  luid  anticipatiuo  of  Vioo. 
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"  To  the  young  I  would  remark  UuU  it  U  alt0ay$  unwise  to  judge  of  cmy- 
thing  by  it$  defects ;  the  first  attempt  ought  to  be  to  discover  Us  excd- 
lences. " — CoLBBlDOB. 

"  H  ne  satxiit  pas  de  quoi  itaierU  faites  Us  limitea  de  Tart." — Victor 
Hugo. 

"  Saroir  bien  lire  un  livre  en  le  jugeant  ehemin  faisant,  et  sans  cesser  de 
U  go&ter,  c*est  presque  tout  Vart  du  critiq^tr.** — Saikte-Bbuvb, 
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There  are  many  diHerence;?,  real  and  imaginary,  partial  i 
general,  parallel  and  cross,  between  ancient,  and  mediaeval,  and 
Wordgteorth  ^^^cm  poetry ;  but  there  is  one,  very  striking,  of 
and  a   kind  vrhich   specially  differentiates   ancient  and^U 

Coendift.  mediitval  (except  Dante)  from  modem.  In  th^^^ 
former  class  of  poets  the  "  critic  whom  every  poet  must 
contain"  was  almost  entirely  silent,  or  conveyed  his  criticism 
through  his  verse  only.  It  would  have  been  of  the  very 
first  interest  to  have  an  Essay  from  the  hand  of  Euripides 
justifying  his  decadent  and  sentiineut*il  fashion  of  drama,  or 
from  that  of  Lucretius  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  didactic 
verse :  but  the  lips  of  neither  were  unsealed  in  this  direction. 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prepared  and 
ready  to  put  the  rationale  of  his  own  verse,  his  own  beliefs 
about  poetry,  into  prose:  so  at  the  Kenaissance  were  the 
poets  of  Italy  and  iVance;  so  was  Dryden.  so  was  Pope. 

In  no  instance,  however,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  Pl^iade 
and  Du  Bellay'a  Dtfcnsc  tt  Illustration^  did  a  protagonist  of 


the  new  poetry  take  the  field  in  prose  so  early  and  so  aggress- 
ively as  did  Wordsworth  in  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition 
>of  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  none,  without  exception,  was  such  an 
attack  so  searchiugly  criticised  und  so  powerfully  seconded, 
with  corrections  of  its  mistakes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  chapters  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  in  which  Coleridge 
examined  Wordsworth's  examination.  These,  it  is  true,  came 
later  in  time,  but  when  the  campaign,  whereof  the  first  sword 
had  been  drawn  in  the  Lyrical  Ballade,  and  the  first  horn 
blown  in  the  Preface  of  their  second  edition,  though  far  gone 
was  not  finished,  wlien  the  final  blows,  by  the  hands  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  liad  still  to  be  struck. 

The  Preface,  with   the   little  group  of   other   prefaces  and 
observations   which    supplements    it,^    provides   a    bundle    of 

■  Tiuformer'*  documents  uuequalled  in  interest  except  by  the  Dc 
I  PrtfattA.  Vulgari  Eloqnio  in  the  special  class,  while,  as  it 
happens,  it  goes  directly  against  the  tenor  of  that  precious 
booklet.  Wordsworth,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  been  deeply 
annoyed  by  the  neglect  or  the  contemptuous  reception  of  the 
Lyrical  BcUlads,  to  whicli  hardly  any  one  liad  done  justice 
except  the  future  Archdeacon  Wran^ham,  while  his  own 
poems  in  simple  language  had  oflended  even  more  than  Tfu 
Aneieni  Mariiier  had  puzzled.  To  some  extent  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that — his  part  of  the  scheme  being  to  make  the  familiar 
poetical,  just  as  it  was  Coleridge's  to  make  the  unfamiliar 
acceptable,  the  uncommon  common — the  refusal  of  "poetic 
diction  "  which  he  here  advances  and  defends  was  a  vera  cama, 
a  true  actuating  motive.  But  there  is  also,  I  think,  no  doubt 
that,  as  so  often  happens,  resentment,  and  a  dogged  deter- 
mination to  "spite  the  fools,"  made  him  here  represent  the 
principle  as  much  more  deliberately  carried  out  than  it  actually 
was.  And  the  same  doggedness  was  no  doubt  at  the  root  of 
his   repetition  of  this  principle  in   all  his   subsequent   prose 


I 
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*  It  i«  wiuely  usual  in  editions  of 
Wordsworth  to  print  tbeoe  together 
and  oooMcutiralj.  They  ara  so  shtirt, 
and  aoflMtible  in  so  many  dlffiaretit 
ihapMy  that  it  aeenu  su|»erfluous  to 
give  page-referenoea  to  any  particular 


edition.  The  Letter  to  n  Frittui  of 
HobeH  Bvmt  {1816)  (which  Mr  Rhys 
has  included  in  the  Literary  PampklHt 
noticed  eUcwhere)  ih  lei^e  purely  liter* 
ary,  hut  Iiaa  important  passages, 
esiwcially  that  on  Tam  o'  ShtnUer. 
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observations,  though,  as  has  been  clear  from  the  tirst  to 
almost  all  impartial  observers,^  he  never,  from  Tintent 
Abbey  onwards,  achieves  his  highest  poetry,  and  very  rarely 
achieves  high  poetry  at  all,  without  putting  that  principle 
in  his  pocket. 

That  the  actual  preface  begins  with  a  declaration  that  he 

was  ratlier  more  than  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  poems, 

-j^^         and  that  the  appearance  of  a  systematic  defence  is 

Lyrical      Set  down  to  "  request  of  friends,"  is  of  course  not  in 

^lUtls,     t^g    \i&BS%   surprising,  and   will    only   confirm    any 

student  of  human  nature  in  the  certainty  that  pique 

was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

there  is  no  more  typical  example  of  an  aggressive-defensive 

plaidoyer  iu  the  whole  history  of  literature. 

It  begins  with  sufficient  boldness  and  originality  (indeed 
'*  W.  W."  was  never  deficient  in  either)  with  admission  that 
"  by  writing  in  verse,  an  author  is  supposed  to 
make  a  formal  engagement  that  he  will  gratify 
certain  habits  of  association/'  and  merely  urging  that  these 
habits  have  varied  remarkably.  The  principle  here  is  sound 
enough ;  it  is  in  effect  the  same  which  we  have  traced  iu 
previous  "romantic"  criticism  from  Shenstone  onwards;  but 
the  historical  illustrations  are  unfortunate.  They  are  "the 
age  of  Catullus,  Ttrence,  and  Lucretius"  contrasted  with  that 
of  Statins  and  Claudian,  and  "the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher"  with  that  of  Donne  and  Cowley  or 
Dryden  and  Pope.  The  nisus  of  the  school  towards  the 
historic  argument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  imperfect 
education  in  literary  history,  could  hardly  be  better  illus- 
trated.  For,  not  to  quibble  about  the  linking  of  Statins  and 
Claudian,  the  age  of  Catullus  and  Lucretius  was  most  certainly 
iwt  the  age  of  Terence;  and  the  Enjli^h  pairs  are  still  more 
luckless.     Donne  and  Cowley,  Shrkespeare  and  Beaumont  and 

1  I  have  hotl  to  inwrl  "ftlmott"  «iDc«  bat  of  nuch  obtervera,  even  if  they  do 

thiifchapter  was  first  written.  MA  salute  uot  Agree   with   me,   lire   dinpoeed  to 

to  iny  friend  Profeasor  Rftleigh.     Tie  a*'  -I't   that   W.    "W.   sAid    more    thui 

ref^uUr  WordxwurthiAn   la,  of  course,  he  meant,  and  even   to  some  ext«ot 

uut   an    "  impartial  nb»errer  "  at  all.  what  he  did  not  mean. 
And  I  have  generally  found  that  the 


J 


Fletcher,  are  bad  enough  in  themselves  :  but  the  postpouewent 
of  Donne  to  the  twin  dramatists,  when  he  was  the  elder  of 
Fletcher  probably  by  six  or  seven  years,  of  Beaumont  by 
ten  or  twelve,  is  rather  sad.  However,  it  is  not  on  history 
that  Wordsworth  bases  his  attack. 

His  object,  he  tells  us,  was  to  choose  incidents  and  illustra- 
tions from  common   life;   to   relate   and  describe  them,  as  far 
TV  nrt/u-      *^  ^^  possible,  in  a  selection  of  language  really 
9HCJU  afjamM  used  by  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  over 
iSo'^atu/       them  a  certain  colouring  of  imagination,  whereby 
^■«Mfl  oifainst  ordinary  things  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
an  unusual  aspect — a  long  but  much  less  forcible 
appendix  examining  why  the  life  aa  chosen  was  not  merely 
"  ordinary,"  but  "  rustic  and  humble/*    The  kernel  of  his  next 
paragraph  is  the  famous  statement  that  all  good  poetry  is  "  the 
^spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings,"  and  then,  after  a 
little  divagation,  he  sets  to  work  to  show  how  such  a  style 
aa  he  was  using  was  adapted  to  be  the  channel  of  such  an 
overflow.     He  utterly  refuses  Personification :  he  "  has  taken 
as  much  pains  to  avoid  what  is  called   Poetic  Diction  as  is 
Kordinarily  taken  to  produce  it";  he  "has  at  all  times  eiideav- 
"oured  to  look  steadily  at  the  subject  with  little  falsehood  of 
description";  and  he  has  not  only  denied  himself  false  poetic 
Hdiction,  but  many  expressions  in  themselves  proper  and  beauti- 
^Klal,  which  have  been  foolishly  repeated  by  bad  poets  till  they 
^^became  disgusting.    A  selected  sonnet  from  Gray  ^  is  then  rather 
^Kcaptiously  attacked  for  the  sake  of  showing  (what  certainly 
few  will  admit)  that,  in  its  only  part  of  value,  the  language 
diifers  in  no  respect  from  that  of  prose:  whence  the  heretic 
goea  farther  and,   first   asserting  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  Prose  and  that  of  Poetry, 
proceeds  in  a  note  to  object  lo  the  opposition  of  Poetry  and 
Prose  at  all,  and  to  the  regarding  of  the  former  as  synonymous 
with  metrical   composition.      Then   he   asks  what  a  poet  is: 
and  answers  himself  at  great  length,  dwelling  on  the  poet's 
philosophical  mission,  but  admitting  that  it  is  his  business  to 
give  pleasure.    He  anticipates  the  objection,  "  Why,  then,  do 

'  That  oa  the  death  of  WwU 


^^K^^^BSS^^^I 
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t  nite  in  Proec?"  with  the  rather  weak  retort,  "Wby 
I  mat  add  Uie  charm  of  metrical  langua^  to  what  I 
aj  7"  A  little  later  comes  the  other  famous  defiDition 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillicy,'*  with  a  long 
f  iiM'dingiy  imsaccessfal  attempt  to  vindicate  some  work 
from  the  charge  of  being  ludicrous.  And  the 
with  two  candid  but  singularly  damaging  ad- 
that  there  is  a  pleasure  confeeaedly  produced  by  met- 
compoaitiona  very  different  from  his  own,  and  that,  m 
entirely  to  enjoy  the  poetry  which  he  is  undertaking,  it 
I  OTttld  be  necessary  to  give  up  much  of  what  is  ordinarily 
VfvloTed. 

Tliere  is  an  appendix  specially  devoted  to  "Poetic  Diction' 

■I  which  Wordsworth  develops  his  objection   to  this.     His 

f.  argument   is   curious,  and  from  his  own   point  of 

■^■ufli.    view  rather  risky.     Early  poets  wrote  from  passiou, 

^Miw  IHc-  yet  naturally,  and  so  used  figurative  language :  latei 

ones,  without  feeling  passion,  imitated  tlieni  in  the 

1  of  Figures,  and  so  a  purely  artificial  diction  was  formed 

also  metre  was  early  added,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 

jaymbol  or  promise  of  poetic  diction  itself.     To  which  of  course 

it  is   only   necessary   to  register  the   almost   fatal  deamrrer, 

'•Wliy,  if   the  early  poets  used  figurative  language  different 

from  ordinary,  may  not  later  ones  do  so  ?  or  do  you   mean 

»that  Greek  shoemakers  of  Homer's  time  said  korutkaiolos  and 
dolichoskionl*'     Again,  "How  about  this  curious  early  *  super- 
adding *  of  metre  ?     AVhere  is  your  evidence  ?  and  supposing 
I  you  could  produce  any,  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  further 
query,  'If  the  metre  was  superadded,  what  could  have  been 
the   reason,  except  that  some  superaddition  was  felt   to   be 
wanted?'" 
It  is  proof  of  the  rather  prejudiced  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  that,  in  some  subsequent  criticisms  of  par- 
ticulars,  he  objects  to  Cnwper's  "church-going  bell" 
Critical       as  "  a  Strange  abuse  " — from  which  we  must  suppose 
Paptra.       ^^j^^^.  ^^  himself  uever  talked  of  a  "dining-room."  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  room  no  more  dines  than  the  bell  goea 
to  church.     The  later  papers  on  "Poetr}-  as  a  Study,"  a^^ 
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I"  Poetry  as  Observation  and  Description,"  are  also  full  of  in- 
teresting matter,  though  liere.  as  before,  their  literary  history 
leaves  much  to  desire,  and  though  they  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  characteristic  stubbornness  with  which  Wordsworth 
clings  to  his  theory.  The  most  remarkable  example  probably 
of  this  stubbornness  is  the  asloiiishiiig  note  to  the  letter  on 
the  last-named  subject  (addressed  to  Sir  George  Beaumont),  in 
which,  after  attributing  to  the  poet  Observation,  .Sensibility, 
Retlection,  Information,  Invention,  and  Judgment,  lie  adds,  with 
B  a  glance  at  liis  enemy,  Metre — "  As  sensibility  to  harmony  of 
numbers  and  the  pov:er  of  prodvcing  it  are  incariahbj  attend- 
ants on  the  faculties  above  specified,  nothing  has  been  said 
Iapou  those  requisites."  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  colossal 
petUio  j/rineipti,  and  at  the  same  time  no  more  sublime  ignoring 
of  facta,  to  be  found  in  all  literature,  titan  that  *' invariably." 
Interesting,  however,  as  the  Preface  and  its  satellites  are  in 
themselves,  they  are  far  more  interesting  as  the  occasion  of 
Cokrutijt'B  the  much  longer  examination  of  the  main  document 
enmiMatKm  ^iijch  forms  the  centre,  and  as  criticism  the  most 
fooKA'a  valuable  part,  of  the  Biographia  Literarin  ^  of  Cole- 

***•**•  ridge,  Wordsworth's   fellow- worker   in    these    same 

Lyrical  Ballads.  That  Wordsworth  was  himself  not  wholly 
pleased  with  this  criticism  of  his  criticism,  we  know :  and  it 
-would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  been — -nay,  if  a  much  less 
arrogant  and  egotistical  spirit  than  his  had  taken  it  quite 
kindly.  Bat  Coleridge  was  on  this  occasion  entirely  within 
his  right.  The  examination,  though  in  some  parts  unsparing 
enou'^h,  was  conducted  throughout  in  the  most  courteous,  in- 

■  deed  in  the  most  eulogistic,  tone ;  the  critic,  especially  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,^  could  not  be  denied  the  right  of 
pointing  out   the   limits  of  his   agreement  with  a  manifesto 

■  which,  referring  as  it  did  to  joint  work  of  his  and  another's, 
might  excusably  be  supposed  to  represent  his  conclusions  as 

I  well  as  those  of  liis  fellow-worker. 
As  to  his  competence  for  the  task,  there  could  even  then 
be  little,  and  can  now  be  no,  dispute.     Wordsworth  himself, 


'  I  hAT«  uMd,  (Uid  refer  tu,  the  Bohn 
gdition  of  Coleridge'ii  Pro*e  Works. 
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though  he  has  left  some  valuable  critical  dicta,  had  by  ua 
means  all,  or  even  very  many,  of  the  qualifications  of  a  critic 
His  intellect,  save  at  his  rare  moments  of  highest  poetical 
inspiration,  was  rather  strong  tlian  fine  or  subtle ;  and  it  could 
not,  even  at  those  moments,  be  described  as  in  any  degree 
Hexible  or  wide-ranging.  He  carried  into  literature  the  tem- 
perament of  the  narrowest  tlieological  partisan ;  and  would 
rather  that  a  man  were  not  poetically  saved  at  all,  than  that 
he  were  saved  while  not  following  "  W.  W.'s  "  own  way.  His 
reading,  moreover,  was  far  from  wide,  and  his  intense  self- 
centredness  made  him  iudiflereut  about  extending  it:  while 
he  judged  everythint,'  that  he  did  read  witli  reference  to 
himself  and  his  own  poetry. 

In  all  these  respects,  except  poetical  intensity,  Coleridge 
was  his  exact  opposite.  But  for  a  certain  uncertainty,  a  sort 
His  critical  ^^  Will-o'- the- Wispisliness  which  displays  itself 
qt*aiiji-  in  some  of  his  individual  critical  estimates — and  for 
crt^ioH--.  ^j^g  j^Q  well-known  inability  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs, which  is  not  perhaps  identical,  or  even  closely  con- 
nected, with  this  uncertainty, — he  might  be  called,  he  may 
perhaps  even  in  spite  of  tiiem  be  called,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  critics  of  the  world.  He  had  read  immensely,  and 
much  of  his  reading  had  been  in  the  philosophy  of  i^sthetics, 
more  in  pure  literature  itselt  The  play  of  his  intellect — when 
opium  and  natural  tendency  to  digression  did  not  drive  it 
devious  and  muddle  it — was  marvellously  subtle,  flexible,  and 
fine.  He  could  take  positions  not  his  own  with  remarkable 
alacrity  i  was  nothing  if  not  logical,  and  few  things  more  than 
historical-literary,  further,  such  egotisms  as  came  into  play 
in  this  particular  quarrel  all  made  for  righteousness  iu  his 
case,  while  they  were  snares  to  Wordsworth.  It  may  be  un- 
gracious, but  is  not  unfair,  to  say  that  Wordsworth's  contempt 
for  poetic  diction,  and  his  belittling  of  metre,  arose  very  mainly 
from  the  fact  that,  iu  his  case,  intense  meaning  was  absolutely 
required  to  save  his  diction  from  stiffness  on  the  one  band 
and  triviality  on  the  other,  while  he  had  no  very  special 
metrical  gifts.  Coleridge,  though  he  certainly  had  no  lack 
of  meaning,   and   could   also   write   simply  enough   when   he 
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cbose,  was  a  motrist  ^  such  as  we  have  not  more  than  five  or 
six  even  in  English  poetry,  and  could  colour  and  harmonise 
I  language  iu  such  a  way  that,  at  his  best,  not  Shakespeare 
H  himself  is  his  superior,  and  hardly  any  one  else  his  equal. 
The  old,  the  true,  sense  of  Cui  hono  ?  comes  in  here  victoriously. 
'  It  was  certainly  to  Wordsworth's  interest  that  diction  and 
B  XDetre  should  be  relegated  to  a  low  placa  Coleridge,  though 
he  had  personal  reasons  for  taking  their  part,  could  do  well 
without  them,  and  was  not  obliged  to  be  their  champion. 

However  all  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  discussion  of  Wordsworth's  literary  theories,  in 
Cnusyalin-  ^^^V^-  ^^v.  to  xxii.  of  the  Biogtaphia.  Some  have 
teyrity  of  held  that  Coleridge  could  not  write  a  book ;  more 
Am  crUtque,  Y^QyQ  laid  it  down  that  he  never  did  write  one. 
Certainly  the  title  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  Biograpkid  as  a 
whole  only  by  the  most  elastic  allowance,  while  large  parts 
of  \t  are  at  best  episodes,  and  at  worst  sheer  divngfitions.  But, 
if  books  were  not  sacred  things,  it  would  be  possible,  and  of 
no  inconsiderable  advuniage,  to  sub-title  this  part  of  the 
book  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  which  guided  the 

PLyriml  Ballads,  and  Mr  Wordswrn'tKn  Acmuni  of  Thein^  to 
print  this  alone  as  substantive  text,-  and  to  arrange  all  the 
rest  as  notes  and  appendices. 

I  The  examination  begins  with  an  interesting,  and  (whether 
£pimethean  or  not)  quite  probable  and  very  illuminative 
AnolyMis  account  of  the  actual  plan  of  the  Ballads,  and  tlie 
9fi^-  principle  on  which  the  shares  were  allotted.  He 
and  his  friend,  he  tells  us,  had,  during  their  neighbourly  inter- 
course iu  Somei-set,  often  talked  of  the  two  cardinal  points 
of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power 
of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of 
imagination.     And   he   illustrates   this  finely,  by  instancing 


I 


^  In  pr»i:tice,  thuugh  nut  (tlwsjrfi  iu  "  I  have,  HiDue  thit  was  written,  en> 

lli«or7 :  for  his  ffttiiutu  explmmliuu  uf  denvoureil    to    do    sometbing   of    tbe 

his  ChrittalMi  metra  ia  AdiuUteil,  evcD  kind  for  a  practical  purpose  (to  which 

b;  Ml  ttuthurily  who  takes  Huch  dlf-  nothing  in  sacred)  iii  oiy  loex  Critiei 

ferent  view*  uf  pronoHy  from  mine  lui  (L<mdou  %nA  Boston,  Mms.,  1603),  pp. 

Mr  Robert  Bridgck,  tu  be  iiuito  wnmg.  303-305. 
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the  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  of  mocm- 
light  or  sunset,  communicate  to  familiar  objects. 

The  Ballads  were  to  illustrate   both   kinds:  and  the  poew 
were  to  divide  the  parts  generally  on  the  principle  of  Coleridge 
The  '•  »M«-    eiideavouring  to  make  the  unfamiliar  credible,*  and 
pmMion  of   Wordsworth  the  familiar  charming.     And   with  a 
di^Ut/,*'    charity  which,  I  fear,  the  Prrfaee  will  not  bear,  he 
proceeds  to  represent  its  contentions  as  applying  only  to  tha 
practical  poetical  attempt  which  Wordsworth,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  was  on  this  occasion  making.     He  admits  hoff- 
ever,   that  Wordsworth's  expressions   are   at  any  rate  some- 
times equivocal,  and  indicates  his  own  standpoint  pretty  early 
and  pretty  decisively  by  calling  the  phrase  "  language  of  real 
life"   unfortunate.     And  then  he  proceeds  to  state   his  owQ 
view  with  very  frequent  glances — and   more  than   glances— 
at  his  companion's. 

From  the  tirst.,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  on  one  of  the 
two  cardinal  points — the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  metre 
AtiU^dA  in  poetry — he  is,  though  hardly  to  be  called  in 
fa  HfliTL  t;^o  minds,  for  some  reason  or  other  reluctant  to 
speak  out  his  one  mind.  The  revival  of  this  old  heresy  among 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  is  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  in  that  their  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  by  no  means  pronounced  on  the  other  side  in 
theory,  and  that  therefore  they  themselves  had  no  excuse 
of  reaction.  No  one  who,  at  however  many  removes,  followed 
or  professed  to  follow  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  could  deny 
that  the  subject,  not  the  form,  made  poetry  and  poems.  But 
just  as  the  tyranny  of  a  certain  poetic  diction  led  Wordsworth 
and  others  to  strike  at  all  poetic  diction,  so  the  tyranny  of 
certain  metres  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  question  the 
necessity  of  metre  in  general.  At  any  rate  Coleridge's  language, 
though  not  his  real  drift,  is  hesitating  and  sometimes  almost 
self -contradictory.     He  will  on  the  same  page  grant  that  '*all 


^  Or,  M  be  puu  it  in  ob«  of  the  gre*t 
cnticftl  phrue*  of  the  worltU  "  to  pro- 
duce th&t  willing  rupmmom  •/  ifw> 
bdUf/or  Uu  mnmeM  which  ooostitatve 


poetic  faith.**     It  denvea    of    coune 
from   AristoUe,  bat  the  ftdvAnoe 
the  origiuftl  ii  imiiNBM. 
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compoBitions  to  which  this  charm  oi  metre  is  superadded, 
whatever  their  contents,  may  be  called  poems/'  and  yet  lay 
down  that  a  poem  is  "  that  species  of  composition  which  is  op- 
posed to  works  of  science  by  proposing  for  its  immediate  object 
pleasure,  not  truth,"  and  (after  adding  to  this  a  limitation, 
donbtless  intended  to  take  in  metre,  but  nebulous  enough  to 
justify  Peacock  himself,^)  will  once  more  clear  off  his  own  mist 
by  saying  that  if  any  one  "  chooses  to  call  every  composition 
a  poem  which  is  rhyme  or  measure  or  both,  I  must  leave 
his  opinion  uncontroverted." 

That  he  himself  saw  the  muddle  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
opposite  page  contains  a  curious  aeries  of  apario'  which  show 
the  difliculty  of  applying  his  own  definition."  The  first  (i.e., 
fourteenth)  chapter  ends  with  a  soft  shower  of  words,  rhetoric- 
ally pleasing  rather  than  logically  cogent,  about  the  poet 
*'  bringing  the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity " ;  "  fusing  the 
faculties,  each  into  each,  by  the  synthetic  and  magical  power 
of  imagination,"  reconciling  differences  and  opposites.  "  Finally, 
good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its  drapery, 
emotion  its  life,  and  imagination  the  soul."  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sbcteenth  the  author  turns  with  endent  relief  from 
the  de6nition  of  the  perhaps  indefinable  to  an  illustration  of 
it  by  discussing  Venus  and  Adonis.  Here,  though  it  would 
be  pleasant,  it  would  be  truancy  to  follow  him. 

This  study,  however,  is  by  no  means  otiose.  It  leads  him 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  of  "  the  present  age/'  a 


>  *•  Aiid  fnnu  all  "tber  species  having 

,Xhv  ubject  iu  cuinoion  with  it,  it  w 

d  txcriuiitiiftted   by   propofiing   tit   itMlf 

Ifeuck    delight    froo)    the   wtiole   u*    i« 

[voni^iattblD    with   a    dlstiuct    gratifica- 

^t.ioii  from  each  component  port."     This 

Sw  the  dialect  of  "Cimmerian  I^ge" 

.  Uith    n   vengeance  t      An    attempt    to 

expound    it     will    be     faund     in     the 

ftbetnci  of  the  Ltctiirct  of  1811  gi%*en 

hf  J.  P.  Collier:   but  it  ahedi  little 

llight.      And   simpler   Estesian   delini- 

tiwu*   elsewhere — "Prose  is  woriU   in 

g«KKi  order :  poetry  the  best  words  in 

VOU  III. 


the  I»€Bt  order,"  &c. — labour  likewiw) 
under  the  common  currte  that  Poetry 
eacapeii  them.  What  better  words  in 
what  bettor  order  tluui  the  Lord'H 
Pi-ajer  i     Is  that  iKwtrj- 1 

'^  The  extraordinary  critical  geniutt 
of  Coleridge  ctin  liardly  he  better  shown 
than  by  his  gliub  here  on  the  FetrouiAii 
enigma,  PnrcipiOinduM  tti  liber  wpirituM^ 
to  which  wo  liave  referred  so  often. 
The  poet — the  image  is  not  Coleridge's, 
but  1  think  it  very  fairly  illustrates 
his  view^-Wcfej  the  reader's  own  genius, 
and  both  together  attAin  tlie  goal. 
0 
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comparison  of  which  not  the  least  notable  point  is  a  i-eference 
Btew9Hs  <m  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Vvlgari  Elofptio}  Coleridge  seeius  onlj 
ShalMjKaTeAlo  have  known  it  in  the  Italian  translation;  but 
Poems.  jj^  -g  much  that  he  should  have  known  it  at  all: 

and  though  he  does  not  try  to  bring  out  its  diametrical  op- 
position to  "Wordsworth,  that  opposition  must  liave  been,  con- 
sciously or  uucoQsciously,  in  his  niiud.  And  then  he  comes 
back  to  Words wortli  himself. 

He  now  (chap,  xvii.)  strikes  into  a  line  less  complimentary 
and  more  corrective  than  his  earlier  remarks.     It  is  true,  he 
ehaU^jH'jtfi     says,  that  much   of   modern  poetic  style  is   false,  ''^ 
W'ordsworih  ^^^  [\^^^  some  of  the  pleasure  ffiven  by  it  is  false     * 

on  *•  rf^l '         .  r  o  .' 

and  "ni5(ic"  likewise.      It    is    true,    further,    that    W.    W.   has     ' 
^i/«'  done  good   by  his  sticklings  for  simplicity.     But 

Coleridge  cannot  follow  him  in  asserting  that  "  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  language 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life."  And  he  proceeds 
to  show,  by  argumt-nts  so  obvious  and  so  convincing  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them,  that  a  doctrine  of  this 
kind  is  neither  adequate  nor  accurate — that  Wordsworth's  own 
poems  do  not  bear  it  out,  and  (pushing  farther)  that  poetry 
Imust  be  *'  rfwrealised "  (he  does  not  use  the  word)  as  much 
as  possible.  He  proceeds,  cautiously  and  politely,  but  very 
decidedly,  to  set  the  puerilities  and  anilities^  of  The  Idiot  Boy 
and  The  Tkm^ii  in  a  clear  light,  which  uiust  have  been  extremely 
disagreeable  to  their  arrogant  author;  and  goes  on  to  pull 
W.  W.'s  arguments,  as  well  as  his  examples,  to  shreds  aod 
thrums.  If  you  eliminate,  he  says  (and  most  truly),  a  rustic's 
poverty  of  thought  and  his  "  provincialism  and  grossness," 
you  get  nothing  different  from  "  the  language  of  any  other 
man  of  commou-seuse,"  so  that  he  will  not  help  you  in  the 
lease;  liis  speech  does  not  in  any  degree  represent  the  result 
of  special  and  direct  communing  with  nature.  Nay,  "real" 
in  the  phrase  "real  life"  is  itself  a  wholly  treacherous  and 


'  ThU  (chap.  xvL,  uot  long  Rt'lw 
tbe  beginning  (p.  157.  ed.  Bohn))  ii 
ttie  reference  cited  above,  i-  419,  note. 
It  U  very  alighl,  auJ  merely  concerna 
DAute's     jcftlousy     ioT     lii«     mother 


ttiugue, 

'  These  tenua  ar«  aaed  witt) 
offeuMive  intention,  but  in  strict  n 
cnce  to  the  matter  of  tlte  poems. 
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quivocal  adjective.     Nor  will  you  do  any  good  by  adding  "in 

.  state  of^xaitement." 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  eighteenth,  Coleridge  carries  the 
fray  farther  still  into  the  enemy's  country,  hitting  the  blot 
**Prw€'*dic-  ^"''"^  though  W.  W /a_a:cer^  Juay  be^qiute^  ordinaryj 
fioHond  their  arrangement  is  not.  And  after  wheeling 
mttrt  aijatn.  q^^^  j,j  ^j^jg  ^^y^  j-^g  comes  at  last  to  the  main 

Bttack.  which  he  has  so  often  feinted,  on  Wordsworth's  astound- 
ing dictum  that  "there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  prose  aud  metrical  com- 
position." After  clearing  his  friend  (and  patient)  from  an 
insinuation  of  paradox,  he  becomes  a  little  "metaphysical"— 
perhaps  because  he  cannot  help  it,  perhaps  to  give  himself 
courage  for  the  subsequent  accusation  of  "  sophistry "  which 
he  ventures  to  bring.  Of  course,  he  says,  there  are  phrases 
»rhich.  beautiful  in  poetry,  are  quite  inappropriate  in  prose. 

he  question  is,  *'  Are  there  no  others  which,  proper  in  prose, 

ould  l>o  out  of  place  in  metrical  poetry  aud  vice  versa  f"  And 
he  has  no  doubt  about  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
urging  the  origin  of  metre  (for  which,  as  we  saw,  Wordsworth 
jlid  not  attempt  to  account),  and  its  etfects  of  use  and  pleasure. 
He  will  not  admit  the  appeal  to  nursery  rhymes  ;  aud  he 
confesses  (a  confession  which  must  have  given  W.  W.  dire 

fTence)  that  he  should  have  liked  Alice  Fell  and  the  others 
uch  better  in  prose. 

On  the  whole,  Coleridge  still  shows  too  great  timidity.     Jle 
obviously   and  incomprehensibly   afraid   of   acknowledging 
pleasure   in    the    metre   itself.      But  —  in   this  differing  more 

gnally  from  Wordsworth  than  from  Wordsworth's  uncom- 
promising opponents — he  says,  "  I  write  in  metre,  hecattse  1 

m    about   to    use   a   language   difTerent   from   that  of  prose." 
^_iud,  though  on  grounds  lower  than  the  highest,  he  finallyi 
plucks  up  courage  to  declare  that  "Metre  is  the  proper  form! 

(  poetry :    and    poetry  [is]  imperfect    and   defective  without\ 
metre."     'Twill  serve,  especially  when  he  brings  up  in  support, 
trianan  fashion,  "  the  instinct  .Qt_seeking  unity  by  harmonious 

cljustinenl/'    aud    "  the    pnictice    of    the    best   poets    of    all 
uutries  and  of  all  ages." 
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It  is  perhaps  an  anti- climax,  though  a  very  Coleridgean 
one,  when  he  proceeds  to  criticise  (very  justly)  Wordsworth's 
Comiemna-  criticism  of  Gray,  and  some  passages  both  of  his 
'"i^n-"*^**^^  own  and  others:  but  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with 
uforth'4  him  when  he  ends  the  chapter,  too  verbosely  indeed, 

theory.  \^^i  unanswerably,   with   the   following   conclusion 

of  the  whole  matter:  "When  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem,  shall 
be  adduced,  which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and 
contexture  of  its  style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  differs  from  the 
Istyle  in  which  men  actually  converse, — then  and  not  till  then 
can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plausible  or  practicable,  or 
papable  of  furnishing  either  such  guidance,  or  precaution,  that 
knight  not,  more  easily  and  more  safely,  as  well  as  more  natur- 
ally,  have  been  deduced  in  the  author's  own  mind  from  con- 
siderations of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of 
things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works  whose  fame  is 
not  of  one  country  and  of  one  age." 

He  has  now  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.)  argued  himself  into  more 
confidence  than  he  had  shown  earlier,  and  seems  disposed 
7%«  Aren-  ^  retract  his  concession  that  W.  W/s  limitations 
mentum  ad  were  noi  intended  to  apply  to  all  poetry.  He  sees, 
Gulielraoni.  i^jjegd,  from  the  criticism  on  Gray,  and  from  Words- 
worth's references  to  Milton,  that  this  concession  was  excessive, 
but  still  he  thinks  the  general  notion  too  monstrous  for 
Wordsworth  to  have  held.  And  he  swer\'es,  once  more,  to 
point  out  the  especial  beauty  of  beautiful  diction  and  beautLful 
metre  added  to  fine  or  just  thought,  and  introduces  interesting 
but  rather  supertluous  examples  of  this  from  all  manner  of 
poete  down  to  Wordsworth  himself.  These  last  lead  him  to 
the  very  just  conclusion,  "Were  there  excluded  from  Mr 
W/s  poetic  compositions  all  that  a  literal  adherence  to  the 
theory  of  his  Preface  would  exclude,  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  be  erased."  ^  Which  indeed 
is  once  more  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.'* 

After  an  odd,  a  distinctly  amusing,  but  despite  its  title  a.  for 


»  Chap.  XI.  »uA/n.,  p.  201,  ed.  cit 
"  Except,  once  more,  to  my  frieud 


Mr  Raleigh. 


I 


I 


AND    COLERIDGE, 

our  purpose,  somewhat  irrelevant,  excursus  on  "the  present 
T?i<  rt«</y  £/ '»io<;le  of  conductiug  critical  journal,**  ^  Coleiidge 
hUpottry,  concludes  with  a  pretty  long*  and  a  very  interesting 
examination  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  He  brings  out  his 
defects,  his  extraordinary  declension  from  the  felicitous  to  the 
uudistiuguished,  his  matter-of-factuess  of  various  kinds  (this 
part  includes  a  merciless  though  most  polite  censure  of  The 
Excursion),  his  undue  preference  for  dramatic  [perhaps  we 
should  say  dialogic]  form,  his  prolixity,  and  his  iutroduction 
of  thoughts  and  images  too  great  as  well  as  too  low  for  the 
subject.  The  excellences  are  high  purity  and  appropriateness 
of  language ;  weight  and  sanity  of  thoughts  and  sentiments ; 
strength;  originality  and  curiosa  filicitas  in  single  lines  and 
paragraphs;  truth  of  nature  in  imagery;  meditative  pathos; 
and,  lastly,  imagination  iu  the  higliest  and  strictest  sense  of, 
the  word. 

In  fact  this  chapter,  which  forms  in  itself  an  essay  of  the 
major  scale,  is  one  of  the  patterns,  in  English,  of  a  critical  study 
High  merif-i  ^^  poetry.  Noue,  I  think,  had  previously  exhibited 
^iAa  the  new  criticism  so  thoroughly,  and  very  few,  if 

txam  u»L  j^i^y^  liave  surpassed  or  equalled  it  since,  although 
it  may  l>e  a  little  injured  on  the  one  hand  by  its  limitation 
to  a  particular  text,  and  by  the  restrictions  which  the  personal 
relations  of  the  critic  witli  his  autlior  imposed  on  Coleridge; 
on  the  other,  by  his  own  tendencies  to  digression,  verbosity, 

^  Chap.  xxi.     Pemonality,  |>art{sati-       beeu  oopiouH  and  contlant  writerB  of 


XXI. 

«hip,  luph&/ard,  gai'bliug,  cancatun: 
in  wleution  of  iiutances,  are  the  chief 
faults  that  Coleridge  finds  wiih  both 
Sdinhurgh  and  Quarieriy,  The  reply 
lA  ilignified  iu  tone  aud  not  unjust ;  but, 
like  other  thinga  of  the  same  kind,  it 
iltu«tratc«  certain  permanent  weak- 
uesam  nf  human  nat  urp.  A 1 1  the 
faulta,  1  think,  which  ColeridKe  finds 
with  "Blue  and  Yellow"  Bod  "Buff" 
T«Tiewing  might  be  found  with  his  own 
critique  of  Blaturiu'a  Jicrtram,  printed 
If^  this  rery  voluuie.  AU  thete  faults 
arc  certainly  found  by  every  genera- 
tutti  of  authors  with  their  critica,  even 
when   theae  iiuthon*  happen   to  have 


oriticiHUi  themselveii.  Always  i«  the 
author  tempted,  like  Mr  Baxter,  to 
cry,  "Ah,  but  /  wah  in  the  right,  and 
thejie  men  are  dreadfully  iu  the 
wrong";  iklway8  doe«  he  think,  like 
the  Arflibiiihup  uf  Granada,  that  the 
incriminated  part  of  hiji  eermon  ia  ex- 
actly the  l>e8t  part ;  alwayB,  when  he 
bewaiU  the  absence  uf  the  juit  and  im- 
partial critica  of  other  timeff.  doe«  he 
forget  the  wifie  ejaculation  uf  Mr  Rig- 
marole, "  Pretty  much  like  our  own,  I 
fancy  !"  (There  i«  no  mental  reserva- 
tion in  these  remarks. ) 

'^  Four  -  and  -  thirty    cloeely   printed 
pHgen  in  the  Bohn  ed. 
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and  iutrusiou  of  philosophical  "heads  of  Charles  I."  la 
fact,  there  is  no  other  critical  document  known  to  me  which 
attacks  the  chief  and  principal  things  of  poetry  proper — poetic 
language  and  poetic  numbers — in  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 
despite  the  economy  which  Coleridge  displays  on  the  latter 
head.  Some  of  the  ancient  and  most  of  the  Renaissance  dis- 
cussions shoot  too  far  and  too  iiigh,  and  though  the  arrows 
may  catch  lire  and  give  a  brilliant  and  striking  illumination, 
they  hit  no  visible  mark.  The  discussions  of  Lessing  in  the 
Laocoon  concern  au  interesting  but  after  all  quite  subordinate 
point  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  other  arts ;  nearly  all  of  those 
in  the  Dramatitryie  deal  with  a  part  of  literatiu'e  only,  and 
with  one  which  is  not,  in  absolute  necessity  or  theory,  a  part 
of  literature  at  all.  But  here  we  have  the  very  differentia  of 
poetry,  handled  as  in  the  riepl  "T-r/rou?  or  the  Dc  Vulgan 
itself,  but  handled  in  a  more  full,  generally  applicable,  and 
philosophically  based  manner  than  Dante's  prose  admitted  of, 
and  in  a  wider  range  than  is  allowed  by  the  special  purpose 
of  Louginus. 

With  both  these  great  lights  of  criticism  Coleridge  agrees 

almost   as   thoroughly    as    Wordsworth    disagrees  with    them : 

and  it  is  proper  here  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 

artheito      was   made'    of    a    consideration   of  Wordsworth's 

Lohtjivw      work    in    reference   to   Dante    specially,   but   wi 

and  JJantt.  -r         -  ,i 

extension  to  Longmus  as  well. 
The  collision  of  Wordsworth  with  Longinus  appears  in  the 
very  title  of  the  famous  little  treatise.  Fight  as  we  may  about 
the  exact  meaning  of  in/ro?,  it  must  be  evident,  to  poets  and 
pedlars  alike,  that  it  never  can  apply  to  the  ''ordinary  language 
of  real  life  " ;  struggle  as  Wordsworthians  may,  they  never  can 
establish  a  anu'ordat  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Pre/act  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  beautiful  word."  But  as  Longinus  was 
not  specificaUy  writing  of  Poetry,  and  as  in  reference  to  Poetrj' 
he  was  writing  from  hia  own  point  of  view  only,  on  a  special 
function  or  aspect  of  Poetry  and  Khetoric  alike,  he  does  not 
meet  the  Apostle  of  the  Ordinary  full  tilt  and  weapon  to 
weapon.      I   have   said   that  I  do   not   know  whether,  when 

'  Vol.  i.  \K  486. 


^ 
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\Vordsworth  wrote  the  Prtfme,  he  knew  the  Bt  Vnlgari  or  not. 
If  Coleridge  had  known  it  at  the  time,  he  probably  would  have 
imparted  his  knowledge  in  the  celebrated  Nether  Slowey  talks: 
but  his  own  reference,  itself  not  suggestive  of  a  very  thorough 
BppreciatioD,  is  twenty  years  later.  And  as  Wordsworth  was 
•  perfectly  fearless  person,  and  had  not  a  vestige  of  an  idea 
that  fliny  created  thing  had  authority  sufficient  to  overcrow 
VT.  W.,  he  would  pretty  certainly  have  rebuked  this  Flor- 
entine, and  withstood  him  to  his  face,  if  he  had  known  his 
ncterances. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Dante  himself  might  almost  have 
been  writing  with  the  Preface  before  him  (except  that  had 
SJu  Pre-  ^*®  done  so  WordsworLii  would  probably  have 
^H^com-  .  been  at  least  in  Purgatory),  considering  the  direct- 
M«iwJv*^  ness,  the  almost  rude  lie  -  circumstantial  of  the 
vith  the  antidote.  "Take  the  ordinar}'  language,  especially 
J>e  olg&ri,  ^^  ruatic  men,"  says  Wordsworth.  "Avoid  rustic 
"silvan"]  language  altogether,"  says  Dante,  "and  even  of 
urban'  words  let  only  the  noblest  remaiti  in  your  sieve." 
If  you  have  Invention,  Judgmeul,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
liiugs,"  every  one  of  which  has  been  possessed  in  more  or  less 
►erfection  by  most  of  the  great  writers  of  the  world  whether 
in  prose  or  poetry,  "metrical  expertness  will  follow  as  a 
atter  of  course,"  says  Wordsworth.  "  You  must,  after  pain- 
ully  selecting  the  noblest  words  and  arranging  tliem  in  the 
ohiest  style,  furtlier  arrange  them  in  the  best  line  that  ex- 
perience and  genius  combined  can  give  you^  and  yet  further 
uild  these  lines  into  the  artfuUest  structure  that  art  has 
evised,"  says  Dante.  "  1^22i'Xi^  spontaneous  utterance,"  says 
e  of  Cockermouth.  "  Poetry,  and  the  language  proper  for  it, 
»  a  regular  •  panther  -  quest,*  an  elaborate  and  painful  toil," 
ays  the  Florentine. 

And  their  practice  ia  no  less  opposed  ttian  their  theory ;  or 
fither  the  relation  of  the  two,  to  theory  and  practice  taken 
anti  Vantr^a  together,  is  the  most  astonishing  contrast  to  be 
pradke  found  in  Poetry.  Dante  never  falsifies  his  theory 
or  a  moment.  You  caunot  find  a  line,  in  Coinmedia  or  Vita 
fitutva  or  anywhere  else,  where  the  "panther-quest"  of  word. 
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d  phrase^  and  line-fonuation,  and  stanza -grouping  is  not 
vident;  you  will  be  put  to  it  to  find  one  where  this  quest 
is  not  couBUiumately  successful  And,  in  following  word  and 
phrase  and  forni,  Dante  never  forgets  or  starves  hia  meaning. 
He  may  be  sometimes  obscure,  but  never  because  there  is  do 
meaning  to  discern  through  the  glcom,  He  may  be  sometimes 
technical ;  but  the  technicality  is  never  otherwise  than  the 
separable  garb  of  a  "  strange  and  high  "  thought  and  intentioo. 
Matter  and  form  with  him  admit  no  divorce:  their  marriage 
is  not  the  marriage  of  two  independent  entities,  but  the 
marriage  of  soul  and  body.  He  has  no  need  of  the  alterna- 
tion of  emotion  and  tranquillity,  of  the  paroxysm  succeeded  bj 
the  notebook  (or  intorrupted  by  it  and  succeeded  by  the  fair 
copy),  because  his  emotion  and  his  tranquillity  are  identical, 
because  the  tide  of  his  poetry  is  the  tide  "  too  full  for  sound 
or  foam,"  at  least  for  splash  or  spoondrift.  He  is  methodical 
down  to  the  counting  of  syllables  in  poetic  words  :  and  yet 
who  has  more  poetic  madness  than  he? 

The  difference  in  Wordsworth  is  almost  startling;  it  looks 
u  if  it  had  been  *'  done  on  purpose."  He  does  obey  his 
wHk  WonU-  theory,  does  accept  the  language  of  ordinary  life.^ 
■■"^'*-  But  when  he  does  so,  as  (almost)  everybody  admits, 

he  is  too  often  uot  poetical  at  all — never  in  touch  with  the 
higbMt  poetry.*  And  (which  is  extremely  remarkable  and  has 
BOi,  I  think,  been  remarked  by  Coleridge  or  by  many  other 
crilioi)  even  is  these  poems  he  has  not  the  full  courage  of 
his  opMnoiiSL  In  no  single  instance  does  he  venture  on  the 
ot  dbcftrding  the  merely  "superadded  charm"  of 

el  vlttok  he  hfts  such  a  low  opinion.     He  never  in  one 
JMttMet  relies  on   the  sheer  power  ^i_Jlfip9atAQeous 

m  «l  (x>w^rfnl  feelings'*  on  the  impetus  of  "emotion 


fariUiuit  and  (for  th*t  word  Kath  «ome- 
tlking  derogated.)  rr&Ilj  critical  study 
of  Wordirwurth  (Loudau.  1903),  is  of 
a  differvnl  opinion :  but  I  hold  my 
own.  And  I  do  not  enter  into  oon- 
trareraj  <ia  the  [Mint,  becaiue  I  hate 
nothing  10  add  to  the  test,  written 
before  ftvt  Raleigh's  book  appeared. 


IP*  *r«  «««iMM  IkfMa  eren 

y,^    t^O:*  »mW<  IIMIlK  i»<»W 

^  iMMMty.    How 
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recollected  in  tranquillity,"  without  metre.  Tn  the  form  of 
poetry,  which  he  affects  to  despise,  he  is  even  as  these 
publicans. 

These  are  two  sufficiently  striking  points ;  but  they  are  not 
so  striking  as  the  third.  Wordsworth  is  a  great  poet ;  he  has 
moments  of  all  but  the  sublimest — for  this  argument  we  need 
certainly  not  grudge  to  say  of  the  sublimest — poetry.  He  can 
bathe  us  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  introduce  us  even 
to  that  which  never  was  on  sea  and  land;'  he  can  give  us  the 
full  contact,  the  full  ecstasy,  the  very  "  kiss  of  the  spousa" 
But  in  no  single  instance,  again,  does  he  achieve  these  moments, 
except — as  Coleridge  has  pointed  out  to  some  extent,  and  as  can 
be  pointed  out  without  shirking  or  blenching  at  one  **  place" 
of  poetry — at  the  price  of  utterly  forgetting  his  theory,  of 
flinging  it  to  the  tides  and  the  winds,  of  plunging  and  exult- 
ing in  poetic  diction  and  poetic  arrangement. 

So   we  can   only   save   Wordsworth    the    poet  —  in    which 

salvage   there  is  fortunately   not   the   slightest   difficulty — at 

Tht  rom-      the   expense  of  Wordsworth   the   critic.      Even   in 

pnrvton        these   curious   documents  of   critical   suicide   there 

Jhiai  to 
H'ort/jnt'orth  are   excellent    critical    utterances   obiter,   aud   some 

as  a  crittc  even  of  the  propositions  in  the  very  argument 
itself  are  separately,  if  not  in  their  context,  justifiable.  He 
might,  if  he  could  have  controlled  liimself,  have  mode  a  very 
"valuable  exposure,  not  merely  of  false  poetic  diction,  but  of 
that  extremely  aud  monotonously  vxauTuriscd  poetic  diction 
which,  though  not  always  bad  in  its  inception  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  becomes  so  by  misusage  and  overusage.  He  might 
have  developed  his  polemic  against  the  personification  of  Gray 
And  others  with  real  advantage.  He  might  have  arranged 
a  conspectus  of  the  sins  of  eighteenth-century  poetic  diction, 
which  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  pendant  to  Johnson's 
array  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Metaphyaicals.  He  might — 
if  he  had  carried  out  and  corrected  that  theory  of  his  of  the 
necessity  of  antecedent  '*  powerful  feelings  '*  in  the  poet — have 
produced  a  "  Paradox  of  the  Poet "  which  would  have  been  as 

I  true  as  Diderot's  on  the  Actor,  and  have  had  far  greater  value. 
^  I  Am  well  acquainti»l  with  the  gloasea  on  this  fuuoua  phraw. 
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But  he  did  none  of  these  things;  and  what  he  did  do  is  i 
not  even  a  paradox — it  is  a  paralogism. 

How  much  better  Coleridge  comes  out  of  this  aflair  has 
already  been  partly  said.  But  these  concluding  chapters* 
Othfr  criti-  ^^  ^^^  Bicgraphia,  though  certainly  his  capital  criti- 
cal  fttacejt  iit  cal  achievement,  are  very  far  from  being  hia  only 
tolcndfjt.  pjjg  Indeed,  next  to  his  poetical,  his  critical  work 
is  Coleridge's  greatest :  and  with  all  his  everlasting  faults  of 
incompleteness,  digression,  cumbrouaness  of  slyle,^  and  wlial 
not,  it  gives  him  a  position  inferior  to  no  critic,  ancient  or 
modern,  English  or  foreign.  But  it  is  scattered  all  over  his 
books,  and  it  would  not  be  ill  done  if  some  one  would  extract 
it  from  the  mass  and  set  it  together.  In  surveying  such 
examples  of  it  as  are  here  most  important,  we  shall  take  the 
convenient  l^ohn  edition  of  Coleridge's  Prose,  following  Uw 
contents  of  its  volumes,  but  supplementing  them  to  no  small  ex- 
tetit  with  the  very  interesting  and  only  recently  printed  uotea 
which  Mr  Ernest  Coleridge  published  as  Anima  Poelw,  an^i 
with  a  glance  at  the  Letters,  ^H 

Coleridge  himself,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bi4)g-raphta, 
has  indicated  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Poetic  Diction 
Tlte  rtM  *®  ^*^®  main  point  which  he  had  in  view ;  but,  with 
ofthf  all  its  gaps  and  all  its  lapses,  the  whole  book  is 

Biographia.    g^^^^^  ^j^e  few  which  constitute  the  very  Bible 
Criticism.      Tlie  opening,  with  its  famous  description  of 
author's  education  in  the  art  under  the  merciless  and  yet 
merciful  ferule  of  Boyer  or  Bowyer;  the  reference  to  Bowl 
so  little  important  in  himself  and  on  Arnoldian  principles,  so 
iiitinitely  important  to  "them"  and  so  to  history  and  to  us, 
tlie  "  us "  of  every  subsequent  time ;  the  personal  digressions 
on   himself  and  on  Wordsworth  and  on  Southey — are  amoui 


>k  IS 
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^  "Concluding"  iu   ttrictoess   they  tion.     But  the  thing  really  nnd 

are  not;  for  Coleridge,  !□  one  of  bin  odly  enJp  with  the  word*  "  Betty  F< 

whim«,   elio«e    to    transfer    StxttfraneU  mth  fin.,  chap.  xxi. 

LetUrs  from   The  Friend  to  be  »  sort  *  He  somewhere  mgha  for  Southey 's 

of  ewia  to  the  Bioffraphia,  tipped  it  comiuan<l  of  ter»e  orisp  tente»cca,  and 

with  the  rather  brutiah  eting  of  the  coniparea  ht»  owu  to  "Surinam  toad« 

Critiqw   on   Jifrtram,  and  attempted  with  young  one3  eproutlng  and  hang- 

Vcrtffihnnug    with    n    mystical    porora-  ing  about  them  at  they  go," 
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"the  topmost  towers  of  Ilion/'  the  best  illustrations  of  that 
*'  English  fashion  of  criticism "  of  which,  as  has  been  said, 
Dryden  laid  the  foundations  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier  by  uniting  theory  witli  elaborate,  and  plentiful,  and 
apparently  indiscriminate,  examples  from  practice. 

One  seldom  feels  inclined  Co  be  more  angry*  with  Cole- 
ridge's habit  of  "  Prommy  pas  I'ayy"^  than  in  reference  to 
that  introduction  to  the  Atvcient  Mnrhur — dealin::;  with  the 
supernatural,  and  with  the  difference  between  Imat^i  nation  and 
Fancy — to  which  he  cooll)*  refers  the  reader  as  if  it  existed,^ 
just  before  the  actual  examination  of  Wordsworth's  theories  in 
the  Biographia,  and  after  the  loug  digressions,  Hartleian, 
biographical  proper,  and  what  not,  which  fill  the  second 
division  of  the  book.  Hut  that  one  does  well  to  be  angry  is 
not  quite  so  certain.  The  discussion  would  probably  have 
been  the  reverse  of  methodical,  and  it  is  very  far  from  unlikely 
that  everything  good  in  it  is  actually  cast  up  here,  or  there, 
on  the  "Rich  Strand  "  of  his  actual  work.  To  return  to  that 
work/  there  is  little  criticism  in  the  extraordinary  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  of  "Bell  and  Ball: 

„  ,     .    Ball  and  Bell  "Maria  Schoeuiu"  and  Dr  Price,  called 

The  Friend.     _  .  .       ° 

The  Friend,  whichever  of  its  two  forms  ^  be  taken. 

At  the  beginning  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  which  seem 


*  Aa  agreeable  Aiaerican  critic,  Mi»« 
Agnet  Repplier.  once  remarked  that 
Coleridge  niu(*l  have  been  "a  vcrj- 
IteaUble  child."  Thin  beaUbtlity  cou- 
tiuued    till   hiK  death  :    yuu  can   uuly 

ronbip  him  lu  the  spirit  of  the  Portu- 
lor  towards  his  saiDt«. 

*  Mn  Getieral  BayneB  oi  the  Hon* 
ourable  Mrs  lUildero  in  T^e  Adirnturf* 

'C/  Pkiiip,  chap.  XX. 

*  Mr  Dj-kes  Campbell  (whom  thread- 
'ing  of   the   innte  and    piecing  of   the 

ends  of  Colcridgiana  is  a  standing 
fuarrel)  thought,  or  neeuied  tu  think, 
tlwt  the  Introduction  grew  into  the 
Biogttiphia  itself.. 

*  tiatyronet  Letter*  themaelrea  con- 
lain  a  (food  ileal  of  criticism  in  and  out 
of  t\ui    interview  with   Klopatock  (p. 


270  fy.,  ed.  cil.),  where  the  credit  is 
claimed  by  eome  for  W<jrdsworth. 
The  Critiquf  on  Bcrirtim  opens  well 
on  the  "  Don  Juan "  story,  but  the 
rest  of  it  is  nut  tHtiy  Arrmotu  fttra, 
eotubiuing,  m  it  docn,  that  Hnarling 
and  carjKUg  tone,  against  which  Cole* 
riilge  i^  alwayn  and  justly  pruteAling, 
with  mui'e  than  a  suspicion  of  personal 
spite.  For  Bertram  had  been  preferred 
to  Zapolya. 

"  The  Mitually  known  reprint  of  the 
2nd  ed.  of  1S18  is  very  different  frooi 
the  original,  published  in  the  extra- 
ordinnn'  fashion  deecribed  by  Cole- 
ridge himself  in  the  ftiogrtiphui,  during 
1S09-10,  and  collected  in  volume  form 
thereafter.  Thi«  latter  is  perluips  the 
belter  worth  rejuling.      It  i.f  ftt  nny  mte 
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to  promise  matter  of  our  kind,  and  there  is  some  good  Shake- 
speare comment  at  p.  299  :  but  that  is  about  all. 

Neither  should  we  expect  (save  on  Uie  principle  that  in 
Coleridge  the  unexpected  very  generally  happens)  anything 
Aida  to  Re-  i"  the  Aifht  to  Rfjicction  or  the  Confcssio?is  of  an 
flection,  <i-c.  Enquiring  Spirit,  though  in  tlie  first  there  are  some 
of  the  usual  girds  at  anonymous  reviewing,  and  the  second  is 
important  cnou<;h  for  that  equivocal  if  not  bastard  variety 
of  our  kind  which  has  "  Biblical "  or  "  Higher  "  tacked  before 
it.  But  the  three  remaining  volumes^  are  almost  compact 
of  our  matter,  while  there  is  not  a  little  of  it,  and  of  the 
very  best  quality,  in  tlie  Animn  Poeitr. 

The  great  storehouse  next  to  the  Biographia  is,  of  course, 
the  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  with  their  satellite  fragmentSi 
jtj^^L^tuj^,  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  conditions  under  which 
on  Shake-  we  liave  all  these  things.  There  is  perhaps  no 
apeare,  Ac,  j^qj-^  astounding  example  of  the  tricks  of  self- 
deception  than  Coleridge's  statement  to  Allsop  that  he  had 
*^ written"  three  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each,  con- 
taining a  complete  critical  history  of  the  Euglish  drama,  and 
"requiring  neither  addition,  omission,  nor  correction — nothing 
but  mere  arrangement."  WhdX  we  actually  have  of  his  whole 
critical  work,  outside  the  Biograpkia,  consists  of  perhaps  one- 
third  that  amount  of  his  own  and  other  people's  notes  of 
Lectures,  very  rarely  consecutive  at  all,  requiring  constant 
omission  because  of  repetition,  and  defying  the  art  of  the 
most  ingenious  ili^slcuaM  to  get  them  into  anything  like 
order,  and  of  a  smaller  but  still  considerable  mass  of  Martjifi- 
alia,  pocket-book  entries,  and  fragments  of  the  most  nondescript 
kinds.     And  we  know  from  indisputable  testimony  by  persons 


a  confirmation  of  tlie  ftt  firat  flight 
imrnorRi  maxim  thatynu  Ahuuld  alwayn 
buy  a  l>ixtk  you  wmit,  wbetbcr  you  uau 
afford  it  or  not.  Twenty  year*  ago  it 
wu  Dot  common  but  comparatively 
cheap  ;  now,  alas  !  it  ia  both  UDCommon 
autl  very  dear. 

^  The  editor  of  the*e,  the  late  Mr 
ThomaH  Aahe  (author  of  a  poem  far  too 
little  read— TA*  Sorrowt  nf  Jljfpnpiffe), 


took  much  p&infl  with  thetn  ;  and  if  lie 
could  have  kept  back  a  few  fling«, 
would  have  deu!r\'ed  unqualified 
tlwuika.  "Never  mind  Ood'n  will" 
may  be  a  uoble  counsel,  or  an  unlucky 
advice  to  run  worse  than  your  head 
Againitt  wnrw  than  a  atone  wall.  But 
it  is  certAinly  out  of  place  in  very  brief 
and  rare  notot  on  a  classic&l  author. 
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ho  actually  heard  the  Lectures  which  these  notes  represent, 

if  we  possessed  reports  in  (uA/tso  by  the  most  accurate 

and  intelligent  of  reporters,  things  would  be  not  so  very  much 

better,   because   of    Coleridge's    incurable    habit    of    apology, 

digression,    anticipation,    and    repetition.      That    he    found    a 

written  lecture  an  intolerable  trammel,  and  even  notes  irksome, 

if  he  stuck  close  to  them,  we  can  readily  believe.     Many,  if 

^not  most,  lecturers  would  agree  with  him.     But  it  is  given  to 

Blew  people,  and  certainly  was  not  given  to  him,  to  speak  ex- 

mkmpore  on  such  subjects  in  a  fashion  which  will  bear  printing. 

■And  his  lectures  have,  as  we  have  said,  only  very  rarely  had 

even  the  chance  of  standing  this. 

B     Nevertheless,  we  are  perhaps  not  in  reality  so  very  much 

■rone  off.     Extreme   method  in  criticism  is  something  of  a 

m  Thtir        superstition,   and,   as   we    have    seen,   the   greatest 

■  chaotic       critical  book  of  the  world,  that  of  Longinus,  has, 

*^^"**^'*''    as  we  possess  it,  very  little  of  this,  and  does  not 

appear  ever  to  have  had  very  much.     The  critic  does  his  best 

work,  not  in  elaborating  theories  which  will  constantly  break 

down  or  lead  him  wrong  when  they  come  into  contact  with 

the   myriad-sided   elusiveness   of   An  and  Humanity,  but  in 

examining  individual  works  or  groups  of  work,  and  in  letting 

his  critical  steel  strike  the  tire  of  mediate  axioms  and  apergns 

from  the  flint  of  these.     It  does  the  recipient  rather  good  than 

harm  to  have  to  take  the  trouble  of  selecting,  co-ordinating, 

and  adjusting  such  things  for  himself;  at  any  rate,  he  escapes 

entirely  the  danger  of  that  deadly  bondage  to  a  cut-and-dried 

scheme  which  was  the  curse  of  the  Xeo-classic  system.     And 

there  is  no  critic  who  provides  tliese  examinations  and  aper^us 

and  axwinata  media  more  lavishly  than  Coleridge.* 


^  The  question — a  puzzle  Itlce  other 
(^wxttionrM  t'stftiana — about  the  cxaot 
nnmberB  Mid  dfttes  of  Ooleridge'ii 
8haketpe»riiui  oounee  is  not  for  ub. 
It  u  enough  to  oay  that  our  extaut 
materUU  (cututijiting,  in  regard  to  BOtoo 
lectures*  of  Dotes  and  reports  frum 
•even]  different  sources)  chiefly,  if  not 
whoUy,  concern  iwu  cuuniea  delivered  In 
London  (lSU-12  and  1818),  and  one  at 


Bristol,  1813-14.  Of  the  Itoyal  Im»litu- 
tiun  Lectures  of  180^-7,  on  which  be 
relied  (throwing  them  creii  farther 
back)  to  prove  his  priority  to  Schlegel, 
nothing  at  all,  unluckily,  is  preserved. 
Indeed  Mr  Dykes  CampbeU  iosisted, 
liod  seems  to  hftve  aluoat  pnived,  that 
none  at  all  were  delivered  till  Jan.  1808. 
And  of  these  we  hsve  only  Crabb 
Hobinsciu's  brief  references. 
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I  remember  still,  with  amusement  after  many  years,  the 
words  of,  I  suppose,  a  youtliful  reviewer  who,  admitting  that 
ttwrf  prt'  aw  author  whom  lie  was  reviewing  had  applied  the 
tiou4ne»t.  method  of  Coleridge  as  to  Shakespeare,  i&a,  with 
some  skill  and  even  some  originality,  hinted  that  this  method 
was  quite  ciciac  jeu,  and  that  modern  criticism  was  taking 
and  to  take  an  entirely  different  line.  And  I  have  been 
gmteful  to  that  reviewer  over  since  for  giving  rae  a  mental 
smile  whenever  I  think  of  him.  That  his  new  critical  Evangel 
— it  was  the  "scientific"  gospel  of  the  late  AI.  Hennequin, 
if  "amid  the  ineniories  long  outworn  Of  majiy -volumed  eve  and 
morn"  I  do  not  mistake — has  itself  gone  to  the  dustbin 
meanwhile  does  not  matter^  and  is  not  the  cause  of  the  smile. 
The  risibility  is  in  the  notion  that  any  great  criticism  can 
ever  be  obsolete.  We  may,  we  must,  we  ought  sometimes 
to  ditJer  with  Aristotle  and  Louginus,  with  Quintilian  and 
Scaliger,  with  Patrizzi  and  Castelvetro,  with  Dryden  and  John- 
son, vnth  Siiinte-Beuve  and  Arnold.  Rut  what  is  good  in  them 
— and  even  what,  though  not  so  intrinsically  good,  is  injured 
only  by  system  and  point  of  view,  by  time  and  chance  and 
fatality — remains  a  possession  for  ever.  "  The  eternal  substance 
of  their  greatness"  is  of  the  same  kind  (although  it  be  less 
generally  recognised  or  relished)  as  the  greatness  of  creation. 
La  Mort  n'y  owed. 

Of  such  matter  Coleridge  provides  us  with  abundance  every- 
where, and  perhaps  most  on  Shakespeare.  He  acknowledges 
his  debts  to  Lessing,  and  was  perhaps  unduly  anxious  to 
deny  any  to  the  Schlcgels;  but  he  has  made  everything 
that  he  may  have  borrowed  his  own,  and  he  has  wealth  un- 
told that  is  not  borrowed  at  all.  He  can  go  wrong  like 
other  people.  His  favourite  and  constantly  repeated  denunci- 
ation of  Johnson's  couplet — 


"  Let  ObservAtion  with  extensive  view 
Sui'vey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  "- 


as  "  bombast  and  tautology,"  as  equivalent  to  "  let  observation 
with   extensive   observation    survey   mankind   extensively,"  is 
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not  only  unjust  but  actually  unintelligent,'  and  probably  due 

I  only  to  the  hoiTor  of  eighteenth -century  personification,  in- 
tensified in  Coleridge  by  the  fact  that  in  his  own  early  poems 
he  had  freely  indulged  therein. 

But  on  the  very  opposite  page  - — in  the  very  corresponding 

lines  which  shut  up  on  this  carpin;^'  wlieu  the  book  is  closed — 

Some  nMe-   we  read,  "  To  the  young  I  would  remark  that  it  is 

""!'**i'.        always  unwise  to  judge  of  anything  by  its  defects: 

thnifft  m  111' 

tk^m:  the  hrst  attempt  ought  to  be  to  discover  its  excel- 

a^f*^^^  lences."  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  the  motto 
of  this  Book;  I  cannot  imagine  anything  better  as  a  corrective 
of  the  faults  of  Keo-classic  critics — as  a  "Take  away  that 
bauble!"  the  stop-watcli.  Again,  obsen^e  the  admirable  separa- 
tion of  poet  and  dramatist  in  Lecture  viL  of  the  1811  course;* 
the  remarks  (suggested  perhaps  by  Leasing,  but  in  no  respect 
an  echo  of  him)  on  poetry  and  painting  in  the  Nintli;^  and 
the  altogether  miraculous  "  character  "  of  Ariel  which  follows.* 
The  defences  of  Shakespeare's  pnns  nre  always  consummate'* — 
in  fact,  "  Love  me,  love  my  pun,"  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  a  Shakespearian  Proverb-book.  In  the  notes  re- 
ferring (or  supposed  to  refer)  to  the  course  of  1818,  variations 
of  tlie  Biographut  (published  the  year  before)  were  sure  to 
occur  and  do ;  one  of  the  Tuost  noteworthy  being  the  expansion 
and  application  of  the  idea  of  **  suspension  of  disbelief."  ^  Note, 
too,  the  acuteness  in  the  censure **  (with  half- apologies)  of 
the  absurd  stage -directions  which  characterised  German,  and 
characterise  Scandinavian,  drama. 

■  '  ThU  perhap*  fthuu}d,  and  can  very 
%hurt1x>^<leixiun8trated: — Observatiuu 
laikj  be  either  hrutid  and  tiweepiug,  or 
minute  atut  cosc-cutrated ;  JohnBuii 
«peciflM  lii«  former  kiud  iu  the  last 
Kalf  of  tb«  tiPtl  liue.  Obvervatiou  may 
be  directed  to  ineo,  lo  things,  Ac. ; 
it  i*  tti  mankind  that  he  wiaheit  it; 
directed,  and  lie  aayti  <o  io  the  first 
balf  uf  the  neooud.     Furtlier,  lU  thU 

I  in  to<i  abstract,  be  gives  the  poetic 
mod  imagiuatiTe  touch  by  filling  in 
the   waste  atlaa,    with   "China"   and 


"Perti,"  with  the  porceUia  and  the 
pigtails,  the  llamae  and  the  gold  aseoci- 
ated  with  mankind  in  these  count  riett. 
And  in  the  name  of  Li>gic,  and  Rhetoric 
and  Poetry  into  the  bargain.  "  Hliat  fur 
no!" 

'  P.  73,  od.  cit.     Geetbe,  of  ceune, 
was  of  tlie  same  opinion. 

*  P.  8tt.  *  P.  138. 

"    P.  139  gq. 

*  £.g.',\K  152  «2.  '  P.  207. 

*  P.  213. 
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Of  the  separate  notes  on  Shakespeare's  Plays  it  is  impossible 
to  say  much  here :  and  indeed  it  is  not  necessary.  They  are 
aiid  par-  tu  be  read — if  possible  in  conjunction  with  the  plays 
tiaUar.  themselves — by  everybody:  to  digest  them  into  a 
formal  treatise  would  be  perhaps  impossible,  and,  as  hinted 
above,  would  not;  be  a  testimonial  to  their  value  if  it  were 
possible.  But  their  great  merit,  next  to  their  individual  felicity, 
is  the  constant  cropping  up  of  those  aperpis  of  a  more  general, 
though  not  too  general,  ci\st  which  have  been  noticed. 

Coleridge  never  admires  Shakespeare  too  much ;  but  the 
Devil's  Advocate  may  perhaps  make  something  of  a  count 
Coieridnt  *^^*^hi8t  him  that  he  is  ol'ten  apt  to  depress  others 
by  a  comparison,  which  is  not  in  the  least  neces- 
sary. On  Ben  Jonson  he  is  rather  inadequate  than 
unjust;  but  he  is  certainly  unjust  to  BeaumonL  and  Fletclier, 
and  I  almost  fear  that  his  injustice,  like  his  more  than  justice 
to  Masstnger,  may  be  set  down  to  extra-literary  causes.  It 
extraordinary  that  such  a  critic  should  have  used  the  language 
that  he  uses  of  Plurimel  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill}  Her  devices 
to  preserve  her  honour  are  extravagant :  this  extravagance,  as 
compared  with  tlie  perfect  naturalness  of  Sbakespeare,  is  the 
constant  note  of  "the  twins";  and  if  Coleridge  had  confined 
himself  to  bringing  it  out,  there  would  have  been  no  more  to 
be  said.  But  his  remarks  are  here  not  merely  unjust,  th 
are  silly.  And  yet  here,  too,  we  could  find  tlie  priceless  obi 
dicta,  that  on  words  that  have  made  their  way  despite  precisian 
objection,^  those  on  metre  ^  almost  always,  and  others. 

The  motes  fly  thick  for  us  in  the  Table  Talk;  and  as  the; 
are  clearly  headed  and  indexed  in  the  edition  referred  to,  there 
The  Table   is  the  less  need  of  additional  specification,  while 
Talk.  there  is,  here  as  everywhere,  a  good  deal  of  repeti- 

tion.**    But  one  must  point  in  passing  to  the  striking  contrast 


to 


'  p.  4*1.  '  P.  41*i.  peccrtot  in  this  kind  than  Coleri- 

*  E.g.t  pi>>  i'26,  427.  Colericlgc'ti  ovm    method   expow^ 

*  All  men  who  writ*  forth©  perio4|k  iwccadillo  ruthlcMly.  The  "Let 
oal  presa  muBtalmovL  neceasurilf  rei)eat^^erTatiou  "  cnticiiini  occun  sevenil 
ihcmselTcs,  uid  Hazlitt  (whuw  work  UuieB  :  the  story  about  the  F&lln  of 
often  cornea  to  us  directly  from  the  Lanark  and  the  man  who,  beaming 
preas  itself)  \e  nut  so  vcrj'  much  lew  with  '*  majestic,"  spoilt  it  by 


-end       1 
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of  Schiller's  "  material  eubllme "  ^  (and  Coleridge  was  not  in- 
clined to  undervalue  Schiller*)  with  Shakespeare's  economy  of 
means ;  the  pertinent,  though  by  no  means  final,  question, 
If  you  take  from  Virgil  his  diction  and  metre,  what  do  you 
leave  him?"'  the  remarks  on  Spenser's  "swan -like  move- 
ment";* a  remarkable  cluster  of  literary  dicta  in  the  entry 
for  Midsummer -Day  1827  (when  H.  N.  says  that  his  uncle 
talked  "a  volume"),  to  be  supplemented  by  another  eheaf  op 
July  12;  the  contrast  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare;^  the  re- 
marks on  Rabelais;®  the  wonderfully  pregnant  one  as  to  the 
•'  three  silent  revolutions  in  England  " ;  ^  those  on  Latin  Lit- 
erature;* on  the  evolutionary  quality  of  genius;"  another 
great  ohiUr  dicium^'^  chat  "  Great  minds  are  never  in  the  wrong, 
but  in  consequence  of  being  a»  the  'Hght  imperfectly"  which 
is  truest  of  all  in  criticism  itself;  yet  another,"  "To  please  me, 
a  poem  must  be  either  music  or  sense :  if  it  is  neither,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  interest  myself  in  it " ;  and,  above  all,  that  on 
Tennyson  ^-^-one  of  the  loci  classici  of  warning  to  the  greatest 
critics  to  distrust  themselves  when  they  are  judging  the  poetry 
of  the  **  younger  generations."  And  if  we  cannot  help  re- 
proaclifully  ejaculating  '* /Eschylus ! "  when  he  denies  ^^  sub- 
limity to  the  Greeks,  let  us  again  remember  that  i^chylus 
was  strangely  ocadted  to  the  whole  Neo-classic  age,  and  that 
it  is  very  much  Coleridge's  own  doing  that  we  of  the  last 
two  or  three  generations  have  re-discovered  him. 

The  few  contributions,  shortly  supplemented  irom  MS.,  to 

Soatbey's  Chiniana  give  little,  but  the  volume  now  entitled 

The  Mi»-    MiscdlanicSy  jEsthetic  atid  Literary,  is  very  nearly 

cellAniu.    gjj  ours.     Much  of  it,  however,  is  repetition  in  ap- 

piurent  title,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  does  not  quite  answer 

expectations.     The  general  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts  with  which 

|ic«%tf ,"  over  and  over  again.  Nor  u 
Uiia  repetituiD  merely  tlut  to  the 
■^thfrfrfi^  Atate  of  his  pubIicalioai» :  it 
fiticnn  to  hare  b«en  a  cimgcuital  bias, 
%■  tc«Ufied  tu  Lu  hi*  cunver«atioQ  quite 

»  P.  U,  ed.  c«. 

*    r,  iff/ra  uti  LelUn, 

»  P.  38.  *  P.  45. 

yoL.xu. 


"  V.  74.  •  P.  97. 

'  P.  IfiS.  These  were,  "  When  the 
profeasiona  fell  off  from  the  Church ; 
when  literature  fell  off  from  the  pro- 
feMions  ;  and  when  the  press  fell  off 
from  literature, " 

•  P,  164  .9.  •  P.  177, 

>•  P.  183.  "  P.  201. 

•»  P.  214.  "  P.  174,  r  if}/. 
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it  opens  (and  of  which  the  author,  who  had  lost  them,  enter- 
tained that  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  idea  which  we  usually 
entertain  of  lost  loves,  book^,  nshes^  &c.)  possess  in  abundance 
Coleridge's  uniquely  stimulating  quality,  but,  perhaps  in  not 
much  less  abundance,  his  extreme  desultoriness  and  want  of 
definition,  save  of  the  most  indefinite  chnracter.     The  essay  on 
the  Promttheus  which  follows  excites  (though  hardly  in  the 
wary  mind,  Estesianly  "  alphabeted,"  as  he  would  himself  say) 
great  expectations.     But  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
on  this — the  most  purely  poetical  of  all  extant  Greek  dramas, 
a  miracle  of  sublimity  and  humanity  mingled,  and  the  twin 
pillar,  with  the  Agamemnon,  of  its  author's  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  world — Coleridge  has  not  a  word  to 
say  that  even  touches  the  poetry.    He  is  pbilosophico-mytho- 
logical  from  the  egg  to  the  apple ;  and  one  is  bound  to  add 
that  he  here  shows  one  of  his  gravest  drawbacks  as  a  critic. 
The  new  fragments,  however,  of  the  1818  lectures  are  full  of 
good   matter,  on    Cervantes   especially,   perhaps  a   little   less 
specially    on    Dante,   on   Kobinson   Crusoe    very   particularly 
indeed,  on  Babelais  and  Sterne  and  Donne:  while  these  are 
taken  up  and  multiplied  in  interest  by  the  "Marginalia."  with 
which  the  literary  part  of  the  book  concludes,  and  which  con- 
tain, on  Daniel  and  Chapman  and  Selden,  Browne  and  Fuller, 
Fielding  and  Junius,  some  of  the  best  known  and  nearly  of 
the  best  of  their  author's  critical  work.     Here  also,  and  here 
only,  do  we  find  much  on  Milton,  Coleridge's  rather  numerous 
lectures  on  him  having  left  surprisingly  little  trace.     He  is, 
though  a  fervent  admirer,  not  quite  at  his  happiest. 

But  the  most  interesting  piece  that  the  book  contains  is  the 
Lecture  on  Style,  with  its  satellite  note  (a  small  but  sparkhog 
Tht  Ltctun  star)  on  the  *'  Wonderf  uluess  of  Prose."  *  The 
On  Style.  author's  definition  of  his  most  elusive  subject  is 
indeed  not  only  not  satisfying,  but  (unless  you  remember  his 
own  dictum  about  being  "right  incompletely")  demonstrably 
and  almost  astoundingly  H/tsatisfactory.  "  Style  is  of  coarse 
nothing  but  the  art  of  conveying  the  meaning  appropriately 
and  with  perspicuity."  One  feels  inclined  in  one's  haste  to 
»  MUc«llaniea,  pp.  175-187  tri,  cU» 
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say,  "That  is  just  what  it  is  not";  one  must  cool  down  a 
little  before  one  can  modify  this  to  "  Style  begins  exactly 
where"  the  art,  &c.,  "leaves  oeT,"  and  one  can  perhaps  never 
come  nearer  to  an  accommodation  than  "  The  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  Style,  and  one  essential  ingredient  of  it,"  is  "  the  art," 
and  so  forth. ^  It  was  no  doubt  this  side  of  the  matter  that 
Coleridge  was  looking  at,  and  at  this  he  stopped,  as  far  as  his 
general  way  of  looking  at  the  thing  went  But  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  piece  does  not  lie  here.  He  bases  his  definition 
on,  and  tries  to  adjust  it  to,  a  survey  of  English  style,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  after 
the  notion  of  the  Queen  Anne  men  being  the  crown  and  flower 
of  English  had  been  given  up.  And  though  his  history,  as 
was  natural,  is  sometimes  shaky,  and  his  conclusions  are  often 
to  be  disputed  and  even  overthrown,  the  whole  is  of  the 
highest  value,  not  merely  as  a  j^oiiU  de  rep^rc  historically,  but 
as  an  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  Style  itself. 

But  the  book  of  Coleridge  which,  next  to  the  Biographia, 
is  of  most  importance  to  the  student  of  bis  criticism,  is  perhaps 
Tht  Aaimtt  the  loug  -  posthumous  Aiiiiim  Poeta;.  Mr  Ernest 
Poata.  Coleridge,  in  his  preface  to  the  Anittui  itself,  says 

that  the  Biographia  is  now  little  read.  I  hope  he  is  wrong .. 
but  if  he  is  right  it  would  explain  many  things. 

This  volume — a  collection  of  extracts  from  Coleridge's  pocket* 
books — appeared"  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  poet's  death, 
and  the  notice  taken  of  it  was  comparatively  small.  That  it 
contains  passages  of  ornate  prose  superior  to  anything  in  the 
previously  published  writings  is  interesting,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose almost  irrelevant:  it  is  not  so  that  it  gives  the  fullest 
and  clearest  side-lights  on  Coleridge's  criticism  that  we  have. 
The  earliest  years  (and  pages)  are  not  very  fertile,  though  1 
subjoin  some  references^  which  will  assist  the  reader  in  look- 
ing them  up.  But  from  p.  119  for  some  fifty  pages  onward 
(it  is  significant  that  the  time  of  writing,  1805-8,  corresponds 


^P  *  It  »  odd,  but  useful,  to  reiuember 
^K  Colaridge'a  fancy  for  HtRting  pnijHMii- 
Ktioo*  algebraically.  If  hin  •letitiitioii  were 


would  be  ftt^le  at  iU  very  aoDie  (cf. 
Addifton  in  Spec.  42  on  Euclid  And  Wit). 

«  Loudon.  ie»5. 

^  Pp.  4,  5,  30,  35.  59,  82,  88. 


rsM  BjoooKSTECcnov  or  csmcisic. 


vith  Coletidge'fl  ahamob  m  Malta,  ix^ 

littk  or  DO  pablbiked  work)  Um  catriea 

Ob   French    poetrj    (wammkxtk    tat    so    infonBiB^ j ! ) ;  ■ 

Covper;*  on  the  abwudity  of  eaOing  HjiautuRf  (bov 

piuIoSog3rO«''>cieoee";*  on  tta  attitMde  to  poettjaad 
to  books;*  on  Ldbnits's  "ptofanBd  Kntenee"  thai  *aKa*8 
intelleetaBl  eaatB  eonait  eMeAj  in  tifmyinf'';^  on  the  *tt- 
stinelive  patnon  in  the  mind  for  one  word  to  exproM  om 
net  of  fedEng"  (Flanbert  &itj  jeats  before  dat« ) ;  on  psendo* 
ociginalitjT, — Coleridge  is  at  his  rerj  acme.  The  yf  <f  of  crifii- 
asm — the  recent  which,  itadf  created  hj  the  pontnct  of  the 
critacal  with  the  creative^  re-creates  itself  in  all  fit 
nerer  been  more  remarkablj  represented  than  here. 

And  great  as  are  these  paassgea.  there  are  aaanj 
(tboo^  not  80  many  in  close  context)  to  matdi  thenu 
the  entij  (which  I  Tentare  to  think  has  been  wronglj  sde- 
headed  as  "A  plea  for  poetic  license"  at  the  foot  of  p.  165) 
as  to  the  desire  of  carrying  things  to  a  greater  height  of 
pleasure  and  admiration  than  they  are  susceptible  of — the 
old  "wish  to  write  better  than  you  can,"  the  "loss  of  si^t 
between  this  and  the  other  style.**  *  See  the  astonishing  antici- 
pation of  the  best  side  of  Eoskinism  in  the  note  on  archi- 
tecture and  rlimat4^ ;  ^  and  that  on  poetry  and  prose  and  on  the 
"esenoplastic"  power;*  and  that  on  somebody  (Byron?)  who 
was  "splendid"  everywhere,  but  nowhere  poetical;'  and  thai 
on  scholastic  terms  ;  ^^  and  chat  on  the  slow  comprehension  of 
certain  (in  this  case  Dantean)  poetry.^  They  are  all  tg/ien 
eritieiBnii — not  easy  readings  not  for  the  running  man»  bat 
for  him  who  reads  them  fitly,  certain  to  bear  fruit  if  he  reada 
them  early,  to  coincide  with  his  own  painful  and  stmggling 
attainments  if  he  reads  them  late. 


■  p.  lis  $q.  *  P.  121.  nuuiy  mto  one  "—the  cnstiTe 

*  P.  123.  *  Pp.  127-lSO.  atioQ.     Thk  form  U  much  bettor  thao 

*  P.  147.    Cf.  tup.,  p.  228.  "  eunplistic,'*  vhich  Colend^  vlopti 

*  Coleridge    qaotee    neither    Qaxn-  in    the    Bingtvgikia,    for    thera    oot 
tilifto   DDT   Dante,  and   v«a   prDbably  •tamfalM  ow  the  Mcood  ■^Qftfale,  enl 
not  thizkking  of  either.     But  wt  think  nippoeet  it  to  be  the  pvepantkn  if* 
of  them.  »  P.  258.  '*  Pp.  274,  Vk_ 

'  P.  IW.  »  P.  2»S. 

*  /.c,   ''The   faculty  which  nukee 
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Nor  must  the  Letters  ^  be  omitted  in  any  sufficient  survey  of 

Coleridge's  criticism.    That  at  one  early  period-  he  apparently 

,^  ,  thour^ht  Schiller  more  sublime  than  Milton  is  not 

T»<  Letter*.  .        °    ,  .     ,  •      ,. 

m  the  least  to  his  discredit.     He  was  twenty-two; 

he  was,  I  think,  demonstrably  in  love  with  tknc  ladies  ^  at  once, 

and  extremely  uncertain   which   of   two  of   them  he  should 

marry — a  state  of  mind  neither  impossible  nor  unnatural,  but 

likely  to  lead  to  considerable  practical  difticulties,  and  to  upset 

the  judgment  very  decidedly.     His  minor  critical  remarks  at 

this  very  time  on  South ey*s  poems  are  excellent.     That  Bowles 

should  be  "divine"  and  Burke  "sad  stuff "^  does  not  matter — 

we  can  explain  both  statements  well  enough.    But  how  many 

men  of  three-  or  four-and-twenty  (or  for  that  matter  of  three- 

■  or  £our-aad -seventy)  were  there,  are  there,  have  there  ever 
Bkien,  who  could  ask,  "  Why  pass  an  Act  of  Uniformity  against 
H^ftete?"^  one  of  the  great  critical  questions  of  the  world,  and 

■  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  formulated  so  pertinently  before. 
It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  forgotten  (if  he  knew)  Sidney,  in 
his  singular  and  pedantic  complaint  that  to  give  the  name 
Stella  to  a  woman  is  "  unsexing "  it,  and  his  supposition  that 

■  "Swift  is  the  authority."^  But  another  astonishing  critical 
'  truth  is  that  "  Poetry  ought  not  always  to  have   its  highest 

relish*';^  and  yet  another  in  the  contrast*  of  himself  with 
Southey,  "I  think  too  much  to  be  a  poet;  he  too  little  to  be 
a  great  poet,"  unjust  as  the  application  is  in  the  first  half;  and 
yet  again  on  metre  itself  "  implying  a  passion,"  °  a  passage 
worth  comparing  with^  and  in  some  points  better  than,  the 
Biogrnphia  (with  which  compare  also  pp.  386,  387).  Nor  these 
alone,  but  many  others  later — the  criticism  on  Wordsworth's 


»  Ed.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  2  Tola., 
Loodon.  1605. 

*  L  87,  <d.  cii. 

*  MiM  Mary  Eruis,  Miss  Sornh 
PHcker,  and  %n  uncertainly  Christmn- 
(samed  Mim  Bruutoo.  Mc/rt  in  cxctUis 
Colfndgeano  he,  being  engaged  to  No. 
S  and  desiring  to  auury  No  I,  **  hoped 
th*t  be  might  be  cured  "  by  the  "ex- 
qui«ite  bcAUt}'  and  uncommon  accom- 
pliahmentH  "  uf  No.  3.     See  a  page  or 


two  (69)  earlier. 

*  P.  157. 

*  P.  163. 
»  P.  131. 
'  P.  IM. 

"  P.  210.  This  was  just  after  the 
as  yet  boUow  healing  of  the  first  great 
quarrel  in  1799. 

^  P.  384.  These  paasagea  are  most 
important  as  tthowing  bow  atri-y  Cole* 
ridge  diisented  from  Wordsworth. 
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we 

pefl 


"Cintra"  pamphlet;^  that  on  the  inadequacy  of  one  style 
for  all  purposes;^  the  remarks  on  stage  illusion,' — might  be 
cited. 

When  the  first  volume  of  this  history  was  published,  an 
excellent  scholar  said  to  me,  "  How  will  you  ever  finish  that 
—  book  ?      Why,   Coleridge    himself    would    lake    a 

CoUndgcan  volume ! "  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
|io«i»oH  and  Jiyperbole.  In  this  and  that  critic,  of  these  manj 
ages  which  we  have  essayed  to  survey,  we  may  find' 
critical  graces  which  are  not  in  him;  but  in  all.  save  two,  ^^e 
shall  find  corresponding  deficiencies.  In  all  the  ancient  critii 
save  these  two.  the  limitation  of  the  point  of  view,  the  ham 
of  the  scheme,  are  disastrously  felt,  nor  is  either  Aristotle  or 
Longiuus  quite  free  from  them.  In  the  greatest  of  the  six- 
teenth-century Italians  these  limitations  recur,  and  are  re- 
peated in  most  of  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth. 
Dante  is  of  the  greatest,  but  he  touches  the  subject  very  briefly 
and  from  a  special  sida  Dryden  is  great,  but  he  is  not  fully 
informed,  and  comes  too  early  for  his  own  point  of  view. 
Fontenelle  is  very  nearly  great,  but  he  has  the  same  drawbacks, 
and  adds  to  them  those  of  an  almost,  perhaps  a  quite,  vrilfid 
eccentricity  and  capridousness.  Lessing  is  great,  but  he  has 
fixed  his  main  attention  on  the  least  literary  parts  of  Hceratare; 
while  Goethe  later  is  gieat  bat  a  great  pedanL*  Hazlitt 
gnat;  but  Coleridge  was  Haxlitt*s  master,  and  beside 
Msater  the  pupil  is  insular  and  parochial  in  range  and 
if  not  in  spirit.  In  Sainte-Beure  himself  we  want  a  little  more 
theory ;  some  moie  enthusiasm ;  a  higher  and  aoce  inspiritiiig 
ohoioe  of  snbjeets.  And  in  ^£r  Ainoid  the  defcOs  of  FontaneUe 
reappear  without  Fontuneiln's  exense  of  duenology. 

So^  th«n»  there  ahide  these  three.  JknsMle^  LoQginas«  and 
Oolmdga.  The  d^ects  of  the  modern,  as  oositnatod  vith  tlis 
aacsenU  man  of  letten  are  ptoainat  in  Oolendge  when  «« 
coBspare  him  with  these  his  fellows :  and  so  we  eanaot  qoito 
mj  that  he  is  the  gieatest  of  the  three.  But  his  range  m  neess- 
suily  wider:  he  takes  in.  as  their  date  forbade  them  to  iskck 
all  literature  in  a  way  mbkh  mnst  for  centuries  so  etnm  gttt 
«  r.  HSL  >  r.  sn.  ■  r.  eci  *  r. 


erature;^ 
tzlitt  iM 
•de  tM 
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the  prerogative.  It  is  astonishing  how  often,  when  you 
have  discovered  in  others  of  all  dates,  or  (as  you  may  fondly 
hope)  found  out  for  yourself,  some  critical  truth,  you  will  re- 
member that  after  all  Coleridge  in  his  wanderings  has  found 
it  before,  and  set  it  by  the  wayside  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  couie  after.  For  nil,  I  believe,  of  these  later  days — cer- 
tainly for  all  whose  mother- tongue  is  English — Coleridge  is 
the  critical  author  to  be  turned  over  by  day  and  by  night. 
Never  take  him  on  trust:  it  is  blasphemy  to  the  Spirit  of 
Criticism  to  do  that  with  any  critic.  Disagree  with  him  as 
often  as  you  like,  and  as  you  can  stand  to  the  guns  of  your 
disagreement.  But  begin  with  him,  continue  with  him,  come 
back  to  him  after  excursions,  with  a  certainty  of  suggestion, 
Btimulation,  correction,  edification.  Ci^st  won  metier  A  mot 
cTUrB  profc^exir  de  litUrature,  and  I  am  not  going  to  parvify  my 
office.  But  if  anybody  disestablished  us  all  (with  decent  pen- 
sions, of  course),  and  applied  the  proceeds  of  our  Cliairs  to 
furnishing  the  boxes  of  every  one  who  goes  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  copy  of  the  Biographia  Literaria^  I  should  decline 
to  be  tiie  person  chosen  to  be  heard  against  this  revolution, 
though  I  should  plead  for  the  addition  of  the  Poetics  and  of 
Louginus. 

And   if  any  one  is  still  dissatisfied  with  particular  critical 
utterances,  and   even   with   the    middle    axioms    interspersed 
among  them,  let  him  remember  that  Coleridge — not 
tiurl>o!!re      Addison,  not  the  Germans,  not  any  other — is  the 
^^j'or  aJl  the      real  introducer  into  the  criticism  of  poetry  of  the 
yma^ifMiian  realising  and  disrealising  Imagination  as  a  criterion. 
rtaii^uir        Even  now,  a  hundred  years  after  his  earliest  day  as 
*o/'^V        ^  critic,  the  doctrine,  though  much  talked  of,  is  ap- 
parently little  understood.    Even  such  a  critic  as  U»e 
late   Mr   Traill,  while  elsewhere^  admittinfr  that  "on  poetic 
e^rpre^ion "  Coleridge  "  has  spoken   the  absolutely  last  word," 
almost  apologised*  for  his  putting  on  a  level  "lending   the 
charm  of  imaj-ination  to  the  real"  and  "lending  the  force  of 
reality  to  the  imaginary."    He  confessed  that,  "  from  the  point 

1  Coleridge     ("EngUih      M«u      of  >  Ibid.,  pp.  46,  47. 

Uttera,"  London,  1884),  p.  IfiS. 
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of  view  of  the  highest  conception  of  the  poet's  office  there  can 
be  no  comparison  " — where  indeed  I  might  also  "  saj  ditto  to  Mr 
Burke,"  but  in  n  sense  opposite  to  his.  And  if,  on  such  a  mind 
and  such  an  appreciation  as  Mr  Traill's,  this  one-sided  inter- 
pretation of  "the  cseTVoplasiic  faculty"  had  hold,  how  much 
kore  on  others  in  increasing  measure  to  the  present  day  ?  The 
[lacy  is  due,  first,  to  the  hydra-like  vivacity  of  the  false  idea 
of  mimesis,  the  notion  that  it  is  not  re-presentation,  re-creation 
adding  to  Nat;xre,  but  copying  her ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
Baconian  conception  of  poetry  as  a  vinum  dwmoniivi,  a  poison 
with  some  virtue  as  a  medicine.  What  power  these  errors 
have  all  our  history  has  shown, — all  Histories  of  CriticiBxn 
that  ever  can  be  written  will  show  if  they  are  written  faith- 
fully. Bat  Coleridge  has  provided — once  for  all,  if  it  be  not 
neglected — the  safeguard  against  this  in  his  definitions  of  the 
two,  the  co-equal,  the  co -eternal  functions  of  the  exercise 
of  the  poetic  Imagination. 


In  the  title  of  the  present  chapter  I  have  used  the  word 
"  companions  "  in  a  double  sense — the  first  and  special  appli* 
T%«  **  Com-  cation  of  it  being  that  in  which  it  is  technically  ap- 
panions."  pjjg^  ^  t^g  Companions  of  the  Prophet — to  the 
early  coadjutors  of  Mahomet  in  his  struggle  with  the  Koreish. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  Southey,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Haslitt, 
with  perhaps  as  an  even  closer  ally — though  unknowing  and 
unknown — William  Blake.  Tlien  follow  companions  in  the 
wider  sense — associates  in  the  work,  who  varied  from  nearly 
complete  alliance,  as  with  Scott,  to  very  distant  and  lukewarm 
participation,  as  in  Campbell,  and  (in  literary  position)  from 
the  captaincy  of  Scott  again  and  of  Shelley  to  the  more  than 
respectable  full-privateship  of  the  contributors  to  the  Retro- 
spective Eevicw,  As  for  the  "Adversaries,"  they  can  be  more 
briefly  dealt  with,  for  their  work  was  mostly  "wood,  hay, 
stubble";  but  Gifibrd  and  Jefl'rey  at  least  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded here,  and  a  few  more  may  deserve  notica  So  let  the 
inquiry  proceed  in  this  order. 


It  may  seem  at  first  sight  curious,  and  will  perhaps  always 


4 


SOTTTHEY. 


remain  a  little  so,  that  we  have  no  collected  examples,  nor 


SotUkey, 


many  uncollected  but  singly  substantive  pieces,  of 


I 


strictly  critical  work,  from  the  most  widely  read 
and  the  most  industrious  of  the  whole  literary  group  of 
1800-1830  in  England — from  a  man  who,  for  eleven  years 
at  least,  wrote  reviews  almost  wherever  he  could  place  them 
without  hurting  his  conscience,  and  who  for  another  five- 
and-twenty  was  a  pillar  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  critical 
periodicals.  But  Southey's  earlier  reviewing  is  for  the  most 
part  not  merely  whelmed  iu  the  dust-bins  of  old  magazines, 
but,  as  his  son  and  biographer  complains,  extremely  difficult 
to  trace  even  there ;  and  his  later  was,  by  choice  or  by  chance 
(more  I  think  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter),  mainly  devoted 
to  subjects  not  purely  literary.  If  that  great  Bihliotheca 
Britnnnica  *  (which  so  nearly  existed,  and  which  is  a  thing 
lacking  in  English  to  this  present  day,  a  hundred  years 
later)  had  come  actually  into  existence,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  necessary  to  look  beyond  that:  as  it  is,  one  has  the 
pleasing  but  rather  laborious  and  lengthy  duly  of  fishing  out 
and  piecing  together  critical  expressions  from  The  Doctor  and 
other  books  to  some  extent,  and  from  the  two  parallel  col- 
lections of  the  Life  ami  Corrcspondaxct'  and  the  Letters^  to 
a  still  greater.  The  process  is  necessary  for  a  historian  of 
criticism,  and  the  results,  if  hardly  new  to  him,  are  interest- 
ing enough;  but  they  cannot  claim  any  exhibition  at  all 
correspondent  to  the  time  taken  in  arriving  at  them.  Xor 
will  any  such  historian,  if  he  be  wise,  complain,  for  Southey 
is  always  delightful,  except  when  he  is  in  his  most  desper- 
ately didactic  moods :  and  the  Goddess  of  Dulness  only  knows 
bow  even  the  most  egregious  of  her  children^  unless  from 
pnre  ignorance,  has  managed  to  fix  on  him  the  title  of 
•'  dull." 

Tliat  "  a  man's  criticism  is  the  man  himself "  is  almost  truer 


'  See  L^e  and  Corre^mndencc,  ii. 
316  97.  etpeciiUj,  for  Colcridge'd  mag- 
niftoettt  "  SpMiufa'CMtlery "  in  con- 
nection. 

'  0  ToU.,  London.  1850. 

*  I     ToU.,      Uimlon,     1856.       The 


LetUrt  to  Oimiline  Bowlet  (London, 
1861)  ftre  even  fuller  proponionfttely  1 
and  Omniana,  the  Wttiry^  the  Coycptr^ 
StprieilOt  the  CW/o7uie«,  with  almost 
eveiythiDg,  contribute. 
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than  the  original  bestowal  of  the  piirase;  and  it  is  nowhere 
o  i£rai  ^ruer  than  with  Southey.  That  astonishing  and 
charaete)'-  almost  godlike  sanity  which  distinguished  him,  in 
*'^*ofki*  almost  all  cases  save  as  regards  the  Aitti-Jacohin, 
Mr  Pitt,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  my  Lord 
Byron  (who,  by  the  way,  lacked  it  quite  as  conspicuously  m 
regard  to  Southey),  is  the  constant  mark  of  his  critical  views. 
Except  his  over-valuation  of  Eirke  White,'  which  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  his  amiable  and  lifelong  habit  of  helpinj^ 
lame  dogs,  I  cannot,  at  the  ninnient  or  on  retlection,  think 
of  any  critical  estimate  of  his  (for  that  of  himself  as  a  poet 
is  clearly  out  of  the  question)  which  is  flagrantly  and  utterly 
wrong ;  and  I  can  think  of  hundreds  which  are  triumphantly 
right.  In  respect  of  older  literature,  in  particular,-  his  catho- 
licity is  free  from  the  promiscuousness  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  his 
eclecticism  from  the  caprice  of  Charles  Lamb  :  while,  prejudiced 
as  he  can  be,  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  prejudice 
blinds  or  blunts  his  critical  faculty  as  it  does  Hazlitt's.  On 
all  formal  points  of  English  poetry  he  is  very  nearly  impec- 
cable. He  may  have  learnt  his  belief  in  substitution  and 
equivalence  from  Coleridge ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
defences  of  it  to  Wynn^  are  quite  early,  quite  original,  and 
quite  sound,  while  Coleridge^s  own  account  long  after,  in  the 
preface  to  Christabcl,  is  vague  and  to  some  extent  incorrect. 
He  knew,  of  course,  far  more  literary  history  than  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries  —  an  incalculable  advantage — and  he 
could,  sometimes  at  least,  formulate  general  critical  maxims 
well  worth  the  registering. 


'  But  M6  a  very  curious  glimpse  of 
renpisoance  ia  tftttrs,  ii.  171  »7. 

*  The  projected  Bhadatiianthui,  a 
periodical  on  i«oiuelhing  like  the  linea 
of  the  later  Jittrotpectiiv  Jievictc,  wiu 
A  real  lose. 

'  LctUrt,  i.  69,  and  elMvbere,  alao, 
I  think— *.^.,  Life  and  Corr.,  iv.  106. 
Wynn  waa  eTidently  a  precisian  of 
BjMliuin].  For  other  noteworthy 
critical  thinga  in  this  collection,  Me 
i.  173  (SuggMtion  of  Hist.  Novels} ;  ii. 


91)  (Cmbbe) ;  214  (EngL  Hexameters) ; 
iiL  (Che  variouii  letteni  about  Eug- 
lish  Hexameters) ;  iv.  47,  Sayers'  Poems. 
I  give  but  few  here,  because  the  Lett^rM 
have  nu  index.  I  wish  these  and  toy 
other  references  may  prompt  and  help 
some  otie  to  examine,  at  greater  length 
than  would  be  i-voasible  or  proper  hert, 
the  literary  opinious  of  the  beat-read 
mail  iu  England  for  some  fifty  yMi* 
--1700-1840. 
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Of  hia  regular  critical  work,  however,  which  can  be  traced 
Ju  the  Ajinual  and  Quaiierly  Eeviexvs  from  the  list  given  by 
his  son  at  the  end  of  the  Life,  some  notice  must 
be  taken,  though  the  very  list  itself  is  a  tell-tale 
in  tJie  large  predominance  of  Travels,  Histories,  and  the  like 
over  pure  literature.  That  he  should  have  made  a  rule  for 
bimself  after  he  became  Laureate  not  to  review  poetry  (save 
in  what  may  be  called  an  eleemosynary  manner)  is  merely 
what  one  would  have  expected  from  his  unvarying  sense  of 
propriety ;  but  there  were  large  ranges  of  helks  letCrcs  to  which 
this  did  not  apply.  The  articles  which  will  best  repay  the 
looking  up  arejn  the  Annual,  those  on  GcIht,  Godwin's  Chnueer, 
Hitson's  Romances,  Hayley,  Froissart.  Sir  Trutram,  Ellis's 
SpecimenSy  Todd's  Spenser,  and  Ossian ;  in  the  Quaiierly,  those 
on  Chalmers's  Poets,  Sayers,  Hayley  again,  Camoeus,  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  with  some  earlier  ones  on  Montgomery  (James,  not 
Robert ).» 

The  Doctor  also  must  have  its  special  animadversion,  for  this 
strangely  neglected  and  most  delightful  book  is  full  of  critical 
-.^    ^  matter.    Its  showers  of  mottoes — star-showers  from 

The  Doctor. 

the  central  glowing  mass  of  Southey's  enormous  and 

never  "dead"  reading  —  amount   almost    in   themselves  to  a 

critical  education  for  any  mind  which  is  fortunate  enough  to 

be  exposed  to  them  when  young,  while  the  saturation  of  the 

whole   book  with   literature   can    hardly  fail  to  produce   the 

same  effect.    It  is  lamentable,  astonishing,  and  (the  word  is 

not  too  strong)  rather  disgraceful  that,  except  the  '*  Three  Bears  " 

story,  the  appendix  on  the  Cats,  and  perhaps  the  beautiful 

early   passages  on   the   Doctor's   birthplace   and   family,  the 

book  should  be  practically  unknown.     But   it  by  no  means 

owes  its  whole  critical  value  to  these   borrowed  and   reset 


'  It  is  uulucky  that  Quest's  Ei\yHtK 
ShytKmM  CMn«  too  late  in  the  evening 
of  tut  dny  for  him  to  ctttry  out  \\\n 

prvMed  parp>Me  of  re\'ievriDg  it. 
He  eridently  recog:niBed  its  extroordin- 
%xv  Tftlue  u  Ik  TKc»auru».'  and  hin  num. 
mhTf  of  the  earlier  part  a*  "  worthlens  " 
u  of  coune  oot  deliberate  or  fiuHl. 
though  it  ti  &  very  nntural  expreaftiun 


in  refereBce  tu  Guest's  utonishing 
heresiea  on  Shakefipeariui  and  Mil  - 
tonic  prosody,  I  know  no  one — not 
even  Gray — who  ueeuis  to  have  had, 
before  the  whole  range  of  EngUuh  verse 
was  known,  juster  notions  ou  the  whole 
of  English  pnMody.  Even  his  wander- 
iug»  after  bexauieters  are  not  fatiU. 
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jewels.  The  passages  of  original  criticism — direct  or  slightly 
"applied" — which  it  contains  are  uumerous  and  important 
The  early  accounts  of  the  elder  Daniel's  library  ^  and  of 
Textor'a  dialogues-  are  valuable;  the  passage  on  "Taste  and 
Pautagrnelism"^  much  more  so.  Ou  Sermons/  on  Drayton.* 
on  the  Principles  of  Criticism,^  on  the  famous  verse-tournament 
of  the  Poitiers  Flea/  on  the  Reasons  for  Anonymity,^  on  Mason  •* 
(for  whom  Southey  manages  to  say  a  good  word),  ou  Bowdleris- 
ing  and  Modernising,  and  (by  an  easy  transition)  Spenser*** — the 
reader  will  find  nuggets,  and  sometimes  whole  pockets,  of 
critical  gold,  the  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the  richest  of 
all.  It  is  to  Southey's  immortal  honour  (an  honour  not  sufiBci- 
ently  paid  him  by  some  Blakites)  that  he  recognised  and  quoted 
at  length*^  the  magnificent  "Mad  Song/'  which  is  perhaps 
TJlake's  most  sustained  and  unbroken  piece  of  pure  poetry. 
His  discussion  on  Styles*-  is  of  great  value:  while  the  long 
account  ^3  of  the  plays  of  Langeveldt  (Macropedius),  and  of 
our  kindred  English  Morality  Everyman,  shows  how  admir- 
ably his  more  than  once  projected  Literary  Histories  woul: 
have  been  executed. 

Still,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  conveys  to  my  mind  the 
impression   of   not  quite   having   hia   soul   bound   up   in   the 
Aftofjethcr     ^xercise  of  his  critical  function.     He  was  a  little  too 
«otn€whaf      fond  of  extending  his  love  of  books  to  those  which, 
impar  aibi.    ^  Lamb  would  say,  are  no  books — of  giving  the 
children's  bread  unto  dogs.     Occasion  ally^  moreover,  that  want> 
of   the  highest   enthusiasm  and   sympathy,  the   highest    in* 
spiration,  which — after  the  rather  ungracious  and  ungrateful- 
suggestion  of  Coleridge — it  has  been  usual  to  urge  against  him^ 
and  which  cannot  be  wholly  disproved,  does  appear.    Som^^ 
would  say  that  this  was  due  to  his  enormous  reading,  and  to 


n 


'  The  Doctor  (1  vol.,  London,  1848),       ish     dtaen^Ho,      Tbmt     ahowa     that 


p.  n. 

2  P.  34.  »  P.  42, 

*  P.  66.  *  P.  86, 

*  P.  99.  '  P.  184. 

*  P.  245.     It  is  curiouB,  by  the  way, 
that  Soulhey  l>evrKiIit  the  ubsence  in 


"  disilluaionment,"  one  of  thoM  vtrictly 
an&logouR  and  juBtiBable  uaologiamt 
which  he  rightly  defendji,  had  not  tl 
cume  into  uie. 

"  P.  316.  '"  P.  37fl. 

"  P.  476.  "  P.  636. 


EDgli«h  of  any  Bynonym  for  the  Span-  ^*  V.  610. 
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the  penal  servitude  for  life  to  what  was  mostly  hack-work, 
which  fate  and  his  own  matchless  sense  of  duty  imposed  upon 
him.  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  of  course  if  it  be  said  that  no 
one  with  the  more  translunary  fancies,  the  nobler  gusts,  could 
have  BO  enslaved  himself,  an  authority*  who  takes  so  high  a 
ground  must  be  allowed  his  splendid  say.  Anyhow,  and  on 
the  whole,  we  must  return  to  the  position  that  Southey  does 
not  hold  a  very  high  position  among  English  critics,  and  that 
it  is  easier  to  give  plausible  reasons  for  the  fact  than  entirely 
to  understand  it.^ 

In  criticising  the  criticism  of  Charles  Lamb^  one  has  to  walk 
warily ;  for  is  he  not  one  of  the  most  justly  beloved  of 
English  writers,  and  are  not  lovers  apt  to  love 
more  well  than  wisely  ?  I  shall  only  say  that 
if  any  be  an  "  Agnist,"  I  more.  Ever  siace  I  can  remember 
reading  anything  (the  circumstance  would  not  have  seemed 
trivial  to  himself),  I  have  read  and  revelled  in,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  I  liave  possessed  in  fee,  a  copy  of  the  original 
£lia  of  1823,  in  the  black  morocco  coat  which  it  put  on,  at 
least  seven  years  before  Lamb's  death,  in  1827.  I  have  also 
read  its  contents,  and  all  other  attainable  Alalia,  in  every 
edition  in  which  I  Imvc  come  across  them,  with  introductions 
by  "  Thaunson  and  Jaunson,"  in  and  on  all  sorts  of  shapes  and 
types  and  papers  and  bindings,     I  have  never  wearied  of  read- 


Lo^, 


'  Such  au  authority,  for  mstanue, 
•I  oue  of  the  rcviewera  of  this  poor 
book,  who  decided  that  "  do  man  of 
critical  geniua"  would  hnvc  Kttemjited 
to  write  it. 

'  Some  readers  may  like  %  few  out 
of  hundred*  of  poneible  references  to 
Life  ond  Corr.,  which  has  no  Index : 
L  86  (AnoBto  and  Spenser);  122 
(CoDitruotion) ;  316-318  (Chapeluin,  be- 
fore and  after  reading) ;  iL  197  (Greek 
ftod  Utin  tute  in  poetry);  211,  212 
(Mo<tera  BaliadB) ;  iii,  9  (Archaiama 
Mid  Ncologunnt)  ;  140  (the  Epuftles  in 
jronuon) ;  145  tq.  (Rhyme,  &c.) ;  205 
(the  purple  patch  in  Kehnma) ;  213, 
265  (Advice  to  E.  EUiott] ;  277  (blank 
0;   296  (Speaser);    Iv.   301,   333 


(very  iuteresiiug,  on  a  prophesied 
return  of  "  jtreciousnesB  "  and  "  metu- 
physical"  *(tyle  in  iwjctryt;  v.  246  (a 
never-carried-out  plan  of  continuing 
Wnrton) ;  v.  99  (his  own  method  of 
writing) ;  vi.  93  (To  Bowleii — reasons 
for  not  reviewing  poetry). 

'  The  editions  of  I^mb  in  parts  are 
DOW  fortunately  very  numerous^  and 
tliere  are  eveu  several  of  the  whole, 
some  of  which  have  been  begun  since 
the  text  was  Mrritten.  It  ia  therefore 
(iuper6uouB  to  give  pageti  especially 
as  the  individual  articles  are  almost 
always  short  But  I  generally  use  the 
late  R  H.  Shepherd's  1  vol  ed.  of 
the  WorJe$  (London,  1876),  and  Caaou 
Ainger's  of  the  LetUrt  ^London.  1868). 
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ing  them ;  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  weary  as  long  as  eye  and 
brain  last.  That  Lamb  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  de- 
li^^litful  of  critics,  as  of  writers,  is  a  proposition  for  which  I 
will  go  to  the  stake ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  confess  him  as 
one  of  the  very  greatest  in  his  critical  capacity. 

The  reasons  for  this  limiUtiou  are  to  be  found  in  two 
passages  of  his  friend  Hazlitt — a  ruthless  friend  enough,  but 
//m"«;-  one  who  seldom  goes  wrong  in  speaking  of  friend 
ctUtUm"  or  foe,  unless  under  the  plain  influence  of  a 
prejudice  which  here  had  not  the  slightest  reason  for  existing. 
Tlie  passages  (referred  to  again  elsewhere)  are  that  on  "  the 
Occult  School"  in  the  "Criticism"^  and  one  in  the  "Fare- 
well."'^ The  first  speaks  of  those  "who  discern  no  beauties 
but  what  are  concealed  from  superficial  eyes,  and  overlook  all 
that  are  obvious  to  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind."  "  If  an 
author  is  utterly  unreadable  they  can  read  him  for  ever." 
"They  will  no  more  share  a  book  than  a  mistress  with  a 
friend."  "Nothing  goes  down  with  them  but  what  is  caviare 
to  the  multitude,"  &c.  The  other,  in  which  Lamb  is  actually 
named,  contrasts  his  "  surfeit  of  admiration,"  the  antiquation 
of  his  favourites  after  some  ten  years,  with  the  "continuity  of 
impression"  on  which  Hazlitt  prided  himself. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  both  these  charges — made  with 
what  is  (for  the  author)  perfect  good-humour,  and  only  in  the 
antlalUgul  first  case  slightly  exaggerated,  as  was  almost  per- 
inconstaneij.  missible  when  he  was  dealing  ostensibly  with  a 
type  not  a  person — are  quite  true.  One  would  not  indee<Z 
have  them  false;  it  would  be  most  "miserably  wise"  economy 
to  exchange  Lamb,  as  he  is,  for  a  wilderness  of  consistent, 
e(iuitable,  catholic  mediocrities.  As  Hazlitt  himself  admits. 
this  "  Occult  Criticism  "  does  not  or  need  not  come  from  any 
affectation  or  love  of  singularity :  indeed,  some  occult  critics 
"smack  of  genius  and  are  worth  any  money."  The  Lothario 
part  of  the  indictment,  the  desertion  after  enjoyment,  is  per- 
haps less  easy  to  authenticate  as  well  as  to  defend;  but  I 
think  it  existed,  and  was  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the   other   tendency.      If    you   love   merely  or   mainly   as   a 

*  Tabic  T(iUc,  pp.  313,  314,  nl.  cU.  inf,  -  IVinUntiiw,  p.  463.  td.  cit.  iV- 
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collector,  and  for  rarity, — if  not  only  thus  but  because  others 
do  nott — the  multiplication  of  the  object  or  of  the  taste  must 
necessarily  have  a  disgusting  effect.    "  The  bloom  is  ojfthe  rye." 

U  And  I  should  say  that,  beyond  all  reasonable  queetioo,  there 
is  ft  distinct  character  of  ccccniricity  in  the  strict  sense,  of  whim, 
of  will-worship,  about  many,  if  not  mo3t»  of  Lamb's  preferences. 
There  is  no  affectation  about  him;  but  there  is  what  might  be 
affectatiou  in  another  man,  and  has  been  affectation  in  many 
and  many  another.     Take  the  most  famous  instances  of  his 

■  criticism — the  defence  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  the  exalta- 
tion of  Ford,  the  saying  (productive  of  endless  tribulation 
to  the  matter-of-fact)  that  Hey  wood  is  "a  prose  Shakespeare," 
the  enthusiasm  shown  towards  that  rather  dull-fantastic  play 

tA  Fair  Quarrel,  while  the  magnificence  of  the  same  author's 
Cluingeliruf  was  left  to  Leigh  Hunt  to  find  out — tliese  and  other 
things  distinctly  show  the  capriccio.  Lamb,  not  Hunt,  is  really 
the  "Ariel  of  Criticism,"  and  he  sometimes  pushes  tricksiness 
to  a  point  which  would,  we  fear,  have  made  his  testy  Highness 
of  Milan  rather  angry.  It  was  probably  in  conversation  rather 
than  in  writing  that  his  tickleness  showed  itself:  we  can  never 
t'OQceive  Lamb  loriting  down  anything  that  he  had  ever  written 
up.     But  something  of  disillusionment  must,  as  has  been  said, 

tailmoet  necessarily  have  resulted  from  the  peculiarly  whimsical 
character  of  his  inamoration.     Canon  Ainger  has  noted,  as  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Lamb's  critiwil  power,  "  width  and 
Versatility."    One  differs  with  the  Master '  of  the  Temple  un- 
willingly and  siw  po'ictdo:  but  neither  term  seems  to  me  quite 
appropriate.     "Width"  implies  continuity,  and  there  is  little 
►f  this  in  Lamb :  "  versatility  "  implies  a  power  of  turning  to 
hat  you  will,  and  Lamb,  I  think,  loved,  not  as  he  would  but 
IS  he  could  not  help  it  at  the  time. 
But  be  wants  notliing  save  method  and  certainty  (in  response 
•not  even  this  in  touch),  and  he  has  critical  graces  of  his 
Tfu.  tarbj     Liwn  which  make  him   all   but   as   great  as   Cole- 
L^tten.       ridge  or  Hazlitt,  and  perhaps  more  delightful  than 
■cither.    In  his  very  earliest  critical  utterances,  in  the  Letters 
to  CUoleridge  and  Southey  especially,  mucli  of  this  delightfulness 


'  Now.  nlHH  !  l*cnme,  Wtween  pen  Hnfl  pre>>ii,  the  fnU  Master. 
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displays  itself  as  well  as  its  two  parents — LamVs  unconquer- 
able originality  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  unsurpassable 
quaintness  and  piquancy  of  phrase.  The  critic  is,  as  is  in- 
evitable from  hia  youth,  and  from  the  as  yet  very  imperfect 
reading  which  he  Eraukly  confesses,  a  little  uncertain  and  in- 
adequate. His  comparative  estimates  of  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
Southey  and  Milton,  Southey  and  Cowper,  and  of  all  or  most 
of  these  poets  and  others  in  themselves,  exhibit  an  obviously 
unregulated  compass — a  tendency  to  correct  impression  rather 
overmuch,  because  the  first  striking  off  of  it  has  been  hasty. 
But  this  soon  disappears :  and  though  the  eccentricity  above 
noted  i-ather  increases  than  lessens  with  years,  the  critic's  real 
\*irtue8 — those  just  indicated — appear  ever  and  ever  more  dis- 
tinctly and  more  delightfully. 

In  a  certain  sense  they  never  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  brief  notes  included  in  Che  Specimens  of  Dramatic 
77,e  PocU  (1808).    Everything  necessary  to  excite  Lamb's 

Specimens,  critical  excellence  united  here, — actual  merit,  private 
interest  (for,  though  the  study  of  the  minor  as  well  as  of 
the  major  Elizabethans  had  been  progressing  steadily,  and 
"  Dodsley  "  had  gone  through  several  editions,  yet  the  authors 
were  caviare  to  the  general  still) ;  presence  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence ;  and,  as  we  see  from  the  Letters,  years  of  familiarity 
and  fondness  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 

The  Notes  themselves  pretend  to  no  method,  and  fulfil  their 
pretence  very  strictly.  Lamb  is  distinctly  inferior  to  both 
his  great  friends  and  rivals  in  grasp.  His  appreciation  is  tan- 
gential— though  in  a  diflfereut  sense  from  that  in  which  Hazlitt 
applies  the  word  to  Coleridge.  Lamb  is  not  bo  much  desul- 
tory or  divagatory  as  apt  to  toucli  his  subject  only  at  one 
(sometimes  one  very  small)  point.  The  impact  results  in  a 
spark  of  the  most  ardent  heat  and  glowing  light,  but  neither 
heat  nor  light  spreads  much.  Sometimes,  as  is  inevitable  in 
this  style  of  criticism,  he  can  be  only  disappointing:  one  is 
inclined  to  be  pettish  with  him  for  seeing  nothing  to  notice  in 
the  vast  and  shadowy  sweep  of  Ta-mhurlaine  save  an  interesting 
evidence  that  Pistol  was  not  merely  jesting.  Nor  is  perliaps 
Barabbas  "a  mere  monster  brought  in  with  a  large  painted 
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nose  to  please  the  rabble."  But  you  must  get  out  of  this 
mood  if  you  are  to  enjoy  Lamb.  How  he  makes  it  all  up,  and 
more  than  up,  on  Faustiis,  and  (when  he  comes  to  Dekker) 
on  Old  Fortujiattis  /  "  Beware !  beware  1 "  is  the  cry  here  also, 
lest  we  steal  too  much  of  his  honeydew.  Fortunately  it  has 
been  so  widely  used,  even  for  the  vulgar  purpose  of  sweeten- 
ing school-editions,  that  it  has  become  generally  accessible. 
The  famous  passage  on  the  Witches,  which  Hazlitt  loved  to 
quote,  is  perhaps  as  cliaracteristic  as  any:  the  Webster  and 
Chapman  notices  are  perhaps  critically  the  best. 

Next  in  order  of  time  come  the  articles  contributed  to  the 
HeJUdorj  especially  the  magnificent  paper  on  *'  The  Tragedies 
of  Shakespeare "  and  their  actableness.  I  may  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  this,  by  caring  myself  infinitely  to  read 
the  drama,  and  not  caring  at  all  to  see  it  acted  ;  but  this 
objection  could  not  be  made  to  Lamb,  who  was  notoriously  a 
playgoer,  and  an  eager  though  unfortunate  aspirant  to  the 
honours  of  the  boards.  The  piece,  of  course,  shows  some  traces 
of  the  capriccio, — especially  in  the  confession  of  being  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  because  of  its 
being  "  spouted."  Shakespeare  himself  might  have  taught 
Lamb  better,  in  a  certain  passage  about  age  and  custom.  To 
learn,  to  hear,  nay,  direst  curse  of  all !  to  icack  '*  To  be  or  not 
to  be"  leaves  it  perfect  Cleopatra.  But  Lamb  must  be  Lamb 
and  keep  his  Lambish  mind:  and  he  keeps  it  here  to  great 
purpose.  The  Lear  passage,  the  best  known  and  the  most 
generally  admitted  as  forcible,  is  not  more  so  than  those  on 
the  Tempest  and  on  Macbeth.  They  all  come  to  that  position 
of  the  true  critic  (as  I  believe  it  to  be),  which  has  been 
indicated  elsewhere,  that  drama  jnay  be  literature  but  is  not 
bound  to  be — that  they  are  different  things,  and  that  the  points 
which  drama  need  not  have,  and  perhaps  to  which  it  cannot 
^0  full  justice,  are  in  literature  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  is  natural,  though  they  were  written  so  long  afterwards, 
to  take  the  "  Notes  on  the  Garrick  Plays "  with  these  other 
TU  Oarrick  forerunners  and  suggesters ;  nor  do  I  think  that  so 
PUky  yottf,  much  of  the  "  first  sprightly  running  "  is  lost  as  has 
•ometimes  been  thought.    How  Lamb-like  and  how  pleasant  is 

VOL    m.  Q 
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the  phrase  on  Day's  quaint  Parliament  of  Bets — "  the  very  air 
seems  replete  with  humming  and  buzzing  melodies."  (Most 
ob\nous,  of  course:  only  that  nobody  had  met  it  before!)  And 
the  imploration  to  Novello  to  set  the  song  from  Peele's  Arraipi- 
ment ;  and  the  fine  and  forcible  plea  for  the  minor  Elizabethan? 
in  the  note  to  Tlu  Two  Angry  JVonun  of  Abingdon  (a  play, 
by  the  way,  every  fresh  reading  of  whicli  makes  one  more 
thoroughly  agree  with  Lamb).  The  fewness  and  slightness  of 
these  notes  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  their  quality. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  bee -like  nature  of  Lamb's  own 
genius  could  settle  long  on  a  single  tlower;  and  his  regular 
Mi/teeiia-  "Studies"  are  few,  and  not  always  of  his  very  best. 
neoHs  E.*sa>/ii.  fhe  actual  state  of  the  paper  on  TTtc  Excnrsionj  after 
its  mangling  by  Gifford,  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  that  editorial 
counsel,  "Always  keep  a  copy,"  which  the  contributor  (alas! 
we  are  all  guilty)  doth  su  unwisely  neglect ;  and  the  two  best 
that  we  have  among  the  miscellaneous  essays  are  those  on 
Wither  and  on  Defoe's  secondary  novels.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  better:  but  the  singular  unlikeness  of  the 
two  subjects  (except  that  botli  Wither  and  Defoe  are  eminently 
iionuly)  shows  what  I  presume  Canon  Ainger  meant  by  the 
"versatility"  of  the  critic's  genius.  Koth  are  admirable,  but 
most  cliaracteristically  "  promiscuous/'  The  Defoe  piece 
avowedly  gives  stray  notes;  but  the  "Wither,"  though  it  has 
a  beginning,  has  very  little  middle,  and  no  end  at  all. 

As  for  Elia  itself,  it  is  fortunately  too  well  known  to  need 
any  analysis  or  much  detailed  survey.  In  the  first  and  more 
famous  collection  the  literary  element  is  rather  a 
saturation  than  a  separable  contingent.  Except  the 
"Artificial  Comedy"  paper,  there  is  none  with  a  definitely 
literary  title  or  ostensible  subject:  while  this  itself  starts  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  preceding  paper  on  Actors, 
and  is  dramatic  rather  than  literary.  But  the  "saturation" 
is  unmistakable.  As  one  turns  the  beloved  and  hundred- 
times -read  pages,  the  constant  undercurrent  of  allusion  to 
books  and  reading  strikes  one  none  the  less — perhaps  indeed 
the  more — for  familiarity,  whether  it  is  at  some  depth,  as  iu 
places,  or  whether  it  bubbles  up  to  and  over  the  surface,  as  in 
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"Oxford  in  the  Vacation,"  and  the  book -borrowing  cloae  of 
"  The  Two  Races  of  Men,"  and  that  other  close  of  that  "  New 
Year's  Eve "  which  so  unnecessarily  fluttered  Southey's  ortho- 
doxy, and  not  a  little  of  "  All  Fool's  Day  " ;  and  in  quotations 
everywhere.  But  in  the  Last  Essays  Lamb  exhibits  the  master- 
passion  much  more  openly.  The  "  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books 
and  Reading"  of  course  lays  all  concealment  aaide,^ — it  Ls  a 
regular  affiche,  as  are  also  "The  Genteel  Style  in  Writing" 
and  (most  of  all)  "On  Some  Sonnets  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 
the  valiant  and  triumphant  sally  against  Hazlict — with  not  a 
little  of  "  Old  China  "  itself.  Everywhere  there  is  evident  the 
abiding,  unfailing  love  of  '*  the  book." 

And  if  we  recur  to  the  Letters  we  shall  tind  the  most 
abundant  proof  of  this  quality.  How  admirable  are  those 
The  inttr  criticisms '  of  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
Letters,  which,  because  they  are  not  *'  neat "  praise,  roused 
the  poetic  irritability,  not  merely  of  Wordsworth,  whose 
views  respecting  the  reception  of  his  own  verse  were  always 
Athanasian,  but  of  Coleridge,  who  liad,  at  any  rate,  intervals 
of  self-perception  !  How  sound  the  judgment  of  Mrs  Barbauld 
and  of  Chapman  (a  pleasing  pair)  to  Coleridge  himself  on  Oct.i 
23,  1802  !•  How  sure  the  touch  of  the  finger  on  that  absurdity 
in  Godwin's  Chaucer  which  has  been  so  frequently  copied  since, 
"  the  fondness  for  filling  out  the  picture  by  supjx>sing  what 
Chaucer  did  and  how  he  felt'V^  The  choicest  of  his  observa- 
tions are  naturally  those  to  Coleridge,  almost  passim :  but  the 
vein  is  so  irrepressible  that  he  indulges  it  even  in  writing  to 
Wordeworth.  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  most 
favourable  reception  could  only  be  a  mild  wonder  that  people 
could  think  or  talk  of  any  literature,  and  especially  any  poetry, 
other  than  "  W.  W.'s"  own.  Even  his  experiences  in  1800 
could  not  prevent  liim  from  handling*  the  Poems  of  1815  with 
the  same  "irreverent  parrhesia"  which  he  uses  immediately 
after  ^  also  to  Southey  on  Eoderick  as  compared  with  Kehama 


^  LeUirt,  cd.  Aiageti  1.  162  »q.,  with 
tb*  mott  KKDuaiDg  additional  letter  iu 
ttie  Appendix,  p.  328  tq.,  od  the  wrath 
of  Wordawortb  uid  Coleridge. 


>  Ibid.,  i.  189, 190. 

*  P.  207. 

«  P.  28(5  sq, 

•  P.  290. 
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and  Madoc,  His  famous  appreciation  of  Blake  ^  (of  whom  'tis 
pity  that  he  knew  no  more)  la  one  of  the  capital  examples  of 
pre-established  harmony  between  subject  and  critic.  That  he 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Shelley,  is  not  -unsusceptible 
of  explanations  by  no  means  wholly  identical,  though  partly, 
with  those  which  account  for  Haalitt's  error.  Lamb  did  not 
like  the  word  "  unearthly  "  (lie  somewhere  objects  to  its  use)  and 
he  did  not  like  the  thing  uuearthlinesa.  The  regions  where,  as 
Mr  Arnold  has  it,  "  thin,  thin,  tlae  pleasant  human  noises  sound/'l 
were  not  his  haunt.  Now  Blake  always  has  a  homely  domestic 
everyday  side  close  to  his  wildest  prophetisiags.*  and  Shelley 
has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  how  completely  does  he  grasp 
even  Cervantes  in  the  few  obiter  dicta  to  Southey  on  Aug.  19, 
1825,^  and  how  instantly  he  seizes  the  "charm  one  cannot 
explain  "  in  Rose  Aylmer}  And  his  very  last  letter  concerns  a 
book,  and  a  book  on  poetry,  Phillipa'a  Tlteatnim  Foetarum, 

His  love  was,  as  we  said,  "of  the  book,"  perhaps,  rather 
than,  as  in  Hazlitt's  case,  '*of  literature."  The  Advocatus 
(JnitmeneM  ^^^^^^  ™ay  once  more  suggest  that  to  Lamb  the 
o/Lamb'g  book  was  a  very  little  too  much  on  a  level  with 
criiicalstjfU  ^^^  tea-pot  and  the  engraving — that  he  had  a  shade 
in  excess  of  the  collector's  feeling  about  him.  But  the  Court 
will  not  call  upon  the  learned  gentleman  to  say  anything  more 
on  that  head.  It  is  time  to  acknowledge,  without  reservations 
or  provisos,  the  unique  quality  of  "  Elia's"  critical  appreciation. 
Very  much  of  this  quality — if  a  quality  be  separable  into  parts 
— arises  from  his  extraordinary  command  of  phrase, — the  phrase 
elaborate  without  affectation,  borrowed  yet  absolutely  individual 
and  idiosyncratic,  mannered  to  the  7ith,  but  never  manner- 
ised,  in  which,  though  he  might  not  have  attained  to  it 
without  his  great  seventeenth -century  masters,  he  stands 
original  and  alone.  In  no  critic  perhaps — not  even  in  Mr 
Pater — does  style  count  for  so  much  as  in  Lamb;  in  none 
certainly  is  it  more  distinctive,  and,  while  never  monotonous, 
more  homogeneous,  uniform,  instantly  recognisable  and  self- 


I  Ibid..ii.  105. 

^  Even   OS   the   exquisite  figure   of 
Mrs  Blake,  sitting  od  the  bedside,  faces 


the  sketches  of  gnashing  fiends. 
»  P.  138.  *  P.  278. 
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bewrayed.  The  simulative  power — almost  as  of  the  leaf-insect 
and  suchlike  creatures — with  which  he  could  imitate  styles,  is  of 
course  most  obvious  in  the  lovr  de  forct  of  the  Burton  counter- 
feits. But  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work  it  is  not 
this  which  we  see,  but  something  much  nobler,  though  closely 
allied  to  ic  It  is  not  Browne,  or  Fuller,  or  Burton,  or  Glanvill, 
but  something  like  them»  yet  difterent  And  though  it  has 
more  ouM  presentation  in  some  of  his  miscellaneous  writing 
than  in  his  criticism,  yet  it  is  never  absent  in  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  this,  and  gives  them  much  of  their  hold  on  us. 

Still,  those  who,  however  unnecessarily  {for  no  one  surely 
is  going  to  deny  it  save  in  a  mood  of  paradox  or  of  mono- 
aiui  mania),   insist   that   style    must    be    the    body  of 

thoHifhL  thought — nay,  that  this  body  itself  must  think 
(in  Donne's  phrase),  and  not  nierely  live,  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  claiming  Lamb  as  theirs.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
more  curious  than  the  fact  that,  strongly  marked  as  are  his 
peculiarities  and  much  as  he  may  himself  have  imitated,  he 
is  not  imitable ;  nobody  has  ever,  except  in  the  minutest 
shreds — rather  actually  torn  off  from  his  motley  than  repro- 
ducing it — written  in  Lamb's  style  save  Lamb,  And  accord* 
ingly  no  one  (though  not  a  few  have  tried)  has  ever  criticised 
like  Lamb.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  capricious,  fantastic,  fas- 
tidious— as  easy  as  to  wear  yellow  stockings  and  go  cross- 
gartered,  and  as  effective.  To  Lamb's  critical  attitude  there 
go  in  the  first  place  that  love  for  the  book  which  has  been 
spoken  of;  then  that  faculty  of  sound,  almost  common-sense, 
"taste"  which  is  shown  iu  the  early  letters  to  Coleridge  and 
Southey;  then  the  reading  of  years  and  decades;  and,  lastly, 
the  je  7i€  mis  giwi  that  "  fondoos "  the  other  things,  as  the 
old  Oxford  story  has  it — a  story  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  the  critic  and  the  historian  of  criticism.^     Even  the 


^  Tbera  may  be  people  who  do  not 
know  thia,  and  those  who  know  it 
Already  need  not  read  it.  A  college 
cook  (1  think  of  BrasenoAe)  wa«  [uu*' 
iicularly  famou«  for  tliAt  moat  ex* 
CcUeot  dish  the  /ondut,  but  would 
nerer  tell  his  recip>e.      At   loat   some 


Arthur  Peadennis  (of  the  other  shop) 
got  round  him  tu  this  extent :  "  Why, 
air,"  said  be,  "yuu  aee  I  takce  the 
e^8,  and  the  butter,  and  the  choeae, 
you  know,  and  the  other  things ;  and 
then  I  jiist  fotidoot  Vrn." 


u 
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other  ingredients  are  not  too  common,  especially  in  conjunc- 
tion :  the  jc  lie  mis  qnvi  itself  is  here,  and  nowhere  else. 

Leigh  Hunt'  claims  less  space  from  us  than  either  of  his 
friends  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.  This  is  not  because  he  is  an 
LetghNunt:  inconsiderable  critic,  for  he  is  by  no  means  this. 
his  some-       ^g   {jgg   ^jggjj  gj^j^    jjg  \^Q^  j^i^g  immense  and   sur- 

fmorpon-  pnsing  credit  of  having  first  discovered  the  great- 
rifm.  ness  of  the  tragic  part  of  Middleton'a  Changdiruf,  as 

an  individual  exploit,  and  in  more  general  ways  he  has  that, 
which  Macaulay  duly  recognised  in  a  well-known  passage,- 
of  being  perhaps  more  cataolic  in  his  tastes  as  regards  Eng- 
lish Literature  than  any  critic  up  to  his  time.  He  has  left 
a  very  large  range  of  critical  performance,  which  is  very  rarely 
without  taste,  acuteness,  and  felicity  of  expression;  and  he  has, 
as  against  both  the  greater  critics  just  named,  the  very  great 
advantage  of  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  modem  literature*  besides  his  own,  and  some  glimmerings 
of  others.  He  has  the  further  deserts  of  being  almost  always 
readable,  of  diffusing  a  pleasant  sunny  atmospliere,  and  of 
doing  very  much  to  keep  up  the  literary  side  of  that  period- 
ical production  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was,  with  the 
novel,  the  great  literary  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  are  not  small  merits :  and  while  they  might  seem  greater 
if  they  were  not  thrown  somewhat  into  the  sliade  by  the 
superior  eminence  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and  the  superior 
attractiveness  of  Lamb,  they  retain,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
these,  c]aims  to  fnll  acknowledgment  ^H 

A  severely  critical  estimate,  however,  will  discover  in  Leig!^^ 
Hunt — perhaps  in  very  close  juxtaposition  and  in  a  sort  of 
Batwna  causal  relation  to  these  merits  themselves — some- 
jor  it.  thing  which  is  not  quite  so  good.  Even  his  cath- 
olicity may  be  set  down  in  part,  by  the  Enemy,  to  a  certain 
loose  facility  of  liking,  an  absence  of  fastidiousness  and  se- 
lection.    If  Lamb  goes  too  far  towards  the  ends  of  the  Eng- 

'  There  ia  no  coiuplete  ed.  of  Hunt, 
and  there  could  not  well  be  one.  I 
fthall  refer  here  to  the  7  voIa.  of  Mc^jtra 
Smith  k  Elder'a  cheap  and  uulfunu 
reprint  of  a   good   deal,   and    to   the 


pretty  American  pooket  ii«ue  of  the 
Itaiian  PoetM. 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  £b«»7  oo 
Restoration  Drama. 

*  Italian. 
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liah  literary  earth  for  the  objects  of  his  affection,  Hunt  is 
rather  too  content  to  find  them  in  triv^iis  ct  angiportis.  He  does 
not  exactly  "  like  grossly/'  but  he  likes  a  little  promiscuously. 
The  fault  is  no  very  bad  one;  and  it  becomes  exceedingly 
venial — nay,  a  positive  virtue  in  time  and  circumstance — when 
we  compare  it  with  the  unreasonable  exclusiveness  of  the 
Neo-classic  period.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which  in- 
clines rather  too  much  to  the  uncritical. 

A  further  objection  may  be  taken  by  applying  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  tests,  the  question  "  What  does  he  rfislike  ? " 
Hi*  attitude  For  the  twentietli  time  (probably)  let  us  repeat 
to  iMiUt.  that  in  criticism  likes  and  dislikes  are  free ;  and 
that  the  man  who,  however  unfortunately,  still  honestly  dis- 
likes what  the  consensus  of  good  criticism  approves,  is  entitled 
to  say  so.  and  had  much  better  say  so.  But  he  gives  his 
reasons,  descends  upon  particulars,  at  his  peril.  Leigh  Hunt, 
to  do  him  justice,  is  not  like  Mr  Kymer — it  is  not  his  habit 
"  no  wise  to  allow."  But  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  one  of 
his  exceptions  should  be  Dante,  and  it  is  certainly  a  much 
greater  pity  that  among  the  reasons  given  for  unfavourable 
criticism  ^  should  be  because  Dante  "  puts  fabulous  people  with 
real  among  the  damned,"  because  Purgatory  is  such  a  very 
disagreeable  idea,  and  because  the  whole  poem  contains  ''ab- 
surdities too  obvious  nowadays  to  need  remark." 

This,  however,  was  merely  an  exceptioual  outburst  of  that 
^  Liberal "  Philistinism  and  blundering  which,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say,  had  been  provoked  by  plentiful  exhibition  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other  side,  and  which  was  more  particularly 
excusable  in  Leigh  Hunt  (humanly,  if  not  critically,  speaking), 
because  nobody,  not  even  Hazlitt,  had  received  worse  treatment 
from  tliat  side  than  himself.  But  it  does  something  affect  his 
critical  position ;  for  even  Hazlitt  managed,  in  some  queer 
fashion,  to  distinguish  between  the  prostitute  baronet.  Sir 
Walter   Scott,  and  "the  Author   of  Waverlcy"  between   that 


'  Of  coune  tt  i«  not  all  uuUvour- 
ftUe :  Leigh  Hunt  is  far  too  mucli 
of  »  critic  ftnd  a  lover  of  poetry  for 
that.      But  he   U  conat&ntly    put  off 


and  put  out  by  Dante'a  "bigotry/' 
his  "  uuchariliibleQeM,"  the  "  borbar- 
ouB  pedantries"  of  hia  age,  and  the 
like. 
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wicked  Mr  Burke  and  the  author  of  the  great  speeches  and 
treatises.  But  the  main  reasons  why  Hunt  must  go  with 
shorter  measure  than  others,  is  the  combination  of  abundance 
in  quantity  with  a  certain  want  of  distinction  in  quality,  which 
mars  his  writings.  Not  even  the  largest  space  here  possible 
would  enable  us  fco  go  through  them  all,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  select  but  a  few  that  are  of  unquestionably  distinctive 
and  characteristic  race.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  in  his  favour 
that  you  may  dip  almost  anywhere  into  him  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  refreshing  critical  bath 
or  draught.  He  is  very  rarely  untrustworthy ;  and  when 
he  is,  as  in  the  Banie  case,  he  tells  the  fact  and  its  secret 
more  frankly  even  than  Hazlitt  himself.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  refer  to  no  samples  of  him,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  characteristic  shall  therefore  be  given.  ^^ 

Fortunately  there  is  an   extremely  favourable   example  o^| 
his  criticism  which  fills  a  whole  book  to  itself,  and  is  written 
-.        ,        under  something   like  a  general  scheme.     This  is 
from  the  volume — modestly  sub-titled  "Selections."  but 

Imagiaatiou  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  comment  and 

andFaooy.  ...  ,  ■   ,     ,  ,t    ,     ^  -  i 

original  matter — which  he  called  Imagination  and 
Fancy}  and  intended  to  follow  up  with  four  others,  though 
only  one,  WU  and  Hitmow?  was  ever  written.  The  plan 
was  begun  late  (1844);  but  as  we  have  seen  in  almost  every 
instancCj  a  man's  critical  work  very  rarely  declines  with  years, 
unless  he  actually  approaches  dotage :  and  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  merely  the  most  favourable  but  the  most  representa- 
tively favourable  example  of  Leigh  Hunt's  criticism.  It  opens 
by  a  set  Essay  on  the  question  "  What  is  Poetry  ? "  from 
which,  perhaps^  any  one  who  knew  the  author's  other  work, 
but  not  this,  might  not  expect  very  much,  for  Hunt  had 
not  an  abstract  or  philosophical  head.  He  acquits  himself, 
however,  remarkably  well.  His  general  definition  that  Foetrj![H 
is  "the  utterance  of  a  passion  for  truth,  beauty,  and  powef,^^ 


passion 

'  Kew  ed.,  iU  svp. :  London,  1883. 

^  TbU  U  good,  but  not  no  good  :  And 
elsewhere — though  critical  matter  will 
be  found  in  all  Hunt's  collected  books 
and   in   all  his  uncollected    periodical 


work,  from  the  Examiner,  "  who«e  Tcry 
name  i.'^  Hunt,"  and  the  Indiratort  aQd 
the  Ripttor,  to  the  TatUr,  and  the 
London  Journal — wo  ehall  never  find 
him  better  and  ieldotii  no  good. 
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abodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by  imagination  and\ 
ncy,  and  modulating  its  language  on  the  principle  of  variety 
uniformity,"  is  not  bud;  Lut  these  things  are  never  very 
tiafactory.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hunt,  like  Coleridge,  though 
ith  a  less  "Cimmerian"  obscurity  of  verbiage,  "dodges"  the 
rank  mention  of  *'  metre  "  or  "  verse  "  ;  but  this  is  not  because 
e  is  in  any  way  inclined  to  compromise.  On  the  contrary^ 
le  says'  (taking,  and  perhaps  designedly,  the  very  opposite 
iue  to  Wordsworth)  that  he  "knows  of  no  very  fine  versifica- 
ion  unaccompanied  with  fine  poetry."  But  the  strength  of 
;he  "  Essay,"  as  of  the  whole  book,  is  in  the  abundant  and 
felicitous  illustration  of  the  various  points  of  this  definition 
ly  commented  selections  from  the  poets  themselves. 

That  catholicity  which  has  been  said  to  be  his  main  critical 
rirtue  will  be  found  (without  any  of  the  vice  which  has  been 
uuted  as  sometimes  accompanying  it)  in  the  very  list  of 
be  authors  selected  from — Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
onson.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Dekker,  and 
Webster,  Milton,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats :  while  the 
"imaginative"  poets  are  by  no  means  neglected,  and  in 
rticular  Leigh  Hunt  brings  out,  often  as  no  one  had  ever 
one  before,  that  sheer  poetical  quality  of  Dryden  to  which 
he  critics  of  1800-1830  had  been  as  a  rule  unjust.  But  the 
comment  (and  one  cannot  say  more)  is  usually  worthy  of  the 
lection.  The  fullest  division  of  all  is  that  on  Spenser — indeed 
sigh  Hunt's  appreciation  of  this  at  once  exquisite  and 
aguificent  poet  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have,  and  would 
i  the  best  of  all  if  it  had  been  a  little  more  sensitive  to 
penser's  "  bravest  translunary  things,"  to  the  pervading  ex- 
Itation  and  sublimation  of  thought  and  feeling  which  purifies 
he  most  luscious  details,  and  unites  the  most  straggling  divaga- 
10D9  in  a  higher  unity.  But,  short  of  this,  it  would  be  difhcult 
have  a  better  detailed  eulogium,  jn^ees  en  main,  of  the 
bject ;  nor  does  Hunt  fail  to  make  out  something  of  a 
iase  against,  at  least,  the  exaggeration  of  Lessing's  attack 
ni  the  nt  pictura  poesis  view.  But  his  limitations  appear  in 
08  complete  misunderstanding  of  Coleridge's  exact  and  pro- 

'  p.  61,  tH.  cit. 
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found  observation  that  Spenser's  descriptions  are  "not  lu 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  picturesque^  but  composed  of 
wondrous  series  of  images  as  in  dreams."  What  Colerii 
meant,  of  course,  is  that  sequence  rather  than  strict  "com- 
position" is  Spenser's  secret — that  his  pageants  dissolve  intc 
one  another.  But  in  these  finesses  Hunt  is  seldom  at  his 
ease.  So,  again,  he  hlnsphemes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lines  of  The  Tempest — 

*'  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance  " — 

as  "  elaborate  nothingness,  not  to  say  nonsense  "  [how  notlimg- 
ness  can  in  any  case  be  sense  he  shall  tell  us],  "pompous/' 
"declamatory,"  and  disapproved  of  by — Pope! 

One  really  blushes  for  him.  Could  he  possibly  be  unaware 
that  when  a  person  is  about  to  look  at  anything,  the  natural 
gesture  is  to  lower  the  head  and  thrust  it  a  little  forward, 
raising  or  depressing  the  eyelids  at  the  same  time?  or  be  insen- 
sible to  the  exquisite  profile  image  of  Miranda  with  the  long 
eyelashes  projected  against  the  air?  And  he  was  the  author 
of  A  Criliciam  of  Female  Beauty!  But  if  he  sometimes 
understands,  he  seldom  misses  good  things  such  as  (it  is  true 
Warton  put  him  on  this)  the  Medea  passage  of  Gower.^  Ben_ 
Jonson  made  him  uncomfortable,  which  is  again  a  pity; 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  he  is  at  almost  his  very  worst 
but  he  is  sounder  than  some  greater  ones  on  Ford 
Massinger,  and  hia  great  "  catch  "  of  De  Flores  deserves  yet  a 
third  mention.  He  is  at  his  very  best  and  pleasautest,  too, 
where  most  men  fail — where  they  are  even  often  very  un- 
pleasant — on  his  contemporaries,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  When  you  have  said  such  a  thing  as  this'  of  Cole- 
ridge, "  Of  pure  poetry,  .  .  .  consisting  of  nothing  but  its 
essential  self,  ...  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  his  time," 
you  had  better  "  stand  down."  Your  critical  claim  is  made 
out:  you  may  damage  but  can  hardly  increase  it.  Yet  it 
is  only  in  the  severe  court  of  critical  history  that  one  would 
wish  to  silence  Hunt :  for,  in  truth,  nine-tenths  of  his  criticism 


*  It  is  curious  what  power  that  dead       po«te. 
sorceress   has  had   on   almost  all  her  '  P.  250,  rd.  cU, 


itho^i 

tru^^ 

Ben \ 

)rst: ^ 

and     'I 


I 
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is  admirable,  and  most  admirably  suit^  to  instruct  and  en- 
courage the  average  man.  Impressionism  and  Eulelessness  are 
almost  as  fairly  justified  of  him,  their  child,  as  of  any  other 
that  I  can  think  of.  They  scarcely  ever  lead  him  wrong  in 
liking;  and  he  mentions  what  he  dislikes  so  seldom  that  he 
has  only  occasional  chances  of  being  wrong  there. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  '*  Cockney  critics  "  {quelle  CocaigTie  !) 
has  yet  to  come.     There  is  "a  company  of  warm  young  men," 

„    ,.       as  Drvden  has  it,  who  would  doubtless  disdain  the 

Mit%s*Ut,  ■ 

inquiry  whether  Coleridge  or  Hazlitt  is  the  greatest 
of  English  critics;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  inquiry 
might  be  conducted  in  a  sufficiently  futile  sense  and  manner. 
There  are  others,  less  disdainful,  who  might  perhaps  be  staggered 
the  acknowledgment  in  limine  that  it  is  possible  to  answer 
the  question  either  way — nay,  for  the  same  pei-son  to  give 
both  answers,  and  yet  be  '*  not  unwelcome  back  again"  as  a 
reasonable  disputant.  I  have  myself  in  my  time,  I  think, 
committed  myself  to  both  propositions;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  give  up  either — for  reasons  which  it  will  be  more 
proper  to  give  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  an  examina- 
tion of  Hazlitt  himself.  That  he  was  a  great  critic  there  will 
probably  now  be  little  dispute,  though  Goethe  is  said  not  to 
have  found  much  good  in  him ;  though  persons  of  worship, 
including  Mr  Stevenson,  have  thought  him  greater  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous essayist;  and  though  you  may  read  writings  of 
considerable  length  upon  him  in  which  no  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  out  his  critical  character  at  all 

His  critical  deliverances  are  so  numerous  and  so  voluminous 
that  the  "  brick  of  the  house "  process,  which  we  have 
Mtthed  0/  frequently  found  applicable,  has  in  hia  case  to  bo 
iw  given  up,  or  at  least  considerably  modified — for  it 
'"^  is  too  much  the  principle  of  the  present  History 
to  be  given  up  altogether.  Fortunately  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  modification.  Hazlitt  is  not,  like  Coleridge,  remarkable 
for  the  discovery  and  enunciation  of  any  one  great  critical 
principle,  or  for  the  emission  {obiter  or  otherwise)  of  remarkable 
mediate  dicta,  or  for  marginalia  on  individual  passages  or 
lines,  though   sometimes  he  can   do  the   last  and   sometimes 
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also  the  second  of  these  things.  What  he  is  remarkable  for 
is  his  extraordinary  fertility  and  felicity,  as  regards  English  , 
literature,  in  judgments,  more  or  less  "grasped,"  of  individual 
authors,  books,  or  pieces.  As,  by  preference,  he  stops  at 
the  passage,  and  does  not  descend  to  the  individual  line  or 
phrase,  so,  by  preference  also,^  he  stops  at  the  individual 
example  of  the  Kind,  and  does  not  ascend  to  the  Kind  itself, 
or  at  least  is  not  usually  very  happj'  in  his  ascension.  But 
within  these  limits  (and  they  are  wide  enough),  the  fertility 
and  the  felicity  of  his  criticism  are  things  which  strike  one 
almost  dumb  with  admiration  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  certain 
obvious  and  ia  their  way  extremely  grave  faults. 

The  most  obvious,  though  by  far  the  least,  of  these, — indeed 
one  which  is  displayed  with  such  frankness  and  in  a  way 
so  little  delusive  as  to  be  hardly  a  fault  at  all,  though  ic  is 
certainly  a  drawback, — is  a  sort  of  audacious  sciolism — ac- 
quiescence in  ignorance,  indifference  about  "  satisfying  the 
examijiers  " — for  half  a  dozen  different  names  would  be  required 
to  bring  out  all  the  sides  of  it. 

His  almost  entire  ignorance  of  all  literatures  but  his  own 
gives  him  no  trouble^  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  does 
Hismir/aee  ^^™  ^°  harm.  In  treating  of  comic  writers,  not 
ami  occa-  in  English  only  but  generally,  he  says  -  (with  perfect 
7mptr/ect  *' truth)  that  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  are  two  of  the 
knowledge      four   chief  names  for  coniic  humour,  but  that  he 

all  men  were  as  honest !  but  one  cannot  say,  "  Would  all  critics 
were  as  ignorant !  '*  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Eufjlisk  Poets  lie  is 
transparently,  and  again  quite  honestly,  ignorant  of  mostly 
all  the  earlier  minorities,  with  some  not  so  minor.  He  almosi 
prided  himself  upon  not  reading  anything  in  the  writing 
period  of  his  life;  and  he  seems  to  have  carried  out  his 
principles    so    conscientiously   that,   if   anything   occurred  in 


*  Preference  only,  of  courw  :  the 
exceptioiu  are  Qumeroui,  but  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  rule. 

«  Refereucea  will  be  made  here 
throughout  to  the  reprints  of  Hazlitt's 
literary  work    in    the  Bohn   Library, 


7  vote.  This  ia  to  The  EwflhK  CWnV 
Writer*,  p.  33.  The  newer  aiid  com- 
pleter edition  of  Meunft  WaUer  k 
Olover  had  but  begun  when  the  teit 
wa»  written. 
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course  of  a  lecture  which  was  unknown  to  him,  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  supply  the  gap.  His  insouciance 
in  method  was  equal  to  that  iu  regard  to  material ;  and  when 
we  find*  Godwin  and  Mrs  Radclide  included,  with  no  satiric 
purpose,  among  "The  English  Comic  Writers,"  they  are 
introduced  so  naturally  that  the  absurdity  hardly  strikes  us 
till  some  accident  wakes  us  up  to  it.  If  inaccuracies  in  matters 
of  fact  are  not  very  common  in  him,  it  is  because,  like  a 
true  critic,  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  such  matters,  and 
is  wholly  in  opinion  and  appreciation  aud  judgment,  and  otlier 
things  where  the  free  spirit  is  kept  straight,  if  at  all,  by  its 
own  instinct.  But  he  does  commit  such  inaccuracies,  and 
would  evidently  commit  inauy  more  if  he  ran  the  risk  of 
them  oftener. 

The  last  and  gravest  of  his  drawbacks  has  to  be  mentioned, 

aud  though  it  may  be  slurred  over  by  political  partisanship, 

£xtra-        those  who  admire  and  exalt  him  in  spite  of  and  not 

literary      because   of  his  politics,   are  well   entitled  to  call 

pr^witct.    attention  to  it.     To  the  unpleasantness  of  Hazlitt's 

personal  temper  we  have  the  unchallengeable  testimony  of  lus 

friends  Lamb,  who  was  the  most  charitable,  and  Hunt,  who 

with  all  his  faults  was  one  of  the  most  good-natured,  of  mortals. 

But  what  we  may  call  his  political  temper,  especially  when  it 

was  further  exasperated  by  his  personal,  is  something  of  the 

equal  of  which  no  time  leaves  record.     Whenever  this  east 

wind    blows,  the  true   but  reasonable   Hazliltian  had  better, 

speaking  figuratively,  "  ro  to  bed  till  it  is  over,"  as  John  Hall 

Stevenson  is  said  to  have  done  literally  in  the  case  of  the 

iiteral  Eurus.     Not  only  does  Hazlitt  then  cease  to  be  a  critic, 

• — he  ceases  to  be  a  rational  being.     Sidney  and  Scott  are  the 

tnain  instances  of  its  effect,  because  Sidney  could  not  have 

annoyed,  and  Scott  we  know  did  not  iu  any  way  annoy,  Hazlitt 

personally.     Gififord  is  not  in  this  case,  and  he  was  himself 

fio  fond  of  playing  at  the  roughest  of  bowls  that  nobody  need 

pity  him  for  the  rubbers  he  met.     But  Hazlitt's  famous  Letter 

to  him,  whicli  some  admire,  always,  I  confess,  makes  me  think 

-of   the  Doll's-dressmaker's  father's  last  fit  of  the  horrors  in 

'  Ibid.,  p.  170  Bff.,  and  p.  176  tq. 
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Our  Mut^ud  Friendt  and  of  the  way  ia  which  the  luckl 

"man  talent"  fought  with  the  police  and  "laid  about  him' 
hopelessly,  fiercely,  staringly,  convulsively,  foamingly."  For- 
tunately the  efifect  was  not  so  fatal,  and  I  know  no  othei 
instance  in  which  Hazlitt  actually  required  the  strait  waist- 
coat.' But  he  certainly  did  here:  and  in  a  conaiderabk 
number  of  instances  his  prejudices  have  made  him,  if  nol 
exactly  non  covxpos  mentin,  yet  certainly  non  compos  jndicii^i^^ 
Fortunately,  however,  the  wind  does  not  always  blow  froi^^ 
this  quarter  with  him,  and  when  it  does  the  symptoms  are  so 
HU  radical  u-^inistakable  that  nobody  can  be  deceived  unless 
m\d  w*wil  he  chooses  to  be,  or  is  so  stupid  that  it  really  does 
"  not   matter   whether   he   is   deceived    or    not.      Fai^ 

more  usually  it  is  set  in  a  bracing  North  or  fertilising  We6fH 
not  seldom  even  in  the  "summer  South"  itself.  And  then  yo^^ 
get  Buch  appreciations,  in  the  best,  the  most  tliorough.  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  valuable  sense,  as  had  been  seldom  se<iD 
since  Dryden.  never  before,  and  in  him  not  frequently,  I  do 
not  know  in  what  language  to  look  for  a  parallel  wealtli. 
Systematic  Hazlitt's  criticism  very  seldom  is,  and,  as  hinted 
above,  still  seldomer  at  its  best  when  it  attempts  system.  But 
then  system  was  not  wanted;  it  had  been  overdone;  the 
patient  required  a  copious  alterative.  He  received  it  froui 
Hazhtt  as  he  has — virtue  and  quantity  combined — received  it 
from  no  one  else  since :  it  is  a  *'  patont  medicine  "  in  everything 
but  the  presence  of  quackery,  Roughly  speaking,  Hazlitt't 
criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  very  stimulating,  verfH 
interesting,  but,  I  venture  to  think,  the  less  valuable  of  tbe^ 
two.  In  it  Hazlitt  at  least  endeavours  to  be  general,  and  takes 
a  lesson  from  Burke  in  "  prodigious  variation  "  on  his  subject- 
The  most  famous,  the  most  laboured,  and  perhaps  the  beat 
example  is  the  exordium  of  the  Ltctures  on  the  EnglisJi,  PocU. 
with  its  astonishing  "amplification  "  on  what  poetry  in  general 
is  and  what  it  is  not.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  directly  Cole- 
ridgean.      I   forget  whether   this  is  tlie   lecture  which  Cole- 

»  He  18,  however,  dajigerouily  near       Spirit  of  his  Agc)^  and  wheoerer  bf 
requiring  it  with  regard  to  Scott  (»ee       speaktt  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii. 
the  eud  of  the  article  on  him  in  7'he 
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ridge  himself,  when  he  read  it,  thought  that  he  retuembered 
•*  talking  at  Lamb's " ;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  had 
talked  things  very  like  it  Much  iu  the  "Shakespeare  and 
Milton"  has  the  same  quality,  and  may  have  been  partly 
derived  from  the  same  source :  the  critical  character  of  Pope  * 
is  another  instance,  and  probably  more  original.  For  Hazlitt 
had  not  merely  learnt  the  trick  from  his  master  but  had  him- 
self a  genius  for  it;  and  he  adorned  these  disquisitions  with 
more  phrase  than  Coleridge's  recalcitrant  pen  usually  allowed 
hiui,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  plenty  in  his  speech. 
The  Pope  passage  is  specially  interesting,  because  it  leads  us 
to  the  second  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  chief  and  principal 
class  of  Hazhtt  s  critical  deliverances — those  iu  which,  witlioui 
rpideictic  intention,  without,  or  with  but  a  moderate  portion 
of,  rhetoric  and  amplification  and  phrasemaldug,  he  handles 
separate  authors  and  works  and  pieces.  I  have  said  that  I 
think  him  here  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unrivalled,  in  the 
quantity  and  number  of  his  deliverances,  and  only  surpassed, 
if  so,  in  their  quality,  by  the  greatest  things  of  the  greatest 
persons.    These  deliverances  are  to  be  found  everywhere  iu 

■  liis  extensive  critical  work,  and  it  is  of  a  survey  of  some  of 
ihem,  conditioned  in  the  manner  outlined  above,  that  the  main 
body  of  any  useful  historical  account  of  his  criticism  must  con- 
ftiflt.  The  four  main  places  are  the  Lectures  on  The  UnglisJi 
Poets  (1818),  on  The  EnglisJi  Comic  JVnters  (1819),  on  Eliza- 
hetlian  Literature  (1820),  and  the  book  on  Cliaractcrs  of  Sfuike- 
speare  (1817).  We  may  take  them  in  the  order  mentioned, 
though  it  is  not  quite  chronological,  because  the  chronological 
dislocation,  in  the  r^se  of  the  second  pair,  is  logically  and 
methodically  unavoidable. 

How  thoroughly  this  examination  of  the  greater  particulars 
(as  we  may  call  it)  was  the  work  which  he  was  born  to  do  is 
Th«  Eagliflh  illustrated  by  the  sketches  (at  the  end  of  the  6rst 
Pocta.  Lecture  on  The  English  Pods-)  of  TAr  Pilgrim* $  Pro- 

gress, BobiTison  Cnisoe,  the  Decameron,  Homer,  the  Bible,  Dante, 
and  (O  Groves  of  Blarney  I)  Ossian,  Hazlitt's  faults  (except 
prejudice,  which  is  here  fortunately  silent)  are  by  no  means 

»  Sngtish  PocU,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  92-9.').  *^  Pp.  18-25. 
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hidden  in  them — irrelevance,  defect  of  knowledge,  "  casnalnesa, 
and  other  not  so  good  things.     But  the  gusto}  the  spirit 
inspiriting  quality,  are  present  in  tenfold  measure.     Here  is  i 
man  to  whom  literature  is  a  real  and  live  thing,  and  who  c&d 
make  it  real  and  alive  to  his  readers — a  man  who  does  not 
love  it  or  its  individual  examples  "  by  allowance,"  but 
loves  it  '*  with  personal  love."     Even  his  liichardsonian 
gression ' — horrible  to  the  stop-watch  man — is  alive  and  rod 
and  stimulating  with  the  rest    The  Dante  passage  is  a  little 
false  perhaps  in  parts,  inadequate,  prejudiced,  what  you  will  in 
others.     But  it  is  criticism — an  act  of  literary  faith  and  hope 
and  charity  too — a  substance ;  something  added  to,  and  new-born 
in,  the  literary  cosmos.     He  is  better  (indeed  he  is  here  almost 
at  his  very  best)  on  Spenser  than  on  Chaucer,  but  why  ?    Be- 
cause he  knew  more  about  Spenser,  because  he  was  plentifolly 
read  in  sixteenth-  and  hardly  read  at  all  in  fourteenth-century 
literature.     And  so  always :  the  very  plethora  of  one's  noi*a 
for  comment  warning  the  commentator  that  be  is  lost  if  he 
indulges  rashly.     Where  Uazlitt  is  inadequate  (as  for  instanw 
on  Dryden)  he  is  more  instructive  than  many  men's  adequacy 
could  be,  and  where  he  is  not — on  Collins,  on  the  Ballads,  and 
elsewhere — he  prepares  us  for  that  ineffable  and  half-reluctant    I 
outburst — a    very    Balaam's    blessing — on    Coleridge,^    which 
stands  not  higher  than  this,  not  lower  than  that,  but  as  8A    . 
A'pcr-u,  consummate  and  unique,  ^B 

In  a  sense  the  Comic  Writers  are  even  better.  The  generaW 
exordium  on  Wit  and  Humour  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
The  Comic  Hazlitt's  critical  performances  as  defined  above, 
Writer!,  and  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  them ;  though  it  may 
perhaps  have  the  faults  of  its  class,  and  some  of  those  of  its 
author.  That  on  Comedy — the  general  part  of  it — incurs  this 
sentence  in  a  heavier  degree;  for  Aristotle  or  somebody  else 
seems  to  have  impressed  Huzlitt  too  strongly  witli  the  necessary 
shadiness  of  Comedy,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  of  the  Eomanlic 
variety  (which  to  be  sure   hardly  anybody  but   Shakespeare 


^  Thii  ^vouritc  word  of  hu  lua  beeu 
adopted  by  all  compet«ot  critiot  «a 
beat  deftcribtng  hia  own  manner. 


'  Pp.  19,  20. 

>  The  last  page  of  The  Bitgtish  Pi 
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has  ever  hit  off)  he  had  an  insufficient  idea.  He  is  again  in- 
adequate on  Jonson;  it  is  indeed  iu  his  criticism,  because  of 
its  very  excellence,  that  we  see — more  than  anywhere  else, 
though  we  see  it  everywhere — the  truth  of  his  master's  de- 
nunciation of  the  "criticism  which  denies."  But  his  lecture 
or  essay  on  the  capital  examples  of  the  comedy  which  he 
really  liked — chat  of  the  Keatoration — is  again  an  apex:  and, 
aa  it  happens,  it  is  grouped  for  English  students  witli  others — 
the  morally  excellent  and  intellectually  vigorous  but  rather 
purblind  onslaught  of  Collier,  the  again  vigorous  but  somewhat 
Philistine  following  thereof  by  Macaulay,  the  practical  con- 
fession of  Lamb's  fantastic  and  delightful  apology,  Leigh  Hunt's 
rather  feeble  compromise — after  a  fasldun  which  shows  it  off  to 
a  marvel.     While  as  to  the  chapter  on  the  Eighteenth-century 

vel  it  has,  with  a  worthier  subject,  an  equal  supremacy  of 
tment.  You  may  differ  with  much  of  it,  but  always  agree 
to  differ :  except  in  that  estimate  of  Lovelace  which  unfortun- 
ately shows  us  Hazlilt's  inability  to  recognise  a  cad  in  the 
dress  and  with  the  manners  of  a  fine  gentleman.^ 

The  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (which  succeeded  the 
Comic  Writers^  as  these  had  succeeded  the  Focts)  maintain,  if 
The  Age  of  they  do  not  even  raise,  the  standard.  Perhaps  there 
Elizabeth,  jg  nothing  80  fine  as  the  Coleridge  passage  in  in- 
dividual and  concentrated  expression ;  nor  any  piece  of  con- 
nected criticism  so  masterly  as  the  chapter  on  the  Novel.  But 
the  level  is  higher:  and  nowhere  do  we  tind  better  expression 
of  that  gitsto — that  amorous  quest  of  literary  beauty  and  rap- 
turous enjoyment  of  it — which  has  been  noted  as  Hazlitt's 
great  merit.  His  faults  are  here,  as  always,  with  him  and 
with  us.  Even  the  faithful  Lamb  was  driven  to  expostulate  * 
with  the  wanton  and,  as  it  happens,  most  uncritical  belittle- 
ment  of  Sidney,^  and  (though  he  himself  was  probably  less 
influenced  by  political  partisanship  or  political  feeling  of  any 
kind   than   almost   any  great  writer   of   whom  we  know)   to 

'  It    is    Quriutu    that    Ihe    cHiic'k 
bluoder  h*d  been  aiiticipAted,  though 


rath 
■  anil 

I 


not  exctued,  hj  the  author't*.    Richard- 
•oa  of  oouTM  meant  to  luftke  Lovelace 
whst  HaxUtt   Me*    in   hiiu :    only   lie 
VOL   Uh 


failed. 

^  In     the     \M\)er    ud    Sir    Philip** 
SonneU,  noted  above. 

'   Lect.  TI,,  p,  201  9q, 
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assign  thia  to  its  true  cause.  It  is  odd^  that  a  critic,  and 
a  great  critic,  should  contrive  to  be  inadequate  both  on  Browne 
and  on  Dryden :  and  again  one  cannot  but  suspect  the  com- 
bination to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  both  were  Koyalists.  Bat 
the  King's  Head  does  not  always  come  in ;  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  Hazlict  to  say  that  he  is  less  biassed  than  Coleridge  by  the 
royalism  itself  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  supposed 
republicanism  of  Massinger.  And  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  book — nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  it  which  deals 
with  the  dramatists — there  is  no  disturbance  of  this  kind. 
The  opening,  if  somewhat  discursive,  is  masterly,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  lecturer  or  essayist  carries  out  the 
admirable  motto — in  fact  and  in  deed  the  motto  of  all  real 
critics — "  I  have  endeavoured  to  feel  what  was  good,  and  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  me  wheu  necessary 
and  when  in  my  power."-  Two  of  his  sentences,  iu  dealin*: 
with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  not  merely  set  the  key-note  ol 
all  good  criticism  but  should  open  the  stop  thereof  in  all  fit 
readers.  "  It  is  something  worth  living  for  to  write  or  even 
read  such  poetry  as  tliis,  or  to  know  that  it  has  been 
written."  Again,  "  And  so  it  is  something,  as  our  poets 
themselves  wrote,  *  far  above  singing.' "  ^ 

The  Characters  of  Shakrspt'are's  Plays  is  perhaps  not  as  good 
as  any  of  these  three  courses  of  Lectures;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  came  earlier  in  time,  and  that 
the  critic  had  not  "got  his  baud  in."  The  notes 
are  as  a  rule  nearly  as  desultoty  as  Coleridge's, 
with  less  suggestiveness ;  there  is  at  least  one  outbuilt,  in 
the  case  of  Henry  F.,  of  the  usual  disturbing  iutlneuce;  there 
is  very  much  more  quotation  than  there  need  be  from  Scbkegel ; 
and  there  are  other  signs  of  the  novitiate.  Yet  the  book  con- 
tains admirable  things,  as  in  the  early  comparison  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  where,  though  Hazlitt's  defective  knowledge 
of  Chaucer  again  appears,  there  is  much  e^se  good.  Among 
the  opiMs  of  Shakespearian  criticisui  is  the  statement  that  the 
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poet  "has  no  prejudice  for  or  against  his  characters,"^  that  he 
makes  "no  attempt  to  force  an  interest:  everything  ia  left  for 
time  and  circumstance  to  unfold."  ^  There  is  perhaps  some- 
thing inconsistent  with  this  as  well  as  with  truth  in  the 
observation  on  Lcar'^  that  "He  is  here  fairly  caught  in  the 
web  of  his  own  imagination  " ;  but,  like  most  of  the  greater 
critics,  Hazlitt  cares  very  little  for  superficial  consistency. 
The  characters  of  Falstaff  and  Shylock  are  masterpieces  in  his 
hnwura  style,  and  one  need  perhaps  nowhere  seriously  quarrel 
with  any  critical  statement  of  his  except  the  astonishing  one, 
that  AIV&  Well  that  Ends  WtU  is  "  one  of  the  most  pleasing " 
of  the  plays. 

In  the  remaining  volumes  the  literary  articles  or  passages 
are  only  occasional,  and  are  often  considerably  adulterated 
with  non-literary  matter.  In  Thv.  FlaiTi  SjKalrr,  for  instance, 
the  opening  paper  on  "The  Prose  Style  of  Poets"  holds  out 
almost  the  highest  promise,  and  gives  almost  the  lowest  per- 
formauce.  Hazlitt,  as  is  not  so  very  uncommon  with  him, 
seems  to  have  deliberately  set  himself  to  take  tlie  other  side 
from  Coleridge's.  That  it  happens  also  to  be  the  wrong  side 
matters  very  little.  But  even  his  attack  on  Coleridge's  own 
prose  style  (open  enough  to  objection)  has  uothing  very  happy 
in  it  except  the  comparison,  "To  read  one  of  his  disquisitions 
is  like  hearing  the  variations  to  a  piece  of  music  without  the 
score."  So,  too.  '*  On  the  Conversation  of  Authors,"  thougli  in- 
tensely interesting,  has  no  critical  interest  or  very  little — the 
chief  exception  being  the  passage  on  Burke's  style.  Far 
more  important  is  the  glance  at  the  theory  of  the  single  word 
in  "On  Application  to  Study."*  and  in  tliat  in  "On  Envy"* 
on  the  taste  of  the  Lake  School. 

Much  of  The  Plain.  Speaker  is  injured  as  a  treasury  of 
criticism,  though  improved  as  a  provision  of  amusement,  by 

The  Plain   Hazlitt's  personal   revelations,  complaints,  agonies; 

Speaker,  ^ut  the  critical  dhos  of  the  man  was  so  irrepressible 
that  it  will  not  be  refused.  There  is  a  curious  little  piece" 
of  critical  blasphemy,   or  at  least  "dis-ffusto"  (the  word  is 
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wanted  and  is  fairly  choice  Italian),  in  "  On  the  Pleasure  of 
Hating,"  and,  almost  throughout  the  series,  the  sharp  tlux  and 
reflux  of  literary  admiration  and  political  rage  in  respect  of 
Scott  is  most  noteworthy.  "  On  the  Qualifications  necessaiy 
to  Success  in  Life  '*  contains  yet  another  *  of  those  passages  on 
Coleridf^e  which  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  half-fond, 
half-furious,  retrospects  of  a  discarded  lover  on  his  mistress — 
which  are  certainly  like  nothing  else  in  literature.  But  **0n 
Readiug  Old  Books  "  does  not  belie  the  promise  of  its  title,  and 
is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  palinode  to  the  fit  of  critical 
headache  noted  just  now.  One  must  not  venture  to  cite  from 
it ;  it  is  to  be  read  and  re-read,  and  hardly  any  single  piece, 
except  the  immortal  "  Farewell  to  Essay -Writing,"  gives  as  so 
much  insight  into  Hazlitt's  critical  temperament  as  this.  "  On 
People  of  Sense"  contains  many  critical  glances,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, one-  of  those  on  Shelley  which  show  Hazlitt  at  his 
worst.  One  might  think  that  he  who  found  others  so  "far 
above  singing "  could  not  miss  the  similar  altitude  of  the 
author  of  Franuih^its  Unbound.  But  Shelley  was  a  contem- 
porary, something  of  an  acquaintance,  a  man  of  some  means, 
a  gentleman — so  Hazlitt  must  snarl  ^  at  him.  Let  us  sigh  and 
pass. 

"  Antiquity,"  though  on  one  side  only,  is  almost  throughout 
ours,  and  therefore  not  ours :  and  there  is  not  a  little  for  as  in 
"  On  Novelty  and  Familiarity,"  while  "  Old  Enj^lish  Writers 
and  Speakers"  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  specially  interesting 
for  its  glances  on  matters  French  and  its  characteristioaUy 
Hazlittiau  fling — one  I  confess  with  which  I  have  for  once  no 
quarrel — that  *^'Ti»  pUy  Sk<\^  a  ITkore  will  no  more  act  than 
Lord  Byron  and  Goethe  together  could  have  written  iL*'*  It 
puts  one  in  charity  for  the  absurd  description/  coDtndkted  by 
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his  own  remarks,  of  EedgauiUlet  as  "  the  laat  and  almost  worst " 
of  Scott's  novels,  and  the  prediction  (alas!  to  be  falsified)  that 
"  Old  Sir  Walter  will  last  long  enough  " — in  the  flesh,  not  in 
fame.^  •'  Scott,  Racine,  and  Shakespeare  "  is  not  unworthy  of  its 
title,  though  it  is  really  on  the  first  and  last  only.  Racine  is 
brought  in  perfunctorily,  and  justice  is  done  to  him  in  neither 
sense. 

Table-Talk^  one  of  the  greenest  pastures  of  the  Hazlittian 
champaign  generally,  is  among  the  least  literary  of  the  books, 
and  yet  so  literary  enough.  '*0n  Genius  and  Common  Sense" 
contributes  its  Character  of  Wordsworth,*  on  whom  Hazlitt 
is  always  interesting,  because  of  the  extraordinary  opposition 
between  the  men's  temperaments.  The  companion  on  Shelley,* 
which  is  supplied  by  "  On  Paradox  and  Commonplace,"  is 
hardly  less  interesting,  though,  for  the  reasons  above  indicated, 
much  less  valuable.  "On  Milton's  Sonnets,"  however,  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  pure  study  and  an  admirable  one.*  "  The  Aristo- 
cracy of  Letters"  carries  its  hay  high  on  the  horn,  yet  it 
is  not  negligible:  and  *'0n  Criticism,"  which  follows,  really 
deserves  the  title,  despite  its  frequent  and  inevitable  flings 
and  runnings-amuck.  The  good -humoured,  though  rather 
"  home "  description  of  "  the  Occult  School "  *  (v.  mpra  on 
Lamb)  is  perfectly  just.  "On  Familiar"  Style  is  also  no 
false  promisor,  and  yet  another  passage  on  Coleridge  meets 
us  in  the  paper  "On  Effeminacy  of  Character." 

l^OT  is  the  interesting  "omnibus"  volume,  which  takes  its 
eral  title  from  The  Round  Table,  of  the  most  fertile.  The 
The  Round  collection  of  short  papers,  properly  so  called,  was 
Tftble,  <£r.  written  earlier  {1817)  than  most  of  the  books 
hitherto  discussed,  and  therefore  has  some  first  drafts  or  vari- 
ants of  not  a  little  that  is  in  them.     In  a  note  of  it''  occurs  the 
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passage  on  Burke,  which,  with  that  on  Scott  in  the  SpirU 
the  Age,  is  Hazlitt'a  nearest  approach  to  the  sheer  deUHm 
trenuns  of  the  Gift'ord  Letter:  but  lie  is  not  often  thus.     •*The 
Character  of  Milton's  Eve  "  is  a  fine  critical  paper  of  ita  kind, 
and  "takes  the  taste  out"  well  after  the  passage  on   Burke. 
The   long   handling  of  The  Exairsion   is  very   interesting   to 
compare    with    that   in   the  English  Poetn,   as   is   the    earlier 
"Midsummer  Nif,'ht's  Dream"  with  similar  things  elsewhen^ 
*'  Pedantry  "  and  others  give  something ;  and  though  no  humon 
being   (especially  no   hiiman   being  who  knows   both   books) 
has  ever  discovered  what  made  Hazlitt  call  John  BuncU  '*the 
English  Kabelais,"  the   paper   on    Amory's  queer   novel   is  a 
very  cliarming  one.     **  On  the  Literary  Character"  does  some- 
what  deceive  us:    "Commonplace   Critics"   less   so:    but   to 
"Poetical   Versatility"   we   must   return.      Of   the   remaining 
contents  of  the   volume,   the   well-known    Conversations   with 
Northeote  (where  the  painter  plays  Hazlitt's  idea  of  an  Ad- 
vocatus  Diaboli  on  Hazlitt)  gives  less  still.     But  there  is  a 
striking  passage  on  Wordsworth,^  a  paradox  (surely  ?)  on  Tom 
Paine*  as  "a  fine  writer"  (you   might  as  w*ell   call   a   good 
getter  of  coal  at  the  face  "a  fine  sculptor"),  an  interesting 
episode^    on    early    American    nineteenth-century    literature; 
and   not  a  few  others,  especially  the  profound   self-criticism 
(for  no  doubt  Northcote  had  nothing  to  do  with  it)  on  Hazlitt's 
abstinence  from  society.*     lu   Characteristics,  one  of  the  few 
notable   collections  of   the   kind   in   English,  CCXC,    a    most 
curious  and  pretty  certainly  unconscious   echo   of   Aristotle,* 
is  our  best  gleaning ;  while  the  52d  "  Commonplace,"  on  Byron 
and   Wordsworth,  and   the    12th   and    11th  "Trifles   light  as 
air,"  on  Fielding  and  on  "  modern  "  critics,  play  the  same  part 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  7%^  l^irit  of  the  Age  (with  the  exception 
The  Spirit  of  some  political  and  philosophical  matter)  is  wholly 
of  the  Age.  literary ;  and  may  rank  with  the  three  sets  of  L^e- 
tures  and  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare  as  the  main  storehouse 
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of  Hazlitt'a  criticism.  Here,  too,  there  is  much  repetition, 
and  here,  at  ihe  end  of  the  Scott  article,  is  the  almost  insane 
outburst  more  than  once  referred  to.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
book  is  at  Hazlitt's  very  best  pitch  of  appreciative  grasp. 
If  he  is  anywhere  out  of  focus,  it  is  in  reference  to  Godwin's 
novels — the  settin*;  of  which  in  any  kind  of  comparison  with 
Scott's  (though  Hazlitt  was  critic  enouj^h  from  the  first  to 
see  that  Godwin  could  by  no  possibility  be  the  "Author  of 
Wai-trrlaj")  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  disadvantage  of 
the  contemporary,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  sympathiser.  But 
the  book  certainly  goes  far  to  bear  out  the  magnificent  eulogy 
of  Hazlitt  for  which  Thackeray  ^  took  it  as  text,  quite  early 
in  his  career. 

The  SkctcJus  and  Essai/s  are  ngain  very  rich,  where  they  are 
rich ;  and  advertise  the  absence  of  riches  most  frankly  where 
Sketchea  they  are  not.  **0n  Reading  New  Books";  not  a 
*iidE««y0.  little  of  "Merry  England";  the  whole  of  "On 
Taste"  and  "Why  the  Heroes  of  Romances  are  insipid"  speak 
for  themselves,  and  do  not  bewray  their  claim.  "  Taste,"  especi- 
ally, contains  3  one  of  Hazlitt's  own  titles  to  critical  supremacy 
in  his  fixing  on  Perdita's  primrose  description  as  itself  supreme, 
when  "  ihe  scale  of  fancy,  passion,  and  observation  of  nature 
is  raised"  high  enough.  And  as  for  WiiUeT8loit\ 
its  first  and  its  last  papers  are  *'  things  enskied " 
ill  criticism,  for  the  one  is  "My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets,"  and  the  last  "The  Farewell  to  Essay  Writing" 

These  two  last,  the  sentence  on 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  wiuda  of  March  with  beauty"  ; 

and  (say)  the  paper  referred  to  a  little  above  on  "  Poetical 
Versatility,"  will  serve  as  texts  for  some  more  general  remarks 
on  Hazlitt's  critical  character.  We  have  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  notice  everything  that  need 
be  said  by  way  of  deduction  or  allowance ;  we  have 
only  hinted    at   the  clear  critical   "balance  to  credit"   which 
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remains ;  and  these  essays  and  passages  will   help   (.o   bring 
this  out. 

To  take  the  "  Poetic  Versatility  "  first,  it  is  an  interesting 
paper,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  "characters"  of  poets,  &c., 
which  have  been  indicated  in  the  survey  just  completed,  gives 
the  best  possible  idea  of  one  (and  perhaps  the  most  popular)  of 
Hazlitt's  forms  of  critical  achievement  and  influence.  In  it 
he  eddies  round  his  subject — completing  his  picture  of  it  by 
strokes  apparently  promiscuous  in  selection,  but  always  tending 
to  body  forth  the  image  that  presents  itself  to  him,  and  that 
he  wishes  to  present  to  his  readera  "  Poetry  dwells  in  a 
perpetual  Utopia  of  its  own."  It  "does  not  create  difficulties 
where  they  do  not  exist,  but  contrives  to  get  rid  of  them 
whether  they  exist  or  not."  **  Its  strength  is  in  its  wings ;  its 
element  the  air."  We  "  may  leave  it  to  time  to  take  out  the 
stains^  seeing  it  is  a  thing  immortal  as  itself."  Poets  '*  either 
find  things  delightful  or  make  them  so,"  &c.  *&c.,  some  of  the 
etceteras  drawing  away  from  the  everlasting,  and  condescend- 
ing rather  lamentably  to  the  particular. 

Now  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  reader — even  the  reader  of 
this  book,  I  hope — that  this,  of  these  utterances,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  LoQginus  (whom  Hazlitt  most  probably 
had  not  read),  or  that  of  Coleridge,  whom  most 
certainly  he  had  both  read  and  heard.^  "The  man  who  plants 
crtbbages  imitates  too":  and  it  is  only  the  foolishest  folk  of 
rather  foolish  times  who  endeavour  to  be  original,  though  the 
wisest  of  all  times  always  succeed  in  being  so.  The  point  with 
Hazlitt  is  that  in  these  circlings  round  his  subject — these 
puttings  of  every  possible  way  in  which,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  others,  it  strikes  him — he  gives  the  greatest  possible 
help  to  others  in  being  struck.  One  of  the  blows  will  almost 
certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  and  drive  it  home  into  any 
tolerably  susceptible  mind :  many  may,  and  the  others  after 
the  first  will  help  to  fix  it.     Of  method  there  may  not  be  very 
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much — there  is  rather  more  here  than  iu  most  cases;  but 
wliether  there  is  method  or  not,  "everything,"  in  the  old  mili- 

•  Lary  plirase,  "goes  in";  the  subject  and  the  reader  are  carried 
by  assault^  mass,  variety,  repetition  of  argument,  imagery, 
phrase.      Hazlitt  will   not   be   refused ;   he   takes  towns  at  a 

I  hand-gallop,  like  Cond^  at  Lerida — and  he  does  not  often  lose 
them  afterwards. 
In  this  phase  of  his  genius,  however^  there  is  perhaps,  for 
some  tastes  at  any  rate,  a  Httle  too  much  of  what  has  been 
and  called  bravura — too  much  of  the  merely  epideictic. 

H  •"*"^»^y.  It  is  not  so  in  the  other.  Appreciate  the  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  Wintt/s  Tah  passage ;  still  more  take  to  heart 
(they  will  go  to  it  without  much  taking  where  there  is  one) 
the  "  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets,"  or  still  better  the 
marvellous  critical  swan-song  of  the  "Farewell,"  and  there 
can  be  no  more  doubt  about  Hazlitt.  Quia  multnm  amavit  is 
at  once  his  best  description  and  his  greatest  glory.  In  all 
the  range  of  criticism  whicli  I  liave  read  I  can  hardly  think  of 
any  one  except  Longinus  who  displays  the  same  faculty  of 
not  unreasonable  or  unreasoned  passion  for  literature ;  and 
Longinus,  alas !  has,  as  an  opportunity  for  showing  this  to  U8, 
scarcely  more  than  the  bulk  of  one  of  Haalitt's  longest  Essays, 
of  which,  long  and  short,  Hazlitt  himself  has  given  us,  I  suppose, 
a  hundred.  Nor,  as  in  some  others  (many,  if  not  most  of  whom, 
if  I  named  them,  I  should  name  for  the  sake  of  honour),  is  a 
genuine  passion  made  the  mere  theme  of  elaborate  and  de- 
liberate literary  variations.  As  we  have  seen,  Hazlitt  will 
often  leave  it  expressed  in  one  sentence  of  ejaculatory  and 
convincing  fervour;  it  seldom  appears  at  greater  length  than 
that  of  a  passage,  while  a  whole  lecture  or  essay  in  the  key  of 
rapture  is  exceedingly  rare.  Hazlitt  is  desultory,  irrelevant, 
splenetic,  moody,  self-contradictory;  but  he  is  never  merely 
pleonastic, — there  is  no  mere  verbiage,  no  mere  virtuosity, 
in  hiuL 

And  the  consequence  is  that  this  enthusiastic  appreciation 

of  letters,  which  I  have,  however  heretically,  taken  throughout 

this    book    to    be    really   the    highest    function    of    criticism, 

itical  yeast  (to  plagiarise  from  ourselves) 


» 
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never  fails  to  work.  The  order  of  history,  as  always,  should 
probably  be  repeated,  and  the  influence  of  Coleridge  should  b^ 
felt,  as  Hazlitt  himself  felt  it,  first :  it  is  well  to  fortify  also  with 
Longinus  himself,  and  with  Aristotle,  and  with  as  many  others 
of  the  Rreat  ones  as  the  student  can  manage  to  master.  But 
there  is  at  least  a  danj,'er,  with  some  perhaps  of  not  the  worst 
minds,  of  all  this  remaining  cold  as  the  bonfire  before  the  torch 
is  applied.  The  Jtilcx  sciniillans  of  Hazlitt's  rugged  heart  will 
seldom  fail  to  give  the  Wvifying  spark  from  its  own  inward 
and  immortal  fire.* 


There  have  been  times  —  perhaps  they  are  not  quite  over 
— when  the  admission  of  William  Blake  ^  into  the  category 
of  critics  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  absurdity, 
or  a  bad  jest.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  however. 
than  that  the  poet-pointer  expresses,  with  a  force  and  direct- 
ness rather  improved  by  that  lack  of  complete  technical 
sanity  which  some  of  his  admirers  most  unwisely  and  need- 
lessly deny,  the  opinions  of  the  "  Extreme  Kight,"  the  higlw 
liiers  of  the  Army  of  Romanticism.  He  may  often  be  think 
of  painting  rather  than  of  poetry ;  but  this  is  someti 
expressediy  not  the  case,  and  many  of  his  most  poin 
sayings  apply  to  the  one  art  just  as  well  as  to  the  other 
if  indeed  it  would  not  be  still  more  correct  to  say  that,  except 


*  B«low  Hazlitt  (u-lio  lut  well  tm 
Lamb  praUed  liiiii,  tlumi^h  the  former 
nUHY  fuo  fell  foul  of  liim  as  well)  may 
be  beat  ]>1ncc<l,  in  the  note  which  in  aa 
much  M  he  de«er\'es,  tliat  much- 
written -of  "curiwtity  of  literature," 
the  pouiuncr,  coDDouaeur,  aud  coxcomb, 
WfliuewrighL  "Janus,''  however,  wm 
tcxj  much  occupied  with  pictureit,  pUyi, 
bnc-k'brHc,  Moatepuleiauo,  veal-pies  in 
red  earthenware  dishes*  the  pnzo-riog, 
and  other  f&ucica  or  fopperies,  to  busy 
himself  direilly  with  literature,  Bivr, 
perhap*,  in  the  curioua  >vkper  "  J»nu4 
Weatherbound,'*  which  «eeua  to  bAve 
beeu  hi*  "farewell  to  e***y. writing." 
It  ia,  however,  fair  to  say  that,  odious 
as  he  waa  in  ways  not  merely  moral, 


he  had  Kometlung  of  "  a  lA^te "  here 
alao.  His  (jUotBtiout^,  which  are  numer- 
ous, are  !*iugularly  well  »elect«d ;  he 
admired  not  merely  Fouqut^  but 
Shelley  long  Ijefore  it  was  tl»e  faiihioa 
to  do  «o  i  and  you  may  pick  out  ci 
the  works,  rather  probably  thAn  oer< 
t&inly  hU  (Sttajfs  and  Critirjjrm*,  bj 
T.  (J.  Wainewright,  ed.  W.  C.  Hac- 
litt:  Loudon,  1880),  stray  Hi 
notes  not  without  value, 

^  luse  for  Blake  GUcbriat's  L^t 
Worl»  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols,,  l^ondou*  1680), 
Mr  Swinburne's  TlVZ/iam  iUake  (Luo^ 
don.  1868),  Mr  RosMftti'e  Aldioo 
Pottical  Worka  (Loudon,  1374),  and 
Mcfiara  Ellis  and  Yeata'a  grvAt  Ulakian 
TliesauniB  (3  vi>U.,  Londoti,  1893). 


1880),     f 
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when  they  concern  mere  technique,  they  always  apply  to  both. 
His  work,  despite  the  attcntiou  which  it  hns  received  from 
hands,  sometimes  of  the  most  eminent,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  has  never  yet  been  edited  in  a  fashion  making  its 
chaos  cosmic  or  the  threading  of  its  labyrinths  easy :  and 
it  may  be  well  to  bring  together  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
critical  expressions  in  it.  That  which  has  been  referred  to 
in  a  former  passage,"  "Every  man  is  a  jud<i;e  of  picaires  who 
has  not  been  connoisseured  out  of  his  senses,"*  is  in  itself 
almost  a  miniature  manifesto  of  the  new  school  of  criticism. 
For  "connoisseurship" — the  regular  training  in  the  orthoiiox 
system  of  judgment  by  rule  and  litie  and  pattern — is  substituted 
the  impression  ot"  the  natural  man,  unconditioned  except  by 
the  reqirement  that  it  shall  be  itupression,  and  not  prejudice. 

So,  again,  that  remarkable  expression  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah^ 
when,  as  Blake  casually  mentions,  he  and  Kzekiel  "dined 
ffUcritimi  with  me" — an  occasion  on  which  surely  any  one 
pontioHUHtt  of  taste  would  like  to  have  completed  the  quartette. 
*^*^  The  poet-host  tells  us  that  he  asked,  "Does  a  tirm 

persuasion  that  a  thing  is  so  make  it  so  ? "  and  that  the 
prophet-guest  answered,  "All  puets  lu'lieve  that  it  does" — 
a  position  from  which  La  Uarpism  and  the  reluctance  to 
"surrender  disbelief"  are  at  onco  cruslied.  concluded,  and 
quelled. 

In  the  remarkable  engraved  page  on  Homer  and  Virgil/ 
Blake  adventures  himself  (not  with  such  rashness  as  may 
at  first  seem)  against  Aristotle  (or  what  he  takes  for  Aristotle), 
by  laying  it  down  that  Unity  and  Morality  belong  to  philosophy, 
not  poetry,  ur  at  least  are  secondary  in  the  latter;  that  good- 
ness and  badness  are  not  distinctions  of  "character"  (a  saying 
in  which  there  is  some  quibbling  but  much  depth  as  well); 


>  F.  flujD.,  ii>  391  note. 

^  Letter  to  the  AfontfUt/  Afaytuinc  oi 
Julj  I,  1806.  **  O  Riigliehmen  1  knuw 
Uuit  every  mAD  ought  to  be  a  judge 
of  piotura,  and  every  man  is  ho  who 
hac  not  been  connoiaaeured  out  of  hia 
•eoMiw"  The  whole  letter  U  given 
by  Mr  Swinburne,  pp.  (I'i,  d3,  op.  ctt. 


^  In  J^tf  Marriafff  of  I/eaven  uwrf 
Jlell.  Compare  with  this  Vico'is  fumuus 
(hictriue  llmt  "the  criterion  of  truth 
it)  t«j  have  ttuidt  it." 

'  Facsimiled  in  Ellis  and  Teatit,  vol.  iii. 
Printed  as  Sibyiixne  Lentn  in  Gilohrtdt, 
ii.  178,  180. 
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that  the  Classics,  not  Goths  or  Monks,  "  desolate  Europe  with 
wars  "  (a  great  enough  dictum  at  the  junction  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries) ;  and  that  "  Grecian  wit  is  mathe- 
matical form,"  which  is  only  "  eternal  in  the  reasoning  memory," 
while  Gothic  is  "living  form,  that  is  to  say,  eternal  existence" 
— perhaps  the  deepest  saying  of  the  whole,  though  it  wants 
large  allowance  and  intelligent  taking. 

The  "  Notes  on  Reynolds  "  are  naturally  full  of  our  stuff. 

"Enthusiastic    admiration    is   the   first   principle   of   know- 
ledge."    [Sir  Joshua  had  stated  just  the  contrary.] 
"What  has  reasoning  to  do  with  the  art  of  paint- 
ing [or,  we  may  safely  add,  of  poetry]  ? " 

*'  Knowledge  of  ideal  beauty  is  not  to  be  acquired ;  it  '\B 
born  in  us." 

"One  central  form  .  .  ,  being  granted,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  other  forms  are  deformity.  AH  forms  are  perfect 
in  the  poet's  mind,   .   .  .   they  are  from  imagination." 

"  To  generalise  is  to  be  an  idiot.  To  particularise  is  the 
great  distinction  of  merit."  [The  "streak  of  the  tulip"  re- 
habilitated, and  with  a  vengeance  I] 

"Invention  depends  altogether  upon  execution." 

"  Passion  and  expression  are  beauty  itself." 

"Ages  are  all  equal :  but  genius  is  always  above  its  age.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  to  these  the  very  remarkable 
annotations  upon  Wordsworth's  Prefaces :  "  I  don*t  know  ' 
and  Words-  who  wrote  these :  they  are  very  mischievous,  and ' 
worth.  direct   contrary    to    Wordsworth's    own    practice** 

[where  if  Blake  had  added  the  words  "  when  he  is  a  poet,** 
he   would  simply   have   given   tlie    conclusion   of   the   whola  j 
matter],  with  the   very  shrewd  addendum  that  Wordsworth  | 
is  not  so  much  attacking  poetic  diction,  or  defending  his  owQi  \ 
as  "  vindicating  unpopular  poets." 

Scanty  as  this  critical  budget  may  seem,  its  individual  items 
are  of  extraordinary  M*eight,  when  we  remember  that  somfl  \ 
Command-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^®  written  before  the  Lyrical  Balladf 
iwj  position  themselves  appeared,  and  all  of  them  by  » 
or  /Awe.  jjjj^i,  ^^^  hardly  any  reading  in  contemporary  litera-\ 
ture,  and  quite  out  of  the  circle  of  Coleridgean  influence.    It 


* 


^ 
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ifi  scarcely,  if  at  all,  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  almost 
enough  to  start,  in  a  fit  mind,  the  whole  system  of  Romantic 
criticism  in  its  more  abstract  form,  and  sometimes  even  in 
its  particular  and  concrete  applications.  All  the  eighteenth- 
century  Dagons  —  the  beliefs  in  official  connoisseurship,  in 
the  unapproachable  supremacy  of  the  ancients,  in  the  barbar- 
ism and  foolishness  of  Gothic  art  and  literature,  in  the 
superiority  of  the  general  to  the  particular,  in  the  necessity 
of  extracting  central  forms  and  holding  to  them,  in  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  in  the  teachableness  of  poetry,  in  the 
virtues  of  copying,  in  the  superiority  of  design  to  execution. — 
all  are  tumbled  off  their  pedestals  with  the  most  irreverent 
violence.  That  the  critic's  applications  in  the  sister  art  to 
Rubens,  to  Titian,  to  Reynolds  himself,  are  generally  unjust, 
and  not  infrequently  the  result  of  pure  ignorance,  does  not 
^matter;  his  own  formulas  would  often  correct  him  quite  as 
B  thoroughly  as  those  of  the  classical  school.    What  is  important 

■  is  his  discovery  and  enunciation  of  these  formulas  themselves. 
K      For  by  them,  in  place  of  these  battered  gods  of  the  classical 
Bor  neo-classical   Philistia,  are  set  up  Imagination  for  lieason, 

■  Enthusiasm   for   Good   Sense,  the   l£esult   for   the   Rule ;    the 

■  execution  for  the  mere  conception  or  even  the  mere  selection 
of  subject;  impression  for  calculation;  the  heart  and  the  eyes 
and  the  pulses  and  the  fancy  for  the  stop-watch  and  the 
boxwood  measure  and  the  table  of  specifications.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  the  question  whether  Blake's  own  poetical 
work  (we  are  not  concerned  with  his  pictorial)  justifies  or 
disconcerts  the  theories  under  which  it  was  composed;  it  may 
be  very  strongly  suspected,  from  utterances  new  as  well  as  old, 
that  approval  of  the  theory  and  approval  of  the  practice,  as 
well  as  disapproval  in  each  case,  are  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  each  other  to  make  appeal  to  either  much  of  an  argument. 
Bac  for  our  main  purpose,  which  is  purely  historical,  the 
importance  of  Blake  should,  even  in  these  few  pages,  have  been 
put  out  of  doubt.  In  no  contemporary — not  in  Coleridge 
himself  —  is   the  counter-creed   to   that   of   the   Neo-classics 

I  formulated  with  a  sharper  precision,  and  withal  a  greater  width 
of  inclusion  and  sweep. 
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There  are  more  senses  than  one  (or  for  the  matter  of  tl 
two)  in  the  famous  proverb,  "  The  better  is  the  enemy  of 
Sir  Waiter     good."       And    in    one    of    them,    thongh    not 
Scott  (om-      commonest,  it  is  eminently  true  of  the  criticism 
valxuiitvia    '^Mr  Walter  Scott.     No  one,  of  course,  would  give  to 
"^'"^*  Scott  any  such   relative   rank   as  a  critic  as  ibai 

which  is  his  due  either  as  poet  or  as  novelist ;  but  the  exteut 
to  which  his  fame  as  poet  and  novelist  has  obscured  hu 
reputation  as  critic  is  altogether  disproportionate  and  unfair. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  some  tolerably  educated  peraons 
ever  think  of  him  as  a  critic  at  all.  For  his  so-called  "  Prose 
Works  **  (except  Tales  of  a  Grandfathfr)  are  very  little  read, 
and  as  usual  the  criticism  is  the  least  read  part  of  them.  Yet 
it  is  a  very  large  pan — extending,  what  with  the  Lives  of  .Sk^ 
and  Drt/dtn,  the  shorter  "  Biograpku-s"  the  Chimlty,  Homaiu^U 
and  Drama,  and  the  collection  or  selection  of  PerwdiAot^ 
Cnticis^n,  to  ten  pretty  solid  volumes,  while  even  this  excludes 
a  great  amount  of  critical  matter  in  the  notes  and  Introductions 
to  the  Poems,  the  Novels,  the  Dtyden  and  Sunft  themselves. 
and  other  by-works  of  Sir  Walter's  gigantic  industry. 

Mere  bulk,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  nothing — indeed  it      | 
is  too  often,  in  work  of  which  posterity  is  so  stiy  as  it  is  of 
criticism,  a  positive  misfortune  and  drawback.     Wliat  makes 
the  small  account  taken  of  Scott  as  a  critic  surprising  and 
regrettable  is  the  goodness  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  bis  critical 
production.     Perliaps  it  may  be  urged  with  some  justice,  in 
defence  of  this  popular  neglect,  tlmt  his  want  of  attention  to 
style  is  particularly  unfortunate   here.      He  is  notoriously  ^M 
rather  "  incorrect  "  writer;  and  he  does  not,  as  many  so-calleci 
incorrect  writers  have  known  how  to  do,  supply  the  want  oi^ 
academic  propriety  by  irregular  brilliances  of  any  kind.         fl| 

Another  charge  sometimes  brought  against  him — that  he  is 
too  good-natured  and  too  indiscriminate  in  praise — will  less  hold 
water  ;^   and  indeed  is  much  too  closely  connected   with   the 

^  S«c  in  particular  hb  admirable  r«-  and    hifttoriAOa — of   bolMeriog    out  ^^ 

view  o(  Godwin's  Chauecr,  and  hia  juat  book  with  what  the  subject  ni^ht  Aott 

coudemoaUou  of  the  abturd  practice —  Men,  done,  thuuglit.  or  niffered. 
■imply  Wftllowed  in  sinoe  by  biographers 


SCOTT. 


popular   notion   of  the   critic  as  a  sort  of  "  nigger  "-overseer, 

J^piMk^  of    whose  business  is  to  walk  about  and  distribute  kshea 

\tki9.  — a  notion  which  cannot  be  too  often  reprobated. 

,^8  a  {^vate  critic  Scott  was  sometimes  too  easy-going,  but 

by  no  means  always  or  often  in   his  professional  utterances. 

And  he  had  what  are  certainly  two  of  the  greatest  requirements 

of  the  critic,  reading  and  sanity.      Sometimes  some  amiable 

prepossession  (such  as  the  narrower  patriotism  in  his  relative 

estimate  of  Fielding  and  Smollett)  leads  him  a  little  astray; 

l»ut  this  is  very  seldom — far  seldomer  than  is  the  rule  with 

critics  of  anything  like  his  range.     Here,  as  elsewhere^  he  does 

not  mnch  affect  the  larger  and  deeper  and  higher  geneiidiea- 

tions;  but  here,  as  elsewliere,  liia  power  of  reaching  these  has 

been  considerably  uuderruted.     And  the  distaste  itself  saves 

him — and  his  readers — from  the  hasty  and  floundering  failures 

of  those  who  aim  more  ambitiously  at  width,  depth,  and  height. 

In  the  methodic  grnsp  and  orderly  exposition  of  large  and 

complicated  subjects  (as  in  the  B^mance^  and  I>ramu  examples) 

'^m  he    leaves    nothing    to    desire.      Sometimes,    in    his    regular 

B  reviews,  he  condescends  too  much  to  the  practice  of  making 

the  review  a  mere  abstract  of  the  book  ;  but  I   have   known 

readers  who  complain  bitterly  of  any  other  mode  of  proceeding. 

Moreover,  in  two  most  important  divisions  of  the  critic's  art 

Scott   has   very   few   superiors.      These  are   the   appreciation 

of    particular   passages,  books^  and   authors,  and   the  writing 

%^i    those  critical   biographies  which  Dryden   first  essayed   in 

English,  and  of  which  Jolinson  is  the  acknowledged  master, 

L'he  Prefaces  to  the  Ballantyne  Novels-  are  the  best  among 

^cott's  good  things  iu  this  kind  on  the  small  scale,  as  the 

^ydtn  and   the   Svri/t   are   on   the  great:    for  evidences   of 

t.he   former  excellence  the  reader  has  only  to  open  any  one 

r%ii  the  lialf-score  volumes  referred  to  above.     And  those  golden 


'  The  two  qualities  Uutled  ubove — 
knowledge  ftnd  judgment — are  »|jecuilly 
nutewortby  here,  when  wo  compare  the 
mrticle,  uot  merely  wiili  the  leM  fully 
inlonswii  work  of  Hurd,  Percy,  nud 
^llParton  (not  to  twy  Rit^os),  but  with 
reovnt  cotopMitioue  by   |ieraunB 


^B  inlonsM 
^■irartoi 

mm: 


whu   had    the  originals  ea«ily  it  dia- 
yiofiftl. 

-  They  will  »lt»o  he  found  printed 
together  in  the  two  vol*,  of  Bio- 
ijraj>hie$,  of  which  they  furtu  the  larger 
jiurt. 
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qualities  of  heart  which  accoinpauied  his  genius  are  illustrated, 
as  well  as  that  genius  itself,  in  his  frequent  critical  writiuf; 
on  other  novelists.  Ttie  criticism  of  creators  on  their  fellows 
is  not  always  pleasant  readiiifi,  except  for  those  who  delight 
to  study  the  weaknesses  of  the  v&rilavivitc  I{ace.  Scott  criticises 
great  and  small  among  the  folk  of  whom  he  is  the  king,  from 
the  commonest  romancer  up  to  Jane  Austen,  with  equal  gener- 
osity, acuteness,  and  technical  mastery.  Nor  ought  wo,  iu 
this  necessarily  inadequate  sketch,  to  omit  putting  in  his 
cap  the  feather  so  often  to  be  refused  to  critics — the  feather 
of  catholicity.  MacAuIay  could  not  praise  the  delightful  lady, 
whom  both  he  and  Scott  did  their  utmost  to  celebrate,  without 
throwing  out  a  ding  at  Sintram,  as  if  there  were  no  room  for 
good  things  of  different  kinds  iu  the  great  region  of  Romance. 
In  Scott's  works  you  may  find,^  literally  side  by  side,  and 
characterised  by  equal  critical  sense,  the  eulogy  of  Persiumon 
and  the  eulogy  of  FranJcemtnnJ 

Campbell's  critical  work  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  two 
places,  one  of  them  accessible  with  some  ditticulty,  the  other 
Otmphetl-  ^^y  ^^  accessible  after  a  fashion.  The  first  is 
hia  Lectnrea  the  Lecluirs  on  Foeirt/,  which,  tif ter  delivering  them 
on  Poetry.  ^^^  ^-^iq  Royal  lustitutiou  during  the  great  vogue  of 
such  things  in  1820,  he  refashioned  later  for  the  AVw  Monthly 
Magaziru:  when  he  was  its  editor,  so  that  they  are  only  to 
be  had  by  one  of  the  least  agreeeable  of  all  processes,  the 
rummaging  for  a  purpose  in  an  old  periodical. 

The   accessibility  of   the  other  place — the   critical    matter 

^contributed  to  the  well-known  Specimens  of  tJie  B^^iti^i,  Fods» 

j/if  and  to  some  extent  the  actual  selections  themselves 

spocimeDfl.   — is  greater   because  they   are  in   nearly   all  the 

€econd-hand  book-shops,  where  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  a 


*  Periodical  CrUicimy  vol.  ii. 

*  In  connection  with  Sir  Walter,  ouc 
may  pfty  a  note  of  trilmt«  U>  the  ex- 
treme Kid  now  too  little  known  criti- 
c*l  •biiay  of  hie  "discoverer,"  J.  L. 
AdolphuA,  whose  LeUrn  to  Hehtr  on 
the  AiUhoTMhip  of  Wat'eriry  would  come 
in  well  M  mn  excumiw-aubject.     Exado- 


iuiiig,  an  he  did,  tcrtHiu  kuuwu  works 
of  an  at  leaat  hyputbetioally  unknown 
writer,  he  was  bound  to  give  th&t  at- 
tention to  the  work  ittdf,  wltich  wm 
the  great  thing  neoeaaary  ;  and  bo  gsT« 
it  with  reoutrkable  ability,  craftsmau- 
ehip,  and  kaowledge  of  literature. 
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volume  will  buy — well  bound  often  and  in  perfectly  good  con- 
dition— matter  which,  at  any  proper  ratio  of  exchange,  is  worth 
a  dozen  times  the  money.  Thia  worth  consists  of  course  mainly 
in  the  matter  selected:  but  the  taste  which  selected  it  must 
figure  for  no  small  increment,  and  the  purely  critical  frame- 
work is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkably  worthy  of  both. 
Campbell,  a  very  puzzling  person  in  his  poetry,  is  by  no 
means  a  very  easily  comprehensible  or  appraisable  one  in  his 
critical  attitude.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  this  he  is 
distinctly  of  the  older  fashion,  as  the  fashions  of  his  time 
went.  Like  his  style,  though  this  is  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  the  ''last  Georgian/'  still  in  a  manner  the  standard  and 
staple  of  the  plainer  English  prose,  his  opinions  are  a  thought 
periwigged  and  buckramnied.  He  demurs  to  the  *'  Romantic 
Unity"  of  Hurd  earlier  and  Schlegel  later;  and  when  in  his 
swashing  blow  (and  a  good  swashing  blow  it  is  of  its  kind) 
on  the  side  of  Pope  in  the  weary  quarrel,  he  tries  to  put 
treatment  of  artificial  on  a  poetical  level  with  treatment  of 
natural  objects,  we  must  demur  pretty  steadily  ourselves. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  distinctly  champions  (and  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  actually  so  to  formulate)  the  principle  that 
"  in  poetry  there  are  many  mansions,"  and,  what  is  more,  he 
lives  up  to  it.  He  really  and  almost  adequately  appreciates 
Chaucer;  it  is  only  his  prejudice  about  Unity  and  the  Fable 
that  prevents  him  from  being  a  thorough-going  Spenserian ; 
and  when  we  come  to  the  seventeenth  century  he  is  quite 
surprising.  Again,  it  is  true,  his  gemral  creed  makes  him 
declare  that  the  metaphysicians  "thought  like  madmen."  But 
he  is  juster  to  some  of  them  than  Hazlitt  is ;  he  has  the  great 
credit  of  having  (after  a  note  of  Southey's,  it  is  true)  re- 
introduced readers  to  the  mazy  but  magical  charms  of  Phamn" 
nida;  and  he  admits  Godolphin  and  Stanley,  Flatman  and 
Ayres.  If  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  Introductory 
Essay  is  shaky,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  his  time; 
end  it  shows  that  the  indolence  with  which  he  is  so  often 
charged  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  a  very  good  use 
of  what  Warton  and  Percy,  Tyrwhitt  and  Eitsou  and  Ellis, 
had  provided. 

VOL.  lU.  s 


THE   RECONSTRUCTION  OF   CRITICISM. 

This  indolence,  however,  is  perhaps  more  evideut  in  the 
distribution  of  the  criticism,  which,  if  not  careless,  is  exceed- 
ingly capricious.  Campbell  seems  at  first  to  have  intended 
to  concentrate  this  criticism  proper  in  the  Introduction  (to 
which  neaily  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  allotted),  and 
to  make  the  separate  prefaces  to  the  selections  mainly  bio- 
graphical. But  he  does  not  at  all  keep  to  this  rule;  the  main 
Introdticiivn  itself  is,  if  anything,  rather  too  copious  at  the 
beginning,  while  it  is  compressed  and  hurried  at  the  end :  not 
a  few  of  the  minor  pieces  and  less  prominent  poets  have  no 
criticism  at  all;  while,  in  the  case  of  those  tliat  have  it,  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  discover  the  principle  of  its 
allotment.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Campbell  ought  never  to  be 
neglected  by  the  serious  student;  for  even  if  his  criticism  were 
solely  directed  from  an  obsolete  standpoint,  it  would  be  well 
to  go  back  to  it  now  and  then  as  a  half-way  house  between 
those  about  Johnson  and  those  about  Coleridge,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  really  a  very  fair  dose  of  universal  quality.* 

There  are  several  critic-al  passages  in  Shelley's  Ldtcrs,  but, 
as  formally  preserved,  his  criticism  is  limited  to  the  Defence,  oj 
HhtUry  hi*  ^^^'^V^  which,  desgite  its  small  bulk,  is  of  extreme 
Defence  of  interest.^  It  is  almost  the  only  return  of  its  times 
Poetry.  ^^  ^j^^j.  extremely  abstract  consideration  of  the 
matter  which  we  found  prevalent  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
which  in  Shelley's  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  Fracastoro  or  of 
Sidney,  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  Plato.  It  seems  to  have 
been  immediately  prompted  by  some  heresies  of  Peacock's  ■ 
but,  as  was  always  its  author's  habit,  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
verse,  he  drifts  "away,  afar"'  from  what  apparently  was  his 
starting-point,  over  a  measureless  ocean  of  abstract  thinking. 
He  endeavours  indeed,  at  first,  to  echo  the  old  saws  about  men 
"imitating  natural  objects  in  the  youth  of  the  world"  and  the 


'  Those  who  will  uot  uke  the  ti'uublo 
to  ACftrch  the  Specimens  lhem«elTefl  will 
find  cnpinuB  and  admirably  selected  ex- 
amples io  Jeffrey's  article  on  the  book 
(Euayi,  l  vol.  ed.,  p.  359  17.),  one  of 
the  beat  reviewi*  he  ever  wrote,  but  for 
some  superfluous,  unjust,  and,  in  the 


context  (r.  above),  ipecially  uDgeneroui 
flings  at  Soutliey. 

^  This  tnay  be  found  not  merely  id 
the  edd.  of  the  Work$,  but  in  Prof. 
VftU|;haQ*B  interesting  selcctiou  of 
Literary   Oritteum  {Londou,    1896). 


SHELLEY — KEATS. 


to 


I 
I 
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like,  but  he  does  not  in  any  way  keep  up  the  arrangemeut,  and 
we  are  almost  from  the  outset  in  contact  with  his  own  ardent 
imagination — of  which  quality  he  at  once  defines  poetry  as 
tbe  expression.  Again,  the  poetic  faculty  is  "  the  faculty  of 
approximation  to  the  beautiful."  Once  more  we  have  the 
proud  claim  for  poetry  that  poets  are  not  merely  the  authors 
of  artSi  but  the  inventors  of  laws*  the  teachers  of  religion. 
They  "participate  in  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  and  the  one." 
They  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  verse,  but  they  will  be 
wise  to  use  it  A  i)oem  is  tbe  very  image  of  life,  expressed  in 
its  eternal  truth.  "Poetry  is  something  divine,"  the  "centre 
and  circumference  of  knowledgu,"  the  "  perfect  and  consummate 
surface  and  bloom  of  all  thiuj^'s,"  the  ''record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  aud  best  minds."  All  which 
(or  all  except  the  crotchet  about  verse)  I  for  one  do  most 
powerfully  and  potently  believe:  though  if  any  one  says  that, 
as  generally  with  Shelley,  one  is  left  stranded,  or  rather  float- 
ing, in  tlie  vague,  denial  is  not  easy.  One  can  only  wish  one- 
self, as  Poina  wished  Ins  sister,  "  no  worse  fortune."  * 


*  It  ia  with  some  raugiving,  and 
ttfter  more  thuD  onv  clmnge  of  iniiMl, 
tb*t  I  pUce  Shelley 'a  great  poetical  twin 
(or  rftttier  tA\\y)  in  a  note  only  here. 
1  have  already  more  than  oucc  referred 
(u.  290,  412}  lo  Keats'e  p«rbapa  one- 
aided  butver}'  vigorous  aud  remurkablo 
vantefomiulation  uf  the  protest  against 
yieo  •  clawicii^in  ;  the  two  prefacea 
(especially  the  final  one)  to  Kndymion 
hMT«  been  generally  recognised  by  the 
competent  u  porliaptt  the  most 
AatoDuhingly  jtut  judgments  whidi 
Aoy  p^et  luu  ever  pawed  uu  himself  : 
and  the  LtUer$  are  /ull  of  critical  or 
quaai-crttical  paiLsogca  of  tho  hi);heiit 
Uit«rcaU  I  luyKelf  have  a  sheaf  of 
tben  duly  noted  ;  and  rodic  persona 
of  diatinction  whouj  1  know  would 
*(lxnit  them  to  the  very  Golden  Book 
of  Criticiitui.  t  ho[>e,  however,  that 
my  own  judgment  in  not  too  much 
sicklied  o'er  with  crotcliet  in  holding 
Keata'a  criticium  of  himaclf  and 
»ra   ift    womewhat   too  8|tontaneouH 


and  automatic,  nomewhat  too  much  uf 
a  mere  other  [>luu«  of  hiH  creation,  to 
deaene  the  name  of  criticism  properly 
so-called.  He  speaks  of  Slmkeapeare 
Admirably,  because  he  lia«  the  «ani« 
quintesaentially  Etigliuh  cuat  of  jioetry 
that  ShakeMpeare  hod.  Wlieu  he 
Bpeaks  of  poetry  in  the  abcttract,  as  lie 
doea  a«lmirahly  and  often,  it  is  this 
I>oetrj-  n[>e»king  nf  herself,  antl  there- 
fore fipeakiug  truly  but  not  critically. 
Even  in  tlte  wonderful  reninrk  (vol.  t* 
p.  111m  ed.  Formau,  Glasgow,  1901)  on 
himself  aud  Byron,  *'  He  deacribce 
what  he  sees  :  I  deea-ibe  what  !  im- 
agine'* (where  be  repeats  Philostratus 
without  in  the  least  knowing  it),  the 
thing  i*  not  criticism :  it  is  self* 
speaking.  And  beyond  this  be  seldom 
goed,  and  is  seldomer  liappy  in  hia 
rare  excursions.  He  might  have  be- 
eorae  a  critic,  as  he  might  liave  beoomo 
almost  anything  good  ;  but  I  do  nob 
think  he  was  one. 
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Lattdor, 


la  the  coui-se  of  this  History  we  have  seen  not  infrequeat 
examples  of  Criticism  divorced  from  Taste — a  severance  to 
wl)ich  the  peculiarities  of  classical  and  neo-classical 
censorship  lent  but  too  much  encouragement.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  criticism 
which  we  are  calling  Modem  inclines  towards  the  divorce  of 
Taste  from  Criticism  —  to  the  admission  of  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  mere  arbitrary  enjoyment  and  liking,  not  to  say 
mere  caprice.  But  it  is  curious  that  our  first  very  dis- 
tinguished example  of  this  should  be  found  in  a  person  who. 
both  by  practice  and  iu  theory,  had  very  distinct  "classical" 
tendencies — who,  in  fact,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr 
Arnold,  was  the  most  classical  of  at  least  the  English  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Landor's^  critical  shortcomings,  however,  are  the  obvious 
and  practically  inevitable  result  of  certain  well-known 
ffu  tack  of  Peculiarities  of  temperament,  moral  rather  than 
judicial  intellectual,  and  principles  of  life  rather  than  of 
^'  ''^'  literature.  With  him,  as  with  King  Lear  (whom 
in  more  ways  and  points  than  one  he  resembled,  though,  luckily, 
with  the  tragedy  infinitely  softened  and  almost  smoothed 
away),  the  dominant  is  impoicntia — the  increasing  and  at  last 
absolute  incapacity  of  the  intellect  and  will  to  govern  the 
emotions  and  impulses.  Now,  as  criticism  is  itself  an  endless 
process  of  correcting  impressions — or  at  least  of  checking  and 
auditing  them  till  we  are  sure  that  they  are  genuine,  co-ordin- 
ated, and  (with  the  real  if  not  the  apparent  consistency)  con- 
sistent— a  man  who  suffers  from  this  impotcntia  simply  cannot 
be  a  real  critic,  though  he  may  occasionally  make  observations 
critically  sound. 

The  rule  and  the  exceptions  hold  good  with  Landor  unfai 

ingly.     He  was  an  excellent  scholar;  his  acquaiutance  with 

In  regular   modem  literatures,  though   much  smaller  and  ex- 

Oi/irMra.    trcmely   arbitrary,   was    not    positively   small,  and 

his  taste,  in  some  directions  at  least,  was  delicate  and  exquisite. 

But  of  judicial   quality  or  qualities  he   had  not  one  single 


n^i 


I  My  copy  ii  th»  eig;ht-vtilume  <ed. 
of    1874-76 :    but   the    titles    of    the 


variouB  piecw  wfll  enable  them  to  be 
fouud  in  otben. 


» 
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trace,  and,  even  putting  them  out  of  the  question,  his  intelli- 
gence was  streaked  and  flawed  by  strange  veins  of  positive 
aillinesa.  We  need  not  dwell  too  much  on  his  orthographical 
and  other  whims,  which  have  been  shared  by  some  great  ones 
— the  judgments  are  the  things.  In  the  very  first  paragraph 
of  his  very  first  regular  criticism  we  find  the  statement  that 
the  Poems  of  Bion  and  Moachua  are  not  only  "very  different" 
from  those  of  Theocritus  but  "very  inferior."  Inferior  in 
what?  in  bulk  certaioly:  but  in  what  else  are  the  Ad-Ofiis 
and  the  Bto7i  itself  inferior  to  anything  Theccritean  ?  A 
critic  should  have  been  warned  by  his  own  "diflerent"  not 
to  rush  on  the  "inferior."  which  is  so  often  fallaciously  con- 
sequent. I  shall  not  be  accused  of  excessive  Virgil-worship, 
but  what  criticism  is  there  in  the  objection  to  vie  ccpertU  annus 
as  "  scarcely  Latin "  (really !  really  !  Mr  Landor,  you  were 
not  quite  a  Polliu  ■),  and  in  the  flat  umendatiun  of  mihi  cocptrat; 
or  in  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  that  exquisite  piece  con- 
taining 

I  ^jSctro  yap  Kv&qprjv, 

a  phrase  which,  for  simplicity,  pictorial  effect,  and  sugges- 
tion, is  almost  worthy  of  Sappho  ?  Such  a  sentence  as  that 
of  Politian's  poems,  "one  only  has  any  merit,"  is  simply 
disabling:    mere    schoolboy   prejudice   has   evidently    blinded 

ithe  speaker.  Yet  it  occurs  iu  his  best  critique,  that  on 
CatuUus, 

These  set  criticisms,  however,  are  few,  and  Landor  was 
evidently  not  at  ease  iu  them.  Tlie  literary  "Conversations," 
TTu  CoHvtr-  it  may  be  said,  are  the  true  test.  And  it  is  at 
«a/tbiu.  \eaat  certain  that  these  conversations  supply  not 
a  few  of  those  more  excellent  critical  observations  which  have 
been  acknowledged  and  saluted.  Especially  must  we  acknow- 
ledge and  salute  one^  which,  though  of  considerable  length, 
Hinust  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  "not  quoting." 
^EKowhere,  in  ancient  or  modem  place,  is  the  education  of  the 

^m      *  Seethe  ci{ieDtiig  of  "Snutheyand       ironjr,  whiclt  ia  au  uncertAin  quality, 

^PTorwou."    It  i»,  of  cuurae,  iiul  improved       too  uftcn  inclining  either  to  horw-play 

"hy    tho   preaoncv    of    the    Landorian      cir  to  peevjaliness :  but  this  b  not  fatal. 


i 
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critic  outlined  with  greater  firmness  and  accuracy;  and  those 
who,  by  this  or  that  good  fortnue,  have  been  put  through 
some  such  a  process,  may  cougratulate  themselves  ou  hamg 
learnt  no  vulgar  art  in  no  vulgar  way. 

I  would   seriously  recomxiiend   to   the  employer  of  our  critU 
young  and  old,   that  hv  oblige   them  to  pursue  a  course  of  Mndj 

such  as  this ;  that,  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
nureolua.    I'^fipoctable  student  from  the  University,  they  first  retd 

wid  examine  the  contents  of  the  book — a  tiling  greatly 
more  useful  in  criticism  than  is  generally  thought ;  secondly,  ihit 
they  carefully  write  them  down,  number  them,  tmd  range  them 
under  tlieir  several  heads ;  thinlly.  that  they  mark  every  beautiful. 
every  faulty,  every  ambiguous,  every  uncommon  expression.  "U'hifli 
being  completed,  that  they  inquire  what  author,  ancient  or  modern. 
has  treated  the  same  subject ;  that  they  compare  them,  first  in 
smaller,  aftenraids  in  larger  portions,  noting  every  defect  iu  pre- 
cision and  its  causes,  every  excellence  and  its  nature ;  that  thej 
graduate  these,  fixing  ^u«  and  miicu^,  and  designating  them  monse- 
cuiately  and  discriminately  by  means  of  colours  stronger  or  paler. 
For  instance  purple  might  express  grandeur  anii  majesty  of  thought; 
scarlet,  vigour  of  expression ;  pink,  liveb'ness ;  green,  elegant  toA 
e^juable  compoeition ;  these,  however,  and  others  as  might  be#t 
ttttnet  th«r  notice  and  serve  th«ir  mtoKoy.  The  sune  proMt 
may  be  used  where  wxtbon  have  not  writtoa  oo  the  same  mhjeet, 
when  thoae  who  have  are  wantiag  or  Imw  toacbed  on  it  bat 
incidentally,  Thua  Addison  and  Foateaellfl,  noi  very  like,  mt^ 
bo  oompored  in  th«  giaoes  of  styW,  in  the  number  and  degrw  of 
j«sl  thoughts  and  lively  fancies :  thos  the  dialogiies  of  Ciceto  with 
tlKMe  of  I^alo.  his  eUues  with  those  of  AratoUe,  his  orataoaf 
witti  those  itf  DaoMMtheMa.  U  iMtt— «  not  if  one  be  found 
fl«penar  to  the  othsr  in  thit  tUag  tEsd  infecior  in  that:  the 
i4ii>tiliin  of  two  anthon  ni«  aiptoMd  and  amlwahwd  and  their 
dirtances  Uid  down^  as  pmginphen  iifwafr,  boa  aocant«  snrr^' 
The  jWks  and  Mana*  of  pood  and  bad  and  ovdiaaiT  will  have  taiDe- 
thiag  of  a  scale  to  real  aqpon:  and  after  a  timm  the  degreea  of  tbt 
h^iher  paxts  in  iatoUsctaal  dynMniea  maj  ha  awfa  ne«^  attained, 
thiwgh  nenr  ^va^  exactly. 


Ym  m  doea  context  with  this 
-     ,^      *splnit**(«T«denUy 

€wm)  at  Oakrid^ga — n 
which  MKh   ^Mspfine 

-V    ---l-l     -V   -   -*- 

aMMB  GaVCK. 


an  idle 


exactly  of  the  kind 
A  been  jttst  neooch 
enfeeUljia  the  long 
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Miltonic  examen  between  "Southey  and  Landor/'  the  effecta 
of  Landor's  character  appear  side  by  side  with  a  sort  of  peddling 
and  niggling  censorship  which  one  might  have  thought  not 
natural  to  that  character  at  all,  and  which  perhaps  is  a 
damnosa  hcreditaa  from  the  worse  kind  of  classical  seJiolarahip. 
Even  on  Boileau  ^  he  manages  to  be  unfair ;  and  at  his  objec- 
tion to  one  of  Milton's  most  exquisite  and  characteristic  lines— 

"  Lancelot  and  Pelleas  and  Pellinore  " — 

one  can  but  cover  the  face.  Caprice,  arbitrary  legislation, 
sometimes  positive  blindness  and  deafness, — these  are  Landor's 
critical  marks  when  he  quits  pure  theory,  and  sometimes  when 
he  does  not  quit  it. 

With  him  we  leave  the  "majorities" — those  who,  whether 
[greater  or  lesser  critics,  were  great  either  as  such  or  in  other 
TA*  rtrival  P^^hs  of  letters.  Some  smaller,  but  in  some  cases 
■<iftht  Pope  not  so  small,  persons  remain,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
**""^  *  amples — one  specially  fnmous — of  what  we  have 
called  "the  Adversaries."  And  tirst  we  must  touch  (if  only  in 
order  to  deal  with  yet  another  of  the  majorities  themselves, 
who  has  seemed  to  some  to  be  a  critic)  on  the  "  Pope  a  Poet " 
quarrel. 

We  have  seen*  that  this  quarrel,  originally  raised  by  Joseph 
Warton,  was  even  by  him  latterly  waged  as  by  one  canjH>nav& 
helium;  but  a  lazily  and  gingerly  waged  war  is 
generally  a  long  one.  and  this  instance  did  not 
discredit  the  rule.  Johnson's  intervention^  in  it,  in  his  Life 
of  Pope,  was  sensible  and  moderate  —  indeed,  with  certain 
necessary  allowances,  it  is  fairly  decisive.  But  Pope,  among 
his  other  peculiarities,  has  had  the  fate  of  making  foes  of  his 
editors,  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  Reverend  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  who  revived  the  fainting  battle,*  not  to  any  one's 
advantage  or  particular  credit,  and  to  his  own  dire  tribulation. 
Bowles  is  one  of  those  not  uninteresting  people,  in  all  divisions 

'  S««  "  Laudor  aod  Delille.''  Rhys   {op.   cit.    »up.)  hwi  given  some 

'  V.  »up„  p.  66  n/.  of  Bowles'v  rejuindeni  Lu  Byron,  with 

*  V.  Mup.,  ii.  491.  Byron's  own  LttUr,  inentioDed  below, 

'  Fn>rit  1801,  when  hift  edition  &p*       and  »nme  reference*  to  the  lifttUe  in 

pnaml.  till  TrrP  inTn  tlir  Tirrnfim  Mr       htn  /ntrudurtton. 
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of  history,  who,  absolutely  rather  null,  have  not  inconsiderable 
relative  iraiiortance.      The  influence  of  his  early  sonnets  on 
Coleridge,  und  through  Coleridge  on  the  vhole  Komantic  revival 
in  England,  is  well  known,  and  not  really  surprising.     In  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  on  the  whole  blameless  life,  he  com- 
mitted a  great  deal  of  verse  which,  though  not  exactly  bad, 
is  utterly  undistinguished  and  unimportant.      His  theory  of 
poetry,  however,  though  somewhat  one-sided,  was  better  than 
his  practice:  and  it  was  rather  as  a  result  of  that  dangerous 
thing  Reaction,  and  from  a  lack  of  alertness  and  catholicity, 
than  from  positive  heresy,  that  he  fell  foul  of  Pope.     In  his 
edition   he  laid   down,  and  in  the  controversy  following  he 
defended,'  certain  "  invariable  principles  of  Poetry."  of  which 
the  first  and  foremost  was  that  images,  thoughts,  &c.,  derived 
from  Nature  and  Passion,  are  always  more  sublime  and  pathetic 
than  those  drawn  from  Art  and  Manners,     And  it  was  chiefly 
on  this  ground  that  he,  of  course  following  his  leader  Wartou, 
but  using  newer  material  and  tactics,   disabled,  partially  or 
wholly^    the   claims    of    Pop&      Hereupon   arose   a   hubbub. 
Campbell  in  the  Speci^n^ns '  took  a  hand ;  Byron  wrote  a  JAtter 
to  John  Murray*  in  defence  of  his  favourite,  and  in  ridicule 
of  Bowles;   auxiliaries  and  adversaries  ran  up  on  botli  sides. 
Whether  Bowles  was  most  happy  or  unhappy  in  the  turmoil 
I  am  unable  to  say,  buc  he  was  certainly  put  in  a  great  state 
of  agitation,  and   showered    Pamphlets  with  elaborate  titles, 
which  one  may  duly  find,  with  their  occasions  and  rejoindei^ 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.    At  last  dost  settled 
on  the  conflict,  which,  howeveri  is  itself  not  quite  settled  to 
the  present  day,  and  in  fact  never  can  be,  because  it  depends 
OD  one   of  the  root -differences  of  poetical  taste.      However, 
it  probably  helped  the  wiser  sort  to  take  the  via  mtHia^  even 
such  a  Romaudc  as  Hazlitt  vindicating  Pope*s  poasession  of 
"the  poetical  point  of  view,**  and  did,  for  the  aune  sort,  a 
service  to  the  general  history  of  cntidsm  bjr  emphnisij^  the 


>  TImj-  viU  be  fooftd  naafttl^  rar^ 
nu««d  hf  liiiMi  Tf  in  tfa*  cztnet  d  hm 
MMVtr  to  BjiiMi  givn  by  Mr  Rkjrv 
i  kwrnmrnt  to  ToL  &•  4fk  «A1 


»  \9TL 


To  bv  ffrngmi,  oatadt  ite 
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to  Murray, 


above-mentioned  difference.  Bowles  himself,  if  he  had  been 
less  fussy,  less  verbose,  less  given  to  "duply  and  quadrnply" 
on  small  controversial  points,  and  more  a  man  of  the  world 
and  of  humour,  might  not  have  made  by  any  means  a  bad 
critic.     As  it  was,  he  was  right  in  the  main. 

We  must,  however,  I  suppose,  say  something,  if  only  in  this 
connection,  of  Byron  as  a  critic.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  say  very  much  ;  and  I  shall  not,  aa  I  could  most 
easily  do,  concatenate  here  the  innumerable  con- 
tradictions of  critical  opinion  in  his  Letters,  which  sliow  that 
they  were  mere  flashes  of  the  moment,  connected  not  merely 
by  no  critical  theory  but  by  no  critical  taste  of  any  consistency, 
flings,  "  half-bricks  "  directed  at  dog  or  devil  or  divinity,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  in  which  the  "noble  poet"  chose  to  find 
himself.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  that  unquestionably 
remarkable  Letter  to  John  Murray  on  Bowles  and 
Pope,  which  is  admittedly  his  critical  diploma- piece. 
There  are  of  course  very  j^ood  things  in  it.  Byron 
was  a  genius;  and  your  genius  will  say  genial  things  now 
and  then,  whatsoever  subject  he  happens  to  be  treating.  But 
he  cannot  in  the  very  least  maintain  himself  at  the  critical 
point:  he  is  like  tlie  ball  in  the  fountain,  mounting  now  and 
then  gloriously  on  the  summit  of  the  column  and  catching 
the  rays  that  it  attracts  and  reflects,  much  more  often  lying 
wallowing  in  the  basin.  Never  was  such  critical  floundering. 
He  blasphemes  at  oue  moment  the  "invariable  principles  of 
poetry,"  abont  which  the  amiable  but  somewhat  inefl'ectual 
Bowles  prated ;  he  affirms  them  at  the  next,  by  Hnding  in  his 
way,  and  blindly  picking  up,  the  secret  of  secrets,  that  the  poet 
who  executes  best  is  the  highest,  whatsoever  his  department; 
and  he  makes  his  affirmation  valueless,  by  saying,  almost  before 
we  have  turned  the  page,  that  Lucretius  is  ruined  by  his  ethics, 
and  Pope  saved  by  them.  Even  setting  ethic  against  ethic, 
the  proposition  is  at  least  disputable :  but  what  on  earth  has 
Ethic  to  do  with  Rxecution.  except  that  they  both  occur  in 
the  dictionary  under  E  ?  There  are  other  excellent  things 
in  the  letter,  and  yet  others  the  reverse  of  excellent;  but  I 
have  not  the  least  intention  here  of  setting  up  a  balance-sheet 
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after  the  manner  of  Eobinson  Cnisoe.  of  ranging  Byron's  un- 
doubtedly true,  though  not  novel,  vindication  of  the  human 
element  as  invariably  necessary  to  poetry,  against  his  opinion 
of  Shelley,  and  of  Keats,  and  of  the  English  poetiy  of  his 
greatest  contemporaries  generally,  as  "all  Claudian,"  and 
against  the  implied  estimate  of  Claudian  himself.  This  would 
be  a  confusion  like  his  own,  a  parallel  ignoratio  eUnchi,  sH 
fallacia  a  fallad-orihus.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  take  him 
seriously  ns  a  critic  is  impossible.* 

Of  the  work  which — sometimes  of  the  inner  citizenship  of 
the  critical  Kome  and  at  the  worst  of  its  "utmost  last  pro- 
Othtra-        vincial    bund" — was   done    by   a   great    number  of 
Iwac  Di9'   individuals  and  in  no  small  number  of  periodicals. 
*•  dictionaries,  and  what   not,  we  cannot  speak  here 

as  fully  as  would  be  pleasant, — the  historian  must  become 
a  "  reasoned  cataloguer "  merely,  and  that  by  selection.  Two 
contemporary  and  characteristic  figures  are  those  of  Isaac 
Disraeli  and  of  Sir  Egerton  Bryd^^es.  Both  liad  the  defects 
of  the  antiquariau  quality.  Rogers,  though  unamiable,  was 
probably  not  unjust  when,  in  acknowledging  the  likelihood  of 
Isaac  Disraeli's  collections  enduring,  he  described  him  as  "a 
man  with  half  au  intellect."  In  formation  and  expression  of 
opinion,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  father  too  often  wandered  from 
the  silly  to  the  self-evident  and  hack  again,  like  A<hlison 
between  his  two  bottles  at  the  ends  of  the  Holland  House 
gallery:  and  his  numerous  coilectcnwa  would  certainly  be  more 
useful  if  they  were  more  accurato.  But  the  CnHositits,  the 
Am^niities,  the  Quarrels,  and  all  the  rest  show  an  ardent  love 
for  literature  itself,  and  a  singularly  wide  knowledge  of  it: 
they  are  well  calculated  to  inoculate  readers,  especially  young 
readers,  with  both. 

Brydges's  work,  less  popular,  is  of  a  higher  quality.  His  ex- 
tensive editing  labours  were  beyond  price  at  his  date ;  in  books 
like  the  Censttra  Literaria  much  knowledge  is  still  readily  ao-^ 


'  It  hu  been  suggested  to  me  thftt 
Bymn  ought  to  have  the  benefit,  u 
well  aA  the  di«(lv»nlage,  of  my  de- 
("criptiou  of  Keata's  critical  utteraucM 


on  the  oth(^^  lide,  a*  a  phue  of  hia 
creation.  Tliere  is  aomeihixig  in  ihu : 
but  Byrun  f^eems  to  me  leu  ffttiuime 
even  on  Ihia  ahowiog. 
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cessible,  which  can  only  be  picked  up  elsewhere  by  enornious 
Sir  Sgtrton  excursions  of  reading  nt  lari^'e ;  and  his  origiiinl  criti- 
BrydffM.  ^al  power  was  much  liigher  than  is  generally  allowed. 
Such  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Shelley  as  is  displayed  in 
the  notes  to  his  Geneva  reprint  of  the  English  part  of  Phillips* 
Theatrum  Fodarum  in  1824,^  is  not  often  shown  by  a  raan  of 
sixty -two  for  a  style  of  poetry  entirely  different  from  that 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  And  it  shows,  not  merely 
how  true  a  training;  the  study  of  older  literature  is  for  the 
appreciation  of  newer,  hut  that  there  must  liave  been  some- 
thing to  train. 

Moreover,  this  first  period  of  enthusiastic  exploration  did 
uot  merely  produce  the  lectures  of  Coleridge  and  Haziitt, 
Th«  Retro- *"^  the  unsurpassed  essays  of  Lamb>  the  hardly 
spective  surpassed  ones  of  Leigh  Hunt.  It  produced  also, 
**■  by  the  combined  eft'orts  of  a  band  of  somewhat 
less  distinguished  persons,  a  periodical  publication  of  very 
considerable  bulk  and  of  almost  unique  value  and  interest. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  while  old  magazines  and  reviews 
are  usually  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  their  binding,  and 
not  much  more  than  their  value  as  waste-paper,  The  lietro- 
Hpectire  lUvievj^  still  has  respectable,  though  of  course  not 
fantastic,  prices  affixed  to  it  in  the  catalogues.  It  was 
started  in  1820,  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Southern,* 
a  diplomatist  from  the  Cantabrigian  Trinity,  and  of  the 
antiquary  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
Opening  with  a  tirst  volume  of  extraordinary  excellence,  it 
kept  up  for  seven  yeai*s  and  fourteen  volumes,  on  a  uniform 
principle.  The  second  series,  however,  which  was  started 
after   I  know  not  what  breach  of  continuity/  was  less  for- 


'  The  OtMuru,  extending  U>  10  vol*.. 
but  oftenest  fnunri  incomplete,  &|i- 
peared  in  ]80&-{).  The  liritinh  BibHo- 
ffraphrr,  HcntiliUn,  &c.,  came  later. 

*  Finl  Seriea,  U  vols.,  3820-26; 
Second.  2  Ttilfi.,  1S27-2S.  lu  con- 
tributors included  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Tifclfourd  (one  of  the  |)errHJua  whom  I 
regretfully  exclude  here),  and  (in  liu» 
•arlteat  work)  Thoinaa  Wright. 


■'  Southern  afterwards  came  in  con- 
tact with  Borrow  at  Madrid.  See  The 
Bibie  in  Spain  and  Dr  Knapp'd  L^e. 

*  There  is  none  m  the  dates,  but  the 
title -page  hi  differeut,  the  former  vig- 
nette of  a  gateway  (Trinity !  "  I  can- 
not tell,  I  am  an  Oxfonl  man")  din* 
ap)«aring.  and  being  replaced  by  the 
editors^  naniea. 


tunace,  and  extends  to  two  volumes  only,  though  these  contain 
much  more  matter  apiece  than  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  these  two  volumes,  and  even  some  of  the  first 
series,  wanting  in  library  sets,  which  librarians  should  do  their 
best  to  complete;  for  though,  toward  the  end,  the  purely 
antiquarian  matter  encroached  a  very  little  upon  the  literary, 
there  is  not  a  volume  from  first  to  last  which  does  not  contain 
literary  matter  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.* 

The  proud-looked  and  high-stomached  persons  who  pronounce^ 
the  best  in  this  kind  but  sbadowe,  and  regard  old  criticism  a»j 
being — far  more  than  history  in  its  despised  days — "  an  olc 
almanack,"  will  of  course  look  prouder  and  exalt  their  stomachs] 
higher  at  the  use  of  such  terms.  So  be  it.  Some  day  peoplft, 
will  perhaps  begin  to  understand  generally  what  criticism 
and  what  is  its  importance.  Then  more — as  some  do  already 
— will  appreciate  the  interest  and  the  value  of  this  work  of 
Nicolas,  Palgmve,  Talfourd,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  otlier  good 
men.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  make  fun  of  it  The 
style  may  be  to  modern  tastes  a  little  stilted  when  it  is 
ambiuous.  and  a  little  jejune  when  it  is  not — in  both  cases 
after  the  way  of  the  last  Georgian  standard  prose.  Although^! 
there  is  much  and  real  learninpj,  our  philologers  might  doubt- 
less exah  tk4>Ar  stoaiachs  over  the  neglect  of  their  favourite 
study :  and  the  fetichists  of  biography  might  discover  that 
many  a  Joan  is  called  Jane,  and  many  a  Marcli  made  into 
February.  These  drawbacks  and  defects  are  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  general  character  of  the  treatment.  Whilefl 
not  despising  bibliography,  the  writers  as  a  rule  do  not  put 
it  first,  like  Sir  Egerton  Brydges :  nor  do  they  indulge  in 
the  egotistical  pot-pourri  of  "Chandos  of  Sudeley."  They 
have  the  enormous  advantage,  in  most  cases,  of  coming  quite 
fresh  to  their  work, — of  being  able  to  give  a  real  "squeeze" 
direct  from  the  original  brass,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  ap- 
preciation, unmarrod  and  uniuingled  by  reminiscences  of  this 
essay  and  that  treatise,  by  the  necessity  of  combating  this  or 


>  A    80-caUocl    *' Third  Series "  (in 

2  vol«.,  1854)  can  hardly  be  considered 
M  rtally  forming  part  of  the  original, 


frou  which  it  i«  separated 
years'  interval. 
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that  authority  on  their  subject.  They  look  at  that  subject 
itself,  and  even  when  they  show  traces  of  a  little  prejudice — 
as  in  the  opposite  cases  of  the  man  who  is  rather  luxrd  on 
Dryden  and  the  man  who  i8»  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
astonishingly  "soft"  on  Glover — the  impression  is  obviously 
genuine  and  free  from  forgery. 

What  is  more,  these  Reviewers  giv6  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
plenty  of  room,  and  supply  abundant  extracts — things  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  case  of  books,  then  as  a  rule  to  be 
found  only  in  the  old  editions,  and  in  many  cases  by  no  means 
common  now.  The  scope  is  wide.  The  first  volume  gives, 
inter  alia,  articles  on  Chamberlayne  (one  for  Pharonnida  and 
one  for  Love's  Victory),  on  Crashaw  and  Dryden,  on  Rymer  and 
Dennis  and  Heinsiua,  on  Ben  Jonson  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
on  the  Urn  Bv.rig.1,  and  on  such  mere  curiosities  as  The  Voyage 
of  tht  Wanderiyxg  Knitjht  The  papers  throughout  on  Drama, 
from  the  Mysteries  onward^  and  includirit^  separate  articles 
on  the  great  Elizabethan  minors,  were,  till  Pearson's  reprints 
thirty  years  ago,  the  most  accessible  source  of  information 
on  their  subjects,  and  are  still  specially  notable;  as  are  also 
the  constituents  of  another  interesting  series  on  Spanish 
Literature,  The  Arcadia  balances  Butler's  Remains  in  vol.  ii, 
Vaughan  and  Defoe,  Imitations  of  JTudibras^  and  that  luckless 
dramatist  and  mad  but  true  poet,  Lee,^  have  their  places  in 
the  Third,  where  also  some  one  (though  he  came  a  little  too 
early  to  know  the  CJiansons  de  (jeMes,  and  so  did  not  put 
"  things  of  Charlemagne "  in  their  right  order)  hsis  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Italian  compilation  La  Spagiia.  I 
should  like  to  continue  this  aumpling  ihroughoul  the  sixteen 
volumes,  but  space  cdmmands  only  a  note  on  the  rest  in 
detail.* 


'  It  U  the  only  luiefiUftte  thing  on 
him  that  I  kuow. 

*  Specially  good  ore,  in  vol.  ir,,  tlio 
dmnklic  papen;  in  v.,  one  on  KV^A- 
trmft :  in  vi.,  tho«o  on  Coryat  and  Sir 
T.  Vrqubart;  iu  vii«,  uu  Doiuie  and 
AHobCo  ;  in  ix.,  on  Chaunr  (con* 
tinned  lat«r);  in  x.,  <in  Miwjr  Prewh 
Poetry  (Dural);  in  lii.,  on  /jatin  /'AiyJ 


at  CamMdge^  ani3  ouc  af  nugular  an4 
wide- reacluD|{  iiivnt  uo  tlie  Jt'mian 
Cotuiqve ;  in  xv.,  aa  ijttereiting  Uacing 
of  Scott's  quotations  in  the  norela  ;  in 
xvi.,  an  admirable  pa|>er  on  ShBdwrll. 
But  there  t^  ptacticAlly  nothing  negli- 
gible :  and  guod  taste,  guod  mauuera* 
good  temper,  and  good  leuiiing  abound 
tkrougbout. 
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Nor  are  they  afraid  of  more  general  discussion.  In  the 
flbove-nientioned  article  oq  John  Dennis  there  is  a  long  passar^e 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  extracted, 
dealing  in  a  singularly  temperate  and  reasonable  fashion  with 
the  •' off  -  with-his-head "  style  of  criticism  put  in  fashion  by 
the  Edirdmrgh ;  and  others  will  be  easily  found.  But  ihey 
do  not  as  a  rule  lay  themselves  out  much  for  "preceptive" 
criticism.  It  is  the  oiJur  new  style  of  intelligent  and  well- 
willing  interpretation  to  wliich  they  incline,  and  they  carry 
it  out  with  extraordinary  ability  and  success.  To  supply  those 
who  may  not  liave  time,  opportunity,  or  perhaps  even  inclina- 
tion to  read  more  or  less  out-of-ihe  way  originals  with  some 
intelligible  and  enjoyable  knowledge  of  them  at  second-hand; 
to  prepare,  initiate,  and  guide  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  such  reading;  to  supply  those  who  have  actually 
gone  through  it  with  estiniaies  and  judgments  for  comparison 
and  appreciation — these  may  be  said  to  be  their  three  objects. 
Some  people  may,  of  course,  think  them  trivial  objects  or  uu- 
imjiortant;  to  me,  I  confess,  they  seem  to  be  objects  extremely 
well  worth  attaining,  and  here  very  well  attained.  The  papers 
in  the  lixtrospectivc  HewtVy  be  it  remembered,  anticipated 
Sainte-Beuve  liimself  (much  more  such  later  English  and 
American  practitioners  as  Mr  Arnold,  who  was  not  lx)m,  and 
Mr  Lowellj  who  was  but  a  yearling  when  it  first  appeared)  in 
the  production  of  the  full  literary  causeric,  the  applied  and 
ilLustnitive  complement,  in  regard  to  individual  books,  authors, 
or  small  subjects,  of  the  literary  history  proper.  When  people 
at  last  begin  to  appreciate  what  literary  history  means,  there 
will  probably  bo,  in  every  country,  a  collection  of  the  best 
essays  of  this  kind  arranged  from  their  authors'  works  con- 
veniently for  the  use  of  the  student.  And  when  such  a 
collection  is  made  in  England,  no  small  part  in  it  will  be 
played  by  articles  taken  from  the  Eetrospefitice  Htvitw. 

For  the  last  subdivision  of  this  chapter  we  must  go  a  little 
backwards.      The  phenomena   of  English  criticism 
in  the  last   decade   of   the  eighteenth  century  are 
curious:   and  they  might  be  used  to  support  such 
very  different  theories  of  the  relations  of  Criticism  and  Creation, 


The  Bavi»d 
aud  Anti- 
Jacobin, 
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that  their  most  judicious  use,  perhaps,  is  to  point  the  moral  of 
the  riskiness  of  any  such  theories.  During  this  decade  one 
great  generation  was  dying  off  and  anotlier  even  greater  was 
but  coming  on.  Except  Boswell's  Lift  of  Johnson,  and  Burke's 
last  and  best  work  (which  were  both  entirely  of  the  past,  and 
in  the  former  case,  at  least,  presented  a  purely  personal  product), 
and  the  Laical  Ballads  (which  were  wholly  of  the  future),  with 
the  shadowy  work  of  lUake  (hardly  of  any  time  or  even  any 
place),  nothing  of  extraordinary  goodness  appeared.  But  a 
great  deal  appeared  of  a  most  ordinary  nnd  typical  badness, 
and  this  seems  to  have  excited  a  peculiar  kind  of  irregular  or 
Cossack  criticism  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  war  against  the  hosts  of 
dreary  or  fantastic  dulness.  Criticism  had  at  this  time  little 
of  a  standing  army :  the  old  Critical  and  Monthly  Reviews 
were  sinking  into  dotage  (though  such  a  man  as  Southey 
wrote  iu  the  former),  and  the  new  class  of  comparatively  in- 
dependent censorship,  which  put  money  in  its  purse  and 
carried  its  head  high,  was  to  wait  for  the  Edinhut^gh  and  the 
next  century.  But  Hayley  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges  and 
the  Delia  Cruscans;  but  Darwin  even,  and  even  Godwin;  nay, 
the  very  early  antics  of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Southey 
themselves,  with  some  things  iu  them  not  so  antic  perhaps, 
but  seeming  to  their  contemporaries  of  an  antic  disposition — 
were  more  than  critical  flesh  and  blood  coTild  stand.  The 
tcithWolcot  spirit  wliich  had  animated  KivuroP  ou  the  other 
i.t»d  side  of  the  Channel  came  to  animate  Wolcot  (who 

'  had  indeed  showed  it  for  some  time  2)  and  his 
enemy  Gifford,  and  the  greater  wits  of  the  Anti-Jacohin,  and 
even  the  pedantic  and  prosaic  Mathias. 

Now  the  result  of  dwelling  upon  the  works  of  timt  Pindar 
who  was  born  not  in  Boeotia  but  in  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
ever*beloved  and  delightful  Pocinj  of  the  Anli-Jacohiny  if  not 
also  on  ita  prose,  would  no  doubt  be  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
reader  than  much  of  what  he  actually  tinds  here:  and  to  dwell 
on  them  would  fall  in  with  some  of  the  writer's  oldest  and 
most  cherished  tastes.     Nay,  even  the  Baviad  and  Mtrviad,  out 


r.  tup.,  iu  634. 

Ui»  be«t  literary  nkit,  "  Bozxy  and 


i'iozxi,"  de&U  with  the  Towr,  not  tbo 
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of  proportion  and  keeping  as  is  much  of  their  satire,  and  ibe 
Pursuits  of  Literal ure  itself, — despite  its  tedious  ostentation  of 
learning,  its  endless  irrelevance  of  political  and  other  note- 
divagation,  and  its  disgusting  donnishness  without  the  digni^ 
of  the  better  don, — give,  especially  in  the  three  first  cases, 
much  marrowy  matter  in  the  texts,  and  au  abundance  of  the 
most  exquisite  unintentional  fooling  in  the  passages  cited  bj 
the  copious  notes.  Unfortunately  so  to  dwell  would  be  itsetf 
out  of  keeping  and  proportion  here.  The  things  ^  are  among 
the  lightest  and  best  examples  of  the  critical  souffle,  well 
cheesed  and  peppered.  Or  (if  the  severer  muses  and  their  wo^ 
shippers  disdain  a  metaphor  from  Cookery,  that  Cinderella  of 
the  Fine  Arts)  let  us  say  that  they  exemplify  most  agreeably 
the  substitution  of  a  sort  of  critical  bamUriUa,  sometimes  fat^l 
enough  in  its  way,  for  the  Thor's  hammer  of  Dryden  and  the 
stiletto  of  Pope.  But  they  are  only  symptoms — we  have  seen 
things  of  tlieir  kind  before,  from  Aristophaiies  downwards — and 
we  must  merely  aigoal  and  register  them  as  we  pass  in  this 
adTenturc,  keeping  and  recommendii^  them  DereEitbdess  for 
quiet  and  frequent  reading  ddtttrnfitmu  anum^  The  infalli- 
Uliiy  and  Titality  of  tbe  AmU-^Jmtkm^  in  partiealar,  for  this 
purpose,  ts  acMnefthing  reallj  prodigKNKL  The  Btm^rs  and  th« 
Xt^  M^miity  and  the  Lmn  ^  tkg  fW— flit  wotm.  to  loee  none 
of  their  virtue  doling  a  whole  hfetime  of  the  leader*  and  aflct 
a  oiatniy  of  iheir  own  existence 

Thete  i\  howerer*  one  point  oa  which  we  not  ea]^  aaay  bat 
mast  draw  special  attetiaa  to  Hbmm,    Thcie  can  be  little  doA 

that  thaie  l^hi  v^KutioMs  of  thihn  pcniwi  titf 
n-*^        ij i^ 

of    the    twgnkr 
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this  lighter  way  of  criticising  from  verse  to  prose,  or  kept  it 
up  in  verse  itself  such  as  Eejeded  Afidre^ts,  wliich  in  turn 
handed  on  the  pattern  to  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  in  the 
middle,  and  to  much  else  at  the  end,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Part  of  the  style  was  of  course  itself  but  a  resliarpening 
of  the  weapons  of  the  Scriblerus  Club;  but  these  weapons 
were  refurbished  brightly,  and  not  a  little  repointed.  The 
newer  critic  was  at  least  supposed  to  remember  that  he 
waa  not  to  be  dull.  Unfortunately  the  personal  impertinence 
which,  though  not  pretty  even  in  the  verse-satirist,  is  by 
a  sort  of  prescription  excusable  or  at  least  excused  in  him, 
transferred  itself  to  the  prose:  and  the  political  intolerance 
became  even  greater.^ 

It  is  not  the  least  curious  freak  of  the  whirligig  of  time,  as 
shown  working  in  this  history,  that  not  a  century  ago  one  of 
the  chief  places  here  woidd  have  seemed  inevitably 
due  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  while  at  the  present  moment 
perhaps  a  large  majority  of  readers  would  be  disposed  to  grudge 
him  more  than  a  paragraph,  and  be  somewhat  inclined  to  skip 
that. 

We  cannot  "stint  his  sizLngs"  to  that  extent.  Yet  it  is  also 
impossible  to  give  him  much  space,  more  particularly  because 
BUlMKof  ^^  interest  has  shrunk  to,  and  Ls  very  unlikely  ever 
ptoee  and  greatly  to  swell  from,  that  of  a  kind  of  reprcsenta- 
«w«-  tive  position.  Jeffrey  is  no  mere  English  La  Harpe, 
as  some  think :  he  does  not  exemplify  the  Neo  -  classical 
"  Thorough,"  the  rigour  of  the  Rule,  after  the  fashion  which 
makes  that  remarkable  person  bo  interesting.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  only  the  last  and  most  noteworthy  instance  of 
that  mainly  Neo-classic  inconsistency  which  we  pointed  out 
and  on  which  we  dwelt  in  the  last  volume.     Except  that  he 


J^firtif. 


^  I  do  not  think  it  neoneary  to  gire 
Giflbrd*!  prcwe  or  periodical  criticism 
a  aeparate  place.  It  in  by  no  me&tu 
easily  Mparable  as  such  ;  And  if  separ- 
ated I  fancy  there  would  be  very  little 
to  say  for  it,  ood  that  what  would 
bare  to  be  said  agaiust  it  ia  better 
•umzaed  up  in  the  words  of  no  less 


a  iJuUtlcol  aympsLhiser  and  personal 
friend  than  Scoit.  A  **  cankered 
carle"  cannot  be  a  good  critic,  any 
more  than  a  mildewed  grape  can  give 
good  wine.  But  Oifford  was  not  quite 
80  bad  as  be  has  seemed  to  some ;  and 
hb  editorial  work,  eepecially  on  Jooaon, 
deserves  almost  the  bighast  praise. 
T 
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looks  more  haokwanl  tliau  forward,  Jeffrey  often  reminds  ttS 
rather  of  ^larmontel.  He  has  inherited  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  by  this  time  ingrained  English  belief  that  canons  of 
criticism  which  exclude  or  depreciate  Shakespeare  and  Millou 
"will  never  do"  as  he  might  have  said  himself:  but  he  has 
not  merely  inherited,  he  has  expanded  and  supplemented  \l 
He  has  not  the  least  objection  to  the  new  school  of  stadeoU 
and  praisers  of  those  other  Elizabethan  writers,  compared 
with  whom  Shakespeare  would  have  seemed  to  La  Harpe 
almost  a  regular  dramatist,  and  quite  a  sane  and  orderly  person. 
He  has  a  strong  admiration  for  Ford.  He  will  follow  a  safe 
fellow-Whig  like  Campbell  in  admiring  such  an  extremely  anti* 
'^ classical*'  thing  as  Chamberlayne's  Pkaronnida.  He  use^ 
about  Dryden  and  Pope  language  not  very  different  from  3Ir 
Arnold's,  and  he  is  quite  enthusiastic  (though  of  course  with 
some  funny  metrical  qualms)  about  Cowper. 

But  here  (except  in  reference  to  a  man  like  Keats,  who  bad 
be«n  ill-treated  by  the  Tories)  he  draws  the  line.  There  maj 
Hi$  mom  ^^^  been  something  political  in  the  attitude  which 
'''■■'1^  the  £dtnburfk  assumed  towards  the  great  new  school 
of  poetrj  which  arose  between  I79S  and  1S20.  But  politics 
oaanot  have  had  ererything  to  do  viih  the  matter,  and  it 
eaanot  be  an  accident  that  Crabbe  is  aboat  the  qdIj  oontem- 
poniy  poet  of  muk.  except  Bjtod.  Campbdl,  and  Bogera^  whom 
'Jaflbvy  ooidiaUy  pnxses.  Abore  all,  the  nasoos  of  his  de- 
preciacioo  of  poets  so  difierent  as  Soott  aad  Wordsworth,  and 
the  things  of  theiis  that  he  spedaPy  blmes.  are  fauL  Tbece 
is  plenty  to  be  said  agaiast  Sona  as  a  poct^  aad  plen^  to  be 
said  i^ainst  Wordswocth.  fV  Ltf  ^  lAt  ImA  Mmairwi  is  far 
feon  Isttltlesslj  perfect:  bat  tlie  beasKj  el  ki  anbfeot,  its 

an  alBost  b^yoMd  pnise  fraas  the  poetical  poot  of 
view.  It  b  asaetij  tiMse  three  tiriigi  that  Jeffiej  laost 
hhmm  Than  aro  aeons  wmd  hwrfreik  af  tiMa^i  ia  Wotds- 
wiQith  whidi  are  lnilp>a>ii|y  arpnwit  lo  thecdtiBal  anraa:  bat 
a  MB  wIm  fMMaoet  ^  AgPMb  «  staff ' 
oaea  fet  alL  kiMW^^,  wilhial  Im^  e( 
a  Mnaa  isMMMi  «a 
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be  kinds  and  forms  of  poetry  which,  from  this  or  that  cause, 
he  is  able  to  appreciate.* 

Once  more,  as  in  Leigh  Hunt's  case  (though  on  the  still 
smaUer  scale  desirable),  we  can  take  a  "brick  of  the  house" 
HiMcriiiciiwi  ^^'^  advantage  and  without  absurdit)'.  Indeed  I 
on  Madame  hardlj  know  anywhere  a  single  Essay  which  exhibits 
aestau,  ^  considerable  critic  so  representatively  as  is  done 
for  Jeflrey  by  his  article  on  Madame  de  Stall's  Dc  La  Lifl&a- 
tnre,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  for  November  1812  and 
stands  after  the  Tractate  on  Beauty  in  the  forefront  of  his 
Collected  Works.*  He  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  critical 
powers  ;  as  a  woman  (for  Jeffrey  was  quite  a  chivalrous  person), 
and  as  a  kind  of  foreign  and  female  Whig,  his  author  was  sure 
of  favourable  treatment ;  the  "  philosophic  "  atmosphere  of  the 
book  appealed  to  his  education,  nationality,  and  personal  sym- 
pathies; and  he  had  practically  most  of  the  knowledge 
required.' 

And  the  article  is  a  very  good  article, — polite  in  its  mild 
exposure  of  Madame  de  Staiil's  hasty  generalisations,  extremely 
clever  and  capable  in  its  own  survey  of  literature — Jeffrey  was 
particularly  good  at  these  surveys  and  naturally  inclined  to 
them — sensible,  competent,  in  the  highest  degree  readable. 
It  would  not  be  easy,  unless  we  took  something  of  Southey's 
on  the  other  side,  better  to  illustrate  the  immense  advance 
made  by  periodical  criticism  since  the  Edinburgh  itself  had 
shown  the  way. 

Yet  there  are  curious  drawbacks  and  limitations  which  ex- 
plain why  Jeflrey  has  not  kept,  and  why  he  is  perhaps  not 


'  I  know,  uf  cijurM,  th&t  even  Colc> 
ridge  apoke  unailviaedly  about  the«e 
immortAl  flowen.  But  be  hul  got  a 
"  phfloaophioal "  craze  at  tbe  moment : 
And  he  ilirl  nut  call  them  ''fltutT." 

*  ContrHjiUwns  to  Cite  Efiinbitryh  He- 
iriew,  London,  pp.  30*63  of  thia  tbe 
one  ToL  ed.,  1853.  The  "Beauty" 
itcielf  requires  rcry  little  notice.  It 
ia  aa  iogeaious  ranalion  upon  Aluou, 
wboee  bouk  it  reviews,  praiseat  and 
*apporti|    with    some    unfatrnesB    to 


Gerard.  But  it  abatwu*  almo«|/ 
comically  and  not  uninstructively  to 
au  impartial  thinker  on  uXithetics, 
from  any  definite  literary  applioationa. 
*  He  makes  indeed  an  awkward  alip 
by  linking  Machiarel  aa  a  contempor- 
ary with  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Montaigne, 
and  Qalileo ;  but  it  ia  only  recently, 
if  even  recently,  tliat  literary  histof^'j 
has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
Coleridge  htm»elf  makes  slips  quite 
bad. 
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very  likely  to  recover,  his  pride  of  place.  Part  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasy was  a  very  odd  kind  of  pessimism,  which  one  would 
rather  have  expected  from  a  High  Tory  than  from  a  "  blue  and 
yellow,"  however  symbolical  these  colours  may  be  of  fear.  Ti 
JetTrey — in  the  second  decade  of  the  new  flourishing  of  English 
poetry,  which  had  at  least  eighty  good  years  to  run ;  in  the  very 
year  of  the  new  birth  of  the  novel ;  with  Goethe  still  alive 
ftud  Ifciiie  a  boy  in  Germany;  with  the  best  men  of  the  great 
French  mid-nineteenth  century  already  born — it  seems  that  "the 
age  of  original  genius  is  over."  Now,  when  a  man  has  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  tolerant 
of  attempts  on  the  age's  part  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong. 
Buc  even  his  judgments  of  the  past  exhibit  a  curious  want  of 
catholicity.  The  Frenoh  vein,  which  is  so  strong  in  him, 
w^ll  as  the  general  eighteenth-century  spirit,  which  is  so  much 
stronger,  appears  in  a  distinct  tendency  to  set  Latin  abov 
Greek.  He  commends  the  Greeks  indeed  for  their  wonderful 
"rationality  and  moderation  in  imaginative  work,"  suggesting, 
with  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  that  the  reason 
of  this  is  the  absence  of  any  models.  Having  no  originals, 
they  did  not  try  to  be  better  than  these.  His  criticism  of  the 
two  literatures  is  taken  from  a  very  odd  angle — or  rather  from 
a  maze  and  web  of  odd  angles.  "The  fate  of  the  Tarquins," 
he  BajTB,  **  could  never  have  been  regarded  at  Rome  as  a  worthy 
ocoaaiou  eitlier  of  pity  or  horror.**  And  he  does  not  in  the 
least  seem  to  see — probably  he  would  have  indignantly  denied 
— that  in  saying  this  he  is  denying  the  Romans  any  liUroty 
senae  at  all.  In  Aristophanes  be  has  nothing  to  remark  bnt 
his  "extreme  coarseness  and  Tii]garit>**:  and  **che  inunenae 
dififvrence  between  Tliucydides  and  Tadtas"  is  adjusted  to  Ibe 
advantage  of  the  Roman.  He  acUially  seems  to  {Mrefer  Au- 
gnstan  to  Gi««k  poetry,  and  makes  the  **tft««l*i»g  remaric 
Ihat  '^th^«  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  whole  rmnge  of  Greek 
literatote  like  ,  .  .  the  foorth  book  of  Yiigil.*  having  ^ 
pai«nt|j  never  so  mock  as  heard  of  ApoUooias  Rhodiiis^' 


i 


c^  tb»  w  got  tram 
Nil   t  kftv*  t» 
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That  of  medi«xval  literature  be  says  practically  nothing  is 
not  surprising,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account:  and  his 
defence  of  English  Literature  against  his  author,  though 
perfectly  good  against  h'r,  is  necessarily  rather  limited  by  its 
actual  purpose,  and  suggests  somehow  that  other  limitations 
would  have  appeared  if  it  had  been  freed  from  this. 

In  short,  though  we  cannot  support  the  conclusion  further, 
the  very  word  "  limitation  "  suggests  the  name  of  Jeffrey,  in  the 
sphere  of  criticism.  He  seems  to  be  constantly 
"pulled  up"  by  some  mysterious  check-reiu,  turned 
back  by  some  half-invisible  obstacle.  Sometimes  —  by  no 
means  quite  always — we  can  concatenate  the  limiting  causes, — 
deduce  them  from  souiething  known  and  anterior,  but  they 
are  almost  always  present  or  impending.  As  Leigh  Hunt  is 
the  most  catholic  of  critics,  so  Jeffrey  is  almost  the  most 
sectarian :  the  very  shibboleths  of  his  sectarianism  being 
arbitrarily  combined,  and  to  a  great  extent  peculiar  to  himself.^ 

Let  us  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  tignre  scarcely  less 
representative   of   the  anti-enthusiast    school   of   critics,   and 

,,  „  much  more  agreeable  than  either  Gifford  or  Jefifrey. 
To  the  English  student  of  literary  history  and  of 
literary  criticism,  Henry  Hallani  must  always  be  a  name 
clarum  et  vcrurabilc  ;  nor — as  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  in 
these  pages,  and  as  unfortunately  it  seems  still  so  often 
necessary  '  to  point  out — need  disagreement  with  a  great  many 


'  A  fuller  development  of  tiaw 
■bout  Jeffrey  na  a  critic  may  be  found 
in  the  present  writer'H  £tiaifti  in 
£w/f.uh  LUtrature,  First  Series,  pp. 
100*134.  Articles  of  liiii  uwu  specially 
worth  exAxmniDg  ftre,  besides  the 
**at4fcel."  "Cowper,"  "Ford,"  "KeftUi," 
and  "CnrapbeU'ii  ^j>ecitncn9,"  those  on 
H'.  Mci»ter  (very  curious  and  interest- 
ing). Kich&nlson,  Scott,  and  Byron 
ivery  numerous  and  full  of  piquancies), 
Crabbe,  Wordsworth  of  course  (though 
with  «a  much  wisdom  as  good  feeling 
he  kept  much  of  the  most  offensive 
matter  both  on  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  out),  and  Bums.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  I  cannot  help  thinking 


thitt  ho  playetl  the  Advocaiut  Duilxjli 
better  than  either  >Lr  Arnold,  Mr 
Shairp,  or  my  late  friend  Mr  Henley. 
*  The  popularity,  in  late  years,  of 
Ute  singularly  uncritical  words  "sym- 
pathetic "  and  "  unsympathetic "  in 
deecribing  Criticism,  would  of  ibeeU 
point  to  this  necessity.  It  would 
seem  imjioHsible  for  a  large  number 
of  persons  to  "  like "  otherwise  than 
"grossly"  in  Dry  den's  Bense,  or  to 
imagine  that  any  one  else  can  like 
delicately,  with  discriminatiou,  in  the 
old  sense  ''nicely."  A  "sympathetic" 
notice  or  criticism  is  one  which  pours 
unmixed  cataracts  of  what  the  cooks 
call  oiled  butter  all  otct  the  patient ; 
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of  his  own  critical  judgments  and  belief  that — for  those  who 
merely  swallow  such  judgments  whole — he  is  not  the  safest 
of  critical  teachers,  interfere  with  such  due  homage.  For 
Hallam  was  our  first  master  in  English  of  the  true  compani- 
ffU  achieve-  tive-historical  study  of  literature — the  study  without 
**«*'•  which,  as  one  main  result  of  this  volume  should  be 

to  show,  all  criticism  is  now  unsatisfactory,  and  the  special 
variety  of  criticism  which  has  been  cultivated  for  the  last 
century  most  dangerously  delusive.  His  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,  with  its  sketch  of  mediaeval  and  its  fuller 
treatment  of  Renaissance  and  seventeenth-century  Literature, 
is  the  earliest  book  of  the  kind  in  our  language :  ic  is  not  far 
from  being,  to  this  day,  tlie  best  book  of  the  kind  in  any. 

A  first  attempt  of  its  sort  (it  cannot  be  said  here  with 
too  much  frankness  and  conviction)  can  even  less  than  any 
other  book  be  faultless:  and  it  is  almost  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  Hallam's  greatness  that  his  faul 
are  not  greater.  Some  things,  indeed,  that  seem  to  me  faults 
may  not  even  seem  to  be  so  at  all  to  others.  He  was  aware 
that  he  must  "  pass  over  or  partially  touch  "  some  departments 
of  at  any  rate  so-called  literature ;  but  his  preference  or  re- 
jection may  seem  somewhat  remarkable.  Few  will  quarrel, 
at  least  from  my  point  of  view,  with  the  very  large  space 
given  to  mere  "scholars,"  but  it  is  surely  strange  that  a  his- 
torian fihould  have  thouglit  History  of  secondary  importance, 
while  according  ample  space  not  only  to  Philosophy  and 
Theologyi  but  even  to  Anatomy  and  Mathematics.  A  more 
serious  and  a  more  indisputable  blemish  is  the  scanty  and 
second-hand  character  of  his  account  of  mediieval  literature,^^— 
which  he  might  almost  as  well  have  omitted  altogether.  ^4^k 
cannot    be    too    peremptorily   laid    down    that    second-hand 


/dmertto 


'4 


A  nodca  thab  questions  this  part  of 
him,  njecta  thai,  but  gives  due  value 
tu  ilie  gold  aud  IIh)  silver  unci  the 
precious  etonee,  while  dlacarding  the 
hny  and  the  stubble,  U  ''unsfm- 
pathetic."  Many  yean  (many  lustres 
even,  alaa  !)  ago,  an  old  friend  and 
colleague  of  mine,  since  diHtinguifihed 


in   hia   own    country  as  &  critic.    If 

Paul  Stapfer,  complained  that  Eugltsh' 
men,  aud  still  more  Eoglishwoui 
had  ouly  two  critical  cntegories — the 
'*  dry  *'  and  the  "  pretty."  The«e  were 
unsatiflfactory  enough,  but  I  think,  ther 
were  better  than  "sympftthetic"  and 
"  unsympathetic "  as  now  ofu 


Jl. 
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awi  de/tctt. 
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accounts  of  literature  are  absolutely  devoid  o!  any  value 
whatever: — the  best  and  latest  authorities  become  equally 
"not  evidence"  with  the  stalest  and  worst.  Hallam  was 
aware  of  this  principle  to  some  extent,  and  he 
almost  states  it,  though  of  course  in  his  own  more 
measured  way,  and  with  reference  to  quotation  mainly,  in  his 
preface.  But  his  first  chapter  ia  really  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  references  to  Herder  and  EichhorUj  Meiners  and  Fleury, 
with  original  remarks  which  do  not  console  us.  The  account 
of  iJoethius  at  the  very  beginning  is  a  pretty  piece  of  rhetoric, 
but,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  not  in  the  least  "  ingoing." 
It  is  a  horrible  heresy  to  say  ^  that  "  It  is  sufficient  to  look 
at  any  extracts "  from  the  Dark  Ages  "  to  see  the  justice 
of  this  censure,"  for  no  collection  of  extracts  will  justify  the 
/ormaticn  of  any  critical  opinion  whatsoever,  though  it  may 
support,  or  at  least  illustrate,  one  formed  from  reading  whole 
works. 

Further,  in  a  note  of  Hallam's  -  I  think  may  be  found  the 
origin  of  Mr  Arnold's  too  exclusive  preference  for  "  the  best 
and  principal"  things  and  his  disparagement  of  the 
ttiAtritmtion  historic  estimate,  though  I  trust  that  Mr  Arnold  ^ 
would  not  have  shared  Hallam*s  contempt,  equally 
superfine  and  superficial,  for  the  "  barbarous  Latin  " 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
inadequate  reference  to  one  of  the  most  epoch-making  of 
European  poems  (which  is  at  the  same  time  in  its  earlier  part 
one  of  not  the  least  charming)  than  the  words  *'  A  very  oele- 
hrated  poem,  the  Bonian  de  la  Hose,  had  introduced  an  un- 
fortunate taste  for  allegory  in  verse,  from  which  France  did 
not  extricate  lierseU  fur  several  generations."  It  is  all  the 
worse  because  nothing  in  it  is  positively  untrue. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  unjust  to  dwell  on  what  is  avowedly 
a  mere  overture :  but  unluckily,  when  Hallam  comes  to  his 
subject  proper,  all  trace  of  second-hand  treatment  does  not 
disappear.     The  part  played  by  direct  examination  becomes 


and  trt'tt- 
ment. 


*  p.  ?>,  in  the  cuoveaient  1-toI.  re- 
print of  Mesitni  Ward  uid  Look  (lou- 
den :  n.  d.) 


'•*  On  tlie  Hftine  [Mge,  »1.  cit. 
*  Who  loved  the  Vulgate 
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Very  much  larger;  and  the  writer's  reading  is  a  matter  cl 
just  admiration,  nor  does  he  ever  for  one  moment  pretend  ttf 
have  read  what  he  has  not.  But  he  has  no  scruple  in  sup- 
plementing his  reading  at  second-hand,  or  even  in  doubling 
his  own  frequently  excellent  judgments  with  long  quoted 
passages  from  writers  like  Bouterwek.  Furtlier,  the  surprise 
which  has  been  hinted  above  as  to  his  admissions  and  ex- 
clusions, and  at  his  relative  admissions  in  point  of  depart- 
ments, ntay  perliaps  after  a  time  change  into  a  disappointed 
conviction  that  his  first  interest  did  not  lie  in  literature^  as 
literature,  at  all ;  but  in  politics  eccesiastical  and  civil,  juristics, 
moral  and  other  philosophy,  and  the  like.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  Grotius  have,  be- 
tween them,  more  space  than  is  devoted  to  all  Hallam's  figu 
in  belies  Icttres  from  liabelais  to  Dryden. 

I  could  support  this  with  a  very  large  number  of  pUces  if 
were  necessary;  but  a  few  must  suffice,  and  in  those  few 
In  8omt  shall  find  a  further  count  against  Hallam  aris 
puriicniar  Note,  for  instance,  his  indorsement  of  Meini 
i^^^tancts.  complaint  that  Politian  "did  not  scruple  to  take 
words  from  such  writers  as  Apuleius  and  Tertullian,"  an 
indorsement  which  in  principle  runs  to  the  full  folly  of 
Ciceronianism,  and  with  which  it  is  well  to  couple  and  perpend 
the  round  assertion  elsewhere  that  Italian  is — even  it  would 
seem  for  Italians — an  inferior  literary  instrument  to  Latin. 
Secondly,  take  the  astounding  suggestion  that  the  Eptstota 
Obscnrorum  Virorum  "surely"  have  "not  much  intrinsic 
merit,"  and  the  apparent  dismissal  of  them  as  "a  mass  of 
vapid  nonsense  and  bad  grammar."  As  if  the  very  vapidity  of 
the  nonsense  did  not  give  the  savour,  and  the  badness  of  the 
grammar  were  not  the  charm !  Here  again  another  judgment 
(on  the  Satire  Menipp^e)  clinches  the  inference  that  Hallam's 
taste  for  humour  was  smalL  If  he  is  not  uncomplimentAry, 
he  is  strikingly  inadequate,  on  Marot:  and  in  regard  to  thoH 
Ploiade  he  simply  follows  the  French  to  do  evil,  and  as  elselH 
where  puts  himself  under  the  guidance  of — La  Harpe  !  Few 
"  heroic  enthusiasts  "  will  read  his  longer  and  more  appreciative 
notice  of  Spenser  without  perceiving  "  some  want,  some 
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nees"  in  it;  fewer  will  even  expect  not  to  find  these  privations 
in  that  of  Donne.  But  the  shortest  of  his  shortcomings  are 
reached  in  his  article  on  Browne,  and  in  part  of  that  on 
Shakespeare.  In  the  latter  the  famous  sentence  on  the  Sonnets 
is  not,  I  think,  so  unforgivable  as  the  slander  on  Juliet;*  in 
the  former  one  can  simply  quote  in  silence  of  comment.  **  His 
Btjle  is  not  flowing,  but  vigorous ;  his  choice  of  words  not 
elegant,  and  even  approaching  to  barbarism  in  English  phrase : 
yet  there  is  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  reflection  and  serenity, 
in  Browne's  writings  wliich  redeem  many  of  his  faults."  *  The 
sentence  that  "  0<mdibert  is  better  worth  reading  than  The 
Pur-plc,  Island,  though  it  may  have  less  of  that  which  distin- 
guishes a  poet  from  another  man  " — in  other  words,  that  an 
unpoetical  poem  is  better  worth  reading  tlian  a  poetical  one — 
is  sufficiently  tell-tale.  It  is  not  surprising,  after  it,  that  Hallam 
speaks  respectfully  of  Kymer — a  point  wliere  Macaulay,  so 
often  his  disciple,  fortunately  left  him. 

Something,  it  has  been  said,  will  inevitably  emei^e  from 
these  utterances  on  a  tolerably  intelligent  consideration. 
HU  central  Hallam  has  abundant  erudition,  much  judicial  qual- 
•***■*""*»  ity,  a  shrewdness  which  generally  guides  him  more 
or  less  right  in  points  of  fact;  sense;  fairness;  freedom  from 
caprice— even  (except  as  regards  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially 
mediaeval  Latin  and  its  ancestors  back  to  the  late  Silver  Age) 
a  certain  power  of  regarding  literature  impartially.  But  he 
lias,  as  is  so  often  done  (he  alludes  to  the  fact  himself  some- 
where), spoken  his  own  doom  in  words  which  he  applies  (with 
remarkable   injustice   as   it   happens)  to  Fontenelle.     He  has 


*  I  decline  tu  fiully  thene  p«gea 
m\\\\  it:  let  it  go  tu  its  own  pl*ce, 
buckled  neck  and  heels  with  lUpm's 
on  XkUHJcaa. 

'  We  could  ftbaodon  Owen  Felltbaiu 
U>  him  with  more  equanimity  if  he  did 
not  datcribe,  u  **Tilc  Engliih,  or 
property  no  English,"  Buch  words  u 
"nemted."  "p&r^el"  as  a  verb,  and 
**  uticurCain,"  till  excellent  Euglieh  of 
the  beat  brand  and  vintage,  formed 
vn    the  •tricteat  and    most   idiomatic 


patents  of  analogj*.  There  ia  htiU  far 
too  much  criticaiitry  Aikd  pedantiouUsm 
(here'n  for  them !)  of  this  kind  about, 
and  men  like  Hallani  ore  very  mainly 
re«pouaibIe for  it.  Even  "obnubilate,  " 
to  which  he  also  objecU,  is  a  perfectly 
good  word,  on  all-foun  with  '*  compflD- 
sate,"  which  he  himself  unes  in  the  same 
context,  though  leas  usual.  A  sover- 
eign of  just  weight,  hnenesii,  and  stamp 
is  none  the  worse  for  having  been  little 
circulated :  nor  is  a  word. 
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"cool  good  seose,  aud  aD  incapacity,  bj  natural  privation,  of 
feeling  the  highest  excellence  in  works  of  taste," 

In  short,  "  The  Act  of  God " :  and  for  such  acts  it  is 
unreasonable  as  it  is  indecent  to  blame  their  victims.  But 
and  thA  ^^^  same  time  we  may  carry  our  forbearance  to 
vaiiu  ^  natural  privations  too  far  by  accepting  blind  men 
^*'*  as  guides  in  precipitous  countries,  or  using  as  a 
bloodhound  a  dog  who  has  no  scent.  And  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  to  Hallam  a  high  place  as  a  critic.  Ha 
may  be — he  is — useful  even  in  this  respeet  as  a  check  and 
a  reminder  of  the  views  which  once  were  taken  by  men  of 
wide  information,  excellent  discipline,  literary  disposition,  and 
(where  it  was  not  seared  or  paralysed)  positive  taste;  but  he 
will  not  soon  recover  any  other  value.  Even  thus  he  is  to 
a  critic  that  always  critically  estimable  thing  &  point  de  rtpin, 
and  in  the  kindred  but  not  identical  function  of  literarj 
historian,  the  praise  which  was  given  to  him  at  the  opening  of 
this  notice  may  be  maintained  in  spite  of,  aud  not  inconsist- 
ently with,  anything  that  has  been  said  meanwhile.^ 

Nay,  more,  Specialism  has  made  such  inroads  upon  us — bis 
bondaged  the  land  to  such  hordes  of  robber-barona — that  we 
may  not  soon  expect  again,  and  may  even  regard  with  a  tender 
desiderium,  the  width,  the  justice,  the  far-reaching  and  self- 
suliicing  survey  and  sovereignty  of  Hallam.  ^1 

*  I  cftn  only  tliink  uf  one  importaat       for    hiii    ParnftttUA."      Now    RouiAnl 
blunder  thiit  he  make*  a*  a  htstorutn —       (v.    9%tp.,   it    362)  tras  not   exactly 
the  stHtemeDt  that  Opili; "  took  Hollaud       Dutchman. 
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MIL-HTJIT-CENT-TRENTE. 

ItHK  *  globe'  —  CHARLES  DE  BfiSICSAT,  VITKT,  J.  J.  AMPkllE  —  oAlNTE- 
BKUVE  :  HIS  TOPOQRAPHY  —  THE  EARLIER  ARTICLKS  —  *  PORTRAITS 
LITTiBA-tRES '  AND  'PORTRAITS  DE  FEMMES'— THE  *  PORTEAITS  CON- 
TEMPOBAINS'— HE  "ARRIVES" — PORT-RnYAl^  ITS  LITERABT  EPISODES 
— ON  BACISS  — '  CHATEACBBIASD  ET  80N  OROUPE  LITT^RAIBE  *  — 
FAULTS  POITNO  WITH  IT— ITS  EXTRAORPIVARY  MERITS,  AND  FINAX 
**  DICTA  "—THE  'OAUSERIEB'  AT  LAST— THEIR  LBINGTH,  ETC.— BBICKJS 
OF  THE  HOUSE — HIS  0CCA8I0XAL  POLEMIC- THE  *  NOUVEAUX  LUNDIS ' 
— THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THIS  MATTBH — MICHELBT  AND  QOKVET- HUGO 
—  *WILLIAiI  SHAKESPEARE '^'LITTfiRATURE  ET  PHILOSOPHIE  '  —  THE 
•  CROMWELL'  PREFACE,  AND  THAT  TO  THE  '  0HIENTALE8 '  —  CAPITAL 
FOemON  OF  THIS  LATTER  —  THE  *'  WORK  '  —  NIHABD  :  HIS  *  *ORI 
SOUXIa'  —  HIS  'ESSAia  8L-R  LE  ROMANTISME'  —  THEIR  "  CULPA 
MAXIi4A"— GAUTIBB— HIS  THEORY:  *' ABT  FOR  ART's  SAKE,''  ETC. — 
HIS    PRACTICE;    *LEa    GROTESQUES '—*  HtSTOIRR    DU    ROMAJJTIBME,'   ETC. 

— roiguiTY  or  fklictty  in  his  criticism- saint-marc  oirardin — 

FLANCHC — WEIOHT   OF   BIS   CRITICISM- MAGNIN — M£RIM££. 


7^  Globe. 


^T  is  well  known,  even  to  not  very  careful  students  of  French 
literature,  that  the  famous  term  which  has  been  taken  as  the 
title  of  this  chapter  is  something  of  a  miBnomer^ 
— that  the  still  more  famous  "representation  of 
Hemani"  was  in  effect  the  shouting  after  the  battle,  not  the 
battle  itself.  The  pains  which  have  been  spent  above  on  the 
Empire  Critics,  greater  and  smaller,  must  have  been  most 
ill'bestowed  if  they  have  not  shown  that  the  working  '^  the 
world-spirit  had  done  already  much  of  wliat  liad  to  be  done 
— that  the  I's  only  had  to  be  dotted  and  the  ^'s  crossed,  by 
the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
crossing  and  dotting  was  done,  as  usual,  with  some  violence, 
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and  it  attracted  correspoudiug  attention ;  but  the  letters  had 
been   shaped   long  before.      Dubois  and   Pierre   Leroax   had 
founded  the  famous  Globe  ^object  of  the  admiration  of  Goethe 
and  cradle  of  the  talent  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  others — in  1824. 
It  furnishes  comfort  and  support  to  those  who  believe  that 
criticism  is  nothing  if  not  philosophical,  by  the  very  strong 
philosophical  colour  which  it  took  on.    Jouffroy  was  one  of 
its  chief  pillars;  and  attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  his 
tractate   in   it.  Comnunt  les  dogmas  finUseni  (as   to  which  it 
can  only  be  remarked  that  no  dogma  has  ever  died  yet,  and 
that  every  dogma,  as  a  natural  product  of  something  in  humao 
nature,  is  immortal  till  human  nature  perishes),  as  a  symptom 
and  symbol  of  its  literary  as  of  its  other  doctrines.     We  arc 
here,  however,  only  concerned  with  its  strictly  (if  not  merely! 
.^    ,     »     literary  contributors,  Sainte-Beuve  himself,  Charles 
ItHnugat,     de  Rt-musat,  J.  J.  Ampere,  Vitet,  and  the  rest.    Of 
^y^\^  •'•  Sainte-Beuve  we  shall  have  plenty  to  say  presently; 
^^'      the  rest  need  not  delay  us  long.    Tlie  extraordin- 
arily brilliant   talents  of  Charles  de  E^musat^   were  always 
touching  literature:    bat  philosophy  and  f)oliticfl  constantly 
drew  him  away  from  the  Muses  proper,  though  whether  he 
talks  of  Abelard   or  of   Anselm,  of   Bacon   or  of   Channing, 
he  is  never  negligible.      Vitet  became  a  politician   and  an 
antiquary  chiefly,  but  has  left  at  least  one  remarkable  literar)* 
document  in  his  well-known  essay  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland} 
As  for  J.  J.  Ampere,  he  supplemented  and  furthered  the  study 
of    foreign    literatures,    which    Yillemain    had   made    almost 
obligatory,  by  an  unusual  frequeutation  of  foreign   countries; 
and    besides   some   excellent    work    on    the    literary    history 
(eapecially  in   medieval   times)   of    his  own   language,  wrote 
many  books  of  literary  travel 


'  Hi»  Critiques  et  Audet  LitUrairft 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1S57)  coot&in  muiy 
chinga  upon  which  I  «bould  like  to 
dwesU.  especially  his  discuBsiao,  in  the 
Olobej  of  Uie  £ua  Ae  la  PoetU  Frmn^iM 
in  1825.  It  it  M  gvod  ui  expressioD 
of  the  riews  of  the  earlier,  cooler,  and 
mora   erudite   Eclectic -Romantics   %» 


could  be  wiahed 

^  To  be  found  in  his  B*mi9  iR** 
r«>rt9u«t  rt  LUUrairra:  VunM,  \9t!l> 
The  £iMM  PKaatt^ikug^te*  H  LitiJwmi^ 

(Paris,  18r&}  may  also  be  erjiisu)U<l : 
butt  M  the  double  titles  may  wam 
U>e  wary,  there  is  not  mndl  pvt 
litentur*  tu  either. 


be  whole, 
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e  whole,  however  (for  Sainte-Beuve  grew  out  of  nnd 
ve  his  Glohf  stage),  the  general  interest  of  the  review- 
his  paper  is  superior  to  that  of  its  component  parts  as 
DB  and  its  individunl  authors  as  critics.  Tliose  who 
id  Goethe's  remarks  on  it  to  Eckermauu^  may,  if  they 
the  historic  estimate,  be  a  little  puzzled  at  the  great 
{b  enthusiasm.  He  wa-s  right,  however,  as,  in  a  general 
>  usually  was.  These  young  men  took  literature  with 
i  knowledge  and  purview  of  it  than  the  old  critics  had 
!  to  bear,  and  with  very  much  less  subservience  to 
ir  theory  as  to  what  tlie  book  on/fht  to  be,  and  a  more 
{  though  quite  independent  attention  to  what  it  tras. 
eclecticism  "  (which  was  philosophically  the  tone  or  ticket 
'  paper)  adapted  itself  especially  well  to  these  literary 
ktions :  indeed  Eclecticism  is  never  so  well  justified  of 
I  her  necessarily  mixed  family  as  in  literature.  But 
teatesc  is  their  greatest  by  so  far,  that  we  may  well 
i  him. 

B-Benve  was  not  infrequently  seized  with  an  amiable 

y  convenient  fancy  for  constructing  small  retrospective 

I      guides  and  clues  to  the  mighty  maze  of  his  fifty  or 

Im    sixty  volumes  of  critical  essays.     The  most  definite 

*'   and  important,  written  in  September  1861,  just  at 

{inning  of  the  Nouvcaiu:  Lundi%  and  appended  to  the 

Volume  of  the  Garnier  edition  of  Portraits  Littirairm, 

tes   his  whole   career   under  heads.      First  comes  his 

le  in  the  Globe  up  to  1827  ;  then  the  Komantic  campaign 

Uonsard,  the  Tableau  du  S^iz-Uitu-  SUde,  and  the  articles 

29 ;  then  the  nearly  twenty  years'  stretch  of  his  con- 

8  (preserved    in    the    Portraits  Liti&aircs  themselves 

Portraits  Cojitcinporains)  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondcSf 

•Royad  as  a  solid  cut-and-come-again  accompaniment ; 

teatthriand  tt  son  Oroupe  ;  then  the  Caitseries  du  Lundi 

pso  called,  and,  lastly,  the  series  which  he  was  beginning 

rote.    The  work  of  the  fii*st  period  of  which  he  speaks 

pie  disdain — ce  ne  sont  que  des  essais  snm  importance — 

pr  actually  republished;    but  towards  the  end  of  his 

>  See  the  later  Cot\*^rtation»,  paisivu 
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life  he  repented  and  intended  to  do  so,  and  such  part  of  it 
as  could  be  recovered  appeared  posthumously,  with  a  good 
many  waifs  and  strays  of  other  kinds,  as  Premiers  Lundis.  If 
to  these  we  add  the  £tude  siir  Virgilc  ^  and  perhaps  the 
JP.  J.  Froudhon,'  we  shall  nearly  have  exhausted  his  avaihible 
stores,  and  quite,  I  think,  those  of  critical  interest.* 

The  earliest  detachment  of  this  great  army,  as  presented 
in  that  rtff/iment  de  marckc  the  Premiss  Lundis  (made  up  of 
The  earlier  all  sort  of  things  from  these  raw  recruits  to  the 
articles,  p^Q^  qI^  veterans  of  Senate-speech  more  than  forty 
years  later),  might  deserve  their  author's  modest  or  merciless 
sentence  from  the  severe  point  of  view  of  his  greatest  pupil. 
They  are  certainly  not  "chief  and  principal  things"  in  them- 
selves. Sainte-Beuve  was  very  young  (barely  twenty)  when 
he  began  to  write  them,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  a  very  young  critic  to  be  a  very  good  critic, 
though  it  is  deplorably  possible  for  a  rather  old  one  to  be 
more  than  rather  bad.  Some  of  them  are  so  short  as  to  give 
no  room  for  much  display  of  individual  and  original  talent. 
Sometimes  they  deal  with  things  ephemeral,  and  now  forgotten. 
in  a  merely  journalist  fashion.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  dealing 


'  This,  with  Quintua  Stnyrna?us  as 
niAke-wcight,  is  a  sort  of  wreckage  or 
recuvery  Erom  the  lectures  which  were 
howled  down  at  the  Coll(5ge  de  France 
by  anti* Imperialist  students.  It  is  the 
Ivgest  of  its  author's  claHsical  i>tudie«  : 
not  perha}J9  the  must  interesting.  The 
Fi'encb  profetiAonal  method,  poseibly 
in  direct  tradition  from  the  tinievrhen 
ftut)iora  were  really  (and  in  some  ctMvsi 
fttmott  merely)  rxad  to  Rtudenta,  leemA 
to  include  &  very  large  amount  of 
iiimple  ftbfltmct  and  "argument." 
("Priam  conductfl  the  young  princess 
to  the  Palace:  he  honours  her,"  kc.) 
This  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  rather 
surplusage,  and  at  any  rate  more 
important  on  (juintus  Sm^'manis  than 
on  Virgil.  But  we  may  uut«  a 
reference  (p.  73)  to  Mr  Arnold^fl 
Pnfaec  then  pretty  new,  which  is  an 
interesting  thing. 


^  There  is  naturally  not  much  criti- 
cism here  except  the  remark — in  itself 
iDVolving  one  of  the  few  great  com* 
mandmontfl  of  criticism  and  one  of  the 
moet  frequently  neglected — '*  il  n'arait 
pas  assez^u." 

^  lu  the  case  of  a  man  who  wrote 
so  much  and  so  often  on  the  a&me 
tilings  aa  Sainte-BeuTe,  an  exhauatire 
general  index  would  be  a  great  as* 
siatiniL-e.  Tliere  in  a  whole  rolame 
of  TnUc  to  the  Cauaeriet^  properly  ao 
called,  the  Portrait*  rU  Ffmmes,  and 
the  PortmitH  Littirairts :  wliUe  the 
PremUn  Lundi*  contains  a  suodnct 
but  very  uBcful  synopsis -index  of  all 
the  works  and  subAtantire  piecea,  and 
Port'Royal  has  an  elaborate  index  of 
its  own.  But  my  copies  of  the  Por- 
traiis  Coniemporaim  (fi  voIb.)  and  the 
Chattauhriand  (2),  m  well  a^  the  13  of 
the  Xoitvravx  Lundis,  arc  iudexle«s. 
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.h  Scott's  Napolmn^  inevitable  and  insuperable  prejudices 
and  preoccupations  come  in.  One  may  even  admit  frankly 
that,  notinufuiuam,  there  are  symptoms  which  lead  cue  to 
understand,  after  a  fashion,  the  charges  of  dulness^  and  of 
galimatias  which  were  brought  against  Sainte-Beuve  by  persons 
from  Balzac-  downwards,  and  which  have  sometimes  seemed 
mere  spiteful  lunacy  to  readers  of  the  Cavscriea  at  their  moat 
brilliant  period  only.  But  to  the  expert  there  is  unmistakable 
and  not  merely  fancied  quality  even  here.  There  is  already 
the  indefinable,  but  in  previous  critics  so  unfortunately  rare, 
desire  to  appreciate,  to  understand.  There  is  almost  always 
a  sober  judgment;  not  seldom  a  delicate  if  rather  tentative 
subtlety.  Above  all,  there  are  signs  of  something  very  different 
from  the  sham  omniscience  which  is  such  a  temptation  to 
the  young  reviewer, — of  a  range  and  width  of  reading,  classical, 
modern,  foreign,  most  surprising  and  most  unusual  at  the 
time. 

The  Tahleau?  with  its  associated  selection  of  Ronsard,  and 
some  other  matter  appended  to  its  later  editions,  is  quite  a 
landmark  in  French  literary  history.  It  turned  (or  rather 
marked  the  turning  of)  the  tide  in  regard  to  sixteenth-century 
literature,  interested  the  youth  of  the  day  in  the  PUiade, 
stimulated  the  new  prosodical  movements,  did  much  else. 
But  it«  author's  powers  were  immature:  and  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  the  highest  critical  importance  in  its  individual 
utterances  and  judgments.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is 
the  statement  in  the  Freface  that  "  L'Art  consacre  et  puriHe 
tout  ce  qu'il  touche" — a  companion  axiom  to  the  Preface  of 
the  Oi'ieiUalu,  wliich  neither  critic  nor  poet  would  have  fully 
indorsed  in  their  later  days,  though  many  of  their  followers 
would. 

Tlie  Portraits  Littt^ires,  with  its  satellite  or  tow-boat  the 


*  Sunt«-B«uve  cou^i  be  dull,  and 
his  SeiMtc  apeechea  are  most  puoful 
proufn  uf  it.  Wo  know  thAt  tlie 
Senatoni  wbn  talkod  hiui  innutlible 
had  other  rea«oDi  fur  their  ruiieuens  : 
but  be  almost  pruvoked  it  apart  from 
tbcMA  roainnt 


-^  I  know  Balzac's  oriUci«m,  which  i« 
extensive,  pretty  well :  but  I  ahall 
do  no  sucb  dftftpite  to  his  genius  aa  to 
allow  him  to  nppear  here  in  a  character 
where  lie  Hbowod  no  geniuc  at  all. 

'  Paris,  1828,  and  uQce. 
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Portraits  dc  Femmcs,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  favourite 
Portraits  with  Sainte-Beuve.  He  rearranged  it  early  from 
Litu-mires  ^jjg  oritjinal  Critiques  ct  Portraits  Liii^raircs  ;^  lie 

ajia  For-         .  . 

truitsde  sifted  out  the  Portraits  dc  Fcvimes,  as  if  to  con- 
Femmes.  centrate  special  attention  on  them ;  he  added  from 
time  to  time  appetising  and  really  important  bonuses  and 
primes  of  appendices,  Pnts^es,  personal  confidences,  and  the 
like.  A  good  deal  of  his  best-known  work  is  in  the  four 
volumes  (including  the  Fewmes)  as  they  are  now^  current: 
and  probably  the  collection  meets  the  taste,  of  the  general 
reader  at  least,  as  ^yelI  as  any  other  of  his  numerous  collec- 
tions, if  not  better.  This,  I  venture  to  think, — using  a  phrase 
of  an  author  who  would  probably  not  have  agreed  with  me 
iu  this  particular  instance, — is  because  the  general  reader  "  does 
not  want  criticism,"  or  does  not  want  it  first  of  all.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  knew  everything,  and  cared  not  to  conceal  it,  knew, 
as  the  general  reader  does  not  know,  that  the  causcric^  whether 
in  volume-  or  essay-form,  of  mingled  biography  and  criticism, 
was  of  English,  not  French  invention:  and  he  confesses  thai 
he  longed  to  imitate  it.  He  did  so,  and  carried  it  even 
beyond  Johnson:  but  he  was  frequently  tempted  to  let  the 
biography  and  the  personality  rather  swamp  the  criticism, 
and  I  think  he  has  done  so  here.  In  the  Portraits  dc  Femmcs 
especially,  be  it  gallantry,  gossip-loving,  or  God  knows  what, 
though  there  may  be  much  interest,  there  is  uncommonly 
little  criticism,  even  on  La  Erjchefoucauld,  who  presents  himself 
iu  the  middle  of  the  galaxy  with  a  singular  and  sultanesque 
intrusion.  On  soiue  of  the  subjects,  such  as  Mme.  de  Longue- 
ville,  there  could  be  none:  even  on  Mine,  de  St^vigne  and 
Mme,  de  Stael,  where  the  opportunities  were  infinite,  there 
is  little ;  and  where  there  is  most,  as  in  the  case  of  Pauline  de 
Meulan  (Mme.  Guizot),  it  is  where  we  care  least  about  it. 
Of  history  and  life  plenty,  and  therefore  of  amusement  much ; 
of  criticism  very  little. 

Life  and  its  farrago  —  of  which  I  desire  not  to  speak  dis* 


*  This,  however  (5  vols.,  1832-3D), 
was  probably  the  first  collection  that 
definitely  anaouxioed  ita  author  to  the 


world  at  Urge. 

*  The  &r8t  reiMue  (18U  ?)  waa  only 
ia  two. 
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respectfully  more  than  of  any  other  equator,  but  which  are 
not  my  subject  —  hnvt3  rather  less  exclusive  hold  in  the 
Portraits  Littirairea  proper  and  segregated,  but  still  a  greater 

Ihold  than  literature.  In  those  days  Sainte-Beuve,  as  he  him- 
self more  tlian  once  confesses,  was  even  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  of  a  lill^rateur.     There  are  of  course  exceptions,  where 

■  the  past  greatness  of  the  author  takes  the  future  greatness 
of  the  critic  by  storm  beforehand,  and  forces  acquaintance 
and  recognition  from  its  destined  brother.  Even  in  these 
cases  one  often  feels  tliat  the  critic  "  is  not  ready  " — that  the 
hour  has  not  fully  come.  Tlie  early  and  strongly  "  lioniantic  " 
articles  on  the  great  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
open  the  first  volume,  are  not  merely  wrong  with  the  crudity 

kof  early  partisanship,  as  he  himself  represents  them.  Indeed 
in  this  respect  they  are  hardly  wrong  at  all.  But  they  are 
not  right  in  tlie  riglit  way.  Except  the  very  remarkable 
.piece,  "Du  G^uie  Critique  et  de  Bayle,"  where  the  vocation 
asserted  itself,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  (if  even  this  is) 
worthy  of  Sainte-Beuve.  The  "Diderot,"  to  make  a  move 
forward^  is  capital  on  the  man,  a  little  short  of  capital  on 
the  writer.  The  best  critical  thing  in  the  volume  is  the 
"Nodier" — much  later  in  date  (1840)  than  the  rest  of  its  con- 
tents. The  second  volume,  which  has  something  of  this  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  time,  contains  much  better  things : — the  well* 
known  '*  Moliere,"  the  long  (some  would  say  the  disproportion- 
ately long)  "  Fontanes,"  the  "  Joseph  de  ilaistre,"  ^  the 
"  Naud^/'  and  a  delightful  paper  on  Aloysius  Bertraud  of 
Gaspard  (U  la  Nuit,'  which  combines  the  old  Komantic  enthu- 
siasm w^ith  the  acquired  craftsmanship.  The  third,  better 
still  in  this  latter  respect,  has  less  interesting  subjects,  except  in 
e  case  of  the  "Theocritus"  and  the  *' Mile.  Aisse,"  which  is 


|Jfch< 

■  '  Tliia  U  ft  crucial  example.  Salute* 
^fi«uve  bad  a  juat  rerercuce  for  the 
Bpowera  of  thia  A bdiel- Michael  of  aria- 
mittcncy.  He  even  twcrna  a  little 
daunted  and  ilaKcIe«l  by  tbeir  sombre 
•pleoduur.  But  bo  doeii  not  bring 
imt  iheir  Uter»i7  ywUU^  as  he  would 
'tiave  done  later* 
VOL.  UI. 


^  I  beliuve  this  charuiing  book — 
made  occetwible  for  a  time  by  the 
BruBsels  reprint  of  1868 — ia  again  teiy 
rare.  I  once  had  Iho  pleaiuro  of  in- 
troducing it  to  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
who  told  me  afterwards  that  be  had 
bought  it  "and  dressed  it  up  all  in 
moons  and  ittArH." 

U 
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again  a  *'  Portrait  de  Femme/'  hardly  at  all  literary.  A 
sacred  shame  invades  me  at  even  appearing  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  this  book.  Compared  with  anything  not  of 
its  author's^  and  not  of  that  author's  at  a  future  time,  it 
would  be  very  great:  but  its  greater  younger  brothers  are  its 
enemies. 

Still  not  of  these  is  the  Portraits  CorUempcrains,  One  feels 
inclined  to  say  at  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  not  disinclined 
The  Por-  '^  repeat  the  saying  at  the  end,  that  the  title  an- 
trmiu  Con-  nounces  an  attempt  foredoomed  to  failure.^  It  is 
temporam*.  ^Imost  inevitable  that  a  contemporary  portrait  in 
literature  should  fail  to  be  a  likeness,  should  be  at  best  a 
charr/e,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another.  Sainte-Beuve 
himself  iu  one  place  (with  a  naivete  more  characteristic  of  him 
than  those  who  havt  not  read  him  very  long  and  very  carefully 
may  thiuk^  but  seldom  so  openly  expressed)  admits  that  his 
sitters  had  an  awkward  trick  of  falsifying  his  presentations. 
He  had  traced  out  for  them,  more  or  less  early  in  their  career, 
that  career  as  they  ought  to  pursue  it;  but  lo!  they  would 
follow  their  own  stars,  and  not  his  tracings  and  indications. 
This  is  one  danger,  and  a  common,  if  not  universal  one,  with 
its  result, — not  often  realised  in  Saiutc-Beuve'a  own  case,  but 
constantly  in  that  of  smaller  critics, — that  the  prophet  loses  his 
temper  with  these  disobedient  ducklings,  and  rates  them,  not 
because  they  belmve  badly,  but  liecause  they  behave  in  a 
way  different  from  that  which  he  expected  and  wished.  But 
more  dangeroijs  still,  and  less  to  be  avoided  even  by  the 
staunchest  and  most  vigilant  censors,  are  those  insidious,  in- 
numerable, ineluctable  personal  or  partisan  differences  and 
prejudices  which  da^czle  and  trouble  the  contemporary's  eyes; 
and,  worst  perhaps  of  all,  that  incurable  "  too-nearness,"  that 
hopeless  lack  of  the  firm  perspective  of  the  past,  which  clings 
to  him,  and  will  not  let  him  attain  to  clearness  and  the 
Whole.     Accordingly   the  Portraits   Contemporains  are,   with 


^  Viguy  (ill  a  passage  which  Sainte* 
Beuve  himielf  quotes  witb  iiDgular 
blindnesa  or  singuUr  boldness)  puts 
the  thing  tiiuUly  :  R  fu  fcnU  diis^qxtcr 


qtu  let  wwrU :  ctUe  manitrr  dt  eHereMtr- 
&  ouvrirle  eerveau  (Vun  vivani  rttfautte 
et  mauvtiiu  (A.  de  V.'a  Jaurmtif  quuted 
in  Port.  CotUemp,,  final  ed.,  iL  79). 
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the  Portraits  LUt^aires,  the  most  unequal  of  Sainte-Beuve'a 
work,  and  all  the  more  often  disappointing  because  of  the 
contemporaDeity. 

That  reserve,  indeed,  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
notice  of  the  Portraits  Litt^aires  is  even  more  imperatively 
called  for  here,  and  it  is  most  important  that  whilt  recognising 
that  the  real  Sainte-Beuve  —  the  pleriilune  —  is  as  yet  but 
crescent,  we  should  recognise  his  briglitness  and  his  crescency. 
It  is,  for  instance,  not  merely  hasty,  but  fundamentally  un- 
critical, to  exclaim  at  the  length,  the  fulness,  the  cordiality, 
with  which  figures  like  Foutanes,  Fauriel,  Dauuou  are  treated; 
and  to  contrast,  with  abomination,  the  hesitancy,  the  grudging, 
the  reserves,  in  the  case  not  merely  of  Hugo,^  but  of  Vigny, 
Lamartine,  even  Musset,  the  roughness  on  Balzac,  the  com- 
parative respect  paid  to  Sue,  and  the  comparatively  cavalier 
treatment  long  accorded  to  Gautier.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
great  etone  of  stumbling,  it  is  necessary,  for  us  who  were  bom 
later,  to  remember  that  however  ardent  in  the  ckerdu  and 
fjikt  rouf/e  and  hierro  !  manner  we  may  think  we  should  have 
been  if  we  had  been  born  earlier,  the  Hugo  of  the  time  before 
the  Chdtimcnts,  and  the  CojitemplatioTis,  and  the  Leff^mk,  great 
as  he  is,  is  not  the  Hugo  of  that  glorious  trinity.  As  for  the 
Empire  Critica,  no  impatience  at  their  disproportionate  allow- 
ance ought  to  prevent  acknowledgment  of  Sainte-Beuve's  rare 
equity  and  true  critical  spirit  towards  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors with  whom  he  did  not  agree — a  thiug,  as  we  have 
seen,  deplorably  rare  in  criticism. 

Indeed,  save  in  that  Supreme  CouH  of  Critical  History 
where  the  dignity  of  the  place  excuses  the  personal  insigniti- 
cance  of  the  judge,  and  puts  the  greatest  author  on  his  defence, 
apology  for  these  five  volumes  would  be  needless,  and  almost 
impertinent.  Tliey  certainly  need  not  fear  assay  either  of 
pieces  or  of  passages.  In  tlie  First,  where  most  of  the  dubious 
places  occur,  where  the  judgment  is  most  immature,  and  the 

'  And.   after  all,   let   ua   remember  rebuked  Taine  for  belittling  Hugo,  in 

limt,  on  tlie  leatimony  of  tlie  Ooncourt*  thete   memorftblo  words,    •'  Ne  i«rlez 

[/ourno/,  u.  123),  who  have  left  aome  pu  d'Uugo.      Vous   on  le   conuaiMOK- 

of  ih«  moftt  (iffenBive  things  Rgain«t  pM.     Mais  rocurre  d'Uugu  mi  magni- 

Sainte-BeuTe,  the  critic,  aa  late  a«  1863,  fique  I  " 
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Style  most  inclined  to  the  jargonish,*  the  "Senancour,"  and  in 
part  the  "  Lamennais,"  demand  special  notice,  while  the  openin^H 
of  the  "B(?ranger,"  with  its  sketch  of  the  causerie  method,  i*^^ 
of  extreme  interest,  and  the  frequent  references  to  English 
writers-  show  us  already  the  largeness  of  the  critic's  equip- 
ment.    The  Second  is  perhaps  to  be  more  cordially  welcomed 
for  the  miscellanies  at  its  end  (including  the  striking  critical 
imaginations  put  into  the  mouths  of  Diderot  and  Hazlitt)  than 
for  any   of  its   more   imposing   constituents.      The  "Balzac" 
article,  though  it  is  in  the  main  just,  has  a  harshness  and  a 
touch  of  personal  rudeness  about  it  which  are  very  nnusual 
in  Saiute-Beuve,  and  not  quite  explicable.     The  novelist  might 
certainly  be  excused  for  thinking  it  wantonly  uncivil.     It  is 
a  little  distressing,  too.  to  read  the  hostile   appendix  which 
Sainte-Beuve  ill-advisedly  put  to  his  "  Moiitalembert "  paper. 
But   ''MiMres   ^ue   tout   celal"      The    "Ballenche"    and    the 
"  Villemain,"  the  **  Mme.  Desbordes-Valmore  "  and  the  "  Ulric 
Guttinguer."  ^   nearly,  if   not   quite,  take   the  taste  out.      In 
voL  iii.,  an   extremely  interesting   opening  on  Vinet,   and   a^_ 
good  close  on  M^rimee,  hold  between  them  things  even  bettei^^| 
and  sometimes  well  known — the   "Tdpll'er,"  the   "Xavier   de 
M^stre,"   the   "Jasmin,"   the  "J.  J.  Ampere" — and  show,  in 
the  "Magnin"  and  elsewhere,  that  admirably  horisontal  view 
of  all  periods  of  French  literature  which  Sainte-Beuve  waa^| 
almost  the  first  to  take,  and  in  which  he  has  had  far  too  fevr^^ 
followers,  whether  in  regard  to  French  literature  or  others. 

This  reappears  in  the  "  Fauriel,"  *  which  takes  up  Dearly 
third  of  vol.  iv.,  and  is  there  accompanied  by  an   excellent' 
paper  on    Barante,  a   longer   but  much    less   capital   one   on 


1  See  for  instance  the  opening  (1832) 
of  the  "  Lamnrtme  "  (i.  276). 

•*  E,g,,  to  Crabbe,  pp.  328-330  j  to 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  pp  337- 
345.  Sainte-Beuve,  it  is  hardly  necaa- 
«ary  to  wy,  woa  English  of  the  quarter* 
blood. 

^  The  not  quite  '*  single -apeech" 
Ulric  of  that  unforgettable  piece,  **  Ha 
ont  dit,  L'atnour  posae  et  sa  fljuxuue  eat 
rapide.* 


*  This  contains  the  adiuirable,  if  in^ 
inore  than  one  sense  geueruus,  judg- 
ment of  Schlegel  (WUhelm),  that  he 
a  ru  V(rU.  a  touies  It*  ffrandet  eKo$t*  liU 
Urairrx,  $'il  n'a  pat  loujourM  rmd»jfi»- 
tice  uux  wioynino.  Omit  ffrandes  in 
the  fint  clause ;  substitute  it  for 
moj/cnncs  and  pn^pUine  to  Justice  in 
the  second ;  and  the  thing  becomes  a 
fair  verdict  on  S&inte-Beuve  himself. 
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Thiers,  two  of  Sainte-Beuve's  best  known  pieces  on  Leopardi 
and  Pamy,  and  one — for  us — of  peculiar  interest  on  Daunou, 
containing  perhaps  the  moat  vivid,  and  at  the  same  time 
delicate,  sketch  in  existence  of  the  latest  type  of  Keo-classic 
critic  in  France,  before  M,  Brunetiere's  revival  sixty  years 
later,  —  a  type  without  La  Harpe's  exaggeration  and  cari- 
cature, with  a  certain  mildness  and  toleration  towards  the 
newer  things,  but  secretly  and  saturatcdly  convinced  that 
Keason  is  the  Goddess  of  Literature,  that  fine  verse  is  "almost 
as  good  as  fine  prose,"  and  that  lineness  in  both  consists  of 
absolute  good  sense,  logical  connection,  grammatical  impec- 
cability, and  a  horror  of  the  verhuni  imtsUatnrn.  In  this,  too, 
the  later  and  more  perfect  manner  is  increasingly  present 
throughout;  and>  naturally,  still  more  so  in  the  Fifth,  where 
the  dates  bring  us  to  the  very  eve  of  the  great  period  itself, 
and  the  essays  are  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
work  thereof.  The  very  best  of  these,  perhaps,  are  the  three 
classical  pieces  (for  Sainte-Beuve  was  never  prudish  about 
titles,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  Portraits  in  this  volume 
deal  with  contemporaries  in  any  sense)  on  Homer,  Apollouius 
!Rhodius,  and  Meleager,  in  which,  not  for  the  first  time,  but  for 
the  tirst  time  in  nearly  or  quite  his  full  force,  he  once  more 
makes  a  new  departure  in  criticism  by  handling  antiquity  in 
true  cattserie  style.  But  the  "  Desaugiers,"  the  "  Louise  Lab(5," 
and  the  '*  Casimir  Delavigne"  are  also  noteworthy,  while  the 
paper  on  Gautier's  Les  Grotesques,  a  little  meticulous  and  peda- 
gogic in  parts,  and  written  in  avowed  protest  of  a  mild  kind, 
is  still  more  so.^ 

In  fact,  by  about  1845  *  he  had  very  nearly  developed  his 

fell  powers,  and  he  was  shaking  off  the  awkward  transition 

^e  Btate   when    he    had    ceased    to    be   romantique  d 

••orrirM."  plusieura  (he  never  was  A  tous)  erijis,  and  not  yet 

become   himself,  and  himself  only.      He  had  almost  accom- 


'  One  of  Suote-  Beuve's  defecU  ("  for 
tbe  Duui  WM  mortal")  was  an  in«uf- 
6cient  upprccUtioD  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  outoMhe-way. 

>  He  hiiuAcU  put  it  earliei^at  1840 
or  tbereftbout*.     No  doubt,  as  I  have 


«aid  above,  the  CMaya  of  the  'Fortiee 
ofi  A  whole  do  show  a  great  advaoce. 
But  I  hardly  recognise  the  full  Sainte- 
Beuve  before,  aay,  the  *'  Duunou*'  and 
the  ''Leopardi"  of  1844. 


:^io 


pliHhod  the  causerU,  the  mixture  of  biography,  and  criticism, 
mid  "talk  about  it,"  wliich  Drydeii,  I  maintain,  is  the  iirst 
to  have  actually  hit  upon,  whicli  Johnson  had  strengthened 
but  a  little  stifi'ened  in  the  Lives,  and  which  he  himself  re- 
fashioned  by  Uikini;  liiiils  of  depth  and  insight  from  Coleridge 
and  the  Eugliah  Companions,  touches  of  grace  and  engaucment 
out  of  a  score  of  French  eighteenth-century  critics,  from  Fou- 
tenello  and  Diderot  down  to  Fontancs  and  Daunou,  adding 
knowledge  of  literary  history,  and  a  not  too  peremptory  theory 
of  time  aud  mt/tVu,  from  the  Germans  and  the  ambient  air, 
•uthusiasni  from  the  still  smouldering  hearth  of  the  deserte<i 
9inacUt  and  that  ma^ic  and  indefinable  dose,  Uiat  "  little  of 
nj  evil  sauce/*  as  Mrs  Tibbs  has  it,  which  genius  provides, 
and  of  which  it  keeps  the  secret.  His  ability  to  concoct  this 
mixture,  or  rather  to  produce  this  new  organism,  had  been  by 
tlii«  time  Hlm\>st  fully  shown :  but  the  final  proof  was  given, 
and  the  new  kind  was  definitely  named  and  sent  abn»d.  oaly 
aftar  Um  ooupoudon  of  the  moat  subatantive  work  (except 
/WMBtoyaO  whkdk  he  had  y«t  attanpted.  and  the  best— itself 
dSmdayiag  ih«  gifts  he  bad  now  acquired  in  the  fullest  nmawuu 
Pmbably  the  critical  nooMnt  vaa  haatened.  as  so  often  *^n'f*\ 
bj  an  extwwU  cattoHepbak  ihe  npaat  ef  the  July  Moonidqr, 
and  by  Ihai  uaninplantation  into  ^>*^gM>i»  for  a  time  whieh, 
tfwuti  be  has  pnt  Um  beat  faee  en  it.  was  eotainlj  an  exile, 
and  ^  no  awana  mhoXtj  a  ^utaiy  one. 
We  nmt  bowwer.  lint  take  aiMae  notioe  ol  iWf- 

ot  a  janmiflr,  if  not  an  exila. 
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elal)orate  and  masterly  exposition  of  that  system  of  combined 
literaiy,  historical,  and  social  inquiry  into  the  life  of  a  period 
which  he  did  so  much  to  introduce,  and  so  much  more  to 
establish  as  a  literary  Kind ;  and  it  expresses  and  registers 
notably  those  changes  of  opinion  which  made  him,  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  his  life,  an  exponent  of  an  almost  entirely 
irreligious  view  of  life  itself.  With  this  aspect  of  it  we  do 
not  here  concern  ourselves;  but  the  book  has  far  too  much 

(which  does  directly  concern  us,  in  the  strictest  construction 
of  our  own  plan,  not  to  receive  detailed  attention. 
I    do    not    know    tliat    those    "older    and    more    exacting 
definitions/'   which   have   been  just   referred    to,  would   pass, 
iu  liurartj   without  demur,  the  features  which  make  it  of  this 

Iepuodee.  importance  to  us.  It  is  true  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  more  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  that  century  which, 
in  tlie  general  judgment,  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
century  of  letters  in  France,  had  more  or  less  connection  with 
Port  Eoyal :  nay,  more,  tliat  not  a  few  of  the  Port  Royalists 
of  the  outer  and  even  inner  circles  were  great  men  of 
■  letters  themselves.  But  whether  this  entirely  justiBes  (to 
take  examples  from  tlie  first  two  volumes  only)  the  inclusion 

■  in  the  book  of  analyses  of  FolyciicU  and  SairU-Qcncd,  which 
would  be  ample  for  extensive  monographs  on  Corneille  and 
Rotrou    respectively,  —  of    an    elaborate    study   of    the   elder 

_    Balzac  of  which  the  same  may  be  said, — is  a  very  arguable 

f  point.  Still,  the  inclusion  gives  us  the  book;  and,  even  if 
it  did  not,  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  strait-laced  on  these 
points,  or  to  chicane  about  the  relation  of  the  episodes  to 
the  epic. 

H  Let  us  then  be  as  kind  to  Sainte-Beuve  as  he  was  to  himself, 
and  admit  what  (feeling,  I  suppose,  uneasy)  he  pleads  at  vol.  ii. 
p.  107,  "  Nous  voici,  ce  semble,  bien  loin  de  Port  Koyal ;  pas  si 

H  loin  que  Ton  croit" — that  the  spirit  of  the  two  plays  is  quite 
Port-Royalist,  that  Balzac  wrote  letters  to  M.  de  Saint-Cyran 
(so  he  did  to  most  people,  but  no  matter),  that  Pascal,  Nicole, 
Bacine  come  in  of  course ;  that  even  the  Mthnoircs  de  Qrammont 
are  not  quite  extraneous,  for  was  not  la  helle  Hamilton  herself 
(despite  her  ncz  retroussd  and  her  Cupid's-bow  mouth)  educated 
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there  ?     We  are,  in  short,  to  take  our  literary  goods  as  we  fiud 
them,  and  as  fate  and  the  author  provide :  and  they  certainly 
provide  them  iu  plenty.     No  detailed  examinations  of  Sainte- 
Reuve's  are  more  careful  than  those  of  the  two  playa     If  he 
is  a  little  hard,  in  the  text,  on  that  Christian  (and  semi-Gascon) 
Socrates,  and  writer  of  most  handsome  letters,  who  dwelt  on      i 
the  banks  of  the  Charente,  he  repairs  it  in  an  appendix.     The 
references  to  minor  Louis  XIII.  literature  (though  injured  by     ' 
Sainte-Beuve's  dislike  to  quaintness)  are  never  to  be  missed:     j 
and  it   is   needless    to   say   the   same   of   the  whole   dealing 
with    Pascal,   and    of    the    chapters    devoted    to    the    famous 
labours    of    the    Port  -  Eoyalists   themselves,  in    literary   and 
philosopliical  education.     Tillemont,  if  not  exactly  a  lion  in     j 
literature,  is  one  of   the  greatest  of   lion's  providers  therein, 
and    Nicole    cannot    be   denied   the  title  of    man  of    letters. 
Malebrancbe  comes    in   as  an   opponent,  Kacine   as  a  pupil,    , 
though  aa  an  ungrateful  pupil:  and  on  all  these  and  othe^H 
Sainte-Beuve  indulges  in  literary  excursus  of  all  but  his  be^^ 
kind. 

The  Kacine  passage  is  the  best  worth  dwelling  on  of  these, 
because  what  Frenchmen  eay  on  Racine  is  always  interesting. 
We  know,  of  course,  beforehand  that  Sainte-Beuve 
will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  jitsU-jniiieu, — that  he 
will  neither  be  of  those  who  denounce  with  rage,  nor  deplore 
with  pity  or  contempt,  the  poor  foreigners  who  cannot  hear  the 
celestial  music  of  the  great  doucereittj  nor  of  those  who  ap- 
proach more  or  less  nearly  to  tlie  view  of  the  poor  foreigners 
themselves.  But  the  piece  is  specially  interesting  because  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  general  retractation  of  the  critic's 
ultra-Homantic  creed,  and  because  it  expresses  much  the  same 
views  as  those  (very  probably  derived  from  it)  of  Mr  Arnold. 
You  must  not,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  attempt  to  judge  Eaciue  by 
paxsagn;  there  Hugo,  Lamartine,  even  much  leaser  modems 
will  beat  him.  You  must  judge  the  whole,  and  take  into  con- 
sideration the  support  which  each  part  gives  to,  and  in  turn 
derives  from,  the  others.  Nay,  more,  Racine  is  "moins  im- 
prt^vu,  moins  eclatant,  moins  hdroique,  moins  transportant  *• 
than  Comeille,  but  more  "equal,"  »S:c,     ''L'unite,  I'ensem 


On  Racim* 
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chez  Bacine  se  subordonne  tout."  Sainte-Beuve  even  thinks 
that  he  could  have  done  the  many  poetic  things  that  he  did 
not  do  as  well  as  those  which  he  did,  and  that  in  them  (here 
we  may  all  agree)  "on  aurait  le  ni^me  Itacine."  But  did  he 
not  lose  something  under  the  desperate  hook  of  Boileau  ? 
Perhaps.  "  II  n'avait  pas  uu  dt'mou  determinti."  You  can 
understand  him  at  once  as  you  cannot  Shakespeare  or  Moli^re. 
He  presents  tlie  perfection  nf  poetic  style,  mt^fne  pmir  cnur  qui 
n'aimcnt  pas  csscniiellemcfU  la  po^sie.  And  the  critic,  with  what 
some,  I  suppose,  would  call  a  touch  of  his  "  perfidy,"  adds,  "  Li, 
c'est  le  point  faible,  s'il  en  est  un."  Let  us  rather  say  that, 
while  all  reasonable  pratse  of  Kacine  may  be  read  in  the  lines 
of  this  criticism,  all  reasonable  dispraise  of  him  may  be  read 
between  those  lines. 

The  great  critical  truth,  that  not  merely  is  the  tongue  of 
the  critic  loosed  but  his  eyes  are  opened  by  the  death  of  his 
^^  subject,  has  seldom  been  better  illustrated  than  by 

briand  ct  the  volumes  entitled  Clintnmhriand  et  &on  Groupe 
son  Group*  £it(^aire,  Originally  delivered  as  lectures  at  Liege 
when  Sainte-Beuve  had  left  France  to  the  March- 
haredom  of  the  Second  Kepublic,  Of  course  we  must  re- 
member that  he  had  had  more  than  twenty  years  of  critical 
practice  wherein  to  grow  in  critical  wisdom  and  stature  ;  that 
in  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen,  especially,  since  he  had  shed 
his  Saint-Simonian  and  Lameuuaisiau  crotchets,  he  had  (losing 
some  fancy  and  enthusiasm  with  them)  acquired  immensely 
greater  knowledge,  critical  dehcacy,  critical  insight  in  most 
ways ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  Portraits  aud  other  pieces  of 
the  'Forties  are,  in  almost  every  respect  except  romantic  and 
poetic  furia,  superior  to  those  of  tlie  Thirties.  But  this  will 
not  entirely  account  for  the  excellence  of  the  Ghateauhriand, 
which  is  a  sort  of  central  "broad"  in  the  stream  of  Sainte- 
Bcuve'a  criticism,  from  which  it  flows  thereafter  ever  deeper, 
wider,  and  clearer.  The  book  indeed  is  not — what  book,  and 
especially  what  critical  book,  is  ? — to  be  praised  unreservedly 
or  with  very  slight  reserves.  The  common  accusations  of 
"  envy,"  "  treachery,"  "  malignity,"  **  intolerance  of  greatness," 
and  the  like,  brought  against  Sainte*Beuve,  are  exaggerated 
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at  the  best,  and  at  the  worst  aiinply  silly.  They  come  partly 
from  the  general  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  critic,  who  is  a 
critic  wholly  or  mainly,  partly  from  unintelligent,  if  not 
quite  ungenerous  partisanship,  partly  from  the  most  polluted 
of  all  sources,  personal  and  spiteful  gossip.  But,  as  nearly 
always  happens,  there  is  some  shred  of  justification  for  them. 
and  the  matter  is  important  enough  to  be  dealt  with  once  for 
all  here. 

Barely — so  rarely  that  it  is  an  almost  unknown  event — shall 
a  man  practise,  as  Sainte-Beuve  had  for  years  and  decades 
Fauiu/cuml  been  practising,  criticism  of  his  contemporaries  and 
toith  if,  in  many  cases  friends,  without  exciting  ill-feeling. 

But  that  ill-feeling  becomes  still  more  certain,  and  its  com- 
plexion is  likely  to  be  darker,  when  the  criticism  is  of  the 
peculiar  character  which  it  is  Sainte-Beuve's  greatest  claim 
in  the  general  view  (not  quite  in  mine)  to  have  perfected, 
if  not  actually  invented.  It  is  true  thatj  in  the  case  of  his 
living  subjects,  he  moves  about,  among  the  extra -literary 
personal  traits,  which  it  is  his  delight  to  assemble  and  to  group 
beside  the  literary  details  in  heightening  or  contrasting  light, 
with  a  cftt-like  dexterity.  But  even  cats  sometimes  upset 
things :  and  the  things  among  which  Saiute-Beuve  moved  were 
much  more  ticklish  and  unstable  than  the  objects  of  the  cat's 
legerde^>wrf.  Moreover,  he  actually  had,  as  some,  though  by 
no  means  all  other  great  critics  have  had,  a  certain  predilection 
for  the  secondary.  He  never  quite  attains  to  the  Longinian 
soundness  of  view  on  the  faults-and-beauties  question;  and 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate  thai  the  two  greatest  men  of 
letters  of  his  own  time  and  country,  Chateaubriand  and  Victor 
Hugo,  were  men  who  specially  require  a  Longinian  judgment. 
Nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that  his  attitude  towards  the  great 
Bcltenehroso  of  French  Literature  "  doth  something  smack ;  doth 
a  little  grow  to."  Sainte-Beuve's  strange  Bonapartism — the 
strangest  instance*  of  that  most  incomprehensible  of  political 
faiths — may  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  this :  but  one  suspects, 
putting  gossip  aside,  something  more.     There  was,  no  doubty 


^  UnleM  we  group  with  it  HaKlittX 
which  is,  in  this  in^tADce,  for  thoughts. 


Your  pure  mftii  of  letters  often  hu  a 
morbid  love  of  mere  forct. 
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much  injustice  in  the  too  famous  "  Mi^rim^e  t^tait  gentilhomme: 
Sainte-Beuve  ne  I't^tait  pas,"  but  tliere  was  an  intinitesimal 
something  in  it.^ 

Again,  to  pass  to  a  leas  "scabrous"  subject,  the  scheme  of 
the  book  leaves  a  very  little  to  desire :  it  may  be  argued,  with 
some  justice,  that  Sainte-Beuve  might  better  have  proceeded 
entirely  by  the  planet-and-satellite  method  which  he  has  partly 
adopted,  instead  of  sometimes  mixing  planet  and  satellite  up, 
and  sometimes  keeping  them  separate. 

But  the  critical  merits  of  the  book  are  quite  extraordiaary. 
I  know  nothing  earlier  even  approaciiiiig  it  as  a  compre- 
lu  txtra-  tensive  review  of  a  great  writer ;  and  the  details 
ordinary  are  even  more  admirable  than  the  admirable  en- 
"**"**'  sfvifjic.  As  for  the  latter,  whatever  may  be  Sainte- 
Beuve's  insinuations,  whatever  his  want  of  cordiality  for 
Chateaubriand  tlie  man  and  the  politician,^  it  is  impossible 
to  charge  him  with  the  least  inadequacy  as  regards  Chateau- 
briand the  writer.  Like  others,  he  dwells  a  little  too  much 
on  the  obligatory  "images";  but  unlike  others,  he  does  not 
limit  Chateaubriand's  powers  to  them;  and  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  thought  by  foreign  critics  excessive  tlian  grudging  in 
his  assignment  and  recognition  of  those  powers.  He  does  the 
amplest  justice  to  the  immense  advance,  in  intensity  and  range, 
of  "Rent^"  over  Bernardin  and  Jean  Jacques.  He  sees  per- 
fectly well  that  the  best  and  moat  characteristic  part  of  Byron 
is  only  Chateaubriand  in  English,  in  verse,  with  a  few  more 
yataghans,  and  with  no  crucifixes.  He  has  here  gone  nearer, 
I  think,  to  a  real  "grasp"  of  the  writer,  and  the  whole 
writer  (alas !  not  of  nothing  but  the  writer)  than  in  any  other 
instance. 

As  for  the  details,  one  simply  pnnctuatea  the  book  with 


*  The  touch  af  we  do  uol  quit«  know 
whAt  perwmal  soreneaB  breaks  in  when- 
ever ''Rcn^"  ia  mentioned,  emn  much 
later  ihAn  tbiH. 

^  i  fear  that  terrible  charge,  "  il 
o'^tait  pu  genlilhumme,"  U  a  little 
borne  out  by  his  intromitting  with 
CliAteaubriuid't  uinotate<l  cupj  uf  the 


£$sai  mr  let  Hevolutivm,  which  he  uses 
to  tix  anti-rcligiuua  uid  autj-mon- 
ai-chical  opinione  on  the  writer.  You 
have  no  businetw,  at  any  rate  till  cexi< 
turieo  have  paiwwd,  with  a  man's  pri- 
rfttecouueutoD  tiis  published  writing*. 
It  id  merely  eavesdropptDg  once  r«- 
moved. 
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bravo  is,  if  reading  merely  for  enjoyment,  and  the  note-book 
is  never  out  of  one's  hand  if  one  ia  reading  for  reference.  It 
"  enfists  "  you,  as  the  French  say,  at  once,  and  it  never  lets  the 
grasp  go,  but  tightens  it  ever  again  and  again.  Take  the  ad- 
mirable conclusion  of  the  second  Lecture,^  vrith  its  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  Chateaubriand  combines  the  appe^  of 
ancient  poetry,  of  mediaeval  romance,  and  of  the  new  fancy  for 
nature,  and  turn,  or  rather  come  (for  there  should  be  no  turn- 
ing or  skipping  in  this  book)  to  the  justification  of  the  last 
point  in  the  Fourth.^ 

But  it  is  at  tlie  end  of  the  Seventh  lecture,  in  the  special 
critique  of  Ata/a,  that  Sainte-Beuve  first,  I  think,  shows  the 

awf/ttal     wonderful  critical  mastery  wliich  was  to  distinguish 

dicu.  iiim  for  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life;  and 
the  proofs  multiply  as  wt*  turn  the  pages.  In  whom  elsewhere 
— even  in  Coleridge — shall  we  ftud  two  such  sentences,  on  the 
vtrso  and  recto  of  the  same  leaf,^  showing  such  different  kinds 
not  merely  of  mastery  but  of  supremacy  as  those  that  follow — 
the  last  of  tlie  Eighth  lecture,  and,  save  for  a  mere  bow  to  the 
audience,  the  first  of  the  Ninth  ?  He  has,  in  the  first,  been 
contrasting  Paul  et  Virffiyde  (for  which  he,  like  almost  all 
Frenchmen,  has  an  affection  iucomprehenaible  to  us),  and  he 
has  to  admit  the  transcendence  of  its  successor.  "  Elle  [Atala] 
gardait,"  he  says,  "son  ascendant  troublant:  au  milieu  de 
toutes  les  reserves  qu'une  saine  critique  oppose,  la  tlamme 
divine  y  a  pass^^.  ...  On  y  sent  le  philtre — le  poison  qui, 
une  fois  connu,  ne  se  gu^rit  pas;  on  emporte  avec  soi  la  fi^che 
empoisonui^e  du  dessert."  Dixit!  Tliere  are  critics  who  feel 
the  philtre  and  who  carry  the  arrow  with  them,  and  there  are 
those  who  do  not. 

The  other  passage  is,  '*  Savoir  bien  lire  un  livre  en  le  jugeant 
chemin  faisant,  et  sans  cesser  de  le  goftter,  c'est  presque  tout 
I'art  du  critique.  Get  art  consiste  encore  k  comparer.  .  ,  , 
Faites  cela,  et  laissez-vous  faire."  How  different  this  cool  pre- 
scription from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  last,  and  yet  how  equal 
in  its  Unahty  \  ■ 

I  could  bestow  much  more  of  my  tediousness  on  the  reader 
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in  regard  to  this  wonderful  book :  but  its  allotted  space  is 
neai'ly  filled.  Once  only  do  I  find  a  pettiness,  in  fact  a  falsity, 
where ^  be  carps  at  the  phrase,  "A  conibien  de  rivages  n'ai-je 
pas  mi  depuis  se  briser  les  mi^^mes  flots  que  je  contemple  ici," 
in  the  truly  Ilymerian  note,  "  Tout  les  ilots  ae  ressemblent : 
uiais  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  viSmcs  Hots,  les  mimes  vagues  qu'il 
voyait  se  briser  en  des  lieux  si  diverB."  The  poite  mcrt  jeiine 
in  Sainte-Beuvc  (to  use  his  own  famous  words)  was  bi^i  iiwrt 
when  he  wrote  this:  and  the  critic  had  not  "felt  the  philtre," 
Does  not  the  greater  part  of  the  power  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Sea  arise  from  this  very  mysterious  sense  of  the  unity  of  wave 
from  Pole  to  Equator,  and  from  coral  to  icehtirg  ?  The  lands 
are  broken,  separated,  isolated:  the  "unplumbed,  salt,  estrang- 
ing sea"  is  one  and  indivisible,  an  unbroken  link  between  the 
live  self  that  sees  it  here  aud  the  dead  self  tiiat  saw  it  far  away 
and  long  ago. 

B  But  he  seldom  slips  or  nods  thus,  For  happier  things,  note 
bis  sketch  *  of  the  three  manners  in  Chateaubriand,  where  he 
compares  Fontenelle's  notice  of  Corneille's,^  and  might  have 
compared  Milton's;  the  confession  that  French  is  not  "una 
langue  qui  aurait  eu  Taccent  e^  qui  se  souvenait  d'avoir  et^e 
Bcand6e";  the  profound  remarks  on  the  Kinds  of  Criticism;* 
the  almost  profounder  on  the  diB'erent  kinds  of  description.* 
I  could  multiply  these  instances  almost  endlessly,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  or  repeat,  that  if  we  had  nothing  else  of  Sainte- 
Beuve*s  it  would  place  him  iu  the  first  rank  of  the  critics 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  book  that 
definitely  does  so. 

Although  the  rest  of  Sainte-Beuve's  life  certainly  did  not 

fail  to  justify  the  immortal  and  invariable  law  that  the  gods 

yj^  never  yet  gava  all  things  to  man  at  once,  yet  in 

CftttMriM  the  main  it  was   exceptionally   fortunate,  and  the 

H  "^'^^  fortune  was  of  the  kind  most  important  to  our 
purpose.  For  once,  a  man  who  could  do  a  thing  supremely 
was  allowed  to  do  it,  under  conditions,  if  not  absolutely  ideal, 
yet  exceptionally  favourable.  Had  he  resisted  the  tempta- 
tions o(  professorships  and  senatorships,  he  would  have  been 

37.  '  il  91.  '  Ibid.,  97.  *  Ibid.,  114.  »  Ibid.,  340. 
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able,  without  any  interruption,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
literary  work  of  his  own  choosing,  in  his  own  house,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  publicity  or  disturbance,  without  even  the 
pressure  (so  galling  to  some  temperaments)  of  any  fixed  time 
and  phice  of  duty,  except  the  easily  adjustable  necessities  of 
having  his  "  copy "  and  his  proofs  duly  ready.  Even  of  the 
avocations  which  lie  permitted  himself,  the  actual  interference 
with  his  vocation  was  triflino;.  The  reward  in  mere  nionev, 
though  of  course  ludicrous  in  comparison  with  the  rewards  of 
other  professions  or  even  arts,  was  a  competence;  and  it  freed 
him  completely  from  one  of  the  moat  disagreeable  penances  of 
the  working  man  of  letters,  the  necessity  of  stepping  out  of  his 
proper  sphere  in  order  to  keep  himself  within  it. 

With  this  amiability  of  the  Destinies,  and  with  the  man 
himself  so  perfectly  prepared  as  we  have  seen  him  to  be,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  work  should  be  altogether  excep- 
tional. It  would  require  a  really  "  encyclopaedic  head  "either 
to  affirm  or  deny,  with  competence,  the  proposition  that  it  is 
the  most  complete  and  four-square  batch  of  work  ever  done  by 
any  craftsman :  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  its  rival, 
in  any  branch  at  least  of  literature.  Criticism  may  or  may 
not  be  the  lowest  of  eucli  branches ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
unworthy  even  to  be  called  a  branch.  But  of  it,  and  barring 
the  previous  question,  we  shall  certainly  look  in  vain  any- 
where for  such  an  example,  in  quality  and  quantity  combined, 
aa  is  presented  by  the  Canseries  du.  Lundi  and  the  Nouveaux 
Lundis, 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  length  of  the  average  causerit 
was  directly  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  its  appearance  in  a 
TVWr  daily  newspaper*  instead  of  a  Review,  or  whether 

Utujth,  df.  Sainte-Beuve's  experience  and  instinct  combined, 
induced  him  to  make  it  rather  shorter,  but  much  more  uniform 
in  length,  than  his  Dau^  Mondts  articles.  This  length  is  pretty 
exactly  twenty  pages — a  few  articles  being  a  little  longer  and 
a  few  a  little  shorter,  but  the  greater  number  coming  very 
close   to   the   score   of.  say,  350  words   each.     It   may  be   a 

^  The  CoH»eit%Uionnd  first,  then  the       burden  the  text  with  detail*  which  ore 
Monitcur,     Here,  aa  eleewhere,  I  do  not       in  all  the  biographical  dicUooarieK. 
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superstition  based  on  this  great  practitioner's  practice,  but  I 

think   the   majority  of   his  successors   have   found   that   this 

^  length — say,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  words — is  singularly 

■  Bornial  for  the  treatment  of  an  average  subject  of  the  larger 
literary  kind.  It  ought  not  to  weary  the  reader ;  it  does  not 
cramp  the  writer ;  and  it  does  not  tempt  him  to  undue  ex- 
ptttiation.  Occasioualiy  Sainte-Beuve,  of  course,  doubled  or 
trebled  or  even  further  multiplied  cmtserus  where  the  subject 
demanded  it ;  but  at  first  he  did  this  very  seldom,  and  he 
never  made  it  the  rule,  In  selecting  his  subjects  he  naturally 
preferred  a  new  book  when  he  could  get  it,  if  only  as  a 
"  peg":  and  he  had  plenty  of  choice.  His  rejections,  however, 
were  sometimes  disappointing,  particularly  so   in   the   case  of 

H  M.  Egger^s  History  of  Greek  Critidsm,  which  he  bad  intended 
to  take.  He  neither  specially  chose  nor  specially  rejected 
themes  that  he  had  already  treated :  and  sometimes,  though 

■  not  often,  he  reproduced  parts  of  his  old  work.  As  to  the 
treatment,  enough  has  been  said  of  that  above,  or  will  be  said 
below.  It  was  almost  unique:  it  is  still  almost  unmatched. 
As  far  as  any  general  scheme  is  extricable,  it  is  the  obvious 
one  of  a  few  general  remarks — not  very  seldom  expanding  into 
precious  tractatules — of  more  or  less  abstract  criticism ;  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  anecdoted  with  special  view  to  literary  in- 
fluences; remarks,  with  more  or  less  quotation,  on  books  and 
passages;  and  sometimes  a  sketch,  usually  rather  shy  and 
suggestive  than  peremptory,  of  comparative  "placing" — the 
comparison,  however,  having  been  subtly  presented  throughout. 
But  the  method  is  never  stereotyped  :  and  the  variations  are  of 
the  essence. 

H  The  hundreds  of  articles  and  the  thousands  of  passages  which 
these  eight-and- twenty  volumes  present  are  naturally  diffi- 
BricU  qf  cult  to  deal  with  after  the  method  which  has  been 
iKe  houM,  IxeTQ  adopted ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  fairly  de- 
voted to  a  selection  from  the  n'otahilia  with  which  "  the  sweet 
compulsion "  of  reading  them  through  again  for  the  purpose 
has  provided  me  freshly.  At  the  very  beginning,  and  in 
the  first  volume,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
all,  Sainte-Beuve  is  rather  militant ;  he  never  became  quite 
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Olympian-  The  opening  article  on  Saint-Marc  Girardin  *  (be- 
tween whom  and  oiir  critic  there  was  always  a  little  friction) 
has  a  good  deal  of  "  malice  "  in  the  French,  if  not  exactly  in 
the  English,  sense:  and  that  which  follows  on  Lamartine's 
Confidences,  with  a  later  one  on  Haphael,  though  just  enough, 
is  distinctly  cruel,  and  savours  of  political  vengeance  on  the 
fallen  dictator.  But  these  ticklish  and  disgustful  contem- 
poraneities give  way  to  those  perfect  studies  of  the  S«?vignc5 
(if  it  be  not  profane  to  speak  of  that  person  in  the  plural),  the 
Hamiltons»  the  Jouberts,  the  Comines,  the  Firdousis,  which 
we  associate  most  happily  and  most  characteristically  with 
Sainte-Beuve.  There  is  less,  thou^^h  there  is  some,  of  the 
wholly  welcome  dealing  with  technically  "ancient"  literature: 
but  there  are  two  consummate  articles  of  "criticism  in  the 
second  intention  " — the  papers  on  "  Villemaiu  and  Cousin  as 
Men  of  Letters,"  and  on  "Feletz.  and  Empire  Criticism." 

The  second  volume  or  semester  of  this  Annus  Mirabilis — for 
the  two  cover  the  whole  twelvemonth  from  October  1  to 
September  30,  1849-1850,  with  exactly  fifty-two  articles  told 
down  for  the  fifty-two  weeks-— contains  the  famons  and 
generous  "Mile,  de  Lespinasse";  the  "  Huet,"  which  is  perhaps 
as  good  au  example  as  one  can  find  of  the  whole  in  some 
ways ;  the  admirable  *'  Chesterfield " ;  a  wonderfully  just 
*'  Mazarin " ;  the  *'  Gil  Bias,"  which  will  be  reprinted  with 
Gil  Bias  for  centuries;  and  that  magnanimous  and  yet  not 
uncritical  adjustment  of  coals  of  fire  which  Sainte-Beuve  set 
alight  in  honour  of  the  death  of  Balzac, — all  of  them  varied, 
picked  out,  and  set  oil  by  a  profusion  of  studies  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  less  literary  in  substance  but  literary  enough  in  con- 
nection, and  prefaced  in  one  case,  that  of  the  "  Madame  du 


^  I  wander  whether  Mr  Arnold  got 
"StAgiriua"  from  Sainte-Beuve,  or  di- 
rect troiD  Saiut-Marc  Girardin,  who 
8e«nu  to  have  extracted  turn  origin- 
ally from  the  Golden- mouth  (  So, 
too,  did  Sohrab  and  Rtutum  come  from 
the  "Firdouai"  article  T  Theae  inter- 
e«tiDg  tuggeatious  of  inggMtion  —  as 
iniereeting  as  the  ordiniu*)'  plagiarism 
and   parallel -passage  inquiries  of  bad 


and  dull  critics,  arc  dull  and  bad- 
occur  with  Sainte-Beuve  more  oftco 
than  with  almo«t  any  man. 

^  The  adventure  was  kept  up,  so  far 
as  I  reaieuiber,  for  four  subsequent 
years  with  equal  punctuality.  The 
Chapel,  in  Criticism,  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Bruken  Lauoea  baa  never  seen  such 
a  paladin. 
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Jhritelet "  with  a  most  in^^enious  link,  conduit,  or  what  shall 
we  call  it?  of  explanatory  connection  between  the  purely 
literary  and  the  merely  gossiping.  If  there  is  to  be  found,  also, 
an  extremely  bitter-sweet  appendix  on  M.  de  Pontmartin, 
and  an  article  on  Chateaubriand,  which  is  a  superfluity  and 
a  blunder  after  the  great  book,  we  can  pardon  ihem.  No  other 
man  has  ever  done  such  another  year's  dar</  in  criticism. 

We  must  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  twenty  years  or  tliere- 
a1>outs  with  er|ual  precision,  tliough  few  of  them  were  less 
substantially  tilled.  An  indication  to  tliose  who  do  not  know, 
a  reminder  to  those  who  do,  of  certain  soimnitis  among  the 
articles;  and  a  small  sheaf  of  specially  important  passages, 
may  lead  us  to  the  iiual  summary  of  Sainte-Iieuve's  critical 
position  and  achievement. 

A  whole  cluster  of  remarkable  things  opens  the  Third  volume. 
The  "  Kabelais  "  is  practically  the  first  piece  of  absolutely  sane 
and  appreciative  criticism  on  tlie  subject,  the  starting-point 
and  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  accepted  opinion  of  the 
competent.  The  **  Qa'cst  ce  qu'un  dassifpte  1 "  is  one  of  those 
more  general  pieces  of  criticism  in  which  Sainte-Beuve  does 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  indulge,  but  which  he  does,  when  he 
does  them,  in  a  manner  showing  the  superiority  which 
practice  in  actual  "judging  of  authors"  confers  on  its  prac- 
titioners when  they  '*go  up  higher."  The  *' Rousseau"  is 
almost  equal  to  the  "Kaljelais,"  and  it  is  not  the  first  comer 
in  criticism  who  can  be  just  to  both.  His  social -historic 
studies  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  serve 
as  foils,  and  as  intrinsically  delightful  reading,  though  they 
are  often  on  the  fringes  of  literature  itself.  The  article  on 
Latouche  is  a  little  ungenerous,  and  that  on  Fontenelle  more 
than  a  little  inadequate;  while  1  wish  that  Sainte-Beuve  had 
not  indulged  in  a  singularly  vain  and  violent  contrast  between 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  Vauvenargues.  But  the  "  Pasquier," 
the  "Saint-Simon,"  the  new  "Diderot,"  make  amends. 

And  it  is  always  so.  There  were  squalls  occasionally,  as 
there  were  especially  certain  to  be,  at  the  ticklish  time, 
when  the  Second  Consulate  or  Presidency  was  passing,  not 
quite  ideally,  into  the   Second   Empire.      He  need  not  have 
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poured  broadsides  into  popgunners  like  the  Stoel-Hetzete 

HU  ocea-   ^^®  Laureut-Picliats.^     The  first  was  a  very  use 

stQtxcd  po-  publisher   aud   a    respectable    author  of  children's 

*^'        books;  I  think  I  remember  some  tolerable  critical 

work  of  the  second,   apart   from  his  politics.     But  what   is 

either  to-day  ?   what,  much    more,  will   either  be  a   hundred 

years  hence,  beside  Sainte-Beuve  ?     He  knew  Wordsworth 

surely  he  might  have  remembered  that  "our  noisy  eurs  are 

not   even   "  moments   in    the   being  of   the  Eternal  Silence.' 

"  They  yap ;  what  yap  they  ?   let  them  yap."     For  in  some 

cases  they  can  do  nothing  else :   and  in  all  the  Silence  itself 

catches  them  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  lend  them  an  echo. 

In  the  Fourth  volume,  though  the  '*  Mirabeau  "  articles  aud 
the  "Chamfort/*  the  "Saint-Evreraond  et  Ninon"  and  t 
"  Marmontel "  are  charming  in  the  mixed  kind,  I  think,  fa 
literature,  the  palm  is  due  to  that  sentence — so  autobiographical 
and  so  much  more  than  merely  autobiographical — which  opens 
the  "Moreau  and  Dupont"  piece,  "  Je  cause  rarement  ici  de 
po^sie,  precisemeiit  parceque  je  Tai  beaucoup  airnde  et  que  je 
Taime  encore  plus  que  toute  chose."  Quia  Tnultum  amavi! 
And  he  does  not  derogate  from  this  attitude  in  tlie  Fifth,  where 
he  welcomes  Victor  de  Laprade  and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  while 
this  also  contains  delightful  things  on  Raynouard,  Rivarol, 
Retz,  Patm,  Gourville,  and  even  the  remarkable  person  once 
called  lB-'Qx\x\X'FindaT€.  In  the  Sixth  we  go  from  Rollin  to 
La  Reine  Margot,  from  Eemardin  and  Courier  to  Saint  Anselm 
backwards  and  the  Abbi^  Gerbct  forwards,  with,  at  the  close, 
one  article  of  special  interest  here,  Sainte-Beuve's  revised  and 
in  some  ways  pcdinodic  opinions  on  Boileau.  The  Seventh  is 
mainly  eighteenth  century — Montesquieu  and  the  Pn5sident 
Brosses,  Frauldiu  aud  Barthc'lemy,  Grimm  (for  whom,  here 
elsewhere,  Sainte-Beuve  makes  strong  fight  against  the  general, 
and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  the  well-grounded, 
distrust  of  him),  Necker  and  Volney,  with,  to  give  us  change 
from  a  better  time,  Reguard  and  La  Fontaine  at  front  and  close. 


e 
i 
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^  The  same  npplieB  to  the  promt, 
intenuting  &a  a  cri  rlu  eaur  and  A 
statemeut  of  life  •  purpose,    but   mU- 


tftkeu,  agaiast  ToxUe  Delord  (xi.  400- 
403).  The  punialunBnt  too  much  dig- 
nifiefl  the  offencfr— -and  the  offender. 
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fiichelieu  and  Saint  Frani^ois  de  Sales,  Merimc^e  and  Arnault, 
and  the  elder  Marguerite.  Ou  the  last  he  is  a  little  disappoint- 
ing :  and  perhaps  we  might  have  expected  that  he  would  be. 

The  Eighth,  with  many  excellent  examples  of  the  usual 
seventeenth-eighteenth  century  causerieay  aud  with  a  most  wel- 
come batch  of  mediaeval  studies  on  Joiuville,  on  the  Roman 
de  Rtnart,  on  the  Hisioire  LitUraire — good  to  read  even  now, 
and  priceless  then — contains  an  article,  written  with  great  care, 
to  which  an  Englishman  naturally  turns,  and  with  which  most 
Englishmen  will  be  disappointed,  that  on  Gibbon.  None  of 
the  usual  causes  could  have  blunted  Sainte-Beuvc's  judgment 
here:  yet  it  is  blunted.  Missing,  in  the  one  sense,  what  he 
calls  the  javelot,  the  coup  defondre,  the  cri  kalciant — in  other 
words,  the  somewhat  theatrical  and  rhetorical  *  touch  of  French, 
he  misses  also,  in  the  other,  Gibbon's  magnificence y  that  sense 
of  the  vast  procession  of  events  and  that  power  of  reproducing 
it,  which  gives  an  almost  poetic  self-transcendence  to  an  other- 
wise prosaic  and  philosophe  nature.  We  all  miss  things,  of 
course:  but  such  a  man  as  Sainte-Beuve  should  not  have 
missed  such  a  thing  as  this.  The  "  Joinville,"  however,  which 
immediately  follows,  makes  once  more  those  familiar  amends; 
and  the  next  volume  (the  Ninth)  coutaina  admirable  companions 
to  it  in  the  "  Froissart "  and  the  "  Villehardouin,"  this  last  one 
of  the  author's  best.  He  had  now  started  (to  some  though  not 
to  all  extents  with  advantage)  dealing  with  one  subject  in 
several  essays:  and  most  of  this  volume  is  so  occupied, 
•*  Stendhal,"  "  ^larivaux,"  '*  Madame  Dacier."  with  others,  show 
his  admirable  flexibility.  The  Tenth  is  perhaps  less  attractive, 
for  except  Agrippa  d'Aubign*?  and  one  or  two  others,  its  subjects 
are  not  as  a  rule  of  the  first  interest,  and  in  one  Sainte-Beuve 
returns  to  Chateaubriand  —  not  happily.  But  the  Eleventh, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  "  filling," — the  first  collection  stopped 
here,  and  Sainte-Beuve  had  to  plug  the  gap  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  index  when  it  was  extended, — has  at  least  two 
articles,  or  batches  of  articles,  of  the  first  interest — those  on 
Montluc  and  Cowper.    Ne  fait  pas  ee  tour  qui  veut — to  ap- 

*  Than  is  rhttoric  enough  Id  Gibbon,      that  the  Freoob  love. 
of  eooTM ;  bat  it  U  not  the  rhetoric 
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predate  equally,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  greater 
d'Artagnan  of  Sienna  and  the  patron  of  Puss. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  enterprise  of  the  weekly 
Causcri^  did  in  a  manner  finish  with  this  first  issue.  For  five 
years  Sainte-Beuve  had  kept  neck  and  neck  with  the  enemy. 
His  work  afterwards  was  more  intermittent,  and  even  under- 
went a  cessation  of  some  years  when  he  was  lecturer  at  the 
iicole  Normale,  between  1S57  and  1861.  The  last  four  volumes 
of  the  actual  CaiLserirs  are  made  up  from  different  sources: 
though  the  bulk  of  the  constituents  are  of  the  true  breed. 
Among  them  are  some  of  Sainte-Beuve's  most  interesting 
studies  of  the  past — "llonsard"  (revisited),  "Saint  Amant," 
"Voiture,"  "  Vauveuargues,"  "Villon" — and  some  of  his  most 
famous  papers  on  contemporaries,  such  as  those  on  Musset  and 
the  Gudrins.  The  last  volume  of  all  contains  two  of  the  most 
valuable  of  those  invaluable  papers  on  criticism  in  general, 
to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  already,  chat  on  Nisard'a 
History  and  that  on  La  Tradition  en  LifUraiun.  But  perhaps 
the  special  appeal  of  these  appendix-volumes  is  the  appearance 
of  articles  ou  books  and  authors  that  are  still  in  a  manner 
modern — on  Madame  Bovary,  on  Fanny}  on  M.  de  Banville, 
ou  M.  Scherer. 

And  when  the  series  began  again  regularly,  after  this  inter- 
ruption,  with    the    Nmiveaux   Lundis   in    1861,    he    formally 
yrj^  promised  or  threatened  a  recrudescence  into  criti- 

Nourcaux    cism  "truer"  and  "franker"   and   more   regardless 
LnndiB.       ^j  contemporary  protest. 

One  may  be  sorry  for  this,  even  though  the  particular  asheS 
are  long  cooled.  Although  Sainte-Beuve's  ^'malignity*'  was,  as 
has  been  said,  absurdly,  and  is  still  sometimes  inexcusably, 
exaggerated,  he  was  far  from  free  from  those  ira:  from  which 
the  something  less  than  celestial  spirit  of  the  critic  so  seldom 
escapes.*    There  is  a  sort  of  "  rankle/'  a  kind  of  distant  gro 


'  Sainte-Beure'u  fancy  for  Feydmu 
was  a  subject  of  wouder  to  friendft  of 
hii  who  were  not  id  the  IcAHt  prurlii^h. 
It  waned,  however,  aod  the  aigna  of  the 
wmiiii^  are  the  subject  of  an  anecdote, 
olighcly  too  Rabelaisiau  to  quote  here, 


but  very  amusing. 

^  He  himself  has  said  truly  ad 
nobly  of  one  of  the  few  who  did  escape 
them — Gautier  :  "  Jamais  uu  senti- 
ment mauvais,  soit  de  hauteur  soit 
de  jalousie  meaquine,  n'est  entrd  dana 
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of  "That's  mi/  thunder,"  iu  his  review  at  the  time  of  M. 
Bi^ault's  QuerelU,  in  his  later  obituary  of  the  author,  and 
even  elsewhere:  the  first  paper  of  the  Nouvmux  Lundis  on 
Laprade  is  openly  and  almost  rudely  hostile :  while  the  critic 
proceeds  later  to  exchange  fresh  broadsides  with  M.  de  Pont- 
111  art  in. 

Still,  where  the  element  of  hostility  or  personality  does  not 
put  flies  in  the  ointment,  it  is  of  course  of  the  first  interest 
to  have  such  a  j>aper  as,  say,  the  "  Madame  Bovary "  article, 
or  the  later  one  on  "  Salammbo,"  intruductions  to  such  rising 
"  imps  of  fame  '*  as  Taine,  Eenau,  the  Goncourts,  Saint- Victor, 
Froinentin,  Feuillet, — even  such  fair  and  well-weighed,  though 
antagonistic,  examinations  as  tliat  of  Vcuillot  In  regard  to 
Taine  and  others,  especially,  Saiute-Beuve  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, because  they  present  a  crop  of  his  seed,  a  devt*lopment 
of  his  own  method,  with  the  substitution,  for  that  rather 
ondoyant  ei  divers  cunciuston  or  uo-concIuBion  of  his  to  which 
we  shall  return,  of  hard-and-fast  theories  of  ruling  ideas,  and 
milmix^  and  the  rest.  All  this,  however,  would  not  make  up 
to  those  of  us  who  love  the  modern  qud  modern  little  and 
the  contemporary  qiUi  contemporary  not  at  all,  if  it  had  in- 
duced Saiiite-Beuve  to  give  up  those  inestimable  studies  of 
the   past,    or   those   well-reasoned    considcratioiis   of   criticism 

H  in  general,  which  are  his  main  titles  to  fame.  But  it  did  not 
One  of  the  very  best  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  famous  review 
of  M.  Taine's  own  Histaire  de  la  LiUf^rature  Anylaisf-.     And 

^  in  the  former,  the  "  La  Bruy^re."  the  "  Sevign^/'  the  "  Perrault " 
in  the  first  volume,  the  "Bossuet"  in  the  second,  the  article 

■  (independent  of  his  "Introduction,"  which  is  itself  a  master- 
piece) to  Crepet'a  PoHes  Fran^ais,  and  the  batch  on  the 
Mysftre  d'Orkans  (that  is  to  say,  the  Early  French  Drama)  in 

I  the  third  are  more  than  reassuring.  Soon,  moreover,  Daphnia 
and  Chlof  promises  a  renewal  *  of  those  articles  on  the  classics 
which  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  ever  written,  since  our  re- 

[•od]  &aie."     To  be  tliui  is  to  be  one  ^  Rather    tAiuaiiningly    u    to    the 

of  ten  thouund  :  evea  to  kick  the  l>ad  n^mihcr  of  fulfllmcntB.     But  the  ptpen 

thoughu  out  when  they  prencnt  them-  on   the  (Ireek  Anthology  in  vol.    ^-iL 

velvet  is  do  oomtuou  merit  {N.  />.,  vi.  are  exquiait^  in  qtmiity, 
325). 
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grettable  specialisations  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a 
literary  critic  of  the  very  first  order  in  the  modern  sphere.^ 
Towards  the  last  he  turned  a  little  too  much  to  the  politicai, 
and  though  at  the  very  end  the  long  batch  on  Talleyrand  is 
succeeded  by  one  equally  long  on  his  old  favourite,  Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore,  the  amiable  Marceline  is  not  quite  a 
poetess  of  importance  enough,  nor  is  the  part  actually  devoted 
to  her  poetry  large  enough,  to  make  the  swan -song  quite 
literary.  But  there  is  plenty  of  genuine  matter  everywhere, 
and  even  the  contemporary  articles  a6brd  room  for  justice  at 
last  to  Gautier,  and  for  a  long  and  attractive  review  of  La 
Pocme  en  1865,  where  M.  Sully  Prudhomme,  and  others  not 
even  yet  quite  out  of  fashion,  appear.  It  may  be  that  some- 
thing of  the  irrational  and  superstitious  gniffnon  of  continua- 
tious  attaches  to  these  Nouveavx  Lundis:  but  surely  very 
Iittle.2 

"Why  more?  Indeed,  save  to  observe  the  proportion  and 
method  of  the  book  (wliich  are  of  the  first  importance),  and 
The  con-  ^  P^y  proper  respect  to  a  prince  in  the  critical 
dnmonof  Israel  (which  is  hardly  of  less),  why  so  mucht 
thi4mautr.  ^^^^^^  f^^  the  vast  bulk  of  his  work,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  collected  into  definite  "Works,"  but  exists 
under  a  large  number  of  separate  headings,  some  of  which 
may  be  overlooked,  Sainte-Beuve's  criticism  offers  itself  with 
almost  every  advantage  and  facility  to  the  reader.  It  has  to 
the  full  those  superficial  attractions  of  "  readablenesa "  which 
have  given  to  French  criticism  its  popular  position;  and  it 
lacks  those  superficialities  in  the  other  sense,  which  detract 
from  the  value  of  French  criticism  so  often.  The  immense 
variety  not  merely  provides  something  specially  interesting 
for  almost  everybody  who  has  auy  literary,  historical,  or, 
one   might  almost  say,  intellectual  interests  at  all,  but  pre- 


'  I  do  not  forget  either  Mr  Arnold 
or  Mr  pAi«r :  but  they  look  at  anti- 
quity in  a  (liiTereat  way. 

^  The  LundU  (cliough  that  is  not 
their  fault)  hare  perhaps  given  a  rather 
terrible  nmouut  of  "knowledge  which 
!■  not  knowledge  "  at  Mcond  hand  or 


furUier.  I  have  often  smiled  at  leeittg 
sofue  honest,  if  not  con«umntate^  first- 
hand study  of  a  subject  luftily  pooh- 
poohed,  by  some  one  who  evidaot^ 
knew  nothing  of  it  but  what  be  had 
learnt  from  Saiiite>Beuve. 
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vents  tedium  or  satiety  iu  chose  whose  interests  are  wider- 
The  style,  though  neither  coruscating,  nor  treacly,  nor  enig- 
matic, is — iu  its  perfection  and  wlien  it  has  outgrown  some 
early  defects — "the  model  of  the  middle  style"  in  criticism, 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  the  writer*8  temperament.  It 
can  say  anytliing  that  the  author  wishes  to  say,  and  does 
not  try  to  say  what  he  cannot. 

But  we  must  examine  the  results  which  he  gives  a  little 
more  closely  before  concluding,  and,  according  to  the  good 
old  plan,  take  the  deficiencies,  or  the  want  of  supremacies, 
first.     As  has  been  put,  with  examples,  above,  Sainte-Beuve 

not  entirely  to  be  trusted  with  the  out-of-the-way,  the 
mtric,  even  the  abnormally  great.  Tiie  very  ethos  of  the 
critic  exposes  him  to  this,  and  the  opposite  fault — the  fn- 
ffouevicnt  for  everytliing  that  is  out  of  the  way,  that  is 
eccentric,  that  is  abnormal,  whether  great  or  not  —  is  not 
merely  an  excess  of  a  critical  virtue,  but  a  serious,  an 
almost    disqualifying    critical    defect.      Still,   to    be    able    to 


recognise   the  "earth-born    and   absolute   fire"^ 


admire    and 

is.  if   not   a   critical  sine  qiui 


no7i — for  without  it  the  critic 
may  do  good  work — yet  Ids  rarest  and  noblest  gift.  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  it  not  quite. 

There  is  room  for  more  difference  ot  competent  opinion  as 
to  his  abstinence  from  the  most  de6nite  posing  and  placing 
— from  the  final  arrangement  of  his  portraits  exactly  as  he 
wished  to  have  them  seen  by  his  readers,  and  to  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  There  is,  of  course,  its  own  merit  in 
that  abstinence,  which  is  (as  it  was  in  the  earlier  case  of 
Yillemain)  something  of  a  reaction  from  the  fondness  of  his 
••  Empire "  predecessors  for  the  trenchant,  the  peremptory, 
the  official  distinction  and  ticket.  There  had  been  very  much 
too  much  of  this  during  the  Neo-classic  period ;  and  there  has 
been,  to  put  it  mildly,  quite  enough  and  to  spare  of  it  since. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  think  that  Sainte-Beuve,  though  he 
never,  as  his  countrymen  too  often  do,  leaves  you  uninformed, 
does  too  often  leave  you  floating — undecided  even  as  to  what 
his  own  definite  view  of  the  man's  or  work's  value,  relation. 

'  Longiniu,  c.  xxxr.  mh.  Jin* 
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position,  may  be.  Now  this  surely  is  a  slight  defect.  WheD 
one  wants  a  picture,  one  does  not  want  merely  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper,  with  the  most  accurate  and  "genial"  studies 
of  eye,  nose,  chin,  mouth,  hair,  scattered  anyhow  about  it. 
but  the  complete,  or  at  any  rate  the  outlined,  face  made  tip 
from  these  studies, 

I  can  think  of  no  general  fault  save  these  two,  and  we  are 
not  now  to  hark  back  to  particulars.  The  tale  of  general 
and  particular  excellences  is  more  agreeable  to  construct,  hut 
more  diihcult  to  put  in  little.  The  head  and  front  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  critical  welldoing  he  has  himself  put  excellently  and 
more  than  once.  To  read  ;  to  uuderstand  ;  to  love  : — and  then 
to  facilitate  reading,  understanding,  and  loving  on  the  part 
of  others — these  are  the  tirst  and  second  great  commandments 
of  the  critic.  And  few,  surely,  have  obeyed  them  better.  He 
may  be  a  little  cumbered  about  much  serving — we  do  not 
(that  is  those  of  us  who  want  criticism)  always  want  such 
Persic  apparatus  of  biography  and  history  and  gossip.  But 
the  Persic  apparatus  is  very  agreeable  in  itself,  and  sometimes 
even  not  useless.  And  there  is  plenty  of  the  plain  leg  of 
critical  mutton — well  fed,  well  killed,  well  kept,  and  well 
dressed.  Only  perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  expertness  can 
fully  appreciate,  but  ordinary  sense  and  taste  must  surely 
not  fail  to  perceive,  the  range  of  reading  which  is — be  it  agaiu 
and  again  repeated — in  all  but  the  most  extraordinary  cases 
the  tu'cessariifiu,  if  not  the  umfin  neccssariuiHt  of  the  critic 
Common-sense  and  taste  are  perhaps  at  least  equally  well 
prepared  with  the  expertest  expertise  to  recognise,  if  they  are 
given  their  way,  the  sanity  and  the  equity,  the  patience  and 
the  thoroughness,  the  freedom  from  crotchet  and  caprice,  from 
the  merely  parochial  and  the  merely  particularist,  which  dis- 
tinguish Sainte-Beuve  from  almost  all  other  critics.  He  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  very  lucky;  few  have  had  at  once  his  gifts, 
and  his  opportunities  of  exercising  them,  and  that  rarest  and 
happiest  gift  of  "  Che  Hour/'  without  which  Gift,  and  even 
ill  some  sense  Opportunity,  will  fail  to  estate  a  man  in  his 
proper  place.  But  the  Hour  has  seldom  found  the  Man  so 
ready :  and  the  Man  has  in  no  single  instance  in  our  depart- 
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ment,  and  in  few  throughout  all,  requited  the  Hour  by  leaving 
such  fruits  of  it  for  all  time  to  come. 


The  general  discussion  of  the  Classic-Romantic  quarrel — so 
far  as  we  can  deal  with  it — will  be  for  the  Intercbapters ;  and 
it  ia  not  even  very  easy  here  to  make  a  methodic  distinction 
between  the  names  who  wilt  best  appear  in  this  chrouicle 
side  by  side  with  Sainte-Beuve,  and  those  who  should  figure 
in  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  next  Book  as  hia  successors. 
But  applying  something  of  the  same  method  which  has  helped 
us  before,  we  may  perhaps  most  conveniently  group  beside 
liini  Victor  Hugo  as  a  matter  of  course,  with,  of  the  rest, 
five  representative  figures — Gautier  for  the  Romantic  farthest, 
the  out-and-out  partisans  of  "art-for-art";  Nisard  for  the 
Classical  reaction;  Saint -Marc  Girardin  as  an  example  of 
that  Academic  criticism  which  has  always  been  so  important 
in  France,  and  which  with  and  after  Yillemain  took  a  new 
colour;  Blanche,  as  the  most  notewortliy  champion  of  the 
other  school  (yet  not  so  "other"  but  that  Llie  two  interpenetmte 
and  overlap)  of  the  critics  who  are  purely  men  of  letters,  and 
almost  purely  journalists;  and  Magnin  for  the  pure  scholars. 
The  rest,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  not  excepting  so 
famous  a  man  as  Janin,  will  bear  postponement,  can  even  be 
postponed  with  advantage.  The  chief  exception  is  M^rimde; 
here,  as  always,  by  the  joint  eftnrts  of  Fate  and  himself,  alone. 
But  the  great  twin  uaujes  of  Michelel  and  Quiuet  uuiy  require 
a  little  mention  here,  and  before  proceeding  even  to  Hugo, 

These  two  inseparables  —  more  inseparable  even  than  ihe 
other  pair,  Cousin  and  Villemaiu — must,  1  fear,  be  also  among 
MieheUi  those  whom  I  shall  seem  to  some  readers  to  slight. 
ami  <^intt.  Both,  but  especially  Quinet,'  were  of  course  saturated 
with  literature.  From  his  hrst  translation  of  Herder  to  his 
posthumous  work  on  the  Greek  genius,  Quiuet  was  always 
dealing  with   the   subject,  often  Twmijuttim,  seldom   in   very 


*  He  w»a  Profeannr  of  it  for  years ; 
be  WM  ft  coDfttftnt  contributor  to  the 
Drux  Mondr* ;  he  welcouietl  the  new 
•tudy  of  Old  French,  imd  took  early 
ptti  ic  tU     But  if  any  reader  wantu 


any  more  fr(»m  me  on  him  I  tausi  refer 
to  "A  Paradox  on  Quinet  "  iu  my 
Mitetlianeotu  E$»ay$  (Lundon,  1892}, 
p.  274  iq. :  on  Michelet,  to  an  article  in 
the  Encydopadia  Britannica^ 
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remote  fashion,  Michelet  no  doubt  directed  himself  more  to 
the  purely  historical  side  of  that  historical  study  of  humanity 
which  he  learnt  from  Vico,  and  Quinet  probably  from  Herder 
himself.  Literary  citations,  literary  parallels,  literary  sugges- 
tions a  warm  in  Michelet;  even  the  '45  seems  to  him  (the 
origin  of  the  notion  is  obvious  enough,  but  thinking  it  out 
will  be  found  uncommonly  difficult)  **a  Canto  of  Ossian."  But 
for  our  purposes  the  pair  are  almost  disqualified — Micheli 
more  than  Quinet,  but  Quinet  very  mainly — by  two  thin| 
Tlie  first  is  that  confusion  —  whither  derived  from  Vico  or 
from  the  Germans  does  not  matter — of  literature  with  history, 
sociology,  politics,  psychology,  and  the  like,  which  has  seemed 
orthodox  to  the  two  last  geuerationSj  but  which  to  me  appeal? 
a  dangerous  delusion  and  confusion.  The  other  is  the  peculiar 
voyani  thought  and  style  of  both,  which  precludes  them  from 
taking  anything  like  a  clear  and  achronmtic  view  of  any  literary 
matter,  even  if  tliey  had  endeavoured  to  do  so.  Not  that  the 
prophet  cannot  be  a  critic,  for  we  have  been  able  to  disentangle 
some  extremely  clear,  trenchant,  and  (however  disputable) 
orderly  and  logical  dicta  of  criticism  from  Blake :  and  Carlyle's 
deficiencies,  where  he  is  deficient  as  a  critic,  do  not  at  all 
come  from  this  cause.  But  niaresnesting,  and  night-maresnest-^^ 
ing  in  special,  is  the  very  worst  possible — perhaps  one  mighl^ 
say  the  very  most  impossible — occupation  for  a  critic ;  and 
while  Quinet  was  often,  Michelet  was  almost  always,  in  quest— 
of  the  variety  and  the  sub-variety  of  nest.  ^| 

The  temperament  of  Victor  Hugo  ^  was  perhaps  as  uncritical 
a  one  as  any  man  ever  possessed,  or  as  ever  possessed  any 
man :  but  the  strength  of  his  genius  was  such  that 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  confer  mastery,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  on  its  various  literary  applications.  When  the  sins 
of  temperament  had  become  besetting  and  habitual,  and  the 
genius  was — in  this  respect,  nob  others — a  little  failed,  hia 
criticism  became  scarcely  more  than  a  curiosity ;  when  the  genius 
was  stilt  in  its  prime,  and  the  temperament  had  not  broken 
through  all  control,  it  is  sometimes  of  a  very  notable  character, 

1  Edd.  so  numerous    that  rofereoce       helpful:  the  ori^nal  dates  of  importjuit 
to  particular  one^  would  be  very  little       work«  will  be  upecified. 
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William  Skaktsptare^  is  the  best  text-book  of  the  later  and 
worse  state;  the  Prefaces  to  the  Cromwdl-  to  the  Orientcdca? 
and  the  Litt^nUure  tt  Philosopkie  MiUes*  of  the  earlier  and 
better.  To  take  the  worst  first,  though  there  are  fine  things 
in  the  Skaktsptare  book^ — there  could  not  fail  to  be,  seeing 
that  it  was  written,  tn  regardant  Poc^au,  by  Victor  Hugo, — 
and  though  a  sort  of  aura  of  the  right  Romantic  fury  still 
breathes  through  it,  it  has  uothing  of  criticism  except  a 
splendid  concionatory  harangue  to  admiration  of  the  best 
things,  and  a  great  deal  of  Hugonisni  nearly  at  its  worst. 
The  colossal  confidence  in  ignorance,  which  made  the  poet  a 
luughing-stock  to  his  enemies,  permits  him  to  observe  (in 
arguing  that  England  never  knew  her  Shakespeare  till  Voltaire 
taught  her  better)  that  Dryden  parla  de  S.  une  fois  pour  U 
declarer  hors  cCusayc.  It  would  be  a  good  examination  question, 
WlUUm  "Translate  into  the  French  of  Hugo  'the  largest 
Shake-  and  most  universal  soul,*  &c,,"  and  the  dictionary 
*^'**^  resulting  would  be  quite  a  useful  cipher  -  code. 
Elsewhere  you  have  the  usual  page-long  strings  of  names, 
the  usual  staccato  sentences,  punctuated  with  turns  and  ewt9, 
and  stripped  of  articles  and  particles,  the  usual  abuse  of 
England  (whose  life  for  one  thing  that  she  did,  in  giving 
Victor  Hugo  refuge,  he  will  yet  not  wholly  take),  and  also 
the  usual  bursts  of  verbal  and  imaginative  inspiration  which 
give  us  the  petite  fi^vre  cMhralc,  and  make  us  excuse,  forget, 
welcome  any  nonsense,  any  bad  taste,  even  any  bad  blood. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said,  or  shall  say,  is  to  be  construed  as 

implying  contempt  of  the  remaining  critical  works  of  Hugo. 

Lltt<:-r»ture  ^"  ^^®  Contrary.  "  Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Drydcn" 

et  Philo-      which  Swift  said  in  scorn,  may  be  adapted  here  in 

•°P^****         utter  seriousness.     And  the  student  who  wishes  to 

know  must  read  the  whole  of  Litt&ature  et  Philosophie  MiUu 

— that  curious  collection  of  the  poet's  critical  and  other  work 

from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  age  of  thirty-two.     The  gods 

do  not  grant  to  any  man  to  be  a  good  critic  at  seventeen  ;  but 

they  do  grant  to  a  Victor  Hugo  not  to  be  a  negligible  writer 

at  any  time.     In  the  "Journal  of  a  Young  Jacobite*'  of  1819  ; 

'  186<.  »  1827.  *  1828.  *  18.34. 
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in  the  "Opinions  of  a  Revolutionary"  of  1830;  in  the  Td^esayt 
Hamnl ;  above  all,  when  the  poet-critic  was  a  little  over  age, 
in  the  articles  on  Scott  aiid  Voltaire,  ou  Lamennais  and  Byroh, 
on  Mirabeau  and  Dovalle,  there  is  matter  which  might  have 
made  twenty  critics;  though  it  did  not  please  the  Fates  that 
it  should  actually  make  one.  These  things  are  a  very  open 
allegory ;  there  should  not  be  any  need,  and  there  is  certainly 
here  no  space,  to  interpret  them.^ 

If  Victor  Hugo  had  written  no  criticism  but  WiUiavi  Sh 
speart,  I  think  I  should  have  put  him,  as  I  have  put  Bal 
in  a  note,   and   left   him    otherwise   alone,   out 
respect,    not    of    persons,    but    of    tlie   divinity   of 
poetry.     The  two   Prefaces  chat  I  have  selected — 
there  are  others,  but  these  will  suffice  us — would  have  given 
him  a  substantive  place  here,  if  lie  had  written  no  poetry  at 
all.     That  to  Croviiodl  is  the  longer,  the  more  elaborate,  and 
much  the  more  famous:  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  reallv 
quite  so  important  ns  the  later  and  shorter  to  the  Orir/UaJa. 
In  the  first,  with  a  proud  humility  which  retains  a  little  more 
of  the  noun,  if  it  has  not  much  leas  of  the  adjective,  than  tho 
undisguised   arrogance  of  the   later  work,   Hugo,   while   pro- 
fes^^Lug  not  to  defend  himself  at  all,  and  to  regard  tlie  Classic 
V,  Komantic  debate  as  practically  fought  out  and  over,  as  a 
fact  fights  the  whole  battle  once  more.     It  is  observable  that 
the   word  "  art "   without  being  made   exactly   the   battle-crj', 
recurs  again  and  again  throughout  the  piece,  and  is,  in  fact, 
its  dominant.     But  he  has  a  theory  of  poetry,  not  so  very 
didi^rent  in  outline  frtira  that  of  the  "Goliaths  classiques,"  of 
wliuui  he  affects  nut  so  much  as  to  take  notice.     Man  and 
poetry  woke  in  primitive  times;  when  man  is  singing  he  is 
close  to  God ;  and  the  rest  of  it.    The  voice  is  unmistakably 
Hugo's,   but   the   forms   of   thought   which   it  chaoses   might 
almost  be  eighteenth,  or  even  seventeenth,  century.      They 
work  out  the  conclusion  that  Epic  +  Lyric  =  Dram  a — the  latter 
being  largely  dealt  with  to  show  the  rise  of  Comedy  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Grotesque.     Already  we  get  Hugo's  name-triads 


'  There  is  a  very  curious  and   in- 
tereatiog  half -palinode,  half-explana- 


tion, as  to  "  art-for-art "  here,  which  is 
worth  noUng. 
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vng  at  us  (to  use  one  of  hia  beloved  Spanish  comparisons) 
e  bdas.     There  is  a  great   deal  about  Shakespeare.      The 
Two"  Unities — Hugo  has  extended  his  grace  to  the  original 
ne — of  Time  and  Place  are  too  absurd  to  be  spoken  of :  but 
hey  art  spoken  of  and  shown  to  be  absurd.     A  passage  on 
miles,  models,  and  imitations  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of 
%he  whole,  though  it  comes  the  best  part  of  a  centurj  after 
Xessing.     There  is  an  excommiiuicalion  of  Delille  (very  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  the  glorification  by  Joubert,  whose 
own  theory  of  poetry  fits  Hugo  as  well,  as  it  fits  Delille,  to  ««, 
strangely),  leading  to  some  remarks  oti  Crovvwdl  itself,  which 
have  but  minor  interest,  and  a  notable  conclusion  on  Criticism. 
There  is  here  more  dignity  than  in  tliose  remarks  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  indulge  later,  when    lie   drew  upon   himself  the 
dignified  reproof  of  M.  Nisard :  and  they  contain  some  really 
good  observation  on  False  Taste,  old  and  new,  a  well-founded 
denunciation    of    critique    by   rule   and   kind,    by   faults    and 
beauties,  and  a  fiual  protest  against  mere  Authority, 

The  piece  is  of  great  interest  even  now  :  and  one  can  readily 
understand  the  immense  ititlueuce  it  must  have  bad  as  a 
manifesto.  But  it  is  injured  by  its  length,  by  its  want  of 
method,  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  tlie  two  dissonances 
above  indicated.  Tliat  the  poet  should  fight  pro  donio  sua  is 
natural,  desirable,  laudable :  but  why  are  we  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  constant  assertion  of  a  lofty  indiUerence  ?  It  is  again 
natural,  desirable,  laudable,  that  he  should  fight  the  general 
Romantic  prize — there  was  every  possible  justification  for  it. 
But  why,  again,  the  pretence  of  not  troubling  himself  about 
any  such  business,  and  of  the  business  being  really  over  ? 

The  Preface  to  the  Orientales  escapes  all  these  objections 

and,  short  as  it  is,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  piece 

amdthat      ^^  criticism  that  Hugo  has  left,  while  it  is  also  the 

to  tu  boldest,  the  clearest,  the  least  hampered  with  tricks 

Oneatalet.  ^^^  mannerisms,  the  most  serious,  the  most  really 

dignified.      In   it   he  "goes   straight  for   the  jugular."^      He 

questions,  and  denies  point-blank,  the  right  of  the  critic  to 

interrogate  the  poet  on  his  choice  of  subject  or  of  treatment 

'  r.  4Up.i  L  272*  note. 
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€U  all,  "L'ouvrage  eat-il  boa  on  est-il  mauvais:  voil^.tout 
le  domaine  de  la  critique."  Here  we  come  again  to  one  of 
the  epoch-making  sentences,  one  of  the  great  jalons  of  critical 
history.  No  aucieut  had  ever  dared  to  say  it  Patrizzi  had 
said  it,  hardly  knowing  what  he  had  said.  The  German  and 
English  Romantics  had  cast  about  it,  implied  it,  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  it,  or  somethinij;  like  it ;  but  never  posed 
it  plumply  as  the  Charter  of  Literature.  And  Hugo  does  not 
leave  it  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  it,  or  half-ignorant  what  it 
means.  He  turns  it  over  and  over,  so  as  at  each  turn  to 
give  a  fresh  blow  to  the  Neo-classics.  Never  mind  the  means 
employed :  ask  how  they  are  employed.  There  are  no  good 
or  bad  subjects  in  poetry:  there  are  only  good  or  bad  poets. 
Everj^thing  is  a  subject.  Poetry  is  a  country  of  univereal 
suffrage :  examine  how  the  artist  has  worked,  not  why.  Art 
has  nothing  to  do  with  gags,  leading-strings,  handcuffs:  he 
may  go  where  he  list,  believe  as  he  list,  do  wliat  he  lists. 
Kind,  story,  space,  time,  fashion,  all  are  at  his  choice 

And  then,  amplifying  more  particularly  the  phrase  about  the 
limits  of  art,  Hugo  has  one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  finest 
passages  of  exuberant  prose,  expressing  the  wish  to  make  bis 
poetry  like  a  Spanish  city — half  oriental,  half  mediaBval — and 
finislies  very  briefly  with  some  words  on  his  actual  book. 

This  is  the  real  clou^  the  central  decisive  point  of  Hugoni*^ 

and  indeed  of  all  lioniantic,  criticism.    "Nevermind  the  8ul>' 

CapUal       J^^^»  ^^®  kind,  anything  of  that  sort:  is  the  treats 

position tif  ment  good?"  is  practically  the  gospel  of  moder#^ 

*^'    as  opposed  to  ancient,  of  Romantic  as  opposed  ^4^ 

Classical,  criticism.     Of  course,  like  alt  hard-and-fast  proposi  ^^^    ' 

tions  and  prescriptions  as  to  things  that  are  not  hard-and-fasti^-"'^  ' 

and  especially  like  all  controversial  propositions  and  aggressiv^^^ 

prescriptions  of  all  kinds,  it  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth^^  ^\\ 

and  it  does  not  even  contain  uothin'j  but  Uie  truth.     If  it  b^^^  ' 

construed  in  the  sense  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  auothe^,^^   ' 

it  may^  and  probably  will,  lead  wrong.     If  it  be  taken  to  mean  -^2 

that  even  the  experience  of  our  two  thousand  five  hundred 

years  (or  whatever   it   is)  of  literature  does   not   show   that 

some  subjects  are  so  much  more  difficult  and  thankless  than 


886 


eis  that  they  are  practicaUy  impossible,  it  will  entice  the 
t  to  useless  anil  probably  dangerous  experiment.     But  then, 

E^th  reasonable  people^  it  does  not  nieau  either  of  these  things. 
is  in  reality  a  defensive  much  more  than  an  offensive  pro- 
sition, — a  protest  which  must  be  allowed  in  any  Court  of 
[istorical  Criticism  against  the  Classic  and  especially  the  Neo- 
iasaic  notion  of  a  pi'ioi^i  classification  of  Subject  and  Kind^ 
ad  of  referring  to  this  instead  of  considering  the  work  first. 
TV  I  have  known  objection  takeu  to  the  use — at  least 

"work."  the  frequent  use — of  this  word  "work"  in  literature, 
Dd  as  to  literature.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  of  a  shibholeth  : 
lit,  I  think,  a  valuable  one.  No  one  who  uses  it  intelligently 
\  likely  to  forget  that  it  is  the  u^rk,  the  worki';?^,  the  art,  not 
lie  material,  that  he  is  to  look  to  first.     And  Victor  Hugo, 

Lthe  document  before  us,  was  practically  tlie  first  to  enjoin 
1  duty  with  authority  and  conviction. 

Wfe  may  pass  appropriately  to  his  most  distinguished  op- 
t  and  his  most  enthusiastic   disciple  in  regard  to  this 


The  memories  of  a  reviewer,  however  hard  he  may  have 

led  to  do  his  duty,  are  apt  to  lodge  in  a  tomb  from  which 

Ni^tni'     ^^^^^  grow  more  briers  than  roses.     It  is  not  the 

hU  M^l    most   unpleasant  of    the   thoughts   of   the   present 

writer  on  his  own  reviewing  period  that  the  ^gH 

iinia'^  of  M.  Ddsirt'  Nisard  enabled  him,  not  quite  too  late, 

revise,  in  the  right  direction,  his  opinion  of  their  author. 

lere  needed,  and  there  needs,  no  grovelling  palinode — Nisard 

11  seemed,  ami  still  seems  to  me,  to  have  taken  on  the  whole 

wrong  side  in  criticism.     And  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 

reproach  (which  was  brought  against  him  and  which  he 

[eavoured   to  refute,  almost  as  late  as   the  publication  of 

Sonmia  itself,  by  boldly  and  wisely  reprinting  his  early 

of  having  "burnt  what  he  had  adored"  was  quite 

tjast.     But   in   these   last  utterances   there  was  a  singular 

ity,  justice,  and  good  taste,  contrasting  rather  fortunatel}' 

unfortunately,  according  to  the  side  on  which  one  looked, 

ith  the  insolences  which  Hugo  had  permitted  himself  during 

1  Pmru.  1894. 
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the  senile  apotheosis  of  his  fifteen  years*  restoration  after 
the  Annee  Terrible.  And  one  saw — as  indeed  one  always 
had  seen  more  or  less — that  wliatever  had  been  faulty  in  M. 
Nisard's  earlier,  but  not  earliest  judgments,  had  been  the  result 
of  an  undue,  an  exclusive,  a  not  quite  intelligently  catholic 
devotion  Lo  justice,  dignity,  good  taste.  There  have  been 
greater  men  who  had  worse  gods. 

If  one  did  not  know  how  very  differently  personal  matters 
strike  the  person  and  the  not-person,  it  might  be  surprising 
^mEmmv  ^^  *  reader  of  the  reprinted  Essais  sur  le  Roman- 
Bur  le  Ho-   ti»7)H  ^  that  M.  Xisard  should  have  in  any  way  com- 
mantisme.   pjj^j,^^^   ^^    ^j^g    charge   of    burning   what    he   had 
adored.     Tho  first  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  articles 
dating  from   1829  to   1831 — on   Hugo,  Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve^ 
Lauiurtine,  and  even  Musset.     They  are  very  good  articles; 
they  are,  I  think,  better  criticism   than   Sainte-Beuve's  own 
was   at   this   time:    but,   though   they   are   not   wildly   ultra- 
Romantic,  they  in  each  and  every  case — even  in  that  of  Musset 
himself — take  the  side  and  the  defence  of  the  innovators.     It 
is    true  that  there  is,   towards  the  last,  a   momentous  and 
germinal  doubt  whether  there   is   not  something  excessive  in 
Hugo — wlietlier  there  is  not  dc  trop. 

And  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  part,  written  in  1838, 
the  critic  announces  his  conversion  in  terms  which  admit  of 
no  dispute.  He  speaks  of  his  rdov.r  attx  doctrines  classiqu^s, 
he  says  that  he  has  "ranged  liimself,"  that  he  "climbs  back, 
with  discouraged  and  dragging  step,  the  road  that  he  had  run 
down  in  his  intoxication."  Metaphor  for  metaphor,  has  tliis 
much  change  to  give  or  to  receive  from  that  of  "  burning  the 
adored  "  ?  And  the  substance  of  the  remainder  bears  this  out. 
Much  in  the  manifeeto  Conirr.  la  Literature  Facile  is  quite 
true — not  merely  of  1830:  and  the  subsequent  controversy 
with  Jules  Janin  is  not  idle  or  one-sided.  But  as  for  the 
articles  on  Hugo  hitnself  which  follow,  an  innocent  person 
might  Nuppose  them  to  have  been  written  by  quite  another 
M.  Nisard  than  the  author  of  those  above  referred  to.  The 
Chants  dii  Crt^cscule,  we  are  told,  "  ont  acheve  de  desesperer  les 

»  Paria,  1891, 
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a'rais  de  M.  V.  H."  (They  contain,  let  it  be  remembered, 
NajioUoii  II.)  There  is  a  caracUre  de  dicadence  in  them.  His 
prose  has  a  better  chance  than  his  verse.  His  7iwrt  litt&aire 
is  prochaine  (so  near,  in  fact^  that  he  wrote  the  Ligcnde  de& 
SUdts  twenty,  and  published  the  Quatre  VenU  de  i'Esprit 
more  than  forty  years  later). 

Yes!  M.  Nisard  was  burning  what  he  had  adored;  but  it  is 
fair  to  admit  that  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life  he  adored  what 
he  had  certainly  never  burned.  His  most  famous  work,  the 
Histoire  de  la  LitUrature  Fran^aise,^  is  written  in  rigid  con- 
finement to  the  Classical  house,  with  fresh  windows  opened, 
indeed,  so  that  the  critic  could  see  the  glory  of  Shakespeare 
and  others  outside,  but  with  a  strict  regulation  that  nothing 
el  tail  be  changed  in  the  furniture  and  regulations  within.  The 
capital  studies  of  Latin  Poets,  the  miscellaneous  literary  work — 
professorial  and  other — are  all  the  consistent  utterances  of  a 
luau  who  has  pulled  himself  up  on  the  edge  (or  a  little  over 
the  edge)  of  a  precipice,  and  has  resolved,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  to  walk  steadily  in  the  other  direction.  Ko  article  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  is  at  once  juster  and  more  acute  than  that  on 
M.  yisard's  History,  with  its  exposition  of  the  way  in  which 
the  critic-historian  has  constructed  an  a  priori  theory  of  the 
French  literary  genius,  and  has  written  hie  history  accordingly 
— accepting  and  eulogising  those  writers  who  illustrate  his 
conception,  neglecting  or  denouncing  those  who  run  counter  to 
it.  And  the  conception  itself  is  formed  altogether  according  to 
the  second  manner  of  viewing — tiie  view  according  to  which  Zcs 
Chants  du  Cr^pxiseule  is,  in  another  sense,  a  song  of  approach- 
ing night  M.  Nisard  tells  us  that  his  conversion  was  effected 
during  a  visit  to  England,  and  under  the  influence  of  Homer 
and  La  Fontaine.  Surely  never  was  there  such  a  singular 
instance  of  aimilia  siviUibus  in  literature ;  nor  has  the  country 
of  Shakespeare — where,  by  the  way,  Tennyson  and  Browning 
had  just  brought  out  their  first  books — ever  exercised  a  more 
remarkable  influence  upon  a  studious  visitor. 

By  whatever  process,  M.  Nisard  had  become  a  confirmed 
ant  i- Roman  tic,  and  such  he  remained  to  the  end.    He  is  one 

^  Begun  in  1844,  Sniahed  Id  1861,  and  often  reprinted. 

vou  nt  Y 
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of  the  best  of  the  breed :  learned,  consi&teut,  courageous, 
courteous  withal,  as  the  critic  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered "scholarly"  too  seldom  is.  But  he  has  given  liimself 
up  to  an  idol :  he  will  not  take  the  Work  as  the  Work  pre- 
sents itself,  and  judge  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  And  the 
result  is  inevitable. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reprinted  Essais^  with  great  temper 
and  in  excellent  taste,  practically  confesses  M.  Nisard's  weak- 
77^i>  culpa  i^6S3  as  a  critic.  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  old 
maxima.  «  faults-and- beauties "  method,  joined  to  the  moral 
heresy.  Victor  Hugo,  he  says,  was  a  man  with  very  grave 
moral  faults.  He  was :  and  what  is  more,  these  moral  faults 
were  of  a  singularly  disenchanting  kind.  Further,  Victor 
Hugo*s  works  are  full  of  faults  not  merely  moral.  They  are; 
and  sometimes  these  faults  are  almost  inconceivable.  But 
what  M.  Nisard  forgot  is  that  the  critic,  like  the  miner,  is 
finally  concerned  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  poetic  gold 
whicli  a  poet — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  literary  gold  which  any  man  of  letters — will  yield- 
No  matter  that  it  lies  in  a  petstilential  neighbourhood ;  no 
matter  that  you  have  to  smelt  out  quartz,  aud  far  worse  and 
uglier  things  than  quartz,  to  get  it.  Is  the  gold  there  ?  That» 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  question.  Now,  in  Hugo  the  gold  is 
there ;  it  is  there  not  by  pennyweights,  not  by  ounces,  uot  by 
pounds,  but  by  hundredweights  to  the  ton.  And  the  critical 
process,  if  only  it  be  perfected,  is  after  all  not  so  laborious  as 
the  process  of  stamps  and  cyanide;  the  critic  himself  is  not 
susceptible  to  wild  beasts  and  malaria.  Gold  or  no  gold  ?  much 
gold  or  little  ?  these  are  his  true  questions.  M.  Nisard  could 
not  see  them.  Tlie  gold  must  be  ready  smelted  to  a  certain 
orthodox  French  standard ;  it  must  be  even  brought  in  ingots, 
or  ready  worked  into  jewellery,  according  to  pattern.  Other- 
wise he  would  uot  have  it.  Aud  of  the  many  critics  that  have 
been,  are,  will  be,  like  unto  him,  he  was  after  all  one  of  the 
best, 

France — I  have  been  told  frequently  of  late,  aud  even  not 
80  very  late,  years — has  forgotten  her  Th^^ophile  Gautier.  And 
some   of  the  voices  have  generally  said  that  she   has  been 
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quite  right  in  doing  so,  whether  urg*id  to  the  forgetfulness 
by  serious  argumeuta  such  as  those  of  M.  lilniile 
Fagiiet  (whom,  though  I  differ  with  him  not  seldom, 
I  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  here  of  saluting  with  all 
possible  respect  as  an  adaxirable  critic,  and  to  whom  I  could 
almost  pay  the  doubtful  compliment  of  wishing  that  he  were 
dead  in  order  that  I  might  discuss  him  fully),  or  by  the  mere 

B  impertinences  of  quite  trivial  folk.  I  have  never  seen  the  least 
reason  to  change  my  own  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  "Th<?o" 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  (with  some  pecca- 

B  dillos)  estimable  men  of  letters  of  the  whole  French  century^ 
but  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  men  of  letters  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  in  romance  and  in  travel-writing,  in  miscellanies  and 
in  criticism.  He  was  not  greatest  in  the  function  which  here 
concerns  us,  but  he  was  great.  The  common  complaint  that 
he  was  too  good-natured,  though  it  may  have  some  faint  colour, 
ia  mainly  a  blunder  and  the  son  of  a  blunder — that  is  to  say, 

Iof  the  notion,  far  too  often  encouraged  by  critics  themselves, 
that  the  critic  is  a  schoolmaster,  whose  business  is  to  say 
nothing  but  "Blockhead!"  and  "Sit  down!"  and  "Come  to 
me  after  school!"  Wut  the  comparative  ill-luck  which 
pursued  him,  and  forced  him  always  to  write  for  bread,  partly 
turned  him  away  from  pure  literary  criticism,^  and  some- 
B  tdnies  made  him  write  smooth  but  not  very  signiticant  things 
to  please,  though  never  at  the  cost  of  friendship  and  principle. 
Much  that  he  wrote  is  not  reprinted  ;  he  could  not  ofibrd, 
like   M.   de   Pontmartin,  for  instance,   to  "embook"  all   his 

■  JeuilUtoTUt,  Yet  certain  volumes  of  his  printed  works,  the 
GroUsques,  the  Uistoire  da  RovuoUisine,  and  its  companion  the 
Portraits  Contemporauia,  with  some  separate  articles,  prefaces, 

I&c,  will  give  us  good  matter  to  indite  oL- 
"Th^o"  has  not  been  a  favourite  with  the  grave  and  pre- 
cise sort  among  our  fellowship  as  a  rule :  yet,  if  they  could 


'  lu  hU  later  days,  too,  the  very  dis* 
^ust  It  being  himself  kepi  from  pro- 
ducing litenture  kept  him  from  deal- 
ing with  it,  ftnd  threw  him  upon  the 
tbe&trical  and  artuitic  subjects  in  wliich 
b«  had  indeeda  great,  but  ouly  asecoad* 


ary,  interert. 

-  There  nre  some  very  noteworthy 
thiuga  iu  the  early  articles  recovered 
and  reprinted  po«tbumou0ly  in  Futaitis 
ci  £aux-ForUs(VhtU:  11(90). 
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be  consistent,  they  should  at  least  admire  him  for  his  own 
„.    .  consistency,  and  for  the  fact  that,  from  the  very 

"  Art  for  '  first  to  the  very  last,  his  criticism,  apparently 
AH'a  aakct**  qq  impressionist  and  occasional,  was  conducted  on 
au  almost  riuid  —  on  a  quite  logical  and  well 
co-ordinated  —  theory.  This  theory  was  the  famous  one  of 
"L'Art  pour  I'Art/'  with,  for  inseparable  companion,  the 
doctrine  that  tlu^  instrument,  the  medium,  tlie  vehicle,  almost 
the  constituent  of  literary  art,  is  the  Word,  the  beautiful 
word,  furnished  with  its  beauty  by  light  and  colour,  by  sound 
and  form,  and  developing  it  by  skilful  and  laborious  arrange- 
ment, selection,  and  rejection.  As  for  the  major  theory  (the 
formulation  of  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Hugo  him- 
self, and  was  admitted  by  him  as  late  as  William  Shakt- 
spcar€,  but  with  an  important  qualification,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  disclaimer,  as  to  its  range  and  meaning)  I 
have  already  said,^  though  I  see  that  some  critics  have  not 
observed  the  observation,  that,  especially  with  the  addition 
**  Art  for  Art's  sake  o«/y,"  it  is  at  best  but  a  half  truth, 
and  may  be  a  full  half  "error  and  curse."  And  we  all 
know  to  what  sort  of  whole  a  half  truth  constantly  turns. 
Art,  after  all,  is  a  means :  and  "  means  for  means'  sake 
only/'  if  nob  nonsense,  is  at  any  rate  sense  very  incomplete. 
But  it  was  necessary,  and  it  was  almost  desirable,  that  the 
exaggeration  should  be  formulated,  because  of  the  incessant 
intrusion  of  the  opposite  theories,  which  are  scarcely  even 
^uir^-truths,  that  all  depends  on  the  subject,  that  art  must 
serve  morality,  and  the  like.  As  for  the  second  doctrine 
above  formulated,  I  need  not  say  that,  with  Longinus  and 
with  Dante,  I  accept  it  absolutely  and  sans  phrase.  To  both 
doctrines,  however,  to  the  more  disputable  as  to  the  less, 
Gautier  flew  at  first,  and  clung  at  last,  not  more  in  the  pro- 
vocative youthfuluess  of  tlie  Preface  to  Mcuhmcfisdk  de  Maupin 
than  in  the  famous  and  exquisite 


"Oui,  I'oeuvre  aort  plus  belle" 

of  £mauo:  et  Cam^es,  many  years  afterwards,  or^in  conversation 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  ly. 
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ud  writing,  more  than  as  many  years  later  still.  The  first 
an  eager  and  paaaionate  sermon  on  the  doctrine  by  a  fervent 
ophyte;  the  second,  its  mature  embodiment  in  imperishable 
©rse  by  a  master.  Both  together  leave  very  little  to  be  said 
m  the  matter  save  the  single  word  "Read!" 
At  any  rate,  what  has  to  be  said  on  them  by  way  of  comment 
longs  rather  to  Interchapter  and  Conclusion  than  to  this 
^^i-^^ .  place,  where  we  are  busy  with  Gautier's  ajjpiiciiLion 
Oro-  of  his  doctrines.  The  next  considerable  document 
"**•  to  the  Preface  just  noticed  is  the  Grotesfpus  of  1844, 
delightful  book.  After  all  that  has  been  written  since  on 
illon,  one  comes  back  to  it  about  him.  Scalion  de  Virbluneau 
d  some  others  are  mere  hors-d'osuvre,  agreeable  enough,  but 
more.  The  pUcc  de  resistance  of  the  book  is  the  long,  ardent, 
t  at  the  same  time  humorous  (Theo  was  one  of  the  few 
dubitable  humourists  that  Prance  can  boast)  vindication  of 
e  critic's  namesake,  Tht^ophile  de  Viaud,  one  of  the  most 
Dckless  of  the  many  luckless  poets  of  genius.  But  Saint- 
mant,  Chapelain,  Scudery,  Scarron,  supply  him  with  occasions 
Or  work  scarcely  inferior  to  the  "  Thdophile."  The  criticism 
^  of  course,  on  the  whale,  avowedly  criticism  of  the  lighter 
ind,  gossip-criticism,  criticism  intended  not  to  disgust  those 
rho  do  not  take  literature  very  seriously.  But  it  is  alao  in- 
snded  to  plea^se  those  who  do :  and  it  does. 

The  various  documents  included  under  the  general  head  of 
(iUoire  du  Jiomaiilisinc  and  Portrait  Coniemporains  are  of 
toiw  da  ^^^y  different  dates,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
bommntUme,  Gautier's  forty  years  of  literary  life.  Being  ranged 
rather  by  subject  than  by  date,^  they  enable  us 
judge  the  singular  evenness  and  continuity  of  his  critical 
pirit.  which  (as  Maxime  Du  Camp,  I  think,  has  urged,  and 
I  myself  have  always  held)  was  systematic  by  tendency  and 
ture,  though  haphazard  on  the  surface.  The  ffistoirf  itself 
as  actually  interrupted  by  the  critic-poet's  death:  and  the 
lasterly  Essay  on  the  French  Poetry  of  the  middle  of  the 
Jentury   (which    should    be    compared    with    Sainte-Beuve's) 


*  But  never,  I  thiuk,  leUhout  date — 
lilcMing  for  which  one  caunot  be  too 


truly  thankful  to  U.  Du  Camp  orfwme- 
body  else. 
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ia  onlj  five  years  before  it:  but  some  of  its  companions  go 
back  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  Portrails  Coiitrmporatju 
recede  to  t!ic  legendary  decade  of  the  'Thirties  theuiselves. 

In  all,  the  same  critical  qualities  are  apparent — a  central 
motive  and  directing  power  of  belief  in  the  two  doctrines 
CinouUv  of  ^^'^^^  above,  but  at  the  same  time  a  system  of 
ftiiciiy  in  gearing,  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to 
Ai«  cndcwn*.  ^^^  ^^^g^  widely  different  subjects,  an  unwearied 
and  rejoicing  faculty  of  appreciation  proper,  an  unrivalle^^ 
ecieuce  of  verse  and  of  descriptive  and  decorative  prose,  an  evel^| 
present  charm,  and,  over  all  and  through  all,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sweet  and  sunny  temper  whicli  it  is  so  specially  delightful 
and  so  rare  to  find  in  a  competent  critic.  But  for  those  who 
want  sufficient  yet  not  too  copious  examples,  three  long  pieces — 
the  article  on  French  Poetry  above  mentioned,  the  "  Balzac  "  of 
1858  (which  M.  Moutegut,  I  think,  has  justly  called  mugniji4pi€), 
and  the  Introduction  to  the  posthumous  edition  of  Baudelaire 
in  1867 — will  do  excellently.  Between  them  they  would  fill  a 
not  so  very  small  volume,  and  there  would  be  hardly  a  pa^e  in 
that  volume  destitute  of  the  merits  just  enumerated,  and  others 
to  boot.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  greatest  example  extant  of 
reviewing,  brought  suh  specie  (EternUaiis^  and  made  really  higher 
criticism.  From  the  L^goide  des  SUcles  (and  remember  what 
Gautier  writing  on  Hugo  meant  under  the  Second  Empire  I) 
to  the  Odrs  Funambulest/ttes,  from  Potvies  EvaTigMvpies  to  Flturs 
du  Mai,  on  scores  of  poets  and  books  of  poetry  besides,  he  finds 
always  the  suitable,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  always  the  admirable 
word  to  say*  On  Balzac  and  Baudelaire  alike — great  as  is  the 
alteration  of  palette,  and  viewiug-glass,  and  style  of  handling 
that  the  two  require — he  shows  alike  that  "impeccability," 
that  "  perfect  magic  in  letters,"  which  the  younger  of  his  subjects 
had  ascribed  to  him,  I  do  not  know  any  critic  who  deserves 
the  older  and  now  strangely  altei-ed  epithet  of  *' candid"  (iL 
"amiably  just")  better  than  Gautier:  but  his  amiability  w 
never  indulged  at  the  expense  of  his  justice.  And  perhaps  it 
needs  nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  this  fact  to  express, 
fTvv€T olai,  the  infinite  resources  of  his  skill  in  thought  and 
phrase.  , 


SAINT-MARC    GIRAfiDlN.  343 

Saint- Marc  Girardin  ^  (who  was  three  or  four  years  older 
:han  Sainte-Beuve,  and  outlived  him  by  four  or  five)  has,  in 
\Saini'Marc  ^  reference  above,  been  coupled  wit!i  Villeraaiii,  and 
Otrardtn,  t^g  resemblance  both  of  career  and  of  critical  quality 
[is  rather  strong.  Both  were  politicians,  both  professors,  and 
both  played  their  double  part  after  a  fashion  to  which  there  are 
few  parallels  in  English  history,  and  those  few  not  very 
encouraging.  But  Saint-Marc  Girardin  was  a  really  consider- 
able person  in  politics — not  least  in  the  very  last  days  of  his 
life,  when,  in  the  National  Assembly,  charged  with  the  recon- 
stitution  of  France  after  the  Prussian  War,  he  was  a  strong 
monarchical  and  Orleanist  partisan.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
our  chief  texts  are  his  Cours  de  Litt&aiure  Dramatique  and  his 
Esaais  de  IMUrature  et  de  Morale^  whicli  appeared  in  succession  ' 
Kabout  the  middle  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  frankly  and  plumply  that  he  is  one  of 
our  (or  perhaps  it  were  better  not  to  avoid  the  mot  haissahU, 
and  say  "my")  disappointments.  I  did  not  read  him  very 
early,  and  had  a  very  fair  conceit  of  him  when  I  began :  but 
I  find  little  to  recommend  in  hiin.^  He  is  emphatically 
**  clever  " ;  must  have  been  a  stimulating  and  effectual  professor ; 
writes  very  well ;  has  a  real  (aud  not,  as  is  rather  common,  a 
painfully  simulated)  combination  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
man  of  the  world.  But  he  does  not  give  me  the  idea  of  having 
had  any  spontaneous,  individual,  love  for  literature,  or  any 
^  original  personal  views  about  it.  He  has  everywhere  the  juste 
Bfiti/iVK,  the  opportunism  of  his  time,  and  his  party,  and  his 
profession.  He  is  uQithei  &  perruqiie  nor  an  ^ckeveU:  he  is,  in 
fact,  an  accomplished  Angel  of  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans. 
And  Time  is  terribly  of  the  Divine  mind  as  to  Laodicea  and 
its  angels. 

■  iloreover,  his  method  of  dealing  with  Literature,  and 
especially  with  that  dramatic  literature  which  chietly  inter- 
ested  him,  is  of  the  kind  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

'  He  Menu  to  ItAve  caiumUed  \\\m-  (Pam,  184.S). 

wlf  :    hi*  godf&ther*  and   godmothers  '  It  is  fair  to  ««y  that  3AiDte-B«uve'B 

had  becti  cuutcnted  to  call  him  Marc.  rcferencea  tu  liiui  are  not  quit«  trust* 

*  Tlie  C"ur9t  iu  6  voU.  (afterwards  worthy.      There  ww   probably   aome 

),  (PaHs,  1S43  «9.]  ;   the  JTiNiai*,  in  2  jealousy. 
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there  come  few  good  things  —  "De  rAmour  Conjugal  chez 
Shakespeare,"  "Le  Manage  au  Thdiltre  dans  Moli^re,"  "La 
Jalousie"  in  this,  that,  and  the  other.  It  may  be  becacse 
of  that  "barrenness  in  the  philosophic'*  with  which  I  have 
been  charged;  but  these  things  seem  to  me  to  be  learnio^H 
labour  lost.  Study  Othello,  study  Leontes.  study  Posthiiin^^ 
as  much  as  you  like ;  but  to  see  tlie  life,  the  poetry,  ibe 
passion  in  these  live,  poetic,  passionate  men  and  plays,  not 
to  extract  a  dead  essence  in  a  bottle  and  label  it  "Jealousy 
in  Shakespeare  " — or  rather  in  vactco.  Still,  there  are  otheis 
who  have  other  tastes,  and  Saint-Marc  Girardiu's  half  score  d 
editions  prove  it,  and  perhaps  justify  them. 

Gustave  Planche,  on  the  other  hand — a  critic  probably  mud 
less  known  now,  except  vaguely  and  anecdotically,  than  Girardia 
— appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  real  critic,  and  to 
have  raissedj  so  narrowly  that  I  do  not  quite  know 
how  he  missed  it,  bein^r  a  very  fjreat  critia  Probably  it  wm 
q^iia  wm  multum  amabat :  because  he  succumbed  to  that 
fatalest  temptation  of  our  kind  to  scratch  and  scoff  and 
snarl  instead  of  embracing.  Anecdotically,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  probably  well  enough  known — his  passion  for  George 
Sand,  and  hia  odd  ways,  and  especially  that  most  unlucky 
iiiditi'erence  to  clean  linen,  and  cleanliness  generally,  which  be 
shared  with  the  authors  of  the  Song  to  David  and  the  Eamhkr, 
turn  up  in  all  the  books.  He  appears  in  the  Com/dii 
Humainc}  and  the  more  extreme  Hugolaters  shudder  or  stonu 
at  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  Hugo.  But  I  rather  doubt  whether 
many  people  read  his  criticism  now.- 

Yet  it  deserves  reading  thoroughly :  and  it  is  only  a  pity 
that  there  is  not  more  of  it  easily  accessible.  That  Planch^ 
Weufht  fif  entirely  avaids  the  quest  of  the  mare's-nest  cannot? 
hi9  criticUm,  ]y^  g^id  ;  but  some  varieties  of  that  curious  sfiructare- 
are  very  tempting  even  to  good  critics.     He  may  be  thought 

^  An  CUude  Vignon  in  Beatrix.  tterj^  Prati^u^   (1865)— An   out  of 

^  Pftrt  of  liift  collected   work   dciilH  print.     The  copicn  I  poueu  conrist  of 

with  Art.     The  rest — PortmiU  LitUr-  PoHrnxlt    L\iUm\Tt*y    2    vols.    (IWii, 

m'rff*    (1836-48),    Nourrmw    Portraits  1854),   aad    Nouvmux  P,   I,,   2  »oK, 

Littirairci    (1654),     and     £tudes    #ur  1855. 
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to  have  found  or  built  a  famous  one  in  the  discovery  that 
the  three  egregious  books  of  the  excellent  Henry  Mackenzie, 
instead  of  being  Sterne  jditsi  Rousseau,  watered  down  with  quant, 
siiff,  of  artificial  tears,  are  "a  sorrowful  and  unique  hymn  on 
the  insufficiency  and  obscurity  of  actual  life."  the  "  confeRsion  of 
an  immaculate  soul."  One  thinks  of  the  entire  press^aug  lift- 
ing up  its  voice  and  weeping  at  the  noble  conduct  of  old 
Edwards,  and  the  like,  and  one  marvels — but  not,  in  ray 
case  at  least,  contemptuously.  It  is  perhaps  not  wonderful, 
after  this,  that  Planche,  though  he  admires  Fielding,  cannot 
tolerate  JoruUhan  Wild,  Yet  in  close  context  he  gives  us  taste 
of  his  quality  by  a  really  admirable  inquiry — one  of  the  best 
I  know — into  the  difference  of  Drama  and  Novel,  and  the  light 
which  is  thrown  by  and  on  this  difference,  in  regard  to  the 
inferiority  of  Fielding  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  greatness  in 
prose  fiction.  No  one  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  interest 
himself  in  my  views  will  think  that  I  agree  with  Planche 
when  he  holds  that  "  literary  quality  does  not  matter,'*  when 
he  bids  us  seek  "the  will  before  the  inspiration,  the  fatal 
irresistible  idea,'*  He  would  certainly  have  anathematised, 
and  does,  I  think,  somewhere  very  nearly  anathematise  in 
terms,  my  favrmrite  doctrine  of  the  Poetic  Moment.  But 
what  do  such  difi'erences  of  opinion  matter  ?  You  blaze  away 
ac  the  enemy,  but,  if  lie  and  you  be  of  the  right  stamp,  you 
salute  the  soldier. 

And  Planche  (for  all  his  most  unfortunate  objection  to  soap 
and  water)  is,  I  think,  a  *' gentlenmn  of  the  French  Guard." 
a  Black  j}foiisquetairt'  of  the  doughtiest.  His  objection  to  Hugo  ^ 
is  not  in  the  least  fossil  or  stupid.  He  has  a  right  to  it:  it 
ifl  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  deduction  from  his  general  poetic 
creed  and  likings.  No  poet  gives  more  "  poetic  moments  "  than 
Hugo:  and  Planche,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  hold  with  them. 
No  poet  has  more  of  po^sic  vUihh  than  Hugo:  and  Planche 
objects  to  this  poetry  noviinatim,  directly,  again  and  again,  and 
irants  to  go  back  to  that  po^sk  intelligible,  in  which,  it  must 
Iw  admitted,  Victor  would  not  be  quite  so  victorious.  He 
»  P.  L.,  i.  112.181,  ana  N.  P.  A,  i.  193-363,  ooncut  of  Hugo  mticlw. 
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argues — and  I  do  not  know  that  one  can  bo  easily  deny  it 
off-hand    as    point   out    that  it  is   a   dangerous   suggestion   of 
false  issues — that  beauty  of  form  does  sometimes  "appeal  to 
the  very  lowest  passions":   while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  poet 
doit   iovjours    avoir  nne   icUe  pJiilosopkupu,   which   (again   we 
must  confess)  Hugo  very  seldom,  if  ever,  had.     Yet  for  all  this 
he  can  say  plumply,  pour  h  maniement  de  la  langue,  M.  Hugo 
n'a  pas  de  rival,  and  he  admires,  little  as  he  can  have  agreed 
with   mncli   of   it,  that  remarkable   Preface  to  Litt^aturt  tl 
Philo^pkie  MSU^s  on  which  we  have  commented  above.         ■ 
He  is  nothing  if  not  a  daring  critic.     Some  of  us,  who  have 
studied  Trench  Literature  very  long,   would   hesitate   to  tell 
a   Frenchman,   as   Planche   unhesitatingly   tells   Bulwer,'  uol 
merely  that  he  ought  to  be  phis  scrri,  plus  prids,  ct  moii 
vague,  which  is  true  and  within   any  one's   competence,  bi 
inoin^  i7icarrect,  which  from  a  foreigner  seems  going  far.     This 
vtrbaliti/  of  Planche's  is  in  fact  one  of  his  main  notes.     La- 
martine,'  one  might  think,  was  made  for  him  as  a  poet :  and 
he  does  indeed  think  that  Lamartine's  position  is  magnijlquc 
it  incontest^.    But  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  la  gramma\ 
est  sonvent  offens^e  by  the  poet  of  the  MMitfiHons;  that  Viiidicat\ 
se  croise  avec  Civiparfnit  (think   of  the  horror  of  this  crime! 
d  trois  lignes  de  distance ;   that   the  ambitious  Jocdyn  is 
hcan  po^iiu  saiis  compositi&n.  H   sans  style.     It  may  be  more 
surprising   that   he    is    not   cordial    to    Alfred    de  Vigny,    and 
cannot  in  the  least  grasp  Dolorida :  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Vigny's  earlier  work  (the  posthumous  Poems  might  have 
pleased  Planche  better,  had  he  lived  to  sae  them)  is  distinctly 
inclined  to  that  po^sic  visible,  which  the  critic  did  not   like 
because,  I  think,  he  could  not  himself  "see"  it.     It  must  be 
admitted  that  he  "gets  home"  on  Lecontc  de  Lisle*s  Wardour 

Street  Greek — though  I  do  not  know  that  his  sharp  correctiou 

^^B      is  more  fatal  than  ''  Tht^o's  "  mild  one.^  H 

^^^ft  Lastlv.   wp  innv   Tnpnh'nn    thp.    pxtrftinplv  rAmnrknKIp   Tinnor^™ 

t 


que 

] 


Lastly,  we  may  mention   the  extremely  remarkable  paper' 


>  See  X.  P.  i.,  ii.  67  sq, 

«  Who   hu   P.  i..   u   81-112.  and 

N.  P.  I.,  I  45.103. 


'  "  Ce  serait  plus  simple  d'^riiv  eu 
*  i*.  X..L  326-387. 
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Z<--s  Hoi/auUs  Liit&aires,  with  its  notable  classi^cation  of 
ritics  into  those  who  gauge  works  of  literature  (1)  by  compar- 
ing them  with  the  past,  (2)  as  preseut  things  merely,  (3)  by 
looking  to  the  future  and  the  end  that  the  author  proposes 
to  himself.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent 
the  curious  difference  between  this  classification  and  some 
others.  For  Plauche,  near  as  his  terms  may  seem  to  come 
to  it,  does  not  mean,  by  the  criticism  of  his  first  class,  what 
we  mean  by  the  Historic-Comparative  method. 

These  specimens  will,  I  hope,  for  all  their  scrappiness  and 
want  of  context,  give  some  idea  of  the  force,  weight,  acuteness, 
and  intellectual  moment  of  Plaiiche's  criticism.  It  is  not  in 
merely  accidental  and  catalogue  fashion  that  I  have  put  him 
next  to  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  There  is  a  real  and  a  vital  con- 
trast, Planche  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong,  but  what 
he  ^ys  is  coherent;  it  comes  from  a  direct  and  real  examina- 
tion, intensely  interested,  of  the  subject  under  discussion;  it  is 
guided  by  and  supplemented  from  a  body  of  definite  and,  to 
8ome  extent  at  any  rate,  reasoned  literary  preferences  and 
principles.  In  sliort,  once  more,  the  live  contact,  the  true, 
fruitful,  critical  embrace.     It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  wash! 

Of  Magnin  we  need  not  say  so  much,  but  all  that  ia  said  must 
be  good.    A  librarian  for  many,  and  a  professor  for  a  few,  years, 

„  .  he  was,  as  we  have  called  him,  a  pure  scholar,  but 
with  his  erudition  mellowed  and  sweetened  by 
literature.  His  Onyines  dtt  ThMtre  oi  Europe}  written  in  the 
early  days  of  historical  comparative  study  of  media'val  litera- 
ture, is  a  classic  still:  and  his  Causeines  et  M^dilations^  con- 
tain many  things  worth  reading.  He  was  much  interested, 
a^  were  so  many  Frenchmen,  by  the  visit  of  the  English  com- 
pany of  actors,  in  which  Miss  Smithson  was  leading  lady,  to 
Paris :  and  he  was  led  to  study  the  older  English  theatre, 
though  he  misjudges  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and 
rather  staggers  one's  notion  of  the  necessary  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  literature  you  are  criticising,  by 
talking  about  an  English  poem  entitled  'The  Greece"  (not 
»  PfcriB,  1838.  »  2  TolA.,  P»rU,  1843. 
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"Za  €hku"  understand).  But  probably  we  all  do  things  as 
bad  or  worse.  And  at  any  rate,  Magnin,  with  this  work,  his 
OrigiiieBf  the  re-iutroduction  of  modern  readers  to  Hroswitha,^ 
and  other  things,  is  a  protagonist  of  the  historical  and  the 
comparative  in  the  study  of  literature. 

As  we  separated  Beyle  in  a  former  chapter,  so  we  may 
separate  Beyle's  "  most  remarkable  production,"  M^rim^*  in 
this.  His  temperament,  the  very  opposite  in  all 
ways  to  Hugo's,  was  as  critical  ns  Hugo's  was  un- 
critical, and  his  exquisite  style — in  some  n^spects  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  the  French  nineteenth  century — shoitld  have  lent 
itself  to  criticism  with  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  that 
could  never  have  belonged  to  the  merely  plain,  or  to  the  mainly 
"  fulgurous."  But,  as  in  other  ways,  there  was  somethiDg 
suicidal,  or  at  least  self-silencing,  in  this  same  temperament, 
and  Mt-rimee  has  not  left  us  very  much  to  deal  with  liere. 
There  are  numerous  strokes  of  it  in  the  Letters  to  Panizzi  and 
the  Itieonnu€s,  some  of  them  not  unprecious.  We  knew  thjit 
Merimt^e  (ii.  205,  to  Ike  Incnnnue)  would  think  Hugo  *' words 
without  ideas,"  and  recommend  a  dose  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
HS  a  remedy  (why  not  enjoy  both  and  turn  them  to  profit  ?). 
But  it  is  really  inttirestiug  to  find  tlint  he  cannot  like  Baudelaire, 
and  most  of  all  to  tind  his  first  (though  even  then  rather  luke- 
warm) approval  of  Kenan  as  a  brother  in  freethought  lessen- 
ing, till  we  have  the  famous  description — worthy  of  a  Venillot 
who  should  cease  to  be  a  swashbuckler  and  become  a  gentle- 
man of  the  sword — of  the  style  of  the  Vir  de  J<^sits  as  "  the 
deliglit  of  all  the  servant-girls  of  France."  But  Merimi'-e,  like 
some  others  whom  we  have  noticed,  was  drawn  away  by  his 
studies,  no  less  than  by  those  contradictions  of  cynical-senti- 
mental temperament  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from  pure 
literary  crilicisni  to  things  like  History  and  Antiquities,  where 
he  had  not  to  "distrust  himself."  There  may  even  have  been 
some  of  the  Cougrevian  affectation,  which  Voltaire  not  unjustly 


'  Paria,  1846. 

^  If  auy  one  In  inclined — u  aome 
nwy  be— to  apply  to  tbia  book  Meri* 
uk^'b  own  censure  of  Ticknor  and 
other  literary   historians   for   putting 


things  in  merely  because  they  h»ve 
read  them,  let  me  simply  quote  here 
the  uaines  of  Henri  de  Lsl^tuuhe,  of 
Fioreutino,  and  of  Ozanatn,  Cu  wliich 
1  could  add  many  others. 
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rebuked,  in  the  caprice  which  made  him,  as  M.  Blaze  de  Bury* 
says,  "causeur.  t^rudit,  arelii^olo.^ue,  acadi'micien,  senateur,  tout 
ce  qu'on  voulait,  mais  homme  de  lettres !  jamais!"  which 
brought  it  about  that  "avec  lui  la  litterature  ue  venait  que 
par  surcroit."  In  his  published  things  of  the  kind,  Melanges 
Historiqucs  et  Litteraircs?  Portraits  Hist&riques  et  Litterairea^ 
and  the  like,  the  literary  side  is  studiously  kept  down  and  away 
from,  though,  as  we  see  from  the  Letters,  it  was  always  really 
present.  He  imputes  to  Beyle  *  his  own  assumed  detachment 
from  it;  the  review^  of  Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  which  he 
was  80  admirably  qualified  to  write,  is  full  of  traits  going  in 
the  same  direction.  One  is  rather  sorry  to  find  M*5rim^e  sid- 
ing with  those  who  would  have  mediocre  authors  kept  out  of 
literary  histories,  pretending  that  a  man  may  read  too  much 
(lie  was  himself  almost  omnilegent),  that  you  can  understand 
French  seventeenth-century  theatre  (you  cannot)  "without 
having  read  Campistron."  But  this  is  the  fanfaronade  of  a 
modern  Signer  Pococurante,  with  a  difference;  and  in  the 
piece  Merim^e  cannot  help  showing  his  own  critical  sense 
(whether  consistently  or  not)  in  his  demand  for  more  on  the 
early  literature,  in  his  coutempt  of  symbolic  and  Germanising 
explanations  of  Don  Qidcote,  Of  the  two  papers  ®  which,  with 
the  "  Beyle,"  are  the  longest  of  his  literary  essays,  the  *'  Cer- 
vantes" and  the  "  Erautome,"  the  latter  has  a  mere  coda^  the 
briefest  possible,  of  true  literary  criticism,  and  the  former  not 
very  much  of  it.  Even  on  his  beloved  Russians,  Gogol," 
Pouchkine,  Tourgueniefl* — though  tliere  was  bound  to  be  more 
here  in  the  case  of  an  actual  Introduction,  so  to  say,  at  last 
by  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  of  a  new  language  and 
literature — there  is  hardly  so  much,  except  perhaps  on  Pouch- 
kine, as  we  should  expect.  Like  Lockhart,  to  whom  he 
had  a  great  resemblance,  Merimee  hated  "your  d — d  literary 

^  In   the  lotroduution  to  Lettres  ti  '  AJao  iu   the  Portrait*,  where  tlie 


urns    autre    Inconnvt    (Paru, 
p.  xlr. 

«  Third  ed..  Puru,  1878. 

«  Ibid.,  1874. 

*  In  the  PoriruiU. 

*  Id  the  Milangt*. 


1875),       shorter  paper  ou  Nodier  lias  some  ex- 
cellent critioKin. 

^  RAther  nddly  pitchforked  into  the 
CarTnen  volume  ;  tlic  others  are  in  the 
PorirtkiU, 
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man  "  so  much,  and  feared  so  much  to  be  mistaken  for  such  a 
person,  that  he  would  not,  perhaps  at  last  could  not,  be  what 
he  might  have  been  as  a  critic  But  we  could  not  do  without 
the  stories  from  Charles  IX.  to  Lokis,  and  we  can  very  well  do 
without  criticism  from  him.  So  all,  once  more,  is  for  the  best 
— a  reflection  which,  when  made  in  connection  with  M^rim^, 
has  unwonted  piquancy. 


CHAPTER    111. 


GOETHE   AXD   HIS   CONTEMPORARIES. 


HAMA?OI  —  LICHTENBEHO — BBRDER  —  HIS  DHAWBACKS  OP  TEDIOUSSESS, 
HEDAOOOy,  AND  **  METEOROSOPHIA,"  BUT  GREAT  MERITS — THE  *FRArt- 
MKNTE' — THE  *KRIT1SCHE  WALDER  * — THE  *  UJRSACHEN  DES  OESUNKNEN 
GESCHMACK,'  THE  '  IDEEN,'  ETC  — 'AOE-,  COUNTRY-,  AND  RACE-,  CRITI- 
CISM'—SPECOIENS  AND  REUAHKS—WIELAND — GOETHE — THE  'HAIILET' 
CRITICISM,  ETC.— THE  *8PRUCHE  IN  PROSA  * — THE  STERNE  PASSAtiES — 
REVIEW»  AND  NOTICES— THE  *CONVRaSATI0NH '— SOME  MORE  UENERAL 
THINGS  :  GOETHE  ON  SCOTT  AND  BYKON  — ON  THE  BI8T0HIC  AND  COM- 
PARATIVE   R8TIUATE    OP    LITERATURE  —  BUMMINO    UP!    THE    irERITS    OP 

Goethe's  criticism — its  drawback.8  :  too  much  of  ais  aqe — too 

MUCH  A  utilitarian  OF  CULTURE — UNDULY  NKGLECTFCX  OF  LITEKA- 
TCBE  AS  LrrEHATl'KE  —  tiCHlLLER — HIS  -ESTHETIC  DISCOURSES  —  THE 
Bt'ROER   REVIEW — THE  'XENIEN* — THE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GOETHE 

—  THE  *  NAIVE  AND  SENTIMENTAL  POETRY  '—OTHERS  :  bCRGER  — 
BICHTER— THE  *  VORSCHULE  DER  vKSTHETIK'— THE  SO-CALLED  "ROMAN- 
TIC school"— NOVALIS— THE  '  HEINRICH  ' — THE   EARLIER  *  FRAGMENTS' 

THE    LATER  —  HIS    CRITICAL    MAGNIFICENCE — TIECK — THE    8CHLKGELS 

— THEIR  GENERAL  POSITION  AND  DRIFT— THE  '  CHARACTERISTIKEN  ' — 
A.    W.  :    THE    'KRITISCBE    SCHRIFTEN'    of   1828 — ON    V0S8  —  ON    bOROEA 

—  THE  *CRTHKILE,'  ETC. — THE  'VORLE8UNOEN  UBER  PRAMATISCHB 
ECNST  CND  LITEHATUK' — THEIR  INITIAL  AND  OTHER  MERIT— TUB 
SCHLEOELIAN  POSITION— THE  *V0RLESCN0KN  UBER  SCHONK  LITERATUB 
UND  KUNST'— ILLUSTRATED  STILL  MORE  BY  FHIEDHICH  —  UBLAND- 
aCHOBARTH— SOLGER- PERIODICALS.   HiaTOUIES,    ETC. 

TUEKB  is  a  difticuUy  in  writing  about  German  criticism, 
eepecially  in  Lbe  great  period  of  Goethe's  productiveness,  which 
hardly  occurs  in  any  other  department  of  our  subject.  Not 
only  is  there  much  positive  critical  writing  from  all  the  writers, 
great  and  small,  of  the  time,  but  almost  all  the  writing:)  of 
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the  great  ones  are  criticism  of  an  indirect  and  applied  kind. 
The  whole  of  German  Literature  from  ITDO  to  1830  is  a  son 
of  Seminar — a  kind  of  enonuous  and  multifarious  Higher  Edu- 
cation  movement,  pursued,  with  much  more  than  half  conscioas- 
nesa,  by  p>ersou8  often  of  great  talent  and  sometimes  of  great 
genius.  To  gi\'e  an  account  of  all  this  is  impossible :  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  really  improper,  because  much  of  what 
the  Germans  found  out  with  infinite  labour  was  only  what 
nations  more  fortunately  situated  in  regard  to  literary  positioa 
had  inherited,  if  they  sometimes  neglected  their  inheritance. 
But  they  also  found  out  certain  things  which  other  nations 
had  not :  uor  is  it  easy  to  combine  an  indication  of  these 
with  an  account,  full,  but  not  too  full,  of  the  entire  move- 
ment; and  hardly  any  two  persons  are  likely  to  agree  on 
the  point  where  fulness  is  reached  but  running  over  has  not 
begun. 

An  early  and  remarkable  instance  of  this  critical  permeation 
is  Hamaun,^  the  "  Magus  of  the  North."  If  Hamaun  had  been 
any  thing  but  a  German,  superficial  readers  might 
take  hiia  for  a  quack ;  indeed,  as  it  is,  they  have 
done  30,  and  possibly  may  still  do  so.  After  an  early  visit  to 
England — which  was  anything  but  fortunate,  save  that  it 
imbued  him  with  English  literature — and  after  trying  various 
occupations,  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  very 
poor  public  eniploymeut*  He  wrote  large  uuiubera  of  letters 
to  Lindner,  Herder,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  other  persons,  and 
published  many  short  treatises,  of  the  most  miscellaneous  in 
kind,  and  the  most  eccentric  and  occasionally  apocalyptic  in  style 
and  title.  But  he  was  in  reality  as  deadly  a  foe  of  aftectation 
and  sham  as  Carlyle  himself,  who,  no  doubt,  took  not  a  little 
from  him.  His  polemic  with  his  friend,  and  townsman,  and 
"high -honoured  Herr-magister"  Kant  (whom,  however,  on© 
shudders  to  find  elsewhere  described  as  "eiu  guter  homun^ 
cuius")  does  not  concern  us.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  ic^ 


Hat 


*  Si'hri/tcn,  ed.  Roth,  8  vols,  in  9  :  in  any  German  book — a  very   epeci&l 

Berlin,  ld21'42.     The  second  part  of  blessing  in  (the  case  of  «  writer  )ik^ 

tho  eighth  volume  is  wholly  occupied  Hamann. 
by  one  of  the  best  indices  that  I  know 
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[read  a  few  pages  in  his  works  without  coming  across  some 
literary  reference,  more  or  leas  remarkable  when  its  date  is 
Icousidered.  As  early  as  1759  he  writes^  to  Kant  himself,  "Wir 
ifichreiben  fur  ein  Volk  das  Alaler  und  Dichter  fordert " ;  three 
years  later^  he  entitles  two  of  his  quaint  little  pieces  '*  Author 
and  Critic/'  "Reader  and  Critic,"  and  tills  them  with  ironic 
■wisdom.  Earlier  than  these  last,  in  May  17GI,*  he  has  read 
Diderot,  and,  like  Lessing,*  has  discovered  in  and  with  him 
that  rules  are  all  very  well,  but  that  there  is  something  "more 
immediate,  more  intimate,  obscurer,  but  more  certain"  than 
the  Kule. 

He  is  harsh,  but  by  no  means  wholly  unjust  (as  indeed  we 
have  seen),  when  he  finds,  in  The  Elements  of  Critvrism,  "  Mehr 
Worte  und  Weaduugen  als  Sachen " ;  he  knows  Burke ;  and 
he  leaves  his  "  Magus  "-tower  to  discuss  Baretti  and  GoldonL 
Mystic  as  he  is,  he  detects  the  emptiness  of  the  new  ^Esthetic  :** 
and  consistently  champious  direct  perception  of  literary  and 
other  beauty  in  individual  cases.  It  is  admitted  that  his 
Shakespeare  study  ^  transmitted  itself  to  Herder,  upon  whom 
he  bad  great  influence :  and,  generally  speaking,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  exercised  at  least  as  much  power  in  the  germinal 
and  stimulating  way  upon  the  younger  writers,  who  were  to 
form  the  great  generation,  as  Lessing  did  in  the  way  of  dogma 
and  method.  Against  the  mere  Aufkldrung  and  against  Sturm 
and  Drang,  Hamann  was  alike  a  conservative  and  preservative 
agency:  and  he  is  one  of  the  authors,  now  getting  terribly 
numerous,  on  whom  I  should  like  to  spend  much  more  time 
and  space  than  can  be  afforded  here. 


1  I.  609.  <  il  376-413. 

*  uL  81. 

•  Who  IB  mentionetl  in  the  wtuo 
pMMttffe  (or  hit  diicuurm  on  FaUet. 

'  He  apMko,  for  instance  [U,  437, 
Mjriog,  of  course,  that  he  will  not 
apeftk),  of  "ourtt.>«thelic"  its  "  Uohemian 
glMB  '*;  of  tb«  "  talBity  of  its  subtlety, " 
kc 

'  He  deacnbos  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Beicbanit,  of  June  1777  (v.  248),  u 
ipending  the  tivelong  day  in  reading 

VOL.  m. 


"  the  Greek  TesUmont,  Kme  dMatc, 
or  Skahewpeart."  Fifteen  yews  earlier, 
in  one  of  the  maddest- looking  of  his 
tmct-gruupjt  {Eiuuiia  ii  la  Motaiqve,  vol. 
iL),  written  in  French  and  giving  it«e1f 
out  aa  written  in  England,  "at  Bed* 
lam,"  "Tyhurn  Rnnd,"  &c.,  he  had 
pronounced  KaUtaff  "  unique  "  :  and 
his  quotations  from  IlamUt,  at  a  time 
when  the  future  author  of  TTiVAWm 
MeUter  wa«  Acarcely  breeched,  are 
frequent. 

Z 
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LiclU^nberg. 


There  are  rather  strong  points  of  resemblance  betweeo 
Hamana  and  the  somewhat  younger  Lichtenberg.  Both  were 
very  much  influenced  by  visits  to  England,  and 
both  show  the  inspiration  of  English  humourists — 
especially  Swift — in  their  not  exactly  forced,  but  very  decidedly 
purposcii,  eccentricity.  Lichtenberg,  however,  was  more  a  man 
of  this  world  than  the  "  Magus " :  and  he  shows  very  much 
more  of  the  passion  of  the  time  for  physics.  Never  did  any 
one's  writings  better  deserve  the  title  of  VcrynischU  Schriften^ 
than  his,  consisting  as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  be* 
wildering  assemblage  of  mote-articles,  ranging  from  the  question 
"  Why  Germany  has  no  seaside  watering-place/*  *  and  from  an 
account  of  a  *'  Sausage-Procession  "  *  (which  gives  a  foretaste 
not  merely  of  Jean  Paul  but  of  Sartor  Resartits  itself)  to  serious 
mathematical  and  physical  discussions.  Lichtenberg  is  perhape 
best  known  to  English  readers  by  his  dealings  with  Garrick 
and  other  English  theatrical  persons :  but  there  is  not  a  little 
pure  literature  in  him.  outside  as  well  as  inside  his  two  sets  of 
titulaiiy  literary  Banerkungea}  He  has  actual  animadver- 
sions on  Pope,  on  Swift,  on  the  early  German  drama  even : 
but  his  most  noteworthy  critical  achievements  are  to  be  found 
in  more  general  niaxiius  and  judgments,  many  of  them  showing 
that  creditable  anxiety  for  the  literary  improvement  of  his 
country  which  the  best  men  of  liis  generation  all  felt,  and 
which  was  rewarded  in  and  by  ihe  next.  He  stigmatises  that 
excessive  imitatimi  wliich  even  here  we  have  had  to  notice  : 
he  says  plumply,^  Die  Dcutaclien  lesen  zu  viel ;  he  is  pro- 
phetically, as  well  as  actually,  notable  on  the  process  of 
commenting  and  translating  ShRkespeare.**  But  perhaps  his  best 
judgment-epigram  is  on  that  critical  vice  which  is  the  other 
extreme  from  general  deuigration.  "  Men  call."  says  he, "  others 
by  the  name  of  genius,  as  wood-lice  [KeUeresd]  are  called  Mille- 
pedes. Not  that  they  ?uive  a  thousand  legs^  but  that  people 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  count ! " 

With  Herder  himself  a  difl'erent  form  of  difficulty  besets 


1  gvolB.:  Oottiugco,  1844-47. 
»  V.  93.  *  v.  331. 

*  lu  vola.  i.  and  ii.  ^  ii.  333. 


^  i.  2S3  nj.     He  U  very  ioterestiiig 
here  to    compare  and   oontnwit   with 

Goethe. 


I 


Herder. 


I 
I 

I 

I 


the  historian.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  scattered  literary 
otriter  dicta  occurring  in  a  rftnge  of  obstinately 
miscellaheous  thinking.  Twenty  volumes*  of  os- 
tensibly and  really  literary  work,  of  which  something  like  a 
full  half  is  actual  criticisiu,  present  themselves  to  the  inquirer; 
he  knows,  and  everybody  knows,  that  liis  author  counts,  as 
hardly  anybody  else,  save  Lessing  and  Goethe,  has  counted, 
in  the  literary  development  of  one  of  the  great  "  completely 
equipped  "  ^  literary  nations  of  Europe  ;  he  can  see,  if  he  has  any 
eyes  at  all,  that  Herder  is,  with  Lessing,  Diderot,  and  the  shy 
and  mainly  apocryphal  Gray,  one  of  the  very  few  leaders  in  the 
conversion  of  Europe  at  large  to  a  catholic  study  of  literature. 
And  yet  the  arguments  against  any  very  full  treatment  of  him 
in  such  a  book  as  this  are  twenty-legion  strong.  In  the  drst 
Hi*  draw-  V^^^>  tliere  is  what  I  can  only  call  a  certain 
backs  qf  fearful  wooliiness  about  Herder's  literary  work.  It 
**"********  scarcely  ever  compresses  and  crystallises  itself  into 
a  solid  and  fiery  thunderbolt  of  literary  expression.  He  him- 
self, in  the , very  forefront  of  it,^  speaks  of  "Die  liebe  Gottin 
Langeweile,"  "the  dear  Goddess  Ennui,"  as  having  "hunted 
many,  if  not  most  people,  into  the  arms  of  the  Muses."  I  am 
afraid  it  must  be  said  that  in  his  own  case  the  dear  Goddess 
did  not  understand  where  her  mission  as  matchmaker  ended, 
and  is  too  frequently  present  at  the  interviews  of  man  and 
Muse. 

In  the  second  place,  that  pedagogic  instinct  which  has  been 
noted,  which  is  so  excusable  and  so  praiseworthy  in  him  and  in 
his  contemporaries,  when  we  consider  their  circum- 
stances and  7nilieu,  interferes  somewhat  disastrously 
with  the  freedom  and  the  lasting  interest  of  his  writing.  The 
Latin  nations,  by  their  inheritance  of  real  or  supposed  preroga- 
tive from  I^tin  itself,  we  English  by  our  alleged  national  self- 


ptdanogy. 


>  i-xx.  u(  the  60-vol.  ed.  (Stuttgart, 
S827).  1  luve  ID  some  cues  sought 
to  coiDi«re,  but  have  not  lieen  able 
oontinuoualy  to  work  u-ith,  the  much 
better  ed.  ot  SuphikU  (3!J  vols. :  Berliu, 
1S77-1887). 

'  The  phraAe  is  De  Quiocey's  and  & 


good  one  :  but  it  doe*  out  occur  in 
hie  Essay  on  Herder,  which  is  one  of 
the  uiost  UDsatisfaclory  thiugs  he  ever 
did. 

■  £i»UHunff  to  the  Pra^pnenU  (17<7), 
ed.  cit.,  i.  9. 
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sufficiency,  escape  this  in  greater  or  less  degree.  All  the  four. 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  English,  take  themselves  in  their 
different  degrees  and  manners  for  granted ;  they  are  "  men."  if 
only  in  the  University  sense.  The  Germans  of  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  are,  and  take  themselves  for,  schoolhoys: 
it  is  greatly  to  their  credit,  but  it  does  not  precisely  make 
them  good  reading  without  a  great  deal  of  good  will  Lastly 
Herder,  as  it  ^eems  to  me  (though,  no  doubt,  not  to  others), 
ami  meteo.  in  consequeuce  of  this  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
roaophia,  j^jg  q^j^  literature,  climbs  too  rapidly  to  generalis- 
ations about  the  relation  of  literature  itself  to  national  char- 
acter, and  to  the  connection  of  literature  generally  with  the 
whole  idea  of  humanity.  All  this  is  noble  ;  but  we  are  in  a 
bad  position  for  doing  it.  It  will  be  a  capital  occupation  for 
persons  of  a  critical  temperament  when  humanity  has  come  to 
an  end — which  it  has  not  even  yet,  and  which  it  certainly  had 
still  less  in  Herder's  time.^ 

These  general  disadvantages  are  indeed  compensated  by  gen- 
eral merita  of  a  very  eminent  kind.  Stimulated  by  Hamann, 
butgrtat  by  Lessing,  and  by  his  own  soul,  Herder  betook 
meriu,  himself,  as  nol)ody  had  done  before  him,  to  the 
comparative  study  of  literature,  to  the  appreciation  of  folk- 
song (perhaps  his  best  desert),  to  the  examination  of  Ancient, 
Eastern,  Foreign  literature  in  comparison  with  German.  This 
is  his  great  claim  to  consideration  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  of  criticism :  and  it  is  so  great  a  one  that  in  general  one  is 
loath  to  cavil  even  at  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of 
admiration  that  have  been  lavished  upon  him. 

But  individual  examination  of   his  works  revives   the   ob- 
jections taken  above.    For  instance,  the  early  Frcupnenie  zur 
Tht  Frag-    Dentschen  Litteratur^  has  an  almost  unique  relative 
mente,         interest.     I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  anything 
like  it  as  a  survey  (or  rather  a  collection  of  studies)  of  a  litera- 
ture at  a  given  period  of  its  development.     On  the  language; 

^  I  am  Dot  yet  Hure  whether  Vico  wide- spread iDg  Influence  as  he  hod  Ion 

exercised  much  mAucnce  on  Herder  in  originality  and  force.     Professor  Flint, 

thi*  direction  :    but  Herder  certainly  I  may  say,  thinks  the  actual  connectiou 

ritnk«  next  to  Vico  aa  a  leader  in  it,  of  the  two  ulight. 
and  had  au  much  more  immediate  and  '  Ed.  cit.,  vols.  L  and  it. 


HERDER. 
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the  prosody;^  on  the  "rhetoric"  in  the  narrow-wide  sense, 
of  German  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War;  on  the 
chief  authors  and  kinds  of  its  literature  ;  on  a  vast  number 
of  minor  points,  positive  and  comparative,  in  relation  to  it, 
Herder  lavishes  an  amount  of  lihal  devotion,  of  learning, 
of  ability,  which  is  quite  admirable.  Taken  ahsolutehj,  the 
value  and  the  interest,  and  therefore  the  admiration,  shrink 
a  little. 

The  Kriti&ch<  Waldtr,  which  followed  the  FragmerUt  in  a 
couple  of  years,^  are  occupied,  first,  with  a  sort  of  continuation 
TkcRritisoheof  the  work  of  Winckelmann   and   of   Lessing   in 

•  Wolder.  the  ZaocoOn  (a  continuation  which,  like  its  fore- 
runners, busied  itself  chiefly  with  the  arts  other  than  litera- 
ture), and  then  with  some  work  of  T..essing's  enemy,  Klotz,^  some- 
what more  directly  literary  in  kind.  Klotz,  however,  had 
busied  himself,  and  Herder  necessarily  busies  himself  in  turn, 
with  general  questions  of  the  moral-literary  type,  especially 
K  in  reference  to  Homer  and  VirgiL  The  book  is  full  of  those 
curious  Rcitmigcn  or  "white-washings,"  of  which  we  have 
previously  referred  to  an  example  in  speaking  of  Lessing  on 
Horace.     But  it  has  not  very  much  for  us. 

•  There  is  some  more,  though  tiie  quality  may  be  differently 
appreciated  by  different  persons,  in  the  Prize  Essay  of  1773 
,„   „  on   the  Cmtsf^  of  the  Decline  of  Taste  in  different 

The  Una-  .         •'  '^  .         ,         "^ 

chen  des        Nations :  *   and  a  great   deal   more   in   the   twenty 

■  Gesunknen  years  later  Idecn  zur  Gesckicktc  nnd  KrUik  der  Poesie 
und  bildenden  KilnsteJ'  In  the  first,  Herder  develops 
(not  of  course  for  the  first  time,  for  Montesquieu  had  given 
the  line  long  before,  if  he  had  not  applied  it  much  to  literature, 
and  Du  Bos  had  started  it  before  Atw,  and  Vico  had  in 
Ba  manner  anticipated  both  ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  a  wide, 


The  Germ&iu  b«d  been  creditably 
troubled  about  their  prcwfKlic  bouI* 
iver  aioce  Upiu  (nee  the  Urge  cou* 
oemment  of  ihi§  matter  in  Borin«ki, 
op.  e\t.  9up.);  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  ceolury  saw  the  strict 
iaubic  Alexaridriiiea  of  OpitK  himaelf 
»nd  othen  dcffcried,  partly  for  the  no- 
called  ''British'    or  Miltonic  »can«oa 


(decMyllables  with  certain  licencea  of 
mbatttution).  partly  (or  classical  metres 
uud  unrhynied  "  Pindarics,**  both  of 
which  Itatl  a  great  re6ex  influence  on 
ourBclvea. 

"  1769.     Kd.  eit.,  Tob.  xiii.,  xiv. 

^   V.  »up.  pp.  47,  iS. 

*  Vol.  XV.  ■  Vola,  x».,  Xft. 
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and  at  the  same  time  not  loose,  application  to  literature  itself) 
the  idea  of  Age-  and  Race-criticism — the  close  conjunction  of 
a  general  conception  of  the  characteristics  of  a  time  and  n 
country  with  the  phenomena  observed  or  supposed  to  be 
observed  in  groups  of  literary  production.  In  the  second,  at 
once  generalising  further,  and  descending  to  further  particulars, 
we  have  an  attempt  to  connect  literature  with  general  char- 
acteristics of  humanity,  and  almost  innumerable  critical  ex- 
periments of  this  process,  on  different  authors  and  schools 
and  kinds. 

Anything  tliat  has  to  be  said  in  general  on  these  processes  is 
for  the  Interchapters;  but  we  may  here  repeat  that  no  one 
the  lUeen.    c**"  Well  exaggerate  their  historical  importance  or 
^'  the    in  tluence    that    they    have    exercised    since. 

Further,  the  merit  of  their  combined  precept  and  example,  in 
directing  study  at  once  to  those  features  which  are  common 
in  all  literature,  and  to  the  individual  bodies  by  comparison  of 
which  the  general  features  are  discernible,  is  quite  beyond 
question.  The  Prize  Essay  has  perhaps  the  main  defects  of 
its  kind,  that  of  "  figuring  away"  in  plausible  gyration,  without 
bringing  home  any  very  solid  sheaves,  or  even  leaving  a 
definite  path.  But  the  immense  Miscellany  of  the  /( 
more  than  makes  up  for  this.  Herder's  general  scheme,  he: 
in  the  Adrastca}  in  that  Aurora  (suggested  by  the  dawn  of 
the  nineteenth  century)  which  he  only  planned,  and  which 
was  hut  a  small  part  of  the  huge  adventures  for  which  he  died 
lamenting  his  lack  of  time,  may  be  described  as  that  of  a 
mediteval  collection  of  Qutcstiones  QuodlilKtale^, 
methodised  by  the  presence  throughout  of  his 
and  RAce.,  leading  practical  and  theoretic  ideas.  These  were, 
as  has  been  said,  the  necessity  of  enriching  German 
literature  with  material,  and  furnishing  it  with  patterns. 
"  plant,"  and  processes,  by  the  study  of  all  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  as  a  practical  and  immediate  aim ;  and  the 
working  out  of  the  notions  of  literature,  as  connected  with 
the  country,  and  literature,  as  connected  with  the  general 
race,  for  ultimate  goal. 

)  Far  this  aad  the  rwl  see  «cl.  oit.,  toU.  ZTi];*zx. 
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But,  owing  to  the  enormous  disnpation, — the  constant  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  which  his  task  imposed  on  him, — Herder 
Specimav*    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  could  not  be  a  very  important  critic 
and  Jft-       on  particular  points.     He  was  bound  to  share  the 
"*^  over-valuation  of  Ossian  * — for  was  not  Ossian  ex- 

actly what  was  wanted  to  dissolve  and  lubricate  the  s^cheresse 
of  French-German  enlightenment,  and  did  it  not  appear  to 
give  a  brilliant  new  example  of  "national"  literature?  So 
we  must  not  overblame  him  for  this,  any  more  than  we 
must  overpraise  him — while  praising  him  heartily — for  having 
been  undoubtedly  the  main  agent  in  inoculating  the  Germans 
with  Shakespeare.-  Eliaa  Schlegel  had  begun  the  process,  and 
Hamann  had  continued  it ;  but  the  first  was  cut  off  too  early 
for  him  to  do  more  than  make  a  beginning,  and  Hamann's 
mission  was  rather  to  send  others,  including  Herder  himself, 
than  to  work  directly  upon  the  general.  It  is  also  fair  to 
say  that,  with  ail  his  soaring  ideals  and  world-wide  aspirations 
of  mental  travel,  there  was  little  Schivdrvxerci  about  Herder, 
except  in  a  few  semi-poetical  passages,  which  can  easily  be 
skipped.  His  judgn»ent  is  a  pretty  sound  and  sensible  one, 
if  his  taste  is  not  infallible — see  for  instance  his  remarks  on 
political  poetry  (xvi.  169,  op.  cit.),  and  the  equally  modest  and 
intelligent  observations  which  follow  on  the  impossibility  of 
emulating  or  surpassing  the  special  qualities  of  foreign  liter- 
atures, however  useful  these  literatures  may  be  for  study .'^  To 
any  nation  Herder  must  have  been  a  useful  and  stimulating 
teacher;  to  the  Germans  at  this  time  he  was  simply  invaluable. 
But  the  definition  of  his  general  scope,  and  these  few  partic- 
ulars of  his  procedure,  must  suffice  us  here.* 

Wieland,  the  other  chief  of  German  belles   letires  between 
Lessing  and  Goethe,  is  also  one  of  those  writers — necessarily 


■  See  xviu.  d6-fi9. 

*  Hi«  SbftkeBpe&ruui  ptnagw  Kre  nu* 
cnerous  ;  m0  npecudly  xvii.  22S  jry. 

'  There  eui  be  no  doubt  that,  here 
M  elaewhere,  Herder  was  adinmiateriiig 
m  much-need&l  cxirrecUon  to  the  Hd- 
icuIuUH  CbAuviniim  of  Klo[>«t(.>ck,  who 
WM  woDt  to  extol   OeroiaD  Unguage 


aod  Uterkture  over  all  Unguogee  and 
literAturea — put,  present,  and  future, 
actual,  possible,  aod  impoasible. 

■*  Let  me  uuly  add  a  reference  to 
bis  own  intcreating  sketch  of  German 
crittciam  up  to  hu  time,  idecn,  U. 
SO,  &tf,  ed.  cit  ivi.  169  mq. 
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WieiawL 


thickening  upon  us  as  we  proceed — who  were  very  important 
to  their  own  times  and  countries,  but  whose  import- 
ance historically  is  here  less  a  matter  for  detailed 
investigation  than  for  general  summary.    His  extensive  work^ 
is  full  of  criticism  ;  indeed  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Teutseh 
Merhtr  was  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  not  of  the  least 
influential  in  the  great  German  period.     The  curious  modern- 
ised-classical  or  classicalised- modern  novels  and  miscellanies 
of  which  he  was  so  fond — especially  the  AhderiUn — abound 
in  it,  in  a  more  or  less  dissolved  and  dilfused  slate;  the  seveo 
or  eight   volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  works-  contain  mow 
in  a  precipitated  and  concentrated  condition.      Now   he  will 
ask — but  perhaps  not  answer — the  question,  "Was  ist  eine 
schijne  Seele  ? "  ^  then   discourse  (after  the  fashion  of  Burke 
and  Barnwell  and  Bulwer)  on  "the  Relation  of  the  Agreeable 
and  Beautiful  to  the  Useful";*  then  come  closer  still  to  real 
practical  criticiem  in  the  interesting  "  Seudschriften  an  einen 
Jungen  Dichter  "  of  1784.^    The  alphabetically  arranged  reviews 
and  notices  which  fill,  or  help  to  fill,  the  three  last  volumes  deal 
with  all  manner  of  authors  and  books,  from  Aristophanes  to 
the  Avmdisy  and  from  Louise  Labt^   to  Luis  Vives.      In  all, 
modified  to  some  extent  by  the  influence  which  his  greater 
juniors  exercised  latterly  on  him,  there  appears  that  somewhat 
rococo,  but  interesting,  attractive,  and  very  largely  beneficent 
blend  or  coupling  of  wit  and  imagination  (or  at  least  fancy) 
which  is  Wieland's  characteristic,  and  which  undoubtedly  did 
much  —  very  much  —  to  raise   the  Germans   out  of  another 
and  much  leas  attractive  mixture  of  pedantry  and  horse-play 
and   bombast.      But  his  individual  critical  utterances  are  of 
less  importance  to  us.     And  so  to  Goethe  himself. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  whole  six -and -thirty  volumes*   of 

^  I  liave  UBe<]  the  ed.   io  36  vuk 
Leipzig,  1839-40. 


«  29-36  in  ed.  dt. 
'  xxix.  129  Mq. 

*  xxxiii.  255.  •  lu  Biuue  vv\. 

*  In  the  BiUiothek  dcr  WcUiitteratur 
of  CuttA  (Stuttgart,  n.d.),  which  I  um. 
B«stdeH  the  texts  more  pAxttcuUrly 
noted  above,  Dtchtuisg  und   Wakrhcit 


IB  perhaps  the  chief  pUce  tu  be  exuu- 
ined :  but  nothing  can  be  quite 
neglected.  Readers  confiued  to  English 
may  profitably  cooault  CriticUvi*^  Rf 
Itectiotn,  and  Maxiim  ofOoethe  ( Loodon, 
n.  d.),  ed.  by  W.  a  Rounfeldt,  who 
thinlu  Goethe  "  probably  the  greivteet 
literary  and  art  critic  whom  the  world 
haa  seen." 
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Goethe's  work^  with  all  the  Letters  and  Conversations  added, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  record  of  his  criticism :  in 
this    sense    he    certainly   deserved    the    hackneyed 

"  nothing  if  not "     But  for  our  purposes,  though  we  may 

step  beyond  them  now  and  then,  the  famous  passages  in 
lyUhehih  Meister  and  elsewhere  (especially  *'  Shakespeare  und 
Keine  Ende  ")  on  Shakespeare,  the  Spnlche  in  Prosa,  the  col- 
lected papers  on  German  and  other  literature,  and  the  Convcrso' 
tians  with  Eckermann^  will  give  a  sufficient  collection  of  texts. 
The  Xenitn  will  be  more  conveniently  postponed  till  we 
deal  with  their  other  author. 

One  thing  must  or  should  have  struck  every  reader  (at 
all  accustomed  to  draw  conclusions  from  what  he  reads)  about 
Tht  Uunlet  the  Hamlet  passages  in  Meister}  These  passages 
er^i^Mm,  itc  riiigkt  have  been  written  hy  a  man  who  teas  only 
acquainted  imih  a  prose  traTislation  of  the  piece  into  a  language 
other  than  its  own.  This  may  seem  a  little  staggering:  but 
it  is  true.  Goetlie  handles — with  extraordinary  and  for  the 
most  part  unerring  insight — the  characters,  the  situations,  the 
conduct  of  the  play.  Kut  there  he  stops  dead.  Of  its  magnif- 
icent and  ineffable  poetical  e^-pression — of  those  phrases  and 
passages  which,  read  hundreds  of  times  through  scores  of  years, 
produce  as  much  effect  on  the  tit  reader  as  at  first,  and  more — 
he  says  nothing.  "  Shakespeare  und  Keine  Ende "  tells  the 
same  story :  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  scattered  references  from 
the  Frankfort  speech  of  1771,  when  he  was  just  of  age.  to 
the  last  remark  to  Eckermaun  sixty  years  later,  tell  the  same. 
It  is  at  least  a  curious  one.  One  b^ns  to  wonder  whether 
the  person  who  wrote  Shakespeare  was,  not  Bacon,  but,  say, 
Wieland. 

Many  things,  however,  might,  and  some  perhaps  shall,  be  said 

"  Goethe  would  prob»bly  not  htniRcU 
have  reftued  tKis  ucription,  but  might. 
on  the  contnry.  have  welcomed  it.  He 
eren  wanted  the  NiMuntjen  in  prooe: 
u>«l  luore  thau  onoe.  I  think,  adopta 
trmQ"late%blenes8  aa  a  criterion  uf 
poetry  {v.  inf.  note,  p,  366).  But  thia 
doea  not  bridge,  it  only  deepens,  the  gulf. 
AgaiOt  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  urged 


that  in  the  Hamlet  piece  he  waa 
avowedly  speaking  from  the  theatrical 
point  of  view  in  every  direction.  True 
again :  but  if  anybody,  witli  such 
literature  a«  Handei  before  him,  can 
t4ike  thia  point  of  view,  we  know  Uiat 
his  heart  and  hia  treasure  lie,  not  in 
the  bouk,  but  on  the  boarda. 
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about  this.  Let  us  turn  to  the  more  miscellaneous  and  general 
The  Spriichfi  Utterances  of  the  SprUcJu  in  Frosa,  which,  with  the 
in  ProM.  parallel  verse  jottings,  especially  some  of  the  Zahmt 
Xenietij  are  recognised  as  supplying  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
paniment of  Goethe's  thought,  for  all  periods  of  his  life.  No 
one  (again  with  the  same  slight  goodwill  to  think)  can  read 
far  in  either  of  these  divisions,  much  less  in  both  of  them, 
without  perceiving  the  very  strong,  we  might  almost  call  it 
the  overbearing,  practical  and  ethical  tendency,  even  of  those 
passages  which  apparently  bear  most  closely  on  literature.  All 
the  best  things  are  generalised  as  much  as  possible,  with  perhaps 
some  forgetfulness  of  the  writer's  own  caution  about  Allffrmeifii^M 
Begi-iffc}  In  these  generalities  tliere  is  much  that  is  admirabll!^^ 
such  as  the  famous  "  Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life/'  *  and 
the  much  less  known  but  very  striking  *'  Rhythmical  movement 
has  something  magical  about  it:  it  makes  us  lielieve  that 
the  Sublime  is  our  own  property."'  The  danj^er  appears  in 
his  often -quoted  comparison  of  Classicism  to  Health  and 
Romanticism  to  disease"* — if  he  had  said  "Classicism  is  pre- 
caution against  disease:  Romanticism  is  making  the  best  of 
that  which  uuist  come/'  there  would  have  been  something 
to  say  for  him.  But  it  is  far  off  in  the  admirable,  "  There 
are  pedants  who  are  also  scoundrels ;  aud  they  are  the  wo 
of  all."» 

But  when  we  pass  from  these  generalities  —  disputable 
sometimes,  indisputable  not  seldom,  almost  always  stimulating 
— to  individual  judgments,  the  case  is  a  little  altered.  If 
he  had  ofteuer  written  such  notes  as  "  Via  sajyerba  Jormxr. 
Ein  schoncs  Wort  von  Johannes  Secundus/'*  it  had  been 
better.  What  is  the  good  of  saying  of  Henry  IV,  "^  that  **lf 
everything  else  extant  of  the  kind  were  lost,  we  could  restore 
poetry  and  rhetoric  completely  out  of  this  alone"?  Nobody 
shall  outgo  me  in  rational  admiration  of  Henry  IV.  I  will 
not  give  up  a  hair  of  Doll  Tearsheet's  head,  nor  a  blush  of 


"m 


*  AUgemcitu:  Bcffrife  und  grotur 
DUnkd  nnd  imnitr  auf  dtm  Wcgt 
enUeUliche%_  Ungliich  atuurichlen, — 
8pr.  in  Pro.,  ed.  cit.,  p.  lOP. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
'  tiehorr  uru  on,  p.  128. 

*  P.  177.  »  P.  216. 

*  P.  148.  T  p.  378. 
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I  the  page's  cheek.  EveryLhiug  in  it  is  good:  but  lo  say  that 
H  everything  that  is  good  is  in  it  would  deepen  the  inscrutable 
H  smile  on  Shakespeare's  face  a  little  less  inscrutably.  The 
V  saying,  however,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  the  credit,  as  well 
as  the  discredit,  due  to  enthusiastic  exagt^erations.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  passages  on  Sterne,^  which  are  numerous, 

•    which  form  a  tolerably  complete  context,  and  which  are  yet 
separated  from  each  other,  and  returned  upon,  in  a  fashion 
which  shows  what  a  strong  impression  the  subject  had  made 
_    on  the  writer's  mind. 

f        We  begin   with   the   sufficiently  round  statement,  "Yorick 
'       Sterne  was  the  finest*  spirit  that  ever  worked.     Whosoever 

•  The  Sterne  reads  him  has  at  once  the  feeling  of  freedom 
ptumgcs.  mij  beauty;  his  humour  is  inimitable,  and  nut 
every  kind  of  Humour  frees  the  souL"  Now,  aa  a  thing  said 
once,  this  would  be  surprising  euoui^h^  however  well  we 
may  think  of  Sterne :   but  Goethe   does   not   leave   it   alone. 

H  After  the  widest  casts  round  to  the  general  aspects  of 
Poetry  and  Science,  Art  and  Humour,  he  circles  back  to 
"  Tristram."  "  Even  at  this  moment "  (the  context  shows  that 
this  must  have  been  pretty  late  in  his  life),  "  every 
man  of  culture  should  take  his  works  once  more  in  hand, 
that  the  nineteenth  century  may  learn  what  we  owe  him 
already,  and  look  out  for  what  we  may  still  owe  him."     Another 

H   P^gc    o.xid    more  of  generalities,   and    he    harks    back    again. 

™  "Sterne  was  born  in  1713  and  died  in  1768.  To  comprehend 
liim  one  must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  state  of  his  time:  we  should  remember  that 
he  was  Warburton's  contemporary."  And  then  a  context  of 
notes  remarks  on  his  "free  spirit,"  "his  power  of  developing 
things  from  within,"  of  **  distinguishing;  truth  from  falsehood," 
his  "hatred  for  the  didactic-dogmatic,  the  pedantic  tendencies 
of   the   serious  '* ;    his  wide   reading   and  discoveries  of  "  the 

■  inadequate  and  the  ridiculous " ;  his  "  boundless  sagacity  and 
penetration,"  and  a  great  many  other  things.    Admitting  that 

'  Pp.  16&-169.  But    it    coincides    interestingly    with 

'  ^k&ruU,   which,   with  Oeut,  ii  a       LAtnb's,  "one  of  the  wisest  and  finest 
IsttU  diffionlt  to  trmnslat*  adequately.       •pints  breathing,"  of  Uaslitt. 
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Sterne  is  "  never  a  model,"  he  thinks  him  "  always  suggestive 
and  stimulating,"  and  makes  the  charitable  remark  that  *'tbe 
element  of  coarseness  in  him,  in  which  he  vioves  so  carefully 
and  elegantly^  might  have  spoilt  many  others." 

Now  this  is  at  first  odder  than  the  hyperbole  about  Henry  IV., 
and  takes  one's  breath  away  more  completely  for  tlie  momeni. 
Ontj  may  have  a  very  strong  liking  for  '*  Atalanta  s  better  part," 
for  the  lightness,  grace,  good  sense,  refreshing  qualities  of 
Shandyism,  and  a  very  great  admiration  for  Sterne's  genius, 
especially  for  the  uniqueueds,  if  not  exactly  the  impeccability, 
of  its  literary  expression.  But  to  make  of  him.  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  make  of  his  master  Kabelais, 
an  author  to  be  turned  over  by  day  and  night,  a  vade  77i€cum, 
a  great  teacher,  a  literary  discoverer  and  deliverer,  the 
"finest  spirit  that  ever  worked" — this  is  really  going  rather 
too  far.  Yet  the  point  of  view  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  literary  point  of  view  at  all. 
Goethe  felt  severely  the  Philistinism  of  his  own  country,  and 
he  had — as  most  Continentals  always  have  had,  and  as  some 
dear  good  Englishmen  think  it  proper  still  to  have — the  idea 
that  England  was  specialty  dominated  by  the  weavers  beam. 
Sterne  to  him  is  a  David  :  Iub  jests  and  pranks  are  the  small 
stones  of  the  brook,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing  more  than  o^h^^ 
discomfiture  of  Goliath.  ^^^H 

Yet  he  could  be  Philistine  enough  himself,  as  where,  in 
Shakespeare  und  Keine  Endcy  having  talked  of  tiie  universality 
of  Shakespeare  ^  more  mysteriously  and  pretentiously,  but  far 
less  intelligently  and  forcibly,  than  Drydeu  a  century  and  more 
earlier,  he  tells  us  that  "  Coriolanus  is  pervaded  throughont  by 
the  chagrin  experienced  at  the  refusal  of  the  mob  to  recog- 
nise the  choice  of  its  betters."  In  Julius  CcBsar  **  everything 
rests  on  the  idea  that  the  leaders  are  averse  to  seeing  the 
highest  place  tilled,  because  tliey  wrongly  imagine  that  they 
can  work  successfully  in  co-operation."    AiUony  and  Cleopatni 

*  \Ve  all  Uugh  with  Dickens  when  lunlship.       It    i«    iUm«t    AlwBya    »• 

Lord    Frederick     Verijtoplit    nunis    up  the   "clever"    ww/n,   not  m   the   Pro»- 

Shakesipeiire  as  "a  cUyver  iDAD."     Vet  pero  of   the    iH>etic    uiouient,  t 

it    may   be  doubted   whether  Goethe  ouusideiv  Sliakeripeare. 
had     not     in     effect     anticipated     hbi 
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"  declares  with  a  thousand  tongues  [plus  a  thousand  copybook 
headint^a  ?]  that  idle  enjoymeat  is  incompatible  with  a  life  of 
activity."  We  have  all  heard  of  Goethe  a3  a  great  and  true 
Apollo,  a  Philistine-slayer  from  youth  to  age.  Was  there 
ever  more  platitudinous  and  trivial  chatter  of  Ashdod  than  in 
these  three  sentences  ?  And  how,  again,  when  we  find  him, 
like  a  seventeenth-century  Preceptist,  dividing  literary  motives 
into  Progressive,  Ketrogressive,  Ketardative,  Retrospective,  and 
Anticipatory,  a  list  which  yet  once  at»aiu  sets  one  thinkinj:, 
with  a  shameful  joy,  on  possible  liabelaisian  developments  and 
parodies  of  it?  Is  our  own  poor  Alison,  with  his  Bandit  un- 
equally yoked  to  a  Grecian  nose  '—are  the  poor  Le  Boasus  and 
Kapins  themselves — to  be  scoffed  at,  when  we  tind  this  Jove 
of  Weimar  and  Germany  laying  it  down  that  *'  Christians  con- 
tending with  Christians  will  not,  especially  in  later  times,  form 
a  good  picture/'  but  that  "Christians  conquering  Turks"  are 
admissible  ? 

The  very  numerous  literary  reviews  and  notices  which  fill 
nearly  two  volumes  -  of  the  Works  in  the  edition  we  are  using 
RevUtM  am/  must,  of  coursc,  be  read  by  every  one  \vho  desires 
Notices.  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  Goethe's  criti- 
cism: but  they  have  not  quite  the  impartnnce  which  they 
might  be  expected  to  have,  and  very  often,  when  they  are  at 
their  best,  that  best  comes  to  little  or  nothing  more  than  we 
find  condensed  and  quintessenced  in  a  maxim  of  the  Sprilche 
or  a  sentence  of  the  Conversations.  This  indeed  could  not  be 
otherwise:  for  the  most  "panoramic  intellect"  (a  phrase  which 
Goethe  acknowledged  with  rather  sardonic  politeness  when  it 
was  applied  to  him  by  some  English  critic^)  cannot  see,  and 
the  most  facund  tongue  cannot  say,  the  same  thing  differently 
every  time.  Even  in  the  earliest  there  are  very  neat  things, 
BS  where  *  poor  Sulzer's  Die  Schomn  Kiinste  is  described  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  review  as  "  Very  suitable  for  transla- 


i  r  aup.  p.  167. 

*  zxrii.  and  xxviiL  The  former  is 
devoted  to  "Oermmq,"  the  Utter  (in 
pMt)  to  "Forrigii"  literature.  This 
bat  contains  much  of  intereatt  evpeci- 
Ally  on  French  and  English  boolu  of 


the  lost  decade  of  Goetbe'8  life,  and  on 

Folk-Verae. 

•■'  Who  probably  meftot  •'panoptic" 
A  wi>rk  can  )>e  panorauiic  ;  an  intellect 
luu-dly. 

*  xxviL  25. 
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tion  into  French:  indeed  it  might  very  well  have  been  trans- 
lated/nwi  French."  The  very  latest,  such  as  that  on  Merimce's 
La  Gu^a}  display  that  combination  of  fresh  interest,  impartial 
judgment,  and  experienced  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  the 
reviewer's  equipment,  but  which  unluckily  few  attain. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Conversations  xcith  Eckcrmann  are 
the  richest  j?/ao?r  of  Goethe's  criticism,  and  the  most  convenient 
TTie  Con-  for  the  general  reader.  There  appears  to  be  no 
vereations.  reason  for  any  exaggerated  scruples  about  admitting 
them  as  genuine  and  trustworthy.  Eckermann,  no  doubt,  has 
some  of  the  irritatiug  qualities  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  the  Roswellian  temperament:  one  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  enjoying  that  characteristic  lleinesquery,  the  regret 


**  Daaa  Goethe  sei  todt, 
Und  EckernuLim  sei  zu  Leben." 


But  this  need  not  prevent  our  being  thankful  that  Eckermann 
remained  zw  Lcbai  long  enough  to  put  these  things  on  record. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  disloyal  or  disgusting  about  them  : 
the  sternest  hater  of  eavesdropping  need  not  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  take  up  the  book.  And  Eckermann  seems  lo  have 
been  very  fairly  in  possession  of  the  two  positive  and  the  one 
negative  qualities  i-equired  by  his  difficult  and  rather  thank- 
less art — exactness,  intelligence  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the 
absence  of  the  siipertluons  cleverness  which  might  have  tempted 
him  to  refine,  and  touch  up,  and  overlay.  Therefore  some 
analysis  of  the  chief  critical  utterances  of  the  book  shoxild 
find  a  place  here.  It  must,  moreover,  always  be  remembered 
that  Goethe  was  a  man  soaked  in  literature,  and  that  those 

having    at   least    dipped    in    it    are 
Pretty  early  we  have  one  of  those 


wi  10    read    him    without 
apt  to  make  mistakes." 


1  jcxviii.  60. 

^  I  can  gix'e  one  very  egregioua 
example  of  this.  The  faiuuuti  phrase, 
"Ucber  alien  (Jipfeln  ist  Ruh,"  haa 
bo«ii  seen  from  a  very  early  period  lo 
have  au  allegurical,  ae  well  as  a  literal, 
ioterpreutioii.  Indeed,  in  tbe  Latin 
original  (for  the  words  are  a  tniuriilnli^m, 
U  geuiuH  tranalateH,  of  Lucan,  ii.  273, 


Pacfm  gumma  tcnaU)  the  context  ia 
perfectly  unmistakable.  I  had  myaelf 
fallen  in  love  mth  ['ebcr  alien  Otp/eln 
when  I  got  the  OedickU  *c  a  sch(x>l' 
prize  in  the  year  1860,  and  botli  the 
ponible  interpreUtiontt  had  struolc  dm. 
Yet  a  very  few  years  ago,  for  giving 
the  poetical  application,  I  was  aolemnly 
warned  by  a  reviewer  tliat  there  was 
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Striking  generalities  which  catch  mankind,  and  which — in  a 
sense  not  unjustly — have  earned  their  author  his  immense 
reputation.  "  Fact  must  give  the  motive,  the  points  that  re- 
quire expression  the  particular  kernel;  but  to  make  a  beauti- 
ful enlivened  whole,  that  is  the  business  of  the  poet."^  The 
practical  advice  about  a  certain  job  of  verse-  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be,  and  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be ;  to  find  a  better  and 
more  conscious  craftsman  of  letters  than  Goethe,  you  may  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
vain.  Nor  perhaps  is  much  more  needed  than  mere  quotation 
for  the  tliree  words  on  the  opposite  page,  Aeh^  das  Puhli- 
kuvn  I  There  is  a  very  noteworthy  passage^  on  Schiller  and 
his  philosopliy,  and  a  still  more  noteworthy  one,**  indeed 
one  of  the  cardinal  places  of  tiie  whole,  on  the  character  of 
■writers,  with  a  context  —  accidental  as  far  as  dates  go  (for 
there  is  a  full  fortnight  between  them),  but  real  in  thought 
— on  Style. 

Tlie  classification  of  his  enemies^  is  very  interesting  and 
curious,  as  are,  both  from  the  critical  and  the  personal  stand- 
point, the  observations''  on  Klopstock  and  Herder.  But 
■what  follows^  immediately,  on  the  contemporarily  intimate 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  in  literature,  is  more 
noteworthy  still,  and  so  is,  especially  when  we  take  account 
of  the  dates  and  of  other  places,  Goethe's  dissuasion®  of 
Eckermann  from  undertaking  a  cmnpU'tendii  of  German  Lit- 
erature for  an  English  Review.  At  this  very  time®  the  Glohe 
■was  being  founded  in  Paris:  and  Goethe's  admiration  for  the 
Globe  was  unbounded.  J.  J.  Amp^;re  he  knew  personail}' :  but 
the  praise  which  so  constantly  recurs  applies  to  Saiute-Beuve, 
B^musat,  and  others  almost  more  than  to  Ampere.     In  one 


notliini^  diMgrftceful  in  luy  nut  knowing 
0«rritan.  but  that  to  pretond  to  do 
•o,  oad  to  give  on  imp^MBible  ixieaa- 
ing  to  woll-known  word^,  was  quite 
io  tolerable. 

>  Ge^prHcht  mit  Goethe  (Z  vols.. 
Stnttgiut),  i.  50. 

'^  i.  6(t.  It  has  been  urged,  not  with* 
out  justice,  that  thi«  inteuM  ernfi»man' 
ship  must  fairlj  be  taken  into  account 


in  estimating  his  criticism.  He  ia 
alwRyR  ideutifying  hiuiHcIf  with  the 
worker  ralher  tliau  the  spectator- 
reader,  thinking  of  tlic  proceM  rather 
than  of  the  result. 

*  i.  70,  *  i.  102. 

*  Or  at  least  "opponent*" — Otffner, 
i.  104,  105. 

•  i.  116.  ■  i.  118. 

•  L  120.  •  1824. 
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place  later,  he  expresses  his  sui*prise  that  these  young  French 
reviewers  did  not  think  it  necessary,  as  the  Germans  did.  to 
"hate  one  another'*  if  they  differed  in  opinion.'  Alas!  the 
disease  was  not.  and  is  not,  confined  to  Crermany :  and  it 
certainly  did  not  spare  these  same  contributors  to  the  Globt. 
But  their  width  of  range,  their  comparative  spirit,  their  judicial 
and  yet  not  pedagogic  manner,  justly  enchanted  Goethe.  And 
it  was  doubtless  because  he  did  not,  in  1824,  think  it  possible 
for  a  reviewer  to  show  them,  that  he  bade  Eckermann  not  "  eat 
the  beans  "  of  reviewing. 

The  passage*  which  naturally  and  immediately  follows  on 
the  connection  of  German  and  English  literature,  and  the 
frank  avowal  of  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  former  to 
the  latter,  is  deservedly  famous,  and  certainly  shows  Goethe 
most  favourably  in  the  light  of  that  combined  lamp  of  intelli- 
gence, learning,  and  character  which  he  himself  always  liked 
to  turn  on  his  subject.  But  oue  does  not  read  with  so  much 
satisfaction  what  follows  at  a  little  distance  on  the  sufficienc}' 
of  translation,^  a  passage  at  which,  I  feel  sure,  all  the  Muses 
wept.  Scientifically,  morally,  practically,  translation  can  do 
much ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  literature,  all  it  can  do 
is  to  supply  aomeihiug  diflerent  from  the  original — good  per- 
haps, bad  perhaps,  between  the  two  most  probably,  but  never 
tlic  original.  Once  more  he  refers  valuably*  to  the  great  older 
conDemporaries  of  his  youth — Lessing,  Herder,  Wieland,  as 
well  as  to  Schiller.  Always  we  may  apply  to  Goethe  when 
he  speaks  of  Schiller  what  Thackeray  says  so  well  of  Pope  ^ 
when  he  speaks  of  Swift.  His  remarks  on  Menander  iu  more 
places  than  one  supply  a  very  curious  document,  or  item  of  a 
document,  as  to  his  criticism  generally,  when  we  reflect  in  what 
a  fragmentary  state  the  great  New  Comic  has  come  down  to 
us.  Many  notable  passages  on  Shakespeare  and  MolitTc 
follow :  indeed,  the  various  contexts  on  Moli^re  should  be  as 
carefully  looked  at  and  compared  as  those  on  Shakespeare, 


»  l  166. 
a  L  121. 

'  P.  126.     Cf.  whftt  has  been  said 
abore. 


*  V.  134, 

»  "Everj'thingPopeflftidand thought 
of  his  friend  \raa  good  and  noble  "— 
Ttu  Engiiah  JfumouriaU, 
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Byron,  and  Scott.     They  will  form,  with  these,  the  chief  bases 
of  our  general  estimate  of  Goethe's  criticism. 

The  judgment^  of  January  1827  ou  Hugo  is  famous  and 

■  interesting.     More  favourable  than  later  ones,  it  shows  the 

"  critic's  eclecticism,  if  not  quite  his  catholicity.     He  saw,  and 

saw  rightly,  the  connection  with  Chateaubriand :  and  we  must 

not  now  be  too  severe  on  him  for  thinking  then  that  Hugo 

K  "  may  be  as  important  as  Lamartine  and  Delavigne."     A  leas 

"  agreeable  side  of  hia  criticism — one  to  which  we  have  had,  and 

shall  have,  to  turn  and  return — is  the  remark  on  Flemming* 

er  kann  jctz  nickt  viehr  helfcn.     Now  Flemming  certainly  was 

not  a  verj'  great  poet;  he  has  only  "  a  very  pretty  talent,  rather 

prosaic  and  hourgeois."      But  the  "er  kann  jetz   nicht  mehr 

ht^cn"  is  hard  to  forgive.     It  is  a  point  of  view  which  has 

done  harm  to  many,  notably  to  Mr  Arnold  :   but  that  is  be- 

I      tween  the  Muses  and  themselves.     What  concerns  us,  is  that 

H  it  is  bad  in  itself.     The  idea  that  such  and  such  a  writer 

•'won't  pny"  that  you  can't  "get  culture"  out  of  him,  is  the 

pure  Philistijiisni  of  culture  itself.     It  is  the  exact  analogue 

Bto  the  theory  and  practice  of  "saving  your  own  dirty  soul" 

in  religion.     What  does  it  matter  whether  he  "helps"  or  not, 

if  he  is  good  and,  in  his  own  little  or  large  measure,  delights? 

This  calculus  of  profit  is  mighty  disgusting  and^  we  may  add, 

I  mighty  dangerous:  for  it  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  bad 
criticism  in  the  world. 
He  is  in  his  better  mind,  and  in  his  own  sphere,  with  the 
remark  ^  that  now,  hfty  years  ago,  and  fifty  years  hence,  it  is, 
was,  will  be  so  that  what  men  wrote  when  they  were  young 
will  be  best  enjoyed  by  young  nieu.  Aud  we  may  note  in 
passing  wise  and  witty  things  on  destructive  criticism,^  ou 
Smollett,*  on  Lazard-pwsi^!'  before  leaving  with  a  good  taste  in 
our  mouth,  the  first  and,  for  literary  utterances  I  think  the 
weightiest,  volume  of  the  Conversation 6. 

I       A  good  example  of  that  common-sense  judgment  which  is 
»  P.  182.  »  P.  193.  *  p.  219. 

'  p.  \U,    AudftgaiD,  the  er^/iCjman'j  *  P.  288. 

point   uf   view  must   be  aUowe«l  for.  *  (/,r.,  the  poetry  of  the  horrible  and 

PI«miutxig  "  will  Dot  help  the  poet  of      the  miserable)  p.  245. 
28^*i"  M  what  he  meaos. 

VOU  111.  2  A 
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perhaps  Goethe's  chief  claim  as  a  critic  is  to  be  found  early 
in    vol.   a.}   where   he   speaks  of   Aristotle  as   "  rash    in  his 
opiuious."     At  first  sight  this  may  seem  not  merely  imper-  , 
tinent,  but  contradictory  of  the  facts :  and  yet  there  is  mudi  I 
in  it.     Undoubtedly  Aristotle,  great  as  he  is,  was  rash,  with 
the   peculiar  Greek   rashness   of   imagining  that  Greek  fnetA 
were  all  facts:  and  this  was  nowhere  more  the  case  than  in 
his  literary  criticism.     We  ma}'  be  less  happy — on  the  same   \ 
page  and  the  next — with  a  repetition  of  Pliilistinisms  against   i 
Fouquc?   and   the   Middle   Ages,  about   there   being  "  nothing    i 
worth  our  fetching  from  these  dim  old  German  times."  or  with    i 
an  additional  mistake  (which  again  has  done  much  harm)aboat    I 
the  "  miseries  "  of  these  said  times  and  tlie  uselessness  of  adding    i 
them  to  our  own.     How  much  better  is  a  fresh  application  of 
"  the  apples  of  gold  and  pictures  [frames]  of  silver,"  a  metaphor 
ot  which  he  was  fond,  a  little  later  I     "Die  Fraueu,"  says  be,* 
"sind  silbeme  Schalen  in  die  tvir  goldene  Aepfel  legen."    In 
other  words,  their  worth  and  their  fairness  are  their  fairness 
and  their  worth  to  mir  imagination,  which  indeed  is  the  coo* 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter,  not  merely  in  gynaecology.    Hia 
statement  as  to  A'oltaire^  that  "ever>'thing  which  so  great  a 
talent  wriles  is  gooii,"  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  direct 
negative  of  Joubert,     And  it  may  repay  anybody  if  he  thinks     I 
a  little  about  its  connection  with  a  more  general  and  very 
iraportnnt   statement    of  Goethe's,   that   '*  in   Art   and   Poetry 
Personality  is  everything,"*  wherewith  also  it  were  well  l»> 
combine  his  frequent  references^  to  his  favourite  idea  of  llie 
"daimouic."    His  extreme  and  repeated"  admiration  of  JJapknis 
and  Chloe  (undoubtedly  a  charming  thing)  is  to  be  noted. 

The  third  volume,  giving  us^  Eckermann's  second  skimmiugs 
of  his  notes  and  memories,  is,  perhaps  naturally,  less  fruitful,  but 
it  is  far  from  barren.  Another  of  the  audacious  and  felicitous 
phrases  which  have  done  so  much  to  establish  Goethe's  fame 
is   that*    about    Shakespeare's    "unfliistered,    innocent,    sleff- 


1  p.  9.  3  P.  28. 

»  P.  33.  *  ii.  162. 

»  P.  ISO.  "  Pp.  184.  194. 

"  With  reioforccmcnta  from  Soret, 


the  Gencvne  botanist  and  mineralo^t. 

*  Lii.    29,     "JeDos    uat^esUirte,    uo- 

•chuldige,  Dacht wuidleriscbe  Schaffcu. ' 
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tuanner  of  production  " :  and  the  passage  on  Schlegel  ^ 

a  good  coiubination  of  magnanimity  and  veracity.     One  of 

e  strangest  blunders  of  interpretation  ever  made  by  such  a 

man   is   that   by   which   lie   makes-   Macduff's   "He   has    no 

children "  ai)ply  to  Macbeth  instead  of  to  Malcolm,  thereby 

I  not  only  making  necessary  a  clumsy  explaiuing-awny  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  own  words,  but  spoiling  the  poetry  of  the  actual 
passage.  In  the  same  context  comes  the  contradiction  of  him- 
self, that  Shakespeare  thought  mainly  of  the  stage  when  he 
wrote.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  ■*  on  Burns,  B^ranger, 
and  the  effect  on  literary  talent  of  an  exciting  atmosphere  of 
K  various  kinds,  from  the  clash  of  sentiment  and  thought  iu  a 
^city  like  Paris  to  the  inspiration  of  traditional  ballad-literature, 
is  all  but  consummate  iu  a  certain  way. 

Then  read  him  on  the  incommensurahktKss  of  poetry/  and  (in 
a  happier  vein  about  Classic  and  Eomantic  than  that  which  has 
been  noticed)  pronouncing  "*  that,  for  all  the  fuss  {Ldrmt)  about 

Iibe  two,  "  a  work  that  is  good  all  through  will  be  a  classic  sure 
enough/*  and  you  may  leave  him  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
which,  in  wise  persons,  will  not  be  disturbed  l)y  later  utterances 
On  French  authors,  Guizot,  Yillemain,  M^rimee,  Victor  Hugo 
even,  though  ou  the  latter  you  may  think  that  he  has  got  at 
a  wrong  angle.  After  all,  one  may  say  that  Hugo  and  not 
Goethe  was  iu  that  position:   for  few  persons  with  a  critical 

I  head  now  think  of  the  author  of  Marion  dc  VOrme  as  they 
think  of  the  author  of  the  Conternplatiojis  and  the  Ugnidc. 
\  To  proceed  from  particulars  to  mediate  generalities,  a  very 
instructive  light  on  Goethe's  general  critical  attitude  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  his  expressions  in  regard  to  Scott  and 
to  ByronJ  He  admires  both.  But  iu  regard  to  Scott  he 
justifies  his  admiration.  His  analysis  to  Eckermann**  of  The 
Sair  Maid  of  Perth  is  really  critical :  he  points  ont  how  good 


'  P.  86.  "  V.  99. 

*  He  bjui  eArlier  said   tlut   Shake- 
[«peM«  and   Holidre  did  ju«t  the  ru- 

*  P.  102.        »  P.  110.        «  P.  161. 
'  I  oould  mftke  this  point  even  clearer 

puttiug  together  and  eoUrging  upoa 


hie  ShAke«peari»ii  criticiiim :  but  thin 
wuuld  take  too  much  room,  nod  it  ha* 
been  done  in  wimple  alreftdy.  The 
English  reader  will  bud  the  uhief  texta 
collated  in  the  fint  sixty  i»agM  of  Hr 
Koiiufeldi'«  book,  cited  abore. 
»  ii.  10  »v. 
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genenU 
thirty  9 : 
iiotthi  on 
ScoU  and 
Byron. 


this  passage  is,  how  cunningly  that  episode  is  worked  in,  how 
Some  more  powerful  is  that  other  picture.  He  praises  Bob  Boy 
in  the  same  manner,*  *'  going  at  the  jugular,"  select- 
ing the  truth  of  detail,  the  Ufi€ndliche  Fleiss  in  fkn 
Vorstudien  (the  very  thing  which  shallow  critics 
deny  to  Scott),  and  so  forth.  Now,  his  eulogiee 
of  Byron  are  quite  diSerenC  They  are  nearly  all  in  generals; 
the  most  definite  passage  that  I  remember,  about  the  wigshops 
and  lampligliters  in  Bon  Juan,  comes  from  Eckermann's  month, 
not  Goethe's.  The  great  man  himself  is  struck  by  Byron's 
social  and  political  position;  he  is  lost  in  wonder  at  Byron's 
real  or  supposed  revolt  against  what  he,  like  others,  suppoees 
to  have  been  English  Philistinism  (the  Philistinism  of  Shake- 
speare, Swift.  Fielding!),  and  the  like.  It  is  never  a  phrase, 
a  passage,  a  situation,  hardly  ever  a  book^  that  he  praises. 
And  I  do  not  know  a  closer  approach  to  the  merely  and 
purely  bSU  in  a  writer  of  the  greatest  literary,  and  of  great 
critical,  genius  than  the  remark^  that  a  few  lines  of  Don, 
Juan  "  poison  the  whole  Gernsalemm^."  1 1  would  be  as 
sensible  to  say  that  one  stanza  of  Tasso  is  an  antidote  to 
the  whole  of  Don  Juan,  The  two  things  are  "  incommensur- 
able," and  severed  by  a  gulf. 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  Goethe's  criticism,  which 
might  be  illustrated  from  the  Sprilche,  from  Eckermann,  and 
Oh  the  from  other  sources,  may  again  surprise  those  who 

h*stonc  astd  j^^yg  gimply  adopted  the  common  opinion  of  him  as 
compcnxUtve  i        *         ■  ,         «  v-T     .        i  r 

eMimate  qf  an  apostle  of  universal  culture.  Curiously  enough. 
UttrtUHrt.  lie,  the  "  Doctor  Universalis  "  of  nineteenth-century 
literature,  as  some  would  make  him,  distinctly  discourages  and 
disparages  that  historic  study  of  Comparative  Letters  which  is 
the  distinguishing  nineteenth-century  principle.  His  warning 
to  the  Germans,  that  they  have  most  to  lose  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  "  world-literature,"  is  no  doubt  true  enough  ad  hoc 
or  ad  ho8 :  and  when,  close  by,  he  emits  the  wish,  "  May  the 


>  P.  184  jff. 

'  I  do  not  forget  his  reviews  of  Von 
/uan,  Manfred,  and  Cain ;  nor  the 
rather  uUmishing  attribution  to  Don 


Juan  itBclf  of  being  the  first  book  to 
tfupplj  Kuf^llsb  with  "  a  poltahed  oomic 
language." 
*  iii.  40, 
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study  of  Greek  and  Eoman  literature  remain  the  basis  of  the 
higher  Culture/'  we  cau  only  say  "Amen,  and  Amen"  ever- 
lastingly.  But  his  stigmatisation  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian 
literatures  as  Curiositdtcn — useless  for  moral  and  aesthetic 
culture — is  very  tell-tale:  and  even  the  most  experienced 
person  may  be  slightly  shocked  when  lie  finds  Goethe  ex- 
,      tending  this  taboo  to  European-mediaeval  letters  as  welL^ 

tl  hope  that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  think  that  this  selection 
of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  individual  and  grouped,  may 
Smmmiiuj   serve  to   base,   with   some   solidity,   a  judgment   of 
^i^f   Goethe's  actual  position  as  a  critic.     For  a  con- 
Oottht^s     siderable  time,  let  us  say  roundly  the  middle  forty 
crUicism.    years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1830  to  1870, 
this   position,  very   mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of   a  large 
number  of  great  men  from  Carlyle  downwards,  was  exalted 
to  the  very  skies:  and  even  more  recently  it  has  been  rather 
left  alone  than  seriously  attacked.     The  causes  of  this — causes 
which  to  some  extent  are  true  causes  and  must  always  operate 
— may  be  put   shortly  as  follows.      Goethe  possessed,  to  an 
I      extraordinary  degree,  and    later    perhaps    than    any  one   else, 
Hthat  singular  icisdom  which  has  been  more  than  once  animad- 
Hverted    upon    as    the    property,    in    the   strict   sense,   of    the 
B-eighteenth    century.      He   was,    for   half   its    length   and   for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  own  life,  a  man  of  its  own:  and  he 
never  escaped,  or  wished  to  escape,  entirely  from  its  influence. 
He   was   always  '*  in    toucli "   with    life    and   fact :    there   was 
**  no  nonsense  about  him,"  to  use  an  excellent  vernacular  phrase 
which,  if   somewhat   double-edged,  has   a  keen   and   heavily 
backed  edge  on  the  favourable  side.     There  are  no  **  Samo- 
thracian  mysteries  of  bottled  moonshine "  in  him ;  the  most 
apparently  dreamy  parts  of  his  loftiest  and  greatest  things,  such 
as  the  second  part  of  Faust,  are  always,  like  natural  and  healthy 
dreams,  merely  sublimations  of  actual  facts — experienced  or 
capable  of  being  experienced. 

^P  '  Onoe  more  the  sordul  "buaiueas'* 
view  whidi  we  noticed  in  regard  to 
>1emiuing  •eenu  to  have  crept  over 
hiin*     He  did,  uf  coune,  admire  the 


AV&c/vn^en,  and  tbe  Balladi,  and  ■ome 
other  thiogB.  But  liia  general  betittle- 
luent  rem&iiM. 
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But  furtl^er,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  had,  from  verj  gkAj 
youth,  and  by  the  favour  of   those   of  '*  the  Mothers "   who 
allow  men  of  great  genius  to  anticipate  and  combine  the  gifts 
which  most  have  only  later  and  separately,  a  very  strong  in- 
fusion indeed  of  Eomance  and  of  Science — the  two  apparently 
opposite  characteristics  of  tlie  century  to  which  his  last  thirty 
years  belonged.    He  had  hardly  a  touch  of  the  special  stupid- 
ity which  accompanied   the  special  cleverness  of  his  earlier 
century — the  degeneration  of  "  common-sense."      In   bim  the 
fashionable  and  epidemic  diseases  of   the  Neo- classic  period 
were  neutralised  by  the  appropriate  agencies,  without  any  of 
these  turning  to  the  morbid.     The  comparison  of  Godz  with 
The  Bobbers  is  an  education  in  pathological  criticism.     Nobody 
ever  served  under  two  flags  with  such  honour  and  credit  &s 
Goethe ;  he  may  even  be  said  to  have  eflected,  if  not  alone,  yet 
mainly,  a  reconciliation  and  junction  of  arms  between  Ids  two 
masters.     Yet  again  his  almost  unique  mastery  (just  glanced 
at)  of  the  tendencies  of  the  morrow ;  liis  sympathy,  in  his  age, 
and  when  he  was  in  a  way   the  greatest  man  of  letters  iu 
Europe,   with   the    ideas,    tastes,   aspirations   of    quite   youDg 
men — not  merely  secured,  but  to  no  very  small  extent  rfe- 
aerved,  the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  those  latter.     And  when 
we  add  to   tliese  powerful   general   things   his   extraordinarr 
literary  gifts,  the  still  more  extraordinary  range  of  his  interests, 
tlie  Olympian  good-nature  of  his  character,  and  liis  singular, 
and  almost  supra-   or   iiifni-huinau,  avoidance  of  extremes,  H 
ceases  to  be  at  all  surprising  that  the  position  above  not«(l 
should  have  seemed  to  good  wits  to  be  his:  it  may  even  seem 
ungracious,  pedantic,  absurd  to  take  any  exceptions  to  ii. 

Yet  the  exceptions  must  be  taken,  and,  if  possible,  made 

good.      The  greatest   of   them — at   least,   according   to  tboso 

,     ,  general  lines  which  he  himself  loved  and  followed— 

Ha  dratr-      ° 

f»t<^h*:  too    18  connected  with  that  peculiarity  of  his  which  bM 
much  qf      been  noticed  a  few  lines  previously.     He  is  jusi  a 
little  too  much  of  tlie  day  and  the  morrow  com- 
bined— not  enough  of  yesterdays  and  to-morrows  far  behiiMl 
and  far  ahead.     Tlie  least  local  and  temporary  of  those  who 
are  for  an  age — possessor  of  the  widest  "  age  "  perhaps  of  them 
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all — he  is  still  o!  that  age,  and,  except  in  criticisms  that  are 
.of  life  rather  than  of  literature,  not  sufficiently  of  all  time.     As 
we  have  seen  and  shown,  lie  cannot  duly  appreciate  tlie  Middle 
Ages ;  and  the  fact  that  others  were  over-appreciating  them 
does  not  excuse   him  a  whit.     In  his  formative  precepts  he 
looks  too  much  to  what  he  thought  the  requirements  of  actual 
uineteenth-ceiitury   literature-^ji   moditif.\l    Romanticism,   not 
excluding  Science.      In  other  words,  he   keeps  time  without 
winding  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  clock  on  record,  but 
he  is  perhaps  ratlier  impnssihle  to  wind  afresh.     On  that  cal- 
culus  of   his  own  which   we   have   disallowed  and   protested 
K  against,  which   we  shall  shortly  disallow  and  protest  against 
^K&fresh,  one  might  too  often  say  that  he  cannot  "  help  us  any 
^BDore."    He  is  not  as  "rash  in  his  ophiions"  as  he  thought 
^■Aristotle  was,  but  he  is  more  inadequate ;  we  can  nowadays 
"  nllow^  for  and  discard  Aristotle's  rashness,  and  find  abundance 
of  the  eternal  left  in  him,  and  we  cannot  quite  do  this  with 

I  Goethe.  "We  must  sometimes,  with  Aristotle,  have,  and  mark, 
ihe  side-note,  "This  was  a  man  of  the  fourth  century  li.c"; 
we  must  always  with  Goethft  Imve  the  other,  "This  was  the 
cleverest  man  of  1770-1830."  Take  him  again  with  Longinus, 
and  we  find  thnfc  Longinus  needs  hardly  any  side-note  at  all — 
only  here  and  there  in  utterances  such  as  that  about  the 
Odjfsset/,  And  I  at  least  think  that  Coleridge,  though  he  cer- 
tninly  needs  it  here  and  there,  needs  it  seldomer,  far  seldomer, 

I  than  Goethe. 
But  there  is  another  count.  Goethe,  as  everybody  knows, 
had  a  private  chapel  (which  has  bred  chantries  and  churches 
Too  tntirh  a  ^^^  Cathedrals  all  over  the  world),  with  an  ephod 
«/i7i7arraM  and  teraphim  and  everything  complete,  dedicated 
(/  CW/«rt,  j.^  ^i^g  g^^^j.  ^^|.|^  Cham-Chi-Thaungu,  otherwise  called 
Culture.  It  is  ill  to  be  joined  to  any  idols :  and  this  was  well 
Been  of  him.  "This  cannot  help  us,"  he  says  constantly;  "we 
K cannot  fetch  any  good  out  of  thi&"  "Such  times,  such  books, 
snch  men  have  nothing  to  say  for  us."  Now,  such  sentences, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  really  higher  criticism,  are 
anathema,  because  they  are  negative.  The  corresponding  posi- 
tives are  not  condemnable  at  all.    If  a  thing  does  help  any 
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one,  if  any  can  fetch  gcx>d,  or  delight,  out  of  it,  it  passes  at 

once — in  a  low  class  perhaps,  perhaps  in  a  high — but  it  posses. 

That  it  does  710^  help  anj  particular  person  proves  nothing  at 

all.     If  the  work  is  good,  on  its  own  scale  and  specification, 

it  can  afford  to  wait  for  tho  persons  whom  it  will   help,  to 

whom  it  will  "give  culture,"    Its   beauty   is   its  sole  duty. 

Indeed  "What  is  culture?"  is  a  question  to  be  asked  not  at 

all  jestingly,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  tind  the  answer. 

Yet  once  more  the  specimens  given  (I  believe  quite  fairly) 

above   entitle    us  —  and    all    but   the   most   blindly    fanatical 

«  ,  ,  Go^ihemicr  will  find  it  liard  to  rfwentitle  us  from  the 

Unduly 

ntgkc{fut  of  observation — to  observe  in  them  a  constant  deflection 
jifera^ure  <id  \xQXii  the  Strictly  literary  consideration  of  things. 
He  likes  to  consider  "  poetry  "  rather  than  "  poesy," 
poets  rather  than  poetry ;  and  in  poets  he  is  always  consider- 
ing the  not  strictly  poetical  qualities.  He  extols,  for  instance, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  Byron's  " Keckheit,  Kuhnheit, 
Grand  iositiit."  Now  the  last,  though  a  somewhat  question- 
able, may  be  a  real,  poetical  quality :  but  what  is  there  essen- 
tially poetical  in  Keckheit  and  KuknhcU  ?  The  occasion  re- 
quiring them,  it  is  good  that  a  poet — as  that  a  fox-hunter,  a 
sub-lieutenant  left  in  command  of  the  regiment,  a  householder 
facing  a  fire  or  a  burglar  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — should 
have  them :  but  what  is  there  specially  poetical  about  them  I 
On  the  contrary,  may  not  a  man  have  them  and  be.  in  virtue 
of  having  them,  a  bail,  and  the  worse,  poet?  Character,  con- 
duct, pei-souality  (the  second  construed  in  a  liberal  way),  these 
things  are  what  Goethe  is  always  harping  on.  Now,  ten  gener- 
ations of  foes  and  friends  have  (with  the  good  leave  of  some 
friends  as  well  as  foes  of  mine)  been  able  to  make  out  next  to 
nothing  at  all  about  Shakespeare's  character,  conduct,  and 
personality.  Yet  most  people  think  that  Shakespeare  was, 
let  us  say,  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  Shellej'^ 
character  was  rather  weak ;  his  conduct  was  sometimes  dis- 
gusting; his  personality,  though  generally  amiable,  is  very 
vague;  and  some  of  us  think  him  the  "next  poet,"  not  merely 
the  next  English  poet,  to  Shakespeare.  We  may  be  wrong: 
but  our  case  is  a  case. 
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Therefore,  insolent  absurdity  as  it  may  seem,  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  Goethe's  criticism  is  of  the  absolutely  greatest 
value.  We  have  met  with  many  marks  or  notes  of  the  true 
critic  in  our  "journey  across  Chaos,"  and  some  of  them  Goethe 
has.  But  there  are  most  important  ones  which  he  lacks. 
That  he  is  a  great  dramatic  critic  I  can  very  well  admit :  but 
his  very  greatness  here,  on  the  principle  more  than  once  referred 
to,  makes  him  a  dubious  critic  of  literature.  For  the  Goethe 
of  Faiuit  (uot  least  of  the  Second  Part  of  it),  of  the  best  lyrics, 
and  of  some  other  things,  I  have,  and  for  a  great  number 
of  years  have  had,  almost  unlimited  admiration:  for  the 
critical  Goetlie  I  feel  very  much  less.  That,  assisted  by  natural 
xenomania,  he  was  a  great  revelation  to  Englishmen  seventy, 
eighty,  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  can  very  well  allow  and 
believe:  that  he  was  a  valuable  populariser  of  a  critical  atti- 
tude, useful  as  an  alterative  to  that  of  Neo-classicism,  I  know. 
But  I  am  less  sure  that  there  is  much  in  him,  as  he  would  him- 
self say^  for  us  now,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Coleridge,  are  creah  : 
though  the  first  and  second  are  too  succinct  and  the  last  too 
discursive  and  full  of  huuno'.  I  can  admit  even  Scaliger,  even 
Boileau,  to  be  of  the  calibre  of  a  will-worship.  But  Goethe, 
the  critical  Goethe,  lias  too  much  the  character  of  a  super- 
stition, now  rather  stale. 

Schiller's  critical  position,  which  some  have  estimated  very 
highly,  depends  first  upon  the  collection  of  small  yestheiic 
treatises,  and  of  a  few  actual  reviews,  which  is 
included  in  his  prose  works  ;^  secondly,  in  hia  share 
of  the  Xenit-n;  and  thirdly,  in  the  critical  utterances  of  his 
Letters,  especially  those  in  the  correspondence  with  Goethe, 
though  by  no  means  neglecting  those  to  others,  especially 
Komer.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  division, 
extraordinary  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  by  some — 
importance  which  a  wary  person  would  be  slow  to  accept  on 
trust,  when  he  remembers,  not  merely  the  remarks  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  a  declared  unfriend,  but  those  of  Goethe,  Schiller's 
unflinching  defender,  and  those  of  Novalis,  a  very  competent 
'  Vols.  lii.-xT.  of  the  Cotta  ed. 
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and  apparently  quite  dis]mssionate  observer.^  Much,  however. 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  estimation  in  which  "aesthetic 
snlt  for  putting  on  the  tail  of  the  Ideal"-  is  itself  held. 

The  very  strong  iacliaatiou  of  the  poet  towards  the  abstract 
discussion  is  shown  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Connection 
H\s^£M}ietic  ^f  the  Animal  Nature  of  man  with  the  Spiritual," 
OwonrfseM,  written  and  printed  in  his  twenty-first  year:  as 
well  as  in  others  nearly  as  early.  And  few  things  of  the  kind 
can  be  more  curious  than  the  comparison  of  the  '*  Briefe  iilter 
Dan  Carlos"  with  sucli  other  defences  of  a  man's  own  work 
as  Dryden's  or  Corneillle's.'  The  Discourses  on  Tragedy.*  which 
appeared  in  the  Thdia  for  1792,  of  course  have  their  interest 
But  Schiller's  most  noteworthy  exercises  in  this  direction  have, 
I  believe,  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  aesthetic  discourses 
of  the  Fourteenth  volume''  and  those  on  "Naive  and  Senti- 
mental Poetry/' «  and  on  "The  Sublime''  in  the  Fifteenth. 

This  also  contains  the  few  reviews  preserved.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  unlucky  one  on  Burner,  as  to  which 
The.  Biirger  ^  cau  only  say  that,  having  first  read  it  when  I 
nneiD.  j^^jj  j^q^  ^e^  A.  W.  SchlegeVs  reply,"  and  did  not 
know  the  tenor  of  this.  I  had  anticipated  Schlegel's  verdict, 
that  it  is  "  an  offence  against  literary  morality."  In  one  case, 
therefore,  however  humble,  Schiller's  later  plea,^  that  posterity 
would  do  justice  to  the  uprightness  of  his  iutentious,  has  not 
itself  been  justified:  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  can  have  been 
so  in  many  otliers.  For,  though  the  ill  side  of  human  nature 
will  always  rejoice  in  its  own  likeness,  and  though,  even 
putting  this  aside,  there  is  still  a  singular  notion  abroad  that 


»    r.  gup.,  p.  3(JS,  uid  in/.  P'  380. 
a   V.  iV.,  p.  39C. 

*  All  these  are  iu  vol.  xii.  ed.  ctt. 

*  "On  the  Ground  of  Pleasure  iu 
Tmgic  ObjecU,"  niid  '*  On  the  Tragic 
Art."     Vol.  xiii. 

'  "Ober  Anmuth  und  Wiirde," 
"Ober  dot!  Pathetiwhe,"  "Zcretreuto 
DetrachtuDgen,"  and  "  Ober  die  wa- 
Iheti^che  Erriehuug  der  Menechen," 
All  Uie«e  full  uuUer  our  exclusion  of 
pure  truthettc,   after   the  earlieat  ex- 


amples iu  each  country. 

•  The  adjecMves  do  not  give  the 
force  uf  their  originals.  Schiller  nieaot 
the  ]H>et«  who  are  not  teLfeontcwva 
and  those  who  are. 

5"    1'.  m/.,  p.  395. 

"  In  a  note  sulijoined  when  the  re- 
view wa«  repuViliahed,  eleven  yeftre  after 
it«  firat  appearance,  after  Btirgor'" 
deatli,  and  after  Sohlegel's  counter- 
blow. 
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nn  abusive  review  must  be  an  honest  and  well-intentioned 
one.  this  review  is  one  of  the  worst  ever  written,  and  in  one 
of  its  own  latter  sentences  it  writes  itself  down  so.  Burger, 
we  are  told,  has  "wealth  of  poetical  painting,  the  glowing  and 
energetic  language  of  the  heart,  a  streamer  of  poetry,  now 
waving  gorgeously,  now  caressingly  floating,  and  [finally]  an 
honest  heart  that  speaks  from  every  line."  If  it  were  possible 
to  imagine  a  reader  who  did  not  know  Lcnm^c  or  anything  of  the 
rest,  and  who  had  worked  patiently  through  the  pages  on  pages 
of  carping  and  sneering  which  lead  up  to  this  astonishing  con- 
fession, we  can  only  suppose  that  he  would  gasp  for  breath, 
and  wonder  whether  he  hml  turned  over  half  a  dozen  sheets 
at  once  and  come  upon  the  end  of  a  quite  different  paper. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Schiller,  with  all  his  talent, 
all  his  genius,  was  something  of  a  prig:  and  a  prig  is  capable 
of  almost  any  discreditable  act.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  for  the  author  of  Die  Rduher  to  find  fault  with  Burger 
as  not  being  strictly  proper  is  "  rather  too  rich  " :  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  Schiller  wrote  DU  Itdiibcr  he  was 
a  prig  too.  though  a  prig  in  a  fit  of  unconventional,  Bohemian, 
and  Sturm-iuid-Drang  priggishness.  Here  tlie  cold  lit  had 
followed  the  hot.  The  poet  of  the  Moors  is  now  busied 
with  "  the  man  of  culture."  with  "  Idealising  art  which  collects 
and  mirrors  all  the  morality,  all  the  character,  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  time,"  and  which  of  course  rejects  equally  raptures 
about  "Molly,"  and  childish  things  about  the  dead  riding  fast. 
He  informs  us,  with  the  true  superior  air,  that  Biirger  "not 
seldom  mingles  with  the  People,  to  whom  he  should  only  let 
himself  condescend."  And  he  has  succeeded,  marvellous  to  say, 
in  reducing  ad  ahmrdnm  the  argument  against  popularity  as 
a  test  of  poetry,  in  his  very  endeavour  to  reduce  tliereto  the 
argument/(?^r  it.  "  Tis  as  much  as  to  say,"  cries  he  with  lofty 
scorn,  "*What  pleases  excellent  judges  is  good;  what  pleases 
all  without  distinction  is  better/"  "Why,  so  it  is,  oh  well-born 
Court-Counsellor  and  Professor  at  Jena,"  one  may  reply.* 


*  Unfortunately  the  BUrgcr  review 
U  Dot  the  ouly  one,  uf  th«  «mall  hand* 
ful  giveu  UR,  in  which  Schiller  "  burp? 


add  oirjM  "  in  tbii  evil  fiuhion.     Thftt 
uu  KijmvHt  is  ttluioflt  m  bod. 
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The  Xenien. 


As  for  ihe  Xenien,  I  am  afraid  I  am  still  more  out  of  accord 
with  Schiller'H  admirers  here.  The  ill-uature  of  them  is  very 
suspicious  when  we  fiud  that,  in  this  collaboration, 
it  communicated  itself  to  Goethe,  who  was  certainly 
not  ill-natured  as  a  rule,  though  he  was  rather  selfish.  But 
the  ill-nature  is  not  the  worst  part.  This  kind  of  thing, 
whether  it  is  done  by  a  Pope,  or  by  a  Firm  of  Goethe.  Schiller, 
&  Company,  has  some  of  the  disgustfulness  of  pigeon-shoot- 
ing or  even  rabbit-coursing.  There  is  hardly  any  real  sport 
in  it ;  the  victims  are  nearly  always  rather  defenceless,  and 
generally  quite  harmless:  their  destruction  does  little,  if  any, 
good  to  anybody;  and  the  spectacle  is  demoralising.^ 

These  Xenun,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
superstitions  of  literature  which  it  is  certainly  the  business  of 
the  critic,  and  the  historian  of  Criticism,  to  protest  against  and 
demolisli  if  he  can.  I  never  thought  very  much  of  them :  and 
I  think  still  less  of  them  after  a  very  careful  study  for  the 
purposes  of  this  book.^  They  corresponded,  of  course,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  the  nearly  contemporary,  but  much  less  famous 
and,  as  far  as  their  authors  are  concerned,  much  less  remark- 
able battues  of  Uivarol  and  Gifibrd  in  France  and  England. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  not  only  much  more  formidable 
sportsmen,  but  had  much  better  game — or  worse  vermin  if 
anybody  likes — for  quarry.  The  imperfections  of  German  litera- 
ture were,  as  tliey  always  have  been,  much  greater  than  those 
of  French,  and  much  more  easily  got  at  than  those  of  English. 
It  is  rather  ridiculous,  and  more  than  rather  disgusting,  to  find 
even  such  men  treatiug  such  others  as  Wielaud  and  Jean  Paul 
(Herder  himself  seems  only  to  have  escaped  because  of  his 
personal    connection   with  "Weimar)   as   if    they   were    "Tom 


^  Herr  I^u,  op.  cit.  inf.,  cite*  Ger- 
vinus  aa  mjidr  that  hia  tnvee ligations 
eulirely  coufiruied  the  Xenien  esti- 
mates.  !  have  not  verified  the  quo- 
tatton,  but  I  know  enough  of  Gcrvinus 
(see  nn  him  ii^f.)  to  t>e  oert-aiu  that  his 
judgment  would  hiivc  been  equally 
accommodating  wltatevcr  these  catl- 
iiialea  had  been. 

^  The   most  convenient  subject  for 


such  a  study  known  to  me  ia  the 
SchWcr  uiul  Oorihf  im  Xcnifn-kompf 
of  Eduard  Boas  (Stuttgart  und  Tub- 
ingen, 2  vols.,  1861),  which  giv&i  the 
text  with  all  neccsaary  apparatui*.  and 
a  lo^^  occuunt,  with  specimens,  of  the 
retorta  of  the  victims  and  the  appur- 
tenant literature  generally.  1  exclude* 
of  ccturae,  from  the  remarks  in  the  text 
the  Tabula  Kofiiw,  Ac 
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Sternhold  or  Tom  Shadwell."  But  this  is  not  tbe  worst  of  it 
The  ^r^nwrt  are  not,  as  a  nile  or  in  any  large  proportion, 
particularly  good :  and  if  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  ill-nature 
of  mankind,  and  had  not  ^eat  names  attached  to  them,  few 
people  would  think  tlR»m  so.  Schiller's  are  often  wery  lumher- 
ing  verse  and  phrase,  regarded  merely  as  phrase  and  verse: 
Goethe's  are  less  often  so,  but  seldom  very  brilliant  as  eitlier.^ 
If  more  people  would  read  them  in  comparison  with  Martial 
himself,  their  lameness  and  awkwardness  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  made  clear.  It  would  need  a  rather  wider  reading 
(though  I  at  least  have  as  little  doubt  of  the  result)  to  show 
not  merely  their  pervading  ill-nature  and  arrogance  but  their 
frequent  miss-fires. 

Most  fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  either  in  the  cold 
with  the  ^Isthetic  treatises,  or  in  hot  water  with  the  Burger 
Tht  Com-  '"6^6^  ^^^  ^^6  Xenicn.  The  Letters  of  Schiller  and 
wpondtiict  Godlu "  are  a  twice-blest  book.  Nowhere  does  one 
%oUh  Cotthf.,  i^f.^  (Joethe  so  much  as  in  them :  nowhere  is  it  pos- 
sible to  understand,  and  therefore  to  like,  Schiller  better  than 
in  parts  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  his  being  funda- 
mentally a  prig  of  genius  remains — that  even  the  sense  of  his 
having  something  of  that  "  bad  blood,"  of  which  Milton,  Racine, 
and  perhaps  Wordsworth,  are  the  chief  other  examples  among 
persons  of  genius  of  the  Upper  House,  remains  likewise.  But 
Goethe  meets  him  with  such  an  amiable  camaraderie,  lie 
softens  his  asperities  with  such  a  uever  offensive  but  always 
effective  blend  of  cordiality  and  irony,  that,  after  the  first  few 
letters,  Schiller  begins  to  talk  almost  like  a  man  of  this  world, 
and  yet  neither  loses  his  predominant  interest  in  literature. 
It  is  true  that  when  we  come  to  the  Xenun  the  offence  returns. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  two  men  of  genius  calmly  plotting 
how  to  put,  into  the  smallest  space  and  the  neatest  form,  most 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and   all    uncharitablenesa   towards   the 


^  No  doubt  there  are  exoeptiona. 
Ooetbe*!  beat  teem  to  me  27S  (directed, 
it  u  aaid,  %t  F.  Schlegel)  and  the  rather 
Ul-ufttured  but  clever  ChannU  (U82). 
Stiller  vu  btppj^  in  346  ud  Gottdched 
■     M  TiDtftlai:  but  any  one  oould,  and 


can,  shoot  QottBched  sitting. 

^  i  vols,  in  the  Cotta  collection. 
This  alao  oontaioi  Schiller'M  corrfiepund- 
euce  with  Kunicr,  which  should  be 
compared. 
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greatest  number  of  persons  obnoxious  to  them.    And  Schiller's 
remarks   on  the   necessity   of   "  giving   it   hot "   to   a   certi ' 
nnlucky  Reichardt,  who  had  had  the  impudence  not  merely 
praise  the  Horeti  lukewarmly,  but  to  praise  the  wrong  thiof 
in  them,  can  only  be  matched  with  Macaulay  in  reference  U 
Croker,  while  there  is  mucli  more  deliberate  malice  iu  thei 
It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  severe  criticisms  are  sometimi 
necessary.    The  reviewer  is  a  policeruaii  who  may  sometinif 
have  to  use  his  staif :  the  Zrnwn-writer  is  a  bravo  who  chooi 
the  stiletto.     But  enough  of  that  matter. 

And,  as  has  been  said,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  interestii 
to  us.  Schiller's  criticisms  ou  Meister  never  reach  the  concen- 
trated justice  of  Novalis  (i;,  inf.)  But  they  are  by  no  meani 
without  parrhesia:  and  the  picture  they  give  us  of  the  su( 
cessive  results  of  the  instalments,  ou  an  eagerly  receptive  an< 
extraordinarily  sensitive  literary  wit-gauge,  is  not  readily  to 
paralleled,  except  by  the  companion  remarks  of  Goethe  on  We 
hiistcin  later.  And  Goethe's  practised  Weltweisheit  deprives  hu 
observations  of  the  naive  character  which  Schiller  always,  f( 
good  or  for  bad,  retains.  The  latter,  however,  always  retai 
likewise  liis  porcupine  attitude  towards  contemporary  men 
letters  who  are  not  quite  of  "ours."  From  Richter  to 
Bouterwek  he  cannot  away  with  them  in  one  sense,  and  would 
like  to  away  with  them  very  much  in  the  other.  Where  this 
disturbing  element  does  not  come  in,  he  is  better;  but  seldom 
quite  satisfactory.  He  was  right  not  to  think  much  of  Darwin, 
and  not  wrong  to  think  something  of  Itestif  s  Monaicur  Nicolasi 
but  this  last,  at  least,  has  lltllu  to  do  with  literature.  Hil 
Shakespeare  criticisms  are  always  informing  from  the  ethicaU 
eesthetic  side ;  they  hardly  even  attempt  the  literary.  But  the 
elaborate  character  of  the  Index  to  these  letters,  which  exliibits 
all  the  literary  judgments  of  both  the  poets  iiuder  separate 
reasoned  catalogues,  makes  it  almost  unnecessary  to  pursue  our 
usual  process  of  sampling,  tlie  task  being  done  to  hand.  ^H 

Of  the  definite  critical  treatises,  by  far  the  most  importani^^ 
for  our  purpose  (the  '•  ^Esthetic  Education  "  being  omitted,  on 
the  showing  of  its  chief  admirers,  as  of  a  more  general  bearing) 
is  the  tract  on  "  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry."     It  has  evei 


1 


&s  evei^H 
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claimed 

tinction 


this,  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  dis- 


made 


betwi 


and 


►dern 


I 


„„    „         reen    ancient    ana    mn 

and  Sent!-  poets,  on  the  score  oi  their  objective  and  suhjec- 
mentol  tive  character  respectively.  Tlie  distinction  is  not 
quite  real,  and  it  is  not  critically  made  out.  In 
support  of  the  first  demurrer  (which  is  something  too  wide  for 
us  here),  let  me  request  anybody  who  really  knows  the  Greek 
choruses,  and  especially  those  nf  .-Eschylus,  to  say  whether,  on 
his  soul  and  conscience,  he  cnn  deny  tlieui  "sentimentality"  in 
the  good  sense,  subjectivity  in  any.  Goethe  and  Browning  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  fight  this  pri^e  against  the  choruses  of  the 
Agamemnon  alone.  The  other  point  is  more  relevant.  At 
the  time  ^  when  Schiller  wrote  this  essay  we  know,  from  a 
subsequent  letter  of  his  ^  to  (roethe,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
Pot^tics;  this  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  fatal.  AVIiat  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  fatal  is  tliat  nearly  all  his  literary  citations  are  of 
a  general  and  second-hand  character.  I  can  see  nowhere  any 
direct  evidence  of  *'  contact""  with  the  texts.  He  knows  Kant 
&t  first  hand  certainly;  he  probably  knows  Lessiug  and  Herder; 
lie  of  course  knows  Kleist  and  Wieland.  But  did  he  know,  at 
■first  hand  and  in  the  orii^inals,  besides  the  ancients,  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Dante  and  Ariosto,  liabelais  and  Moliere  ? 
1  cannot  see  much  evidence  of  it. 

lu  fact,  though  I  know  well  to  what  danger  I  am,  once  more, 
exposing  myself,  I  must  once  more  say  that  ydiiller  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  great  critic,  or  even  a  good  one,  He  was  a  man 
of  letters  who,  as  such,  possessed  genius,  and  a  philosopher  who 
at  least  had  a  very  great  talent  for  philosophy  ;  and  so  much 
of  a  critic  as  can  be  made  by  these  two  qualifications  lie  was. 
To  put  it  in  other  ways,  and  perhaps  to  go  even  a  little  further, 
be  was,  as  a  merely  a  priori  critic,  or  a  critic  furnished  with 
such  a  poatcnw^  knowledge  as  can  be  supplied  at  second-hand. 
very  clever  indeed.  He  could  spin  out  of  his  interior  more 
criticism,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  most  men  could.  But 
he  was  excessively  deficient  in  Love — that  first  and  greatest 
fulfilling  of  the  law  of  the  true  ciitic:  and,  partly  without  his 


»  1795-96. 

•  Letter  309,  May 


a »«. 


5.  1797  :  eel.  cit. 
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own  fault  (for,  as  is  well  known,  his  life  was  short  and  not 
altogether  favoured  by  fortune),  partly  by  it.  he  did  not  give 
himself,  or  was  not  givuti,  sufficient  opportunity  to  warm  his 
hands  before  that  immortal  fire  of  literature  which  each  genera- 
tion keeps  burning,  to  soften  what  is  harsh,  feed  what  is 
starved,  anoint  and  cheer  and  clean  what  is  stiffened  and 
saddened  and  soiled  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  best  of  life 
might  yet  have  been  for  him  in  criticism,  as  in  other  things: 
the  VtTsoknung,  the  time  of  the  "calmed  and  calming  uuns 
adepta,*  might  have  come.  But  it  did  not  so  please  the 
Gods ;  and  the  most  illogical  form  of  playing  Providence 
perhaps,  though  not  the  most  mischievous  and  impertinent, 
is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  of  what  the  Gods  did  not  choose 
to  do. 

Others  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  Augustan  period  of  Gei 
man  literature  were  more  or  less  given  to  criticism,  while  not 
OfhKra:      deriving  their  chief  titles  from  it.     Burger  himself 
fiiiri/tr.      Yfaa  not  at  all  contemptible  in  this  respect.     His 
answer  to  Schiller^  is  not  undignified,  and  a  little  more  of 
that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  Molly's  adorer  never  pos- 
sessed, would  have  made  it  very  damaging.     As  we  have  sai4^| 
it  was  Schiller's  ridicule  of  his  theory  of  popularity  that  wa^™ 
ridiculous,  not  the  theory  in  itself:  and  several  things  worth 
attention  will  be  found  in  the  two  Prefaces  to  his   Potmjt,  ioH 
his  "Thoughts  on  translating  Homer,"  and  in  his  Prose  Fra^^^ 
meuts.     In  these  last,  indeed,  there  are  some  critical  utterances 
of  real  weight  on  the  extreme  sensuous  and  individualist  side 
of  theoretical  Poetic.     Biirger  says  boldly  that  "among  people 
to  whom  asafcetida  gives  a  more  charming  scent  than  roses 
the  poet  ought  to  celebrate  asafcetida";  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  think  he  is  right- 
There  is  a  note  to  the  Preface  of  the  second  edition  of  Jean 


^  All  the  pieoea  here  mentioned  will 
he  found  in  the  Cotta  cd.  of  BOrgor's 
J  ttsffewtihJte  Wcrhf.  The  epignun  on 
Goethe's  doubling  the  part  of  artiat 
and  miniHter  (ii.  78,  cd.  cit.}  has  much 
mure  satiric  quality  than  mo«t  of  the 
Xenien  tbcm»elvc8  possew. 


'^  Ed.  cit..  iL  208.  But  Biirger  ought 
to  hare  faced  the  qucstiou.  "  If  the  aaa- 
fortidarian  poet  h&a  travelled,  and  haeo 
convinced  of  roeea,  what  then  T  '*  See, 
however,  some  notable  thing*  here  on 
Stylo.  &c 


EICHTER 

il's '  Vorschule  der  ^sihctik  which  expresses  my  own  opinions 
J-.  .  on  its  subject  so  completely  that  T  must  give  it  in 

full     '*A  collection  of   Wieland's   reviews  in   the 

^eut9chc  Mcrkur,  or,  in  short,  any  honest  selection  of  the  best 
BSthetic  reviews  from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  would  be  a 
tetter  bargain  for  the  artist  than  any  newest  jEsiheiic  In 
very  good  review  there  is,  hidden  or  revealed,  a  good 
Esthetic,'  and,  more  than  that,  an  applied  one,  and  a  free, 
nd  the  shortest  of  all,  and  (by  dint  of  the  examples) 
he  best," 

No  one.  of  course,  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Richter 
rill  suppose  that  the  whole  book  is  written  in  such  a  straight- 
orward  and  common-sense  style  as  this.  But  it  is  very  far 
ndeed  from  being  one  of  his  thorniest  or  most  acrobatical :  and 

arlyle*  need  scarcely  have  feared  that  it  might  "astonish 
tuany  an  honest  brother  of  our  craft  were  he  to  read  it, 
Bad  altogether  perplex  and  dash  his  maturest  counsels  if  he 
chanced  to  understand  it."  Nobody  who  can  understand  the 
Bio^raphia  Littcraria  could  have  the  faintest  difficulty  with 
the  Vorschule. 

Such  Richterisms  as  do  appear  are  chiefly  in  the  appendix 
lectures,  the  "  Miserxkordia-ljQCtyxxe  for  Stylists,"  the  '*  JuhUaie- 

TJu  v«.     ^Lecture  for  Poetical  Persons/'  and  the  " Kajitatc-Lec- 

schule  der  ture  On  Poetical  Poetry,"  which,  nevertheless,  do 
*  •  contain  excellent  things.  In  the  main  body  of  the 
book  there  are  only  occasional  flings  (such  as,  "according  to 
Kant,  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  easier  to  deduce 
than  the  formation  of  a  caterpillar"),  while  the  famous  and  verj' 
just  description  of  a  certain  thing  as  "like  a  lighthouse,  high, 
shining,  empty  "  is  mere  justice  lighted  up  itself  by  wit.  The 
'act  is,  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  deserves 
^  be  reserved  from  that  exclusion  of  titular  Esthetics  which 
prevails  in  this  part  of  our  History,  not  more  by  the  large 
imermixture  of  actual  criticism  in  it  than  by  the  sanity,  com- 


'  Sm  bis  Worki,  or  aeparately  in 
two  Tolumei  of  CotU*a  BiUiotUk. 
the  nute  cited  is  »t  i.  43.  Obwrve 
thu    Kicbter    ww    by    do    mcazia    a 

i     vou  in. 


partiflan  Wielaadut. 

•  In    the    Ettuy   which    opeot    the 
MUeeUanie$, 
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biued  with  inspiration,  of  the  rest  From  its  separation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  "Nihilists"  of  Poetry  (those  who  generalise 
everything)  and  the  Materialists  <who  abide  wholly  in  the 
sensuous)  to  the  fragments  on  Style  and  Language  ac  the  end. 
it  is  a  really  excellent  book,  and  if  it  has  not  been  translated 
into  English  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  to  be. 

Tiie  German  "  Eoniantic  School "  ^  has  been  the  occasion  of 
divers  solid  books  ^  (and  famous  booklets)  all  to  itself,  and  I  do 
The  so-ioUed  ^^^  consider  it  necessary  to  say  much  about  it 
•*  Hoiuantic  generally  here.  In  a  certain  justifiable  sense  il 
SehooL  jjj^y.  ^g  g^j^   ^^   have   begun  with  Klopstock  and 

only  died,  if  it  died  even  then,  with  Heine,  who,  on  a  calculus 
to  me,  I  own,  incomprehensible  in  any  other  sense  than  this, 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  killed  it.  But  its  usual  connotation 
in  literary  histories,  a  connotation  responsible,  I  tliiuk.  for  this 
and  other  errors,  is  that  of  a  period  extending  from  the  latest 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  over  about  the  first  quarter  (or 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years)  of  the  nineteenth,  and  dom- 
inated by  a  remarkable  quartette  of  friends — the  two  younger 
Schlegels,  *'  Novalis,"  and  Tieck.  The  work  of  all  the  four 
is  saturated  with  literary  criticism  of  the  polemic  and  pro- 
pagandist kind,  but  it  is  rendered  more  troublesome  to  handle 
than  it  need  be  by  the  pestilent  habit  (which  the  Grermans 
took  from  Eousaeau,  and  from  Goethe  downwards  indulged 
after  the  most  intemperate  fashion)  of  throwing  polemic  aD<l 
propagandist  thought  into  the  forms  of  prose  romance. 

Of  these  four  the  greatest  critic  is,  in  my  humble  jadgment, 
Novalis — though  he  wrote  the  least  criticism.     Indeed,  ther^ 


*  A  Dol  unamiablc  reviewer  has  Bug- 
geated  that  if  I  would  drav  up  «  neat 
tabular  ooutraet  of  "  CIomIc"  and  "Ho- 
mantic,"  and  put  it — mounted  on  lineu, 
I  presume,  but  he  did  not  aay  tto — 
in  a  pocket  of  this  volume,  it  would 
ite  useful,  e6peciAll3'  for  exaoiiuations. 
1  am  afraid  I  do  not  regard  examina- 
tions in  a  sufficiently  orthodox  spirit 
to  make  any  effort  tna  8U])eincram  their 
crmmmableuessi  and  I  hojie  I  have 
more  wit  tlmu  to  attempt  to  define 
anything.     Something,   however,  will 


be  found  in  the  Interchapien  of  thi'^  i 
volume  which  niay  atiinulate  if  it  do^^ 
uot  satiafy.  The  reat  the  Lector  Bm^^^ 
volug  may  consider  as  deetuied  t^^ 
form  part  du  Qitart  Lu*rc,  it  I  ma^^ 
speak  Pautagruelically. 

^  The  chief —a  kind  of  cUnic— i^-^ 
R.  Haym's  Die  Jiomantixhe  ScXuI^^ 
(Berlin,  1870).  Dr  Bnndee's  Ut«^ 
Wiirk  on  the  subject,  as  on  muct^ 
else  that  we  touch,  should  not  nee^^ 
recom  moudatiuu. 


I 
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s  n  sense  in  which  one  might,  without  absurdity,  call  Novalia 

the  greatest  critic  of  Germany.     He  is,  in  fact,  the  Shelley  of 

„     .       criticism ;  and  it  nia>'  be  left  to  the  Devil's  Advo- 

cates  to  suggest  that,  like  Shelley,  he  had  time  to 

indicate,  at  least,  all  that  was  of  truth  in  him,  and  had  no 

time  to  turn  it  into,  or  muddle  ic  with,  error.     He,  very  much 

more  than  Jean  Paul,  is  (kr  Einzige :  though  his  uniqueness  is 

such    that,  while  it   does  not   adjust  itself  to   all    times   or 

temperaments,  it  will,  wlieu  once  apprehended,  always  re-present 

itself  at  some  time  or  other  with  some   slight  assistance  of 

fortune. 

B      It  would  hardly  have  assisted  his  critical  position  if  he  had 

carried  out  the  intention,  which  we  are  told^  he  entertained 

(under  the  iniluence  of  the  above-noted   delusion,  as  to  the 

H  suitableness  of    the   Rotaance   for  such    purposes),  of   writing 

Vaeven  documents  of   the  kind,  on  Poetry,  Physics,  the  Civic 

B  life,  Commerce,  History,  Politics,  and  Love  \     Wilkelm  Meisier, 

H  vrhich  (see  below)  he  judged  so  well,  would  have  had  much 

to  answer  for  if  this  had  been  done.     As  it  is,  the  existing 

rbut  unfinished  Hcinrick  ton  Oftcrdingen  represents  the  first 
of  these,  and  the  not  much  more  than  begun  Lehrlingc  zu 
Sais  is  believed  to  represent  the  second:  but  the  rest  re- 
mained bodiless  and  in  the  gloom.  It  was  much  better  so: 
for  neither  the  partly  completed  nor  the  hardly  begun  book 
H  approaches  in  value  the  Fragm^nte  which  follow.  In  fact, 
"  even  if  the  scheme  were  really  practicable  (which,  despite 
certain  imposing  instances,  may  be  very  much  doubted),  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  was  not  the  man 
for  it. 

It  can  hardly,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoice  any  reader  of 
B^JTrinricA  von  O/Urdingen,  whether  he  be  philosopher,  critic,  or 
H      TKt  simple  reader  for  reading's  sake,  when  the  Quest 

H      Ueinrich.  of   the    Blue   Flower,  and   all   the  other  agreeable 
Bi'ouquiS-like  "swarmeries,"  are  interrupted  by  a  discourse  of 
three  pages  from  the  poet  Klingsohr  on  the  (/herscJiweTiglichkeU 
^  of  certain  subjects  for  poetry.    Even  if  you  are  a  poet,  and  a 

H       ■  iVonuTu  Schri/im  (S  Tols.,  1  and  2,       1846),  L  239.     Appendix -note  to  Mem' 
Cth  «d.,  Berlin  1837,  8,  lit  ed.,  ibid.,       rioh  von  OJterdingen, 
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Middle-High-German,  and  the  father  of  Matilda,  you  must  not 
talk  like  that  in  a  novel.     And  your  poetry,  and  your  Middle- 
High -Germanship,  and  your  fatherhood  of  Matilda  are  very 
distinctly  uherschtcenglich  for  you  in  your  character  as  a  critic 
From  Heinrich,  therefore,  we  shall  chiefly  get  (though  there 
are  tempting  ajm^^ts  in  it  here  and  there)  a  somewhat  vague 
notion   of   the   clair-de-lunc   Poetic  of   the   central   Komautic 
school.     The  Discipks  at  Sais  hardly  concern  us.     But  the 
Fragments   that   remain   give   much    less    unsubstantial   food 
Thf  earUer  Here  is  that  witty  and  appallingly  accurate  judg- 
FragmcQto.  ment  of  Klopstock,  which  applies  to  a  whole  class 
of  poets  as  wel]»  that  "  His  works  appear  to  be»  for  the  most 
part,  free  translations  and  workings  up  of  an  unknown  Poet  by 
a  very  talented  but  unpoetical  philologist"    Here,  too,  is  that 
remarkable  judgment  of   Goethe's   work   in  general,   and   of 
WilhduL  Meistcr  in  particular,  of  which  Carlyle  bravely  gave 
the  gist,*  though  it  certainly  did  not  coincide  with  his  own 
opinion,  and  which  remains  almost  a  pattern  of  independent 
and  solid  judgment^  unspoilt  by  any  petulance  or  jealousy  of 
youth,  from  a  young  man  of  letters  on  the  living  leader  of  his 
country's  literature.     Here  also  are  some  almost  equally  re- 
markable   things    on    Shakespeare,    not    quite    showing    the 
adcf/auci/-  of  those  on  Goethe,  but  very  acute  and   especially 
valuable  because  they  enter  a  protest  against  the  exaggeration 
— a   reaction,   of    course,   from   the   opposite  exaggeration  of 
Voltaire   ife   Co. — of   Shakespeare's   deliberate    artistry.      And 
these  individual  judgments  occur  side  by  side,  in  the  aesthetic 
and  literary  division  of  these  Fragments,  with  more  general 
dicta  of  astonishing  profundity  and  beauty. 

The  most  pregnant  of  all  the  sayings,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
though  the  .x'Stheticians  may  not  like  it,  is  this.^  "  j^thetic  is 
absolutely  independent  of  Poetry  " ;  and  I  should  pair  with  it 
the  other/  *'  May  not  poetry  be  nothing  but  intur  painting  and 


^  TraaaUting  It,  with  other  things, 
in  his  Essay  on  NovaUs. 

'  Cotas  dr  Jnfftaterra  generally  ap- 
pear to  liave  b«eQ  {an  he  cunfeeseB, 
Shakttspeare  partly  waa)  "dark"  to 
IfoTalis.     His  is  the  famous  »tatement 


that  ''every  Englishman  is  an  island.'*' 
Kow  islands  form  the  moet  beautiful 
and  delightful  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face :  but  you  must  go  to  them  t» 
know  them. 
*  P.  179.  *  P.  180. 
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music,  freely  modified  by  the  nature  of  [the  individual's  ?]  feel- 
ing (Gemiith)?"  The  further  Shakespearian  remai'ks^  on  the 
blending  of  contradictories  in  our  poet,  with  the  remarkable 
approximation  of  his  style  to  Boccaccio's  and  Cervantes*  prose, 
as  "grtindlich,  elegant,  nett,  ff:dofnti^h  und  vollstaadig,"  may 
puzzle  some  people,  but  they  do  not  puzzle  me.  What  a  critical 
genius  must  a  German  have  had  who,  about  ISOO  and  before 
he  himself  was  thirty,  combined  ^  with  the  above-cited  judg- 

Inients  of  Klopstock  and  Goethe,  recognition  of  the  facts  that 
Wieland  and  Kichter  sin  from  formlessness,  and  from  having 
" not  {esthetic  or  comic  spirit,  but  only  lesthetic  or  comic  rnoods" 
and  that  Schiller  "starts  from  too  definite  a  point,  and  draws 
in  too  sharp  and  hard  an  outline."     "Man  ist  allein  mit  allem 
was  man  liebt "  ^  may  Ije  said,  by  any  one  who  likes,  to  be  mere 
'*  dropping  into  poetry"  in  feeling  as  in  form.     Again:  it  is 
^  not  so  to  me.     And  the  postil  *  on  a  highly  aggressive  text, 
H  "Die  Welt  muss  roviant icisirt  werden/'  is  not  so  aggressive  as 
■  it  looks. 

'       I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  still  further 
improvement   in    the    fragments   and    thoughts    of    the    Ihird 
B    Ti-/«         volume.     This  was  not  published  till  nearly  twenty 
.  *    years  after  Carlyle  wrote  the  Essay  by  which,  in  all 

probability,  moat  Englishmen  know  Novalig.  But  1  should 
venture  to  recommend,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
him,  the  reading  of  it  both  first  and  last.  The  biographical 
article,  written  many  years  before  by  his  old  friend  and  chief. 
Just,  gives,  I  think,  a  fuller  and  truer  notion  of  the  man  than 
Tieck's  Vorrcde  in  the  first  collection.  The  Diaries,  Letters, 
and  oddments  of  various  kinds  help  to  fill  out  this  portrait, 
and  the  Fragvicnte  themselves,  from  p.  160  onward,  contain 
most  admirable  things.  This  third  volume,  in  fact,  forms  a 
much  earlier  pendant  to  Amiel's  Journal,  with,  as  some  people 
may  be  excused  for  thinking,  much  less  Katunjammer^  a  much 
manlier  tone,  and  for  more  positive  genius. 

How  much  more  critical  and  more  informing  is  the  con- 
fession-^ that  "Shakespeare  is  darker  to  him  than  Greece" — 
that  he  is  more  at  home  with  Aristophanes'  jokes  than  with 

>  P.  185.  »  Pp.  187,  188.  »  P.  IIW.  *  P.  IDS.  •  UL  164. 
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Shakespeare'3 — not  merely  than  the  old  abuse,  but  than  certain 
kinds  of  laudation!  What  a  combination  (on  a  par  with  the 
sentence  on  Klopstock,  elsewhere  cited)  of  giustizia^  potestaif, 
sapienzia,  e  amove  (not  a  bad  definition,  by  the  way,  if  I  may 
dare  to  borrow  it,  of  the  qualifications  of  the  critic)  is  there  in 
the  saying  ^  that  Goethe  ia  "  der  wahre  Staithaltcr  des  Poetischen 
Geist€s  auf  Erden " !  The  words — idle  paradox  aa  they  may 
seem  to  some — "Moments  may  occur  when  ABC  books  and 
Compendia  seem  to  us  poetical,"  -  are  a  better  text  for  a  whole 
aesthetic — or,  at  least,  for  a  whole  theory  of  real  criticism — 
than  otntio  .'H'nsitiva  pe?ifecia  or  any  of  its  clan.  So  is  this :  ^ 
"  By  industrious  and  intelligent  study  of  the  classics  of  the 
Ancients,  there  arises  for  us  a  classical  literature  which  the 
Ancients  themselves  had  not."  How  just  the  observation* 
that  "  Leasing  saw  loo  clearly :  and  so  missed  the  feeling  of 
the  undefined  Whole  "  I 

These  are  but  specimens.  But  I  shall  venture  to  say  of 
them  that  for  awaking  the  critical  power,  and  qualifying  the 
Hi*  critical  Critical  taste  where  it  exists — as  examples  of  that 
"»**fi^-  critical    unity   of    subject    and    object  which   has 

been  so  often  spoken  of  —  they  are  specimens  of  some  sig- 
niticaucti.  There  is  only  one  other  person  who  can,  I 
tliink,  be  yoked  with  Friedrich  von  Hardeuberg.  If  you 
want  critical  system,  range  of  actual  critical  examination, 
and  the  like,  you  must  go  elsewhere.  But  for  critical 
magic — for  the  critical  "  Open  sesame  ! " — go  to  the  two  oon- 
temporaries,  Novalis  and  Joubert. 

Tieck,  at  one  lime  very  famous  as  a  critic,  and  not  unde- 
servedly so,  need  occupy  us  less  than  his  friends:  for  he  has 
less  intensity  than  Novalis,  and  less  extension  than 
the  Schlegels.  Survey  of  his  critical  work  may, 
therefore,  with  advantage  be  confined  to  the  actual  collection 
of  his  Kritiseht  SchrifUn?  which  he  issued  in  his  last  years: 
for  the  Nachgelassene  Sckriften^  the  two  thin  volumes  of  which 


Titch. 


J  ill  164.  '•'  p.  168.         ^  P.  174. 

*  P.  176.  All  the  context  Ijere  ia 
precious. 

*  4  vol*.,  Leipxig,   1848-52.     I  fear 


it  was  not  widely  bought,  for  th«  first 
editiou  ftcema  never  to  h&re  gone  out 
of  print, 

*  Leipzig,  1856. 
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appeared  after  his  deaths  contain  only  an  eristic  or  apologetic 
piece,  "tjber  Parteilichkeit,  Dumiaheit,  und  Bosheit "  —  an 
"ttnhiibsches  Lied"  which  we  all  feel  inclined  to  sing  now  and 
then — and  some  fragments  and  sketches  for  his  great  projected 
Shakespeare-book.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Tieck  occupies 
a  very  important  position  in  the  succession  of  German  Shake- 
speare critics,  or  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  criti- 
cisms belong  to  the  subject  Three  out  of  the  four  earliest 
articles  of  the  Kritiaclie  Schriflen,  all  dated  before  1800,  con- 
cern the  Master— the  first  being  a  perhaps  excusably  ill- 
tempered  one  on  the  engravings  of  the  too  famous  Shakespeare 
•  Gallery;  the  second,  the  really  valuable  discussion  of  his 
"Handling  of  the  Marvellous";  and  the  third,  "Letters"  on 
him.  Tieck,  as  is  again  matter  of  common  knowledge,  was 
^  an  early  student  of  the  Pre-Shakespearian  drama,  dealing  with 
f  it  at  intervals  in  1811,  1823,  and  1828.  His  criticism  is  gen- 
erally appreciative :  but  his  textual  suggestions  are  not  always 
t  fortunate.^ 
As  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  Eomantic  pot- 
ffourri,  Tieck's  work  is  very  interesting  and  syniptomatia  It 
ranges  from  Early  German  drama  through  Kleisi  to  Goethe 
at  home,  and  from  Espinel  to  the  history  of  the  Novella  abroad. 
It  is  all  sensitive,  appreciative,  catliolic;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markably sound  sense  of  Literary  History  (which  it  must  be 
remembered  was  still  in  its  infancy)  in  an  article  on  "Criticism 
and  German  Bookishness"  {Buchvesen),  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, that  subordinate  position,  from  the  historical  point  of 
I  view,  which  I  have  assigned  to  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  members  of  the  quartette,  seems  to  me  not  unjustifiable. 
There  are  not  many  better  known  names  in  the  History  of 
Criticism  than  those  of  the  (younger)  Schlegels,  They  may 
-»  , ..  .  even  be  said  to  be,  in  a  vague  and  general  manner, 
more  associated  with  the  idea  of  '*  Itomantic  criti- 
cism than  any  other  persons;  and  the  question  of  the  exact 


*  One  of  the  unluckieat  iei  on  T%< 
Seennd  Maiitfn'a  Trngfdij  (L  320), 
where  he  observea  on  the  linea — 

*  *  If  you  can  cobstnie  bat  your  doctoral  bill, 
Pum  jwu  wife's  wsl ting- women," 


"Piiruf  Wiw  kann  es  bedeutenl" 
"  Pierce  ist  dem  au  finer knaman  Auge 
leaerlich  genug."  Here  ooe  can  only 
open  one's  eyes  at  the  question,  and 
■mother  ooe'i  laughter  at  the  reply. 


relationship  of  both  to  Coleridge,  or  of  Coleridge  to  them,  is 
one  of  those  which  seem  to  have  more  power  than  anything 
else  to  conciliate  the  attention  to  critical  persons,  though,  as 
has  been  confessed  repeatedly,  the  attraction  is  rather  repulsive 
to  the  present  writer.  Of  their  influence  on  Madame  de  Stael 
— who  at  least  served  as  a  most  iiiduential  vulgariser  of  the 
new  critical  ideas  in  Europe — there  is  no  question  at  all :  the 
later  critical  Corinne  is  mainly,  if  not  merely,  as  much  Schlegel 
as  could  go  clothed  in  French  petticoats,  and  remember  itself 
there.  Those  who  adopt  the  common,  but  to  my  thinking  quite 
erroneous,  idea  that  Romanticism  began  to  wane  towards  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  probably  mean 
Schlegelian  Romanticism,  and  are  so,  perhaps,  not  quite  wrong. 
In  any  case,  the  name,  if  shadowy  and  in  a  sense  antiquated,  is 
still  imposing,  if  only  as  having  once  imposed.^ 

The  work  of  the  Schlegels  generally — for  not  a  little  of  il 

was  done   in   common,  and   almost  all  expresses  a   common 

„.  .  tendency — may  be  described   as  a  continuation  of 

Qtnercd       that  of  Herder,  with  a  still  more  definitely  literary 

jto^im      intent,  and  with  what  may  be  called  a  complexion 

and  drift,  *        .  ,  .  ,  ^  ,    ..    •  *       n 

to  that  intent  which  was  most  dennite  of  all 
Criticism  in  Germany  had  been  a  long  time  focussing  itself, 
and  it  may  perhaps  even  be  questioned  whether  the  period 
of  actnnl  focus  which  it  had  now  reached  lasted  very  long; 
but  for  a  time  it  did  last.  The  somewhat  wool-gathering  and 
tentative  efforts  of  Bodmer  and  his  school  had  started  the 
movement:  and  those  of  Gottsched,  with,  in  a  less  utterly 
perverse  direction,  those  of  the  half-French  school — of  whom 
Wieland  is  the  representative,  "  too  good  for  such  a  breed  '* — 
had  wholly  failed  to  divert  it;  the  keen -edged  strength  of 
Lessing  had  given  it  movement  and  penetration  j  the  immense 
literary  excursions  of  Herder  and  others  had  opened  up  the 
widest  fields  to  it.    Nay,  the  ^Esthetics,  from  Baumgarteu  to 


*  The  Worki  of  Friedrich  (except 
some  Juvenilia)  are  included  in  a  com* 
plete  editiuu  (Vi^'^na,  18-16)  iu  fifteen 
toIb.,  of  which  the  first  eight  are  eH' 
tiroly  filled  with  critical  matter.  Of 
August  Wilhelm,  besidea  the  &i«Hin(- 


Uchc  Werke  {12  vola.,  Lciprig.  1946). 
there  are  three  vols,  of  Prmich  uid 
two  of  Latiu  works,  and  al^o  Uto 
LtKiurt^,    which    wore    not    published 

till  1884  (HeUbronn). 
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Schiller,  with  the  imminent  or  accomplished  transcendence 
of  their  transcendentalism  iu  the  miuds,  if  not  yet  on  the 
pens,  of  such  men  as  Fichte  and  Hegel,  had  in  a  dangerous 
■  balloou-like  fashion  given  new  motive  and  vehicle;  and  the 
amiable  if    excessive   Chauvinism   of    those    about   Klopstock 

I  had  its  good  side  likewise.  If  the  extraordinary  critical  in- 
sight and  sureness  of  hand  which  we  have  seen  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Novalis  could  have  been  allowed  to  preside  over  the 
concentration  of  all  these,  and  had  taken  into  partnership  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Goethe,  and  the  exact  scholarship  of  the 
great  German  school  of  philologists  from  Reiske  downwards, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  great  the  things  done  in  consequence 
might  have  been.     As  it  was,  these  two  friends  of  Novalis  were 

I  not  quite  equal  to  so  mighty  a  task:  but  they  did  what  they 
could,  and  it  was  a  good  deal. 
On  the  whole,  Carlyle,  I  think,  showed  a  right  Jlair,  due 
not  merely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  probably  made  his  own 
The  Char-  first  acquaintance  with  them  iu  it,  by  selecting  the 
acteri«tikeu.  Cliaractanstiken'^  as  more  than  titularly  character- 
I  istic.  No  matter  what  article  we  take,  or  which  brother, 
the   eulogies  of   Lessing  and  of   Meister,  or  the   apology  for 

I  Burger,  the  **  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  an  admirable  thing  in  all 
but  its  title,*  or  the  capital  "Letters  on  Poetry"  (in  which 
A.  W.,  unhampered  by  the  connection  with  a  heretic  on  the 
subject  which  afterwards  hampered  Coleridge,  puts  the  indis- 
solubility of  the  marriage  between  metre  and  poetry  with  the 
greatest  force),  the  *'  Bluebeard  and  Puss  in  Boots,"  or  the 
"  Don  Quixote  "  there  is  noticeable,  in  all^  the  peculiar  modern 
blend  of  criticism — moral,  aesthetic,  verbal,  and  purely  literary 
-compounded  and  applied  with  the  utmost  freshness,  vigour^ 
and  skill.     I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  did  better  work, 


*  They  were  redwlributed  later  in 
the  Worh$  of  the  bruihera  aiid  in 
A.  W.'«  JCrituchc  ikhriften.  But  it  ia 
good  to  read,  nod  possess,  the  origizml 
ChnnKUrUtihoi  vmd  Kritiken  (2  vols., 
Kooigsberg,  1801). 

'  1  should  think  better  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Geruiany  if  it  did  not  hAbitu- 


ally  ^yev^L  of  "Kouie<j  uud  JulJu."  Iu 
the  firat  place,  it  is  surely  commou 
good  manners  not  to  alter  an  author's 
title — though  you  may  abbreviate  tt. 
Iu  the  second,  vfaich  is  more  import* 
Bnt«  the  change  argues  an  irstbetic  and 
gyncroologic  callousneas.  Julia  aud 
Julicf  are  quite  different  persona. 
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though,  no  doubt,  there  is  observable,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
great  fault  of  Ramantic  criticism  generally — that  the  critic  is, 
BO  to  say,  too  niueli  at  the  mercy  of  the  last  speaker.  The 
actual  goose,  on  pool  or  grass,  is  always  not  only  a  swan,  but 
tlu  swan.  Shakespeare  and  Calderon,  Indian  Literature  and 
Chamfort^  rule  the  roast  so  absolutely  and  exclusively  for  the 
time  that  one  has  twinges  and  qualms  of  doubt  as  to  tha^| 
legitimacy  of  the  kinghood  of  any  one  of  them. 

But,  henceforward  we  may  separate  the  brothers  for  a  moment 

and  take  the  elder  first.     His  KrUiscIu  Sekriften,  mentioned 

.    ,„      .     in  the  note  above,  have  the  advantage,  which  it  is 

d.  tf ,:  the  . 

Kritische       nearly  unpossible  to  exaggerate,  of  coutaimng  not 
Suhriften       merely   reviews   and   critical   writinjjs  of    different 

of  1S*'8 

periods,  but  also  later  annotations  on  the  earlier 
onea^  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  a  man's  critical  quality 
than  this :  and  Schlegel  comes  out  of  it  very  well,  though  the 
result  no  doubt  does  not  place  him  quite  as  high  as  his  friend 
Cr»riiiue  and  some  others  would  do.  The  two  best  examples 
are  the  long  and  early  review  of  Voss'a  Horner,^  and  that 
(later  but  still  early)  of  BUrger's  Poems,  There  is  perhaps  a 
8H;:,4itly  excessive  patriotism  in  the  author's  contention  that 
German  is  better  suited  tliau  any  other  language  for  the 
purpose  of  translating  Homer ;  one  is  almost  tempted  to  echo 
Garrick  to  Goldsmith :  "  Come,  come '.  you  are  perhaps  the 
worst  ,  .  .  eh,  eh  ? "  in  certain  respects,  though  no  doubt  not 
in  all  Tet  even  here  there  is  force  as  well  as  ingenuity  ia^| 
the  contention  that  the  very  fact  of  Germany  possessing  no  ' 
large  amount  of  great  literature  at  the  time  prevented  German 
phrase  from  being  hackneyed  in,  and,  as  it  were,  ascript  to,  certain 
contexts  and  associations,  as  was  the  cfise  with  Italian,  French, 
and  even  English,  while  the  enormous  and  unquestioned  xeno- 
mania with  which  the  Germans  had  for  generations 
been  refreshing  and  stocking  their  speech  and  their 
cnltnre  was  another  advantage.     There  is,  moreover,  too  much 


On  Kaw. 


1  Schlegel  was  twenty -nine  at  the  of   not   yet   absolutely   devUiuQg  ag*] 

(Ul«of  the  earlieiit,and  eixly-one  when  could  not  Iw  much  better  hit  ol 

Ibe  book  was  publiebed.     The  cliraac-  ''  i.  74-164, 
teric  of  accomplished  youth  aud  that 
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distinct  animns  against  Pope  as  a  coryphaeus  of  the  English 
Neo-classics ;  but  this  itwelf  marks  Schlegel's  attitude,  which,  let 
it  be  remembered,  was  fresh  and  uovel.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that,  as  the  anther  tells  us  with  pride,  both  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  personages  not  always  well  disposed  to  him,  warmly 
approved  the  metrical  part  of  the  essay.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  both  that  Schlegel  was  a  very  sound  critic 
on  this  all-important  subject,  and  that  the  importance  of  it 
was  almost  greater  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  owing  to  the 
extreme  laxity  and  cacophony,  descending  at  times  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  horse-tiddle,  in  which  men  not  merely  like 
Klopstock  but  like  Biirger  had  indulged.  And  the  whole  is 
one  of  the  first  examples  I  know  of  a  full  modern  review  of 
the  best  kind,  neither  "puff"  nor  "slate"  (though  there  is  a 
f^ood  deal  of  severe  criticism  in  it),  neither  mere  cmipU-raidu 
nor  mere  divagation  from  the  subject  into  some  general  dis- 
cussion whicli  happens  to  interest  the  reviewer. 

The  Biirger  article*  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  an 
answer,  and  a  crushing  one,  to  a  precedent  criticism.  I  have 
said*  something  earlier  of  Schiller's  unlucky  pro- 
duction, and  need  not  return  to  itr  but  it  may 
fairly  be  observed  that  this  is  as  good  an  instance  of  obedience 
lo  literary  morality  as  that  was  of  offence  against  it.  Burger 
had  been  a  friend  of  Sclilegel's,  and  he  was  one  of  the  poetical 
protagonists  of  the  cause  for  which  Schlegel  himself  was  fight- 
ing. Yet  there  is  no  unfair  praise  here:  and,  what  is  more, 
there  is  no  abstinence  from  just  censure.  Indeed  Schlegel 
rnay  be  thought  to  be  even  a  little  too  hard  on  the  unlucky 
Lenardo  und  Blandine,  though  this  piece  has  nearly  all  the 
faults  of  "Monk"  Lewis  and  other  imitators. 

If,  however,  these  and  other  pieces  of  themselves  place 
Schlegel  in  a  high  position  as  a  critic,  the  volumes  do  not  fail 
to  show  his  shortcomings.  The  system  of  self -annotation, 
though  possessing  some  advantages,  is  dangerous,  as  giving 
opportunicy  for  those  egotistical   displays  of  which  Schlegel 

*  It  opena  the  Mcond  to1.|  and  goee      on  Vo«s,  M»tthUaon,  and  Schmidt  is 
to  p.  81.  nther  otct  fall  of  dtatioD. 

*  V.  9up.,  p.  81.     That  which  follows 
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has  beeD  commonly  accused :  but  this  does  not  matter  so  very 
much.     The  batch  of  Urtkeile,  Gedanken,  &a,  which  closes  the 
first  volume,  aud  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Ath^iutuvt 
j^  (the  periodical  which  the  two  brothers  had  founded 

Urtheile,    in  1798,  the  very  year  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads^),  da^M 
not  raise  our  opinion  of  Schlegel's  talent,  and  theJ^B 
certainly  do  not,  as  do  the  corresponding  Fragmtnis  of  Novalis. 
give  U8  any  idea  of  critical  genius.    The  one  exception  -  is  not 
at  all  like  the  others,  and  is  very  like  Novalis  himself.     Bui 
even  this  is  rather  an  amusing  and  well-aimed  "  fling "  thau 
a  real  critical  plummet  suddenly  let  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well  of  critical  Truth.     The  rest  are  quite  ordinary  and^^ 
commonplace  things,  by  no  means  unrespectable  but  nothing^ 
more.    Now,  no  one  is  bound  to  isolate  hia  critical  judgments 
aud  set  them  up  in  specimen-cases  for  examination  after  this 
fashion.    But  if  he  does  so,  they  should  be  something  more^ 
than  commonplace,  and  ordinary,  and  respectable.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Schlegere  beat-kuown  work  is, 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  happens,  his  best,  and  by  a  verj^ 
yr^g  long    way.      The    Lectures   on    Ihainatic   Art   a\ 

Vorleaangen  Literature,  which   he  delivered  at  Vienna  in   180J 
ntisehe^™'   P"oted  next  year,  and  issued  finally  in  book  form' 
Knnst  uud    three  years  later,  undoubtedly  deserve  a  place,  not 
Literatur.      merely  in  any  library  of  critical  literature,  but  ou 
any  shelf  devoted  to  criticism  which  will  hold,  say,  a  score 


)re 

ji 
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*  I  have  already  waived  the  con- 
troversy between  Coleridge  and  the 
SchlegeU.  The  fact  ia  tliat  the  resem- 
blance ia  mainly  one  of  nttUiide—oTie 
of  thu«e  results  of  "skyey  influence*" 
which  coDBtantly  matiifetft  themselvea 
in  different  personK  of  gcuitia  anil  talent 
more  or  Icm  siniultaueouBly.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  the  gmerai  iirenertce 
of  tliia  altitude  in  Coleridge  bef<jre  hiis 
German  visit,  befure  cither  Schlegel 
had  attained  any  great  notoriety,  or 
had  written  anything  likely  to  |teoc- 
trate  to  England,  or  even  anything 
very  characteristic,  is  attested  not 
merely  by  the  concrete  document,  in 


not  BO  very  alien  material,  of  Thf 
Ajtcitnt  Muritier,  but  by  teatimooie* 
05  to  luB  conveTBation,  from  half  « 
dnxen  different  people. 

^  It  is  No.  19,  which  de6cnbe«  .&- 
thctics  AS  "  the  salt  which  Hudful 
dt«oi|:<le8  are  going  to  put  on  the  tail 
of  the  Ideal  (enjoined  upon  them  as  m> 
neoeasary  to  poetry),  as  soon  at  tkfp  gti 
near  ettougk." 

'  Xor  had  Schlegel  attained  the  art 
of  grasping  and  exhibiting  a  writer, 
not  merely  aa  Baiiite-Beuvo  wai  to  do, 
but  even  a*  Johntton  bad  done.  Tbe 
**Chamfort'*  in  this  book  (I  838-355} 
bhowB  this. 
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volumes.  They  have  indeed  faults,  and  grave  ones.  The 
altitude  towards  Freoch  Drama,  and  especially  towards  Cor- 
neille  and  Moli^re,  does  not  sin  merely  by  an  excess  of  party 
spirit  There  would  be  some  excuse  for  that,  especially  in  face 
of  the  absolutely  ridiculous  over-valuation  of  themselves  by  the 
French,  who  had  held  the  critical  ear  of  Europe  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Moreover,  as  has  been,  I  think,  hinted  more 
than  once  here,  there  are  worse  things  than  thorough-going 
advocacy,  prosecuting  as  well  as  defending,  in  criticism,  provided 
only  that  it  observes  literary  manners  and  literary  morals,  that 
it  is  well  informed,  and  that  it  is  intelligent.  Schlegel  is  not 
exactly  guilty  under  the  first  count,  but  he  is  under  the  two 
last.  He  ought  to  have  seen  that  Corneille  is  really  a  Komantic 
Samson  in  the  mill  of  the  classical  Gaza.  And  as  to  Moli^re 
the  case  is  even  worse.  Further,  to  confine  ourselves  to  really 
large  and  important  matters,  the  complete  omission  of  the 
mediaeval  drama  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  where  we 
stride  straight  from  Seneca  to  the  Renaissance,  and  the  very 
inadei^uate  treatment  of  it  later,  form  a  really  serious  draw- 
back. I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  the  almost  incompre- 
hensible blunder  of  those  who  deny  the  influence  of  this 
mediceval  drama  on  our  Elizabethans,  is  in  some  cases  due  to 
the  blunderers  having  taken  their  notions  on  the  subject  from 
Schlegel.  And  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  pick  out  a 
small  number  of  great  errors,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
ones,  to  supplement  these  two, 

Yet  they  are  but  little  to  be  considered — they  are  certainly 
not  to  be  considered  as  at  all  fatal — in  face  of  the  merits 
Their  initial  ^^  ^^®  book.  To  me  the  greatest  of  all  these  is 
attti  o(hcr  contained  in  its  very  first  page,  where  the  whole 
"^'^*  question  of  the  kinds,  or  parts,  or  phases  of  criti- 

cism, and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  treated  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  sureness  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
before,  and  which  I  wish  I  had  found  oftener  since.  On 
the  one  hand,  says  Schlegel,  there  is  the  general  Hutory 
of  Art — indispensable,  but  not  always  easy  to  understand.  On 
the  other,  there  is  the  Theory  of  Art  in  general,  and  the  arts 
in  particular — extremely  important  to  the  philosopheri  neces- 
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lltry  to  some  extent  for  the  artist  himself,  but  inadequate  by 
Itself.  Between  these  two,  connecting  them,  completing  them, 
making  them  fruitful,  is  actual  criticism — the  comparison  and 
judging  of  existing  productions.  There  is  really  little  or  nothing 
to  add  to  this :  and  if  no  other  line  of  the  book  had  ever  been 
written,  it  would  give  Schlegel  an  abiding  and  important  place 
in  our  history.  But  the  book  itself,  thouc^h  necessarily  in  other 
parts  somewhat  antiquated,  though  of  the  kiud  which  has  to 
be  done  afresh  for  itself,  if  not  by  every  generation  yet  by 
every  century  or  so,  remains  excellem  and  masterly — one  of 
the  best  individual  summaries  of  the  critical  struggle  fo^H 
independence  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  no  means^ 
merely  dead  or  exhausted  after  the  end  of  the  nineteenth. 

We  should  draw  from  tliis  book  tlie  Idea  that  though  Groethe'8 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  August   von   Schlegel   (almost  in 
j^g  his  presence)  as  kein  Mann  ^  is   not  borne  out  by 

Schie{;dian  it  in  the  critical  respect, — though  the  accompanying 
pontton,  compensation  -  prize  of  "learning  and  service"  to 
literature  certainly  is  —  there  remains  to  be  added,  if  in 
the  favourable  sense  an  acknowledgment  of  the  completeness, 
and  value  of  his  playing  of  his  part,  and  of  the  part  itself, 
yet  also  a  further  limitation,  AVe  have  seen  and  acknowledged 
the  truth  throughout,  though  we  have  protested  against  the 
common  exaggeration  of  it,  that  "old  critics  are  like  old 
moons.*'  Perhaps  the  Schlegels  are  the  most  eminent  examples 
of  this.  They  did  yeoman's  service  in  their  own  time  and 
to  their  own  country — perhaps  even  at  that  time  they  did 
service  to  other  countries,  too,  in  preaching  aud  spreading  the 
Bomantic  gospel.  But  they  were  diffusers  and  popularisers. 
not  origins;  and  they  did  not  give  to  their  diffusion  and 
popularisation  quite  that  touch  of  pure  literary  genius  which 
will  save  anything  and  anybody.  They  thus  rank  rather  with 
Addison  among  ourselves  than  with  Dryden  or  Johnson, 
though  in  thoroughness  and  width  ol  critical  knowledge  and 

*  Oetpr.  mU  Eck,,  iii.  100.      Efl'em-  |^«nioDA    wu    very    great.      But    tbi^l 

'uxBcy,    u    well    u     coxcombry,    wm  Camarina,  like  all  mich,  u  batter  un^^ 

frequently  cliorged  against  hiiu  :  and  etirred. 
the  unpopularity  of  botb  brothera  as 
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practice  tliey  are  ahead  of  all  three.  If  I  were  writing  this 
History  of  Criticism  in  German^  and  for  Germans,  I  should 
give  them  much  more  apace  than  1  give  them  here,  of  course. 
But  even  if  I  were  a  G-erman,  "writing  on  this  German  matter 
in  the  German  tongue  for  German  men,"  I  should  never  put 
them  on  a  level  with  Coleridge,  any  more  than  I  should  with 
Aristotle  or  Longinus  in  one  class  of  critics,  with  Novalis  or 
with  Jouhert  in  anotlier. 

The  long  unpublished  Berlin  Lectures  mi  Art  and  Btllcs 
LeUres,  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Thf  supply   a  document  of  A.  W.   Schlegel's  criticism 

^"'■^^"Sen  which  is  of  the  very  greatest  value.  It  is  true 
Literatar  that  they  are  "half-done  work" — in  some  cases 
und  Kunst.  ^^re  notes  for  lectures,  in  others  detached  pieces 
of  them,  in  only  a  very  few  (which  were  separately  published) 
finished  even  as  parts.  But  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  a 
writer  to  put  his  readers,  and  very  unbenevolent  of  readers 
to  put  their  author,  in  either  of  the  two  classes  to  whom  "half- 
done  work  "  is  taboo.  In  fact,  the  book  is  as  much  finished 
as  not  a  few  of  the  contemporary  documents  for  Coleridge: 
and  its  great  bulk  and  very  extensive  range  promise  well 
enough.  Nor  is  the  performance  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Am- 
bitious as  is  his  scope,  Schlegel  nowhere  shows  that  shyness 
of  detail  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  his  brother :  and 
his  width  of  knowledge,  which  wnuld  be  unusual  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  quite  astounding  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  shown  by  a  man  of  not  much  over  thirty  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  first  volume,  or  course,  deals  with  ^^sthetics  generally, 
though  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view :  and  only  a  few  things 
in  it  need  be  noted^  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Schlegel's 
scorn  for  Longinus  on  the  one  hand,^  and  on  the  other  his 
very  ample  acknowledgment  of  the  dangers  of  ^Esthetics  them- 
selves.'   The  second  deals  with  Ancieut  Literature  (not  without 


I 


*  i.  47,  ed.  cit.  He  u  "  th«  lut  iu 
value  &■  in  time,"  of  ancient  critica, 
"  the  inventor  of  seatimentiil  icethetic,*' 
"  empty  of  idefta. "  "  AU  which  propo^i- 
tioiu  I  for  the  prewnt  content  tuyself," 
u  Cartjle  observer  in  another  matter, 


"  with     modestly,     but     peremptorily 
and  irrevocably,  denying." 

''  P.  49.  He  be  walla  their  "  practical 
sterility/'  their  *' muddle  of  Art  and 
Katurc  "  {doM  man  Kufut  uttd  Xatur  to 
dMrchcinandtr  tearf)^  kc. 
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ample  reference  to  modem  classics),  and  the  third,  which  is 
in  the  least  complete  state,  with  Modern  Literature  itselL 

The  Longinus  passage  just  referred  to  is  partly  a  corrupt 
following  out  of  the  critic's  usual  and  very  healthy  distrust 
of  such  generalities  as  "  The  Sublime."  "  The  Tender,"  and  the 
like ;  but  it  has  a  worse  side  to  it.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
Schlegel  is  guilty  of  excess  of  party  spirit :  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  Boileau  and  others  of  the  objects  of  eighteenth- 
century-worship  had  not  expressed  admiration  for  the  Hepl 
"T^oi/v.  he  would  have  judged  it  more  wisely.  In  fact,  his 
judgments,  which,  either  iu  the  straight  way  of  his  courses 
or  OS  obiter  dicta,  are  extremely  numerous,  are,  though  always 
interesting,  a  curious  mishmash  of  hit  and  miss^  and  the  misses 
may  be  too  generally  accounted  for  as  the  effects  of  that 
''trying  to  be  different"  which  so  often  besets  young  men  of 
talent.  The  severity  with  which  he  treats  Burke  ^  has  some 
justification.  But  his  handling  of,  for  instance,  Opitz^  is  quite 
out  of  the  right  tone,  and  has  all  the  faults  that  beset  the 
"company  of  warm  young  men."  Some  of  his  English  judg- 
ments— for  instance,  those  on  Milton's  verse  and  on  Thomson ' 
— suggest,  besides  this,  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  his 
actual  knowledge  of  our  language  was  not  very  perfect.  la 
Greek  he  fails  to  respond  quite  satisfactorily  lo  the  tei 
iEschylus,  And  in  regard  to  a  person  very  different  from 
Milton  and  from  .^schylus,  Ariosto.  it  is  remarkable  that, 
where  he  praises  him,  he  is  doing  it  to  disparage  Wieland. 
and  that  in  the  preserved  heads  of  an  intended  fuller  treatment 
he  is  most  unsatisfactor)'.  No  doubt  much  of  this  mere 
will-worship  and  "  will-blasphemy  "  (to  invent  a  counter-word) 
would  have  disappeared  in  a  final  redaction  for  press;  bat 
unfortunately  it  is  there 

Fortunately  there  are  also  many  better  things,  and  on  the 
whole  the  book  bears  out,  with  evidence  of  a  class  pecoliarlj 
cogent,  the  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Schlegel  of  being 

*  h  OTTcrml  plMH^  —pfimllj  iiL 
C2,  £3^  TImm  is  «  vacfal  index  to 
tiM«e  l«ctan«:  but  tlhtir  onwfffcwn 
r«i)Ba«i  ft  fan  UUi  tf 


^ 


'  He  praises  the  M«f,  "'Aeoordin^ 
to  Bark«,  th«  Bcftutiful  w  ft  tolenh^ 
{•rctly  »trump«t.  ftod  tb«  SubUiiw  k 
ft  Sr«iiftdi«r  with  a  big  moustadie." 
\rht>  tftid  Uiiftl 


>  ii.  210.  SIS. 
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freer  than  any  German  critic  from  a  temptation  to  "speak 
oft"  book,"  to  shirk  and  jilt  the  !Hook  itself,  for  expatiatory 
flirtatioas  with  ao-called  Ideas.  He  is  in  the  main  faithful 
to  Literature,  and  there  is  no  higher  praise. 

Friedrich,  though  a  very  important  person  for  us  in  general, 
has  a  good  deal  less  for  us  here,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
lUuMraitd  ^®^*^  already  touched  and  dealt  with  in  the  remarks 
atui  more  hy  on  his  brother.  He  seems  very  early  to  have  launched 
"*"  *  out  into  the  expanse — I  shall  not  here  by  any 
means  say  the  inane — of  general  literary  outline  and  survey; 
and  when  he  arranged  his  collected  worka  not  so  very  long 
before  his  death,^  he  showed  the  way  in  which  he  would 
himself  have  wished  to  have  them  regarded  by  putting  the 
Gfschichte  der  alien  und  neucn  Literaiur^  first,,  though  it  was 
nothing  like  the  first  written ;  and  by  arranging  after  it, 
in  the  position  of  fillings-up  or  developments,  the  studies  on 
Greek '  and  on  Romantic ''  poetry,  the  book  on  Indian  Litera- 
ture,^ and  the  smaller  critical  pieces.^  Of  these  smaller  pieces 
he  reproduced  but  few,  and  the  actual  reviews  or  definite 
criticisms  which  they  contain  are  of  slight  importance. 

In  fact,  "judging  of  books,  and  even  "judging  of  authors," 
was  not  Friedrichs  forte  at  all.  The  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature  is  from  some  points  of  view  a  book  more  eurions 
than  entirely  edifying.  When  we  find  Greek  literature  dashed 
off  in  some  sixty  pages,  which  include  a  great  deal  of  prelimin- 
ary and  general  matter ;  Roman  in  another  sixty,  which  have 
likewise  to  provide  for  Hebrew  and  Persian  ;  five-and- thirty 
doing  duty  for  the  rise  of  the  Novel,  all  English  heUes  Idtres 
from  Spenser  to  Milton,  and  the  vSpunisli  and  French  dramas, 
it  is  surely  not  carping  to  say  "  this  is  either  too  little  or  too 
much." 

Nor,  when  we  turn  to  what  we  have  called  the  "  fillings,"  do 
we  find  much  more  satisfaction  in  some  directions.  Here 
Greek  has  something  like  three  volumes  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages  to  itself — and  not  a  volume  or  a  page  too  much 

*  The  &nt  and  len  complete  unue,  '  Vols.  iiL,  iv.,  t.  *  Vol.  vi. 

in  10  Tf>l»..  WM  in  182125.  *  Vol.  TiiL  •  IWd. 

'  Ed.  ctt.1  ToU.  i.  and  ii. 

VOU  III.  2  0 
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— as  no  one  can  add  more  heartily  and  whole-souledlv  than 
the  present  writer.     But  even  in  this  ample  room  or  verge  we 
find  that  Schlegel  blenches  at  the  book — still  more  at  the  passage 
and  the  phrase.     What  he  likes  to  talk  about  is  matter  such 
as  the  Pelasgians ;  as  epic  (specially  Homeric)  and  lyric  poetry 
in  general ;  as  this  and  that  "  school "  ;  as  "  The  Artistic  Worth 
of  the  Old  Comedy"  and  "  The  Presentation  of  Female  Character 
in  Greek";  as  "The  Connection  and  Contrast  of  the  Interesting 
and  the  Beautiful."     In  presence  of  the  actual  literary  integer 
he  seems  like  a  shy  person  at  a  Utc^-Ute,  though  he  is  perfectly 
at  home  when  he  is  addressing  himself,  ex  cathodrd,  on  generals 
to  a  large  audience.     People  of  his  kind  are,  in  tlieir  place 
and   at  their  time,   most  useful:    the   Schlegels  were  really 
born  to  burst  up  the  old  narrowness,  to  encourage   cathohc 
(Friedrich  dues   not   seem   to   me   to   have   been   quite  fairly 
charged  with   turning   this   into   Boman   Catholic)  views:   U) 
cheer  the  student  on  to  the  discovery  and  appropriation  of 
the  enormous  and  far-dung  wealth  which  had  been  &o  long 
neglected.     Their   doctrines   were   so   widely   diffused   in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  at  the  end  thereof  thej 
came  to  be  regarded  as  truisms  and  almost  "falsisma"     Bat 
their  place  is  still  honourable,  though  it  is  a  place  rather  in  the 
museum  of  Criticism  than  in  her  living-room  of  study. 


We  may  conclude  this  chapter  —  since  an  exhaustive  ci* 
amination  of  the  German  work  of  this  period  is  here  impos- 
sible, and,  if  it  were  poHsible,  would  be  of  very  little  service- 
by  noticing  one  or  two  authors  and  books  of  difierent  kinds, 
specimen -fashion. 

The  best  known  in  England  of  German  lyric  poets  next  U) 
Burger  and  Goethe,  and  (in  time)  before  Heine,  Uhland,  w»s 
a  man  forty  years  younger  than  the  author  of 
Lenore^  and  did  not  die  till  Heine  himself  was  deatL 
But  his  most  important  work  *  in  verse  was  done  quite  in  this 
period,'^  and  one  of  his  most  important  works  in  connectioD 

'  QttammdU  Werlct^  6  vols.,  in  the  liabed  by  1815,  oDd  m&oy  of  tiMM  hi^ 
Cotta  Library.  been  writUn  years  befor«« 

^  Hwit  of  hta  beat  tliinga  were  pub- 


Uhland. 
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if  not  strictly  within,  our  subject,  the  excellent  Essay 
on  '*Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,"  appeared  as  early  as  1822, 
TJhlaud's  critical  dealings  with  northern  poetic  literature  are 
of  no  inconsiderable  bulk,'  and  they  are  very  important  for  the 
history  of  literary  taste.  Not  merely  in  time,  but  in  character, 
they  stand  between  the  earlier,  most  creditable  and  stimulat- 
ing, but  often  insufficiently  informed,  and  still  moro  often  too 
discursive  and  popular  handlings,  of  Herder  and  even  the 
Schlegels,  and  the  modern  method  of  pure  philology,  from 
which  al!  literary  appreciation  is  too  often  deliberately  left 
out.  Uhland  combines  real  scholarship,  for  his  time  and 
means,  with  poetical  and  critical  appreciation  in  almost  the 
exactly  desirable  blend.     Would  there  were  more  such ! 

The  work  of  Schubarth,  Zm-  BcurtlieUung  GoeUusr  may  be 
worth  a  short  notice  as  an  early  and  by  no  means  contemptible 
,  .  .  ,  example  of  a  kind  of  book  which  has  been  very 
largely  written  during  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
which  we  can  only  here  take  by  sample.  A  contemporary 
cannot  often  have  been  handled  earlier  on  so  great  a  scale :  for 
there  are  some  nine  hundred  pages  in  the  second  edition,  and 
the  author  makes  the  widest  possible  casts  round  liis  subject. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  satisfied  with  the  consideration  of 
particular  works  (which  he  gives  mainly  in  two  batches,  on 
the  earlier  and  the  later  respectively),  or  on  his  author's  general 
literary  characteristics.  He  has  long  excursus  on  the  person- 
ages, especially  Mephistophcles.  He  can  never  refuse  himself 
what  he  modestly  calls  a  "  glance "  {Hinhlicl),  but  what  is 
generally  a  very  durable  and  substantial  stare,  at  things  that 
occur  in  passing, — some  criticisms  of  A.  W.  Scblegel's,  the 
literary  contrasts  of  Christianity  and  Heathenism,  Lessing  and 
the  Education  of  the  World,  the  great  succession  of  German 
philosophers  from  Kant  to  Schelling,  the  Historical  Method, 
Shakespeare,  Poetry  and  Criticism  in  our  day,  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Devil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Moral  and  the  Immoral 
in  Art  and  Poetry.     In  short,  the  book  is  a  sort  of  Quodlibcta 

1  They  fill  i  out  of  the  6  vols.,  m      (Brcslau,    1620).     Tbe  fint  appeared 
^v«n  in  ed.  cit.  in  1818,  aa  a  mere   booklet  in   com- 

*  1    tiAve    uwd   the   meowl    edition       pariaoo. 
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treatise  upon  "  Goethe  and  Things  in  General."  We 
seen  many  like  it  since:  let  them  appear  here  by  it 
foreman. 

Solger's  V&rksun^cn^  are  an  early  and  good  example  of  the 
defect  of  ^'Esthetic  from  the  standpoint  of  this  book.  He  often 
says  true  things;  but  they  are  generally  not  the 
whole  or  final  truth,  and  they  are  almost  always  too 
abstract.  Thus,  for  instance :  "  Oft  verwechselt  man  das  Inter- 
essante  mit  dem  Schtiueu."  -  The  truth  of  this  is  oonstaiitly 
exemplified  both  in  life  and  in  criticism ;  bat,  laid  down  too 
isolatedly,  it  blinks  the  question  whether,  in  certain  degree, 
matter,  and  circumstance,  the  Interesting  is  not  the  Beautiful : 
and  it  has  an  obvious  and  possibly  dangerous  connection  with 
the  very  important  critical  question  of  the  "  Unity  of  Interest" 
So,  too,  distiucLions  of  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Beauty  are  full 
of  snares:  and  the  danger  of  generalisation  perhaps  reaches  its 
liigheet  in  the  dictum.  **  In  Epic  and  Lyric,  matter  is  the 
important  thing:  in  the  Drama,  form  and  the  pore  activity 
of  fancy."  One  might  almost  make  out  *"  twenty*nine  distinct 
damnations**  in\*olved  in  this,  with  baidly  more  th&n  a  thirtieth 
and  single  way  of  salvatkw  and  escape  t 

To  complete  the  notioe  of  thb  remarkable  diviaon,  which 
has.  by  authorities  respectable  and  mom  than  re^KctaUe, 
been  pcuMMDoed  to  be  tin  gmtafc  of  aD,  and 
whirh  in  nmtainly  Tinnt  tapwlMif.  wiiftliiBC  ntumW 
be  said  of  the  critMal  pnhbcatkaa  vhich,  in  Ger- 
snt  ft^KMt  cnxiKv  tone  tfesA  eBywoerCi 
pli9«d  m  imfQitant  a  put.  tti  ef  the  immmm  imimtxr  in 
lilsniy  IMmf  whkh  came  te  sewlr  imA&m  tke 
el  ccitiotl  Modi.     Of  «ha 

rank  vilh  ^ea^  I  shea  mf  maid^m^  mhc  Am  lh«t  ihtf 
smuoi  to  as  «»  have  heM  a 

at  tih» 
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The  Periodicals  of  this  time  are  gradually  shaking  off  the 
disguises  and  mannerisms  which  the  Spectator  had  imposed 
upon  those  of  our  last  period.  The  most  important  of  them, 
after  Lessing'a  Dramaturgies  are  the  Frankfurter  Gelehrten' 
Anzeigen  of  Merck,  Herder,  and  Goethe  (1772);  the  Tcuische 
MerhiT  of  Wieland,  next  year;  the  Berlin  Monatschrift  (1783); 
the  Jena  Aligemeim  Liieratur-zeitung  (1785);  Schiller's  Horcn 
( 1 795),  and  Musenalmanach,  next  year ;  the  Schlegels'  Atlienanivi 
(1798).  Of  literary  historians  from  Bouterwek  to  Menzel, 
Schlosser,^  and  others,  the  list  is  almost  too  long  to  attempt. 

'  De  Quiocey^B  Kw&y  on  Schlooser       usual  mtlier  bointerous  fooling  and  rig- 
^XWorl:4t  vol.  vii.)  w  dUfigured  by  his       marole,  but  very  aouud  in  the  mun. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 


THE   CHANGE   IN   THE   OTHER   XATIOXS, 


Thk  present  chapter  could  hardly  be  omitted ;  but  it  must  be 
almost  necessarily  rather  aa  apology  for  what  does  not  appear 
than  a  substantive  presentation.  Something  has  been  said 
already*  of  the  state  of  Italian  and  of  Spanish  criticism  dor* 
ing  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  lethargy  was  only  quickeued 
after  (and  even  some  time  after)  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, by  the  spread  of  those  very  waves  of  influence  whicb 
have  been  described,  and  their  origin  and  progress  traced, 
partly  in  the  last  Book,  and  partly  in  the  three  preceding 
chapters  of  the  present  Neither  country  contributed  any- 
thing original  to  the  critical  change — to  the  establishment  of 
Romanticism — though  both  had  much  to  do  with  that  establish- 
ment as  furnishing  those  texts  of  past  creation  which  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  almost  the  most  powerful,  and  certainly  the 
most  beneficent,  of  all  agencies  in  the  revolution.  None. 
perhaps,  did  so  much  by  furnishing  further  scenery  and  appw* 
atus  to  the  new  movement:  though  Byron,  by  adopting  theae, 
enhanced  their  influence  in  this  way.  yet  it  had  been  exe^ 
cised  long  before  he  wrote  —  before  he  even  existed — in 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Casth  of  Otranto,  in  Germany, 
from  one  somewhat,  but  not  so  very  much,  later.  But  all  this 
belongs  to  the  far-off'  fringes  of  our  subject,  if  even  to  them; 
and  we  have  only  too  little  room  for  its  central  and  substantive 
portions. 

The  critical   awakening    of    more    backward    and   outlying 


1  Vol  U.  Bk.  VI.  chap,  iil     I  do  Dot 
jet  kuow  MoUedano  (R.  y  P.  R.).  -ffu- 


(oria  lUcnria  dt  Etpaiia,  9  (10)  toU 
4to,  17e9-79. 
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atlons  and  languages,  such  as  I'ussian,  Polish,  and  Hungarian, 
vras  in  much  the  same  case  ;  that  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
was  a  little  more  advanced.     The  closer  relations  in  which 
Denmark  at  all  times  stood  with  Germany,  and  those  which 
Sweden  maintained,  not  merely  with  Germany  but  with  France, 
.must  have  kept  them  more  to  the  front  in  these  matters,  while 
Plhe  double  influence  was  of  course  still  more  constantly,  though 
not  quite  so  effectually,  at  work  in  Holland.     Holberg  and 
.Tullin  and  Ewald,  with  Baggesen  a  little  later  in  Denmark, 
bather  accompanied  than  followed  the  reconstructive  reforma- 
■ion  of  German  literature;  Kellgren,  Leopold  ^  and  Thorn  con- 
ducted the  attack  and  defence  in  Sweden  a  little  later  still ; 
and    the   literary   (iecadence    of    Dutch   was    at   last   relieved, 
x>ward8  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ineteenth  century,  by  Southey's  friend,  Bilderdijk.     In  regard 
>  all  the  languages  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  though  not 
n   regard    to   Italian    and    Spanish,   I   am   iu    the  disability 
bmierly  acknowledged,  as   to  one  of  them  —  Dutch.     But  I 
nnot  learn  from  any  good  authority  that  this  disability  is 
ikely  here  to  be  fatal,  or  even  injurious.     In  the  history  of 
,he  indi^^dual  literatures  their  criticism  is  of  course  of  great 
mportance:  but  in  the  history  of  the  general  subject  it  can 
ave  very  little.^ 


^  See  &lao  infra  in  the  U«t  chapter 
[  the  next  Book.  I  suppose  the  name 
lost  likely  tti  be  luiBaetl  here  i^  that 
f  Ugo  Foecolo.  The  author  of  the 
ttUr*  of  Jaeopo  Ortu  must  neem,  to 


thoM  who  think  Roubhau  a  critic,  to 
be  another,  and  the  commentator  on 
Petrarch  and  Daute  rertaiuJy  was  one. 
But  1  think  we  can  do  without  him. 
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INTERCHAPTER  VIII 


(with   an   EXCITRSXT8   ON   PERIODICAL   CRITICISM.) 


We  here  come  to  the  point  antipolar  to  that  of  the  last 
vohime,  at  which  ^  we  ventured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Classic 
or  Neo-classic  creed.  The  challenge  to  array  definitions  of 
Classicism  and  Romanticism  in  a  tabular  form  has  already* 
been  respectfully  declined :  but  that  this  '*  declinature  "  comes 
neither  from  pusillanimity,  nor  from  complacency  in  purblind- 
ness,  may  be  best  proved  by  undertaking  the  much  more  perilous 
adventure  of  an  anti-creed  to  that  formerly  laid  down.  Even 
there  we  had  to  interpose  the  caution  that  absolute  subscrip- 
tion^ on  the  part  of  all  the  critica  concerned,  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of:  but  here  the  very  essence  and  quiddity  of  tbe 
situation  is  that  no  such  agreement  is  in  any  way  possible. 
In  fact,  no  single  and  tolerably  homogeneous  document  could 
possibly  here  be  drawn  up,  for  there  would  be  minority  (and 
sometimes  majority)  counter-reports  on  every  article.  Even 
those  who  resist  the  extreraer  developments  take  large  licenses 
upon  the  old  classical  position.  You  have  your  Jeffrey  express- 
ing admiration  of  a  Pkaromiida  which  would  have  seemed  to 
Dennis  a  monstrous  stumbling-block,  and  to  Johnson  mew 
foolishness:  while  among  the  extremists  themselves,  each 
man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Still,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
draw  up  some  articles  of  the  Modern  or  Komantic  Criticisni 
which  was  reached  during  this  period,  and  we  have  already, 
in  the  last  two  books,  described  at  some  length  the  process 
by  which  they  were  reached.  These  articles  will  be  best. 
»  n.216.  "r.  wp..  p.  ssa 
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[eparated  into  two  batches,  the  first  representing  the  creed  of 
[centre  and  extremes  at  once,  the  second  that  of  extremes  (left 
or  right)  only :  and  it  will  be  well  to  mark  the  difference  from 
[the  former  statement  by  giving  the  articles  separately,  and  not 
tnging  them  in  paragraphs. 
The  more  catholic  creed  is  very  mainly  of  a  negative  and 
protesting  charaoter,  and  its  articles  might  run  somewhat 
thus : — 


I 


All  periods  of  literature  are  to  be  studied,  and  all  have 
lessous  for  the  critic.  ''Gothic  ignorance"  is  an  ignorant 
absurdity. 

One  period  of  literature  cannot  prescribe  to  another. 
Bach  has  its  own  laws  ;  and  if  any  general  laws  are  to 
be  put  above  these,  they  must  be  such  as  will  embrace 
them. 

Rules  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity  :  and 
such  as  may  be  admitted  must  rather  be  extracted  ft-om 
the  practice  of  good  poets  and  prose-writers  than  im- 
posed upon  it. 

"Unity"  is  not  itself  uniform,  but  will  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  kind,   and  sometimes  within   the  kind,   itself. 

The  Kind  itself  is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  constituted  : 
and  subvarieties  in  it  niay   constantly  arise. 

Literature  is  to  be  judged  "  by  the  event "  :  the 
presence  of  the  flg  will  disprove  the  presence  of  the 
thistle. 

The  object  of  literature  is  Delight ;  its  soul  is  InEiagin- 
^ation  ;  its  body  is  Style. 

A  man  should  like  what  he  does  like  :  ^  and  his  likings 
are  facts  in  criticism  for  him. 

To  which  the  extremer  men  would  add  these,  or  some  of 
them,  or  something  like  them : — 

Nothing  depends  upon  the  subject ;  ail  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  poet  or  prose  writer 

See  the  Addenda-Corrigenda  in  lhi«  vol.  fnr  Denniji'B  coUDter-auertioQ. 


ahould  be  a  good  man  :  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he  ehoiild 
not  be.  And  Literature  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Morality,  though  it  is  to  those  of  Manners.* 

Good  Sense  is  a  good  thing,  but  may  be  too  much 
regarded :  and  Nonsense  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  one. 

The  appeals  of  the  arts  are  interchangeable  :  Poetry 
can  do  as  much  with  sound  as  Music,  as  much  with 
colour  as  Painting,  and  perhaps  more  than  either  with 
both. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  critic  is  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  receiving  Impressions :  the  second  that  he 
should  be   able  to  express  and  impart  them. 

There  cannot  be  Monstrous  Beauty  :  the  Beauty  itself 
Justifies  and  regularises. 


4 


Once  moro  it  has  to  be  stipulated  that  these  articles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  definitely  proposed  ends  and  aims,  which  the 
critical  practice  of  the  period  set  before  itself,  and  by  which 
it  worked.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  piece-meal  results  aud^i 
up-shota  of  a  long  and  desultory  campaign,  often  reached  b^| 
it  were  incidentally,  "  windfnUs  of  the  Muses,"  kingdoms  found  ^ 
while  the   finder  is  seeking  his  father's   (or  anybody's)  asses. 
If  anything  general  is  to  be  detected  before  and  beneath  them, 
it  is  a  sort  of  general  feeling  of  irksomeness  at  the  restraiiiw 
of  Neo-classicism — a  revolt  against  its   perpetual   restrictions^^ 
and  taboos.  ^M 

To  recur  once  more  to  those  egregiows  Juvenilia-  of  Addison's, 
which,  though  not  to  be  too  much  pressed  as  stigmata  on  his 
own  memory,  are  a  useful  caricature  of  Neo-classicism  in  regari 
to  English,  some  English  lover  of  literature  feels  that  there  u 
much  more  in  Chaucer  than  vulgar  jests,  now  not  even  fashion- 
ably vulgar,  and  in  Spenser  than  tiresome  preaching.  He 
looks  about  to  support  his  feeling  with  reasons,  and  he  "finds 
salvation  "  in  the  Ronmntic  sense,  more  or  less  fully,  more  or 
less  systematically,  more  or  less  universally.  The  ways  and 
manners  of  the  finding  are  very  much  the  same  in  all  countries, 

'  Certain  penoofl  would,  of  courae, 
omit  eren  the  provuoi  here :  but  of 


them  I  take  no  keep, 
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and  have  been  dealt  with  iu  the  first  Book  of  this  volume ; 
the  results  of  it,  in  critical  form,  have  been  set  forth  in  that 
just  finished,  but  may  deserve  some  summary  and  rationalr 
here. 

In  the  remarkable  group  of  English  critics  wliom  we  have 
called  "  the  companions"  of  Coleridge,  and  in  Coleridge  himself, 
the  contemporary  quality,  and  in  some  cases  the  direct  sugges- 
tion, of  that  great  critic  appear  unmistakably,  while  in  at 
least  most  cases  they  are  free  from  the  chaotic  or  paralytic 
incompleteness  which  he  hardly  ever,  save  in  the  Bioffmphia, 
shook  off.  They  all  show,  as  he  does,  though  in  varying 
degrees,  the  revolt  or  reaction  from  the  hidebound  failure  of 
the  baser  kind  of  Keo-classic  to  appreciate — the  effort  really  to 
taste,  to  enjoy,  and  so  to  deliver  that  judgment  which  without 
enjoyment  is  always  inadequate.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to 
regard  them  as  merely  the  sports  and  waifs  of  an  irresistibly 
advancing  tide.  There  is  something  of  this  in  them, — the 
worst  of  the  something  being  the  uncritical  scorn  with  which 
they  sometimes  regarded  even  the  greatest  of  the  departed  or 
departinji;  school — the  astonishing  injustice  of  Coleridge  himself 
to  Gibbon,  and  Johnson,  and  the  Queen  Anne  men;  of  many 
of  them  to  Pope ;  of  Hazlitt  even  to  Dryden.  But  they  were 
not  only  carried,  they  swam, —  swam  strongly  and  steadily 
and  skilfully  for  the  land  that  was  ahead.  Their  appreciation 
is  not  mere  matter  of  fashion  ;  it  is  genuine.  They  are  honestly 
appetent  of  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  newly  opened  laud  of 
English  literature  for  themselves,  and  generously  eager  to 
impart  of  it,  and  of  the  taste  for  it,  to  others. 

But  we  must  not — for  these  merits,  or  even  for  what  some 
may  think  the  still  greater  one  of  providing,  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  any  literature,  a  great  bulk  of  matter  which  is  at  once 
valuable  criticism  and  delightful  literature  itself — make  a 
refusal  of  our  own  critical  duty  as  to  their  shortcomings,  which 
were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  and  which  led  directly  to 
the  sad  and  singular  decadence  of  English  criticism  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  century.  The  first  and  the  greatest  of 
these — let  us  fling  it  frankly  and  fairly  to  any  partisan  of  the 
older  critical  dispensation  who  "  expects  his  evening  prey  "  as 
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our  history  draws  towards  its  close — was,  or  at  any  rate  was  a 
result  of,  the  very  lawlessness  aud  rulelessness  by  which  they 
had  effected  their  and  our  emancipation.  True,  many  of  the 
rules  that  they  threw  off  were  bad  and  irrational,  most  per- 
haps were  inadequate,  irrelevant,  requiring  to  be  applied  with 
all  sorts  of  provisos  and  easements.  But  they  had  at  any 
rate  kept  criticism  methodical,  and  tolerably  certain  in  its 
utterances.  There  had  been  a  Creed;  there  had  been  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  giving  reasons,  though  they  mighty— 
be  doubtful  ones,  for  a  faith  which,  if  incomplete  and  no(^| 
really  catholic,  was  at  any  rate  formally  constituted.  With  the 
new  men  it  was  different.  Coleridge  indeed  boasted  medinte 
and  even  higher  rules  aud  principles  behind  his  individual 
judgments.  But  with  the  rest  it  was  rather  a  case  of  sheer 
private  judgment,  of  *'  meeting  by  yourself  in  your  own  house." 
Another  drawback,  dangerous  always  but  intensified  in  danger 
by  its  connection  with  the  former,  is  that,  while  most  of  them 
were  much  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  classics  than 
the  critics  of  former  generations  had  been,  this  deficiency  was 
not  generally  compensated  by  any  of  that  extensive  knowledge 
of  vxodcrn  literature  which  the  ruleless  or  scantily  ruled 
system  of  criticism  imperatively  requires.  Nay,  they  were 
all,  including  even  Coleridge  himself  and  De  Quincey  (the  two 
most  learned,  not  only  of  these  but  of  all  English  critics),  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  French  literature — which,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  best  siuted  to  quahfy  the  study  of  our  own, 
correct  it,  and  preserve  it  from  flaws  and  corruptions.  Leigb 
Hunt  knew  little  but  Italian;  and  in  Italian  knew  best  the 
things  that  are  of  least  real  importance  for  the  English  student. 
As  for  Lamb,  he  was  more  than  a  fair  Latin  scholar;  but  he 
seems  to  have  known  very  little  Greek,  and  not  to  have  had 
wide  reading  in  the  classics,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  while  he 
betrays  hardly  the  slightest  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  any 
foreign  modern  literature  whatever.  Hazlitt's  case  is  worse 
still,  for  he  evidently  knew  very  little  indeed,  either  of  the 
classics  or  of  foreign  modern  literature,  except  a  few  philosophic 
writers,  here  of  next  to  no  use.  In  fact,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how.  knowing  so  little,  he  came  to  jvidge  so  well — 
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till  the  wonder  nearly  disappears,  as  we  see  how  much  better 
he  would  have  judged  if  he  had  known  more.  Wilson  (to 
look  forward  a  little  as  we  have  done  with  De  Quincey)  had 
some  classics :  and  Lockhart  had  not  only  classics,  but  German 
and  Spanish.  But  one  suspects  the  former  to  have  known  next 
to  nothing  of  modem  literature :  and  the  latter  did  not 
use  critically  that  which  he  knew.  Even  as  regards  English 
itself  the  knowledge  of  all  these  critics  was  very  gappy  and 
scrappy.  They  did  not,  with  all  their  advantages  of  time^ 
know  anything  like  so  much  of  early  English  literature  (even 
putting  Anglo-Saxon  out  of  the  question)  as  Gray  had  known 
nearly  a  iiundred  years  earlier,  and  Mitford  in  their  own 
early  days. 

Thus,  while  they  had  deliberately,  and  in  the  main  wisely, 
discarded  the  rules  which  at  least  were  supposed  deductively 
to  govern  all  literature,  they  had  not  furnished  themselves 
with  that  comparative  knowledge  of  differait  literatures,  or 
at  the  very  least  of  all  the  different  periods  of  one  literature, 
which  assists  literary  induction,  and  to  some  extent  supplies 
the  place  of  the  older  Rules  themselves.  They  were  therefore 
driven  to  judge  by  the  inner  light  alone ;  and  as,  fortunately, 
that  inner  light,  in  at  least  some  of  them,  burnt  with  the  clearest 
and  brightest  flame,  they  judged  very  well  by  it.  But  tlieir 
system  was  a  dangerous  one  when  it  came  to  be  applied,  as 
it  inevitably  had  to  be  applied,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
their  own  torches  went  out,  by  the  aid  of  smoky  farthing  rush- 
lights in  blurred  horn  lanterns. 

Yet,  allowing  for  these  drawbacks  of  commission  and  of 
example  in  ihe  most  illiberally  liberal  manner,  there  will  yet 
remain  to  their  credit  such  a  sum  as  hardly  any  other  group  ^ 
in  any  country — as  none  in  ours  certainly — can  claim.  Here 
at  last,  and  here  almost  for  the  first  time,  appears  that  body 
of  pure  critical  appreciation  of  the  actual  work  of  literature 
for  which  we  have  been  waiting  so  long,  which  we  have  missed 
so  sorely  in  ancient  times,  and  which^  in  the  earlier  modem, 
has  been  given  to  us  stinted  and,  what  is  worse,  adulterated,  by 


^  The  QermaQs  did  it  rather  earlior 
but  not  so  well:  the  French  alnHHt 


if  not  quite  a«  well  and  more  volumi- 
nously, but  Inter. 
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arbitrary  restrictions  and  preoccupations.  In  Coleridge,  iC 
Hazlitt,  iu  Lamb,  in  Leigh  Hunt  even,  to  name  no  others,  we 
have  real  "judging  of  authors,"  not — or  at  any  rate  not  mainJy 
— discussion  of  kinds,  and  attempts  to  lay  down  principles. 
They  are  jud;»es,  not  jurists,  "lawmen,"  not  lawmongers  and 
potterers  with  codes.  Appreciation  and  enjoyment,  with  their, 
in  this  cose  necessary,  consequences,  the  communication  of 
enjoyment  and  appreciation — these  are  the  chief  and  prind] 
things  with  them,  and  these  they  never  fail  to  provide. 

The  same  merits  and  drawbacks,  differently  adjusted  and 
conditioned,  appear  in  the  French  division  of  the  subject 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing,  even  in  Sainte-Beuve,  of  the  same 
consummate  merit,  from  the  point  of  view  of  appreciation,  as  the 
best  tilings  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb:  and  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  critical  generalities^  either  in  Sainte-Beuve  or  in  any  other, 
that  quite  approach  the  best  things  of  Coleridge.  The  length 
and  tlie  bitterness  uf  the  Classic-Kcmautic  quarrel  threw  some 
Preuch  critics  into  a  mood  of  partisanship  too  extreme  to  be 
quite  judicial :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gave  us  that  admirablj 
trenchant  profession  and  confession  of  the  faith  that  "nothing 
depends  on  the  subject"  which  we  have  dealt  with  from  Victor 
Hugo,  and  other  things  from  other  men.  And,  moreover,  tbe 
interest  excited  by  this  quarrel,  coming  to  reinforce  the  general 
Frencli  spirit  of  system,  order,  and  artistic  adequacy,  brought 
about  that  high  general  level  in  the  new  appreciative  criticiscB 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  Mr  Arnold  and  others,  aoti 
which  certainly  for  a  time  (dr.  1830-1860)  was  much  above 
the  level  of  English.  Numerous  as  are  the  writers  whom  1 
have  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject,  I  feel  bal|fl 
ashamed  of  not  haviiij^'  included  more,  and  could  easily  do  so. 
But  it  is  almost  enough  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with  that 
gregarious  or  scholastic  spirit  which  has  always  characterise<i 
Frenchmen,  the  merits  wliich  have  been  so  fully  displaye<i 
in  Saint^-Beuve  are  visible  more  or  less  in  almost  all  hig^ 
fellows.  ^1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  merits  were  to  some  extent 
(as  Sainte-Beuve  himself  allowed  with  equal  judgment  and 
generosity)  transmitted  or  inherited  from  the  Empire  critics, 
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especially  Chateaubriand  and,  in  a  different  way  and  lower  senae, 
ViUemain:  while  the  whole  secret  of  the  method  had  been 
revealed,  or  concealed,  in  and  by  the  "fuliginous  flashes"  of 
Diderot  long  before.  But  this  sudden  and  enormous  develop- 
ment of  it  is  still  rather  wonderful.  It  cannot  be  put  down 
merely  to  Sainte-Beuve,  though  Sainte-Beuve  was  its  most  emi- 
nent representative ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  himself 
reach  his  perfection  at  once,  or  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
critical  results  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  his  own  at  the  time 
had  been  produced  by  others  earlier.  It  was  a  case  of  a 
plenteous  and  great  vintage,  with  one  growth  improving  beyond 
the  rest.  To  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  read  over  again,  well 
as  one  may  have  known  it,  any  of  the  better  critical  work  of 
France  in  this  period  without  astonishment  at  its  varied  and 
yet  even  excellence.  But,  as  has  just  been  said,  it  is  not 
always,  even  in  its  highest  examples,  of  the  very  highest:  and 
perhaps  at  no  time  is  what  we  have  so  often  called  "  grasp  " 
a  characteristic  of  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  superficial : 
yet,  if  it  has  a  tendency  towards  something  not  of  the  best,  that 
tendency  is  toward.s  superficiality. 

Further,  the  French,  though  largely  influenced  by  foreign 
nations  and  literatures  at  this  period,  hardly  shine  so  much  as 
some  others  do  in  criticisii)  of  those  literatures.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own,  they  exemplify  the  uew  process  of  "judging 
by  the  result,"  and  setting  forth  that  result,  with  attractiveness 
rivalled  by  hardly  any,  and  with  facility  and  craftsmanship 
rivalled  perhaps  by  none.  From  the  elaborate  process  of 
Sainte-Beuve  to  the  impressionism  of  Gautier,  and  from  the 
strong  meat  and  drink  of  Nisard  to  the  froth  of  Janin,  what- 
ever is  provided  is  provided  so  ae  to  give  the  user  and  con- 
sumer the  least  fatigue  and  the  most  delectation.  The  severer 
critics  are  not  pedantic,  and  the  lighter  ones  are  seldom  merely 
frivolous  or  horse-playfuL  Occasionally,  as  in  Nisard's  case 
again,  there  is  a  solidly  constructed,  if  not  quite  a  solidly 
based,  system :  occasionally,  as  with  Planche,  there  are  serious, 
if  disputable,  philosophical  starting-points.  In  Sainte-Beuve 
himself  there  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  orderly  accumu- 
lation of  positive  knowledge,  never  of  the  "  marine  store  "  kind, 
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that  any  critic  has  brought  t<^tber.  But  these  dignified  thin^|t4 
never  take  leave  of  the  Graces:  and  even  the  lightest  armed otVin 
the  army — even  Janin  and  those  about  Janin — seldom  wrialit 
with  the  appalling  absence  of  knowledge  and  of  method  to  vhiili  1 3i 
we  are  only  too  well  accustomed  in  the  critics  of  some  other  M 
countries. 

The  part  played  by  Grermany  in  this  process  wa3»  of  count 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  by  uo  means  out  of  i 
pusillanimous  desire  to  disarm  the  indignation  or  the  contempt 
invited  by  some  things  already  written  that  I  repeat  and 
emphasise  this  acknowledgment.  Germans  (taking  their  SwL« 
brethren  with  them)  were  among  the  very  first  to  move  tlie 
stagnant  waters.  They  were  among  the  most — they  tvcre  th* 
most — industrious  engineers  in  continuing  the  process — id 
clearing  out  the  water-courses  and  turning  the  new  streams 
into  them.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  '  their  mentfi  ifl 
putting  at  the  service  of  criticism  the  massive  and  acute  in- 
tellect of  Leasing,  to  substitute  a  new  Preceptism  for  the  old: 
the  wide  range  and  towering  literary  faculty  of  Goethe,  to 
extend  and  popularise  the  new  methods:  the  attractive  and 
contagious  alacrity  of  the  Schlegels  in  overrunning  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  empires  of  literature.  But  in  the  highest  and 
purest  work  of  criticism,  as  we  here  de6ne  it,  even  these 
their  greatest  are  sometimes  strangely  wanting :  and  others  are 
wanting  less  strangely  but  more  disastrously.  As  a  rule,  the 
German  is  far  too  scientific  (the  epithet  of  praise  usually  selected 
for  him  and  by  him)  in  his  criticism.  He  has  curiosity,  but 
not  passionate  or  intimate  enjoyment;  intelligence,  but  not 
enthusiasm ;  industry,  but  little  (and  hardly  at  all  subtle) 
intuition.  He  only  gets  out  of  the  pupillary  state — if  he  ever 
does  so^to  get  into  the  pedagogic  And  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  these  is  the  more  unfavourable  to  true  critical 
oooomplishment. 

We  may,  however,  be  justly'  asked,  in  this  place  or  in  that, 
to  face  that  view  of  German  criticism  which  Carlyle  was  the 
first  to  put  in  England  by  a  famous  (and  indeed  very  admir- 
able) "State  of  German  Literature,"^  and  which,  with  some 

'  The  Mcoud  Kam^*  of  the  Miteellanica,  roL  L 
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odificatioiis,  was  maintained  and  enforced  later  by  Mr  Arnold, 
ho  did  not  like  Carlyle.  The  eulugium  is  well  known,  and  it 
a  magnificent  one.  The  Germans  are  [1827]  distinctly  and 
nsiderably  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  Criticism.  They 
ve  "raised  it  to  a  higher  power,"  in  fact:  though  he  does 
I  think,  use  the  phrase.  They  neither,  in  the  old  way, 
U88  diction,  figures,  logical  value,  &c,  nor,  as  is  usual  with 
e  beat  of  our  own  critics  at  present,  discover  and  debate  the 
rticular  nature  of  the  poet  from  his  poetry:  but,  subordinat- 
these  two,  attack  the  essence  and  peculiar  life  of  the 
etry  itself.  "How  did  Shakespeare  organise  his  dramas?" 
ask.  "  What  unmixed  reality  is  bodied  forth  in  them  ? "  &c. 
en,  too,  how  do  they  proceed?  Not  by  gorgeous  mystic 
hraseology '  and  vague  declamation  ?  No :  by  "  rigorous 
entific  inquiry,"  of  which  much  is  said,  the  illustration  and 
!  enforcement  at  once  being  drawn  from  Schiller  on  *' ^-Esthetic 
ucatiou/'  and  Fichte  on  the  "Nature  of  the  Scholar."^ 
This  abstract  is  designedly  cut  shorty  not  out  of  unfairness^ 
because  the  original  is  known  to  many  and  accessible 
ily  to  all.  It  is  a  high  encomium :  and  even  the  contents 
f  this  book  will  show  that  it  ia,  beyond  controversy,  in  part 
t  least  a  deserved  one.  From  Leasing  onwards  there  can  be 
o  question  of  the  intent  of  the  Germans  to  bring  about  a 
complete  critical  Reformation :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that, 
after  a  time,  and  to  no  small  extent  in  consequence  of  their 
efforts,  something  like  a  complete  critical  Eeformation  was 
brought  about.  Rut  whether  there  is  not  an  indispensable 
_xiexus  wanting  somewhere — whether  the  general  improvement 
■of  actual  criticism  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  though  not 
perhaps  more  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  endeavour  to  consider  the  essence  of  Poetry  and  frame 
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A  hit,  of  couTBe,  at  Coleridge,  as, 
I  mppiMe,  u  thikt  abuve  aljout  "the 
zuiure  of  |A<  poet" 

*  Thit  celebrated  tractate,  which 
cftDiiot  be  too  much  honoured  oa  a 
Coutuel  of  Perfection,  may  be  «aid 
Ko  bftve  lUrted  the  belief,  comfortable 
for  thote   who  entertain   it,   that  all 


who  follow  Dot  their  notion  of  "Philo- 
eophy"  and  "the  Idea"  are  "Com- 
pleted BuDglere."  "Perhaps  w,  my 
dear !  perhaps  ao,"  ae  aa  excellent 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  itt  aaid  to  have  odc« 
remarked  to  a  little  vulgar  boy  who 
tuld  him  he  was  "no  gentleman." 
2  D 
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theories  of  it — that  is  the  qviestion.  It  would  be  fatuous  to 
say  that  I  have  shown,  but  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
show,  some  cause  against  the  affirmative  answer.  In  particular, 
I  sliould  like  to  re-jnvite  the  reader's  attention  to  that  aporia 
which  has  been  stated  earlier — whether  the  famous  criticism 
of  Htnalet  in  WUhdm  Meisler  (to  which  Carlyle,  of  course, 
appeals  here)  might  not  Iiave  been  written  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  original,  of  its  language,  and  of  its  form — in  short, 
on  a  German  prose  translation  of  Shakespeare?  If  anybody 
is  bold  enough  to  say  "  Yes :  and  so  much  the  better,"  well 
and  good.  But  in  that  case  his  idea  of  the  essence  of  poetry 
and  mine  are  so  different  that  I  must  necessarily  seem  a 
Completed  Bungler  to  him^  and  that  he  must  necessarily  seem 
to  me  (let  us  say)  a  Person  to  be  Sincerely  Commiserated 

In  actual  "judging  of  authors"  I  have  endeavoured  to  coll 
some  facts  showing  that  the  Germans  did  not  attain  to  any 
remarkable  proficiency  *  by  the  application  of  their  new 
systems  of  ^Esthetic — in  regard  to  which,  by  the  way,  no  two 
authorities  agreed  among  them,  and  of  which,  as  a  whole,  some 
great  authorities  among  them  used  language  not  much  more 
respectful  than  ray  own.  And  so,  far  from  this  "scientific" 
criticism  having  any  efiect  in  the  produ<Uion  of  great  poetry 
or  of  great  literature,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  since  Heine — 
who  was  a  hopeless  rebel  to  the  whole  system — GJermany  has 
produced  no  great  poet,  and  very  few  great  men  of  pure  letters. 
While  other  countries,  besides  producing  in  their  unscientific 
way  critics  at  least  not  less  great  (I  should  of  course  myself 
say,  much  greater)  than  Germany's  own,  have  maintained  the 
production  of  creative  literature  for  the  best  part  of  a  century 
— for  all  but  the  whole  of  it. 


'  Ciirlyltj.  ia  a  Ter>'  tine  passage, 
odmiU  their  iwceptaoce  of  "nil  true 
Biugera  of  even*  age  and  clime."  1  fear 
the  Derirs  Advocate's  devil,  if  you 
gaTe  him  a  little  time,  could  collect  a 
curious  doffier  of  contrary  iustancea  : 
but  this  innttera  little.  They  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  maintaiuing  and 
spreading  this  catholio  faith.  But  even 
Drydeu,   according  to  his  lights,  liad 


d«a3^l 


championed  it  a  century  earlier  ; 
if  he  could  have  abakeu  off  Uie 
ain  of  Acoidia  —  the  deadlie«t  to  the 
man  of  letters  —  would  liave  been 
Herder  +  either  SclUegel,  and  more 
also,  long  before  any  of  thetn ;  and 
Coleridge  la  Coleridge,  however  much 
he  may  have  annoyed  Carlyle 
Higbgate. 
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And  I  have  also  endeavoured — if  only  by  such  hints  and 
glances  and  instances  as  are  allowable  on  the  plan  of  this 
book — to  show  why  the  G-ermans  seem  to  me  to  have  failed, 
if  not  exactly  where  they  seemed  to  Carlyle  to  have  succeeded, 
yet  in  the  same  neighbourhood  —  how  they  have  generally 
either  flown  too  high  or  grubbed  too  low,  and  so  have  failed 
to  gather  the  flowers  and  garner  the  fruit  of  the  field  of 
literature.  Very  likely  these  opinions  are  quite  unjust,  but 
at  any  rate  they  are  not  founded  on  ignorance  ;  and  he  who 
holds  them  is  perfectly  ready  to  fight  for  them  at  any  time 
with  the  due  arms  and  in  the  proper  lists. 

If,  more  shortly  and  iu  slightly  altered  form,  I  may  once 
more  put  my  objection  to  German  criticism,  I  can,  as  it 
happens,  do  si  by  simply  inserting  a  "  not "  in  a  German  boast 
on  this  very  subject.  Professor  Schelliug,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  iu  the  Alujuni-Eojister^  of  that  Institution, 
quotes  these  remarkable  words  from  Professor  Lemcke  of 
Marburg :  "  Let  us  for  once  lay  aside  our  proverbial  modesty 
and  openly  declare  that  it  is  not  the  affinity  of  race,  nor  the 
indications  in  his  poetry  of  a  German  spirit,  which  have 
brought  us  so  close  to  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  that  God-given 
power,  vouchsafed  to  us  Germans  before  all  other  nations,  by 
the  grace  of  which  we  arc  enabled  to  recognise  true  genius,  of 
whatever  nation,  better  than  other  nations,  ofttimes  better  than 
its  own.  and  better  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  its  gifts."  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  anticipate  tlie  obvious  comments  of  different 
kinds  upon  this  utterance  of  Germanism  in  cutrpo^  and  with  the 
encumbrances  of  modesty  laid  aside.  I  shall  only  observe  that 
it  is  precisely  this  "  God-given  power  "  of  recognition  or  appre- 
ciation which  Grerman  criticism  seems  to  me  to  lack.  It 
has  the  best  intentions ;  it  takes  the  most  enormous  trouble  ; 
it  accumulates  the  most  extensive  and  sometimes  not  the  least 
valuable  material  and  plant  for  appreciation.  But,  except  in 
the  case  of  its  very  greatest  exponents,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
often  to  appreciate. 

But — French,  or  German,  or  English,  with  whatever  diversity 
of  immediate  aim,  exact  starting-point,  felicity  of  method,  and 
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perfection  of  result— all  the  dominant  and  representative  criti 
cism  of  this  time  tends  in  the  direction  and  obeys  the  ioipulae 
of  some  form  or  other  of  that  general  creed  which  we  havi 
endeavoured  to  sketch  earlier  in  this  Intercbapter.  and  so 
tributes  to  the  general  progress  (straight  or  circular,  who  a 
say?)  of  which  this  Book  is  the  history.  And  when,  rather^ 
as  usual,  by  the  induence  of  creative  than  of  critical  literature, 
and  by  that  of  Scott  and  Byron  above  all,  the  same  purpose 
was  inspired  in  yet  other  countries,  the  results  were  again  the 
same.  The  dislike  of  Rule ;  the  almost  instinctive  falling  back 
upon  mediaeval  literature  as  an  alterative  from  classical  and 
(recent)  modem;  the  blending  of  the  Arts;  the  cultivation  of 
colour-  and  sound  -  variety  in  poetry ;  the  variegation  and 
rhythmical  elaboration  of  proee,  —  in  all  these  ways,  by  all 
these  agencies,  literary  Criticism  as  well  as  literary  practice 
was  reconstructed.     And  the  end  is  not  even  yet 


poslH 
soosH 


Some  more  general  remarks  on  the  sub-period  must  be 
poned  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Conclusion.  But  there  is 
phenomenon  which,  first  appearing  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  volume,  and  much  more  noticeable  in  the  last  Book,  now 
becomes  what  the  Germans  call  hervorragaid^  persistently  and 
almost  aggressively  prominent.  And  on  this  we  must  say 
something. 

*  To  enter  into  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  Period- 
ical here,  would  be  obviously  impossible.  That  it  has  multiplied 
criticism  itself  is  a  truism ;  that  it  has  necessarily  multiplied 
bad  criticism  is  maintaiuable;  the  question  is  whether  it  has 
actually  multiplied  good.  I  think  it  has.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  other  system  under  which  a  man  like  Sainie- 
Beuve — not  of  means,  and  not  well  adapted  to  any  profession — 
could  have  given  his  life  practically  to  the  service  of  our  Muse 
as  he  actually  did.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  which 
would  have  equally  well  suited  a  man  like  Mr  Arnold,  with 
abundant,  and  fairly  harassing,  avocations  on  the  one  hand, 

'  The  rwt  of  this  Intorchftpter  m»y  "  Criticml  Exooraua  ^  which  I  ahould 
b©  taken — like  the  two  Appendice* — m  hkve  liked  to  gire,  had  I  thoaght  that 
ft  nmple  of  that  lourth   roliuae  of      redden  would  endure  iu 
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and  with  apparently  no  great  inclination  to  write  elaborate 
books  on  the  other.  Many  officials,  professional  men,  persons 
"avocated"  (in  the  real  sense)  from  criticism  by  this  or  that 
vocation,  have  been  enabled  by  the  system  to  give  us  things 
sometimes  precious,  and  probably  iu  most  times  not  likely  to 
have  been  given  at  all  under  the  book-and-pamphlet  dispensa- 
tion. Above  all,  perhaps,  the  excuse  of  the  surplusage  which 
beset  the  regular  treatise  has  disappeared,  while  the  blind  (or 
too  well-seeing)  editor,  with  his  abhorred  shears,  is  apt  to  lop 
excrescences  off  if  they  attempt  to  appear.*  Although  there 
certainly  has  been  more  bad  criticism  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  any  previous  one, — probably  more  than  in  all 
previous  centuries  put  together, — it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
other  period  can  show  so  much  that  is  good.  And  the  change 
which  has  resulted  in  it  was  needed.  The  early  Bihliotheae 
of  the  late  seventeenth  century  ivauted  pliancy,  variety,  com- 
bination of  industrial  power :  the  later  Hciniivs  were  far  too 
apt  to  be  mere  booksellers'  instruments,  while  their  wretched 
pay  kept  many  of  the  best  hands  from  them,  and  kept  those 
who  were  driven  to  them  in  undue  dependence.  And  further, 
the  increasing  supply  of  actual  literature  ro/uired  more  criti- 
cism than  could  easily  be  had  under  the  old  system  of  few 
periodicals,  eked  out  by  independent  treatises  and  pamphlets. 

These  are  not  unimportant  coasideratious,  but  they  lie  a  little 
outside  of — or  only  touch — the  question  of  the  altered  quality 
and  increased  or  decreased  goodness  of  criticism  as  a  whole 
and  in  itself.  And  when  we  come  to  discuss  this,  the  question 
assumes  ratlier  a  different  aspect.  The  better  pay,  the  increased 
repute,  the  greater  independence,  might  be  thought  likely  to 
attract,  and  did  attract,  a  better  class  of  writers  to  the  work : 
but  whether  this  better  class  was  always  better  fitted  for  the 
particular  task  itself  one  may  sometimes  doubt.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  same  attractions  must  neces- 
sarily tempt,  and  that  the  increased  demand  must  almost  force, 
a  very  much  larger  supply  of  inferior  talent  to  the  said  task. 
Again,  this  increased  demand,  if  not  for  critics,  for  somebody 


'  Add  Bome  other  blesaingH,  u  tliat 
tlie  [leriodic*!  Cftn  contradict  itMlf — 


which  the  book  sometimca  doea,  but 
abould  not 
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who  would  undertake  to  criticise  (which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing),  coincided  with  a  gradual  removal  of  the  not  very  severe 
requisitions  of  competence  which  had  up  to  this  time  been 
imposed  upon  the  aspirant.  The  Mr  Bludyer  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  at  least  supposed  to  kmjw  his  Aristotle  and  his 
Longinus,  his  Horace  and  his  Quiniiliau,  Ids  Boileau  and  his  Le 
Bossu.  his  Dryden  and  his  Addison.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
he  did  know  them — after  a  fa-shiou — though  he  coiiscantly 
misinterpreted  the  best  of  them  and  put  his  faith  chietly  in  tbe 
worst  But  the  Mr  Bludyer  of  the  nineteenth  has  not  been 
supposed  to  know  anything  at  all  of  the  history  and  theory  of 
his  art.  Now,  when  you  at  once  set  up  a  Liberty  Hall,  and 
dispense  good  things  therein  freely  to  all  comers,  your  Liberty 
Hall  is  too  likely  before  long  to  become  a  Temple  of  Misrule. 

As  the  older  arrangements  went  to  make  the  critic's  trade 
not  merely  homely  and  slighted,  but  cramped  by  too  many, 
too  strict,  and  too  little  comprehended  rules  and  formulas, 
so  the  new  tended  rather  to  make  it  a  paradise  of  the  ignoramus 
with  a  touch  of  impudence.  It  has  never  perhaps  been  quite 
sufficiently  comprehended,  by  what  may  be  called  the  laity, 
that  though,  in  a  sense,  Blake  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  every  man  is  a  judge  of  art  who  is  not  counoisseured 
out  of  his  senses,  yet  it  does  not  quite  follow  that  every  man, 
without  training  and  without  reading,  is  qualified  to  Mirer 
judgment,  from  the  actual  bench,  on  so  complicated  and  treacher- 
ous a  work  of  art  as  a  book.  You  can  take  in  at  least  great 
part  of  the  beauty  of  a  picture  at  the  first  glance;  and,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  many  of  the  details,  with 
all  the  colour  and  some  of  the  drawing  and  composition,  require 
neither  previous  education  nor  prolonged  and  attentive  study, 
though  study  and  attention  will  no  doubt  greatly  improve 
the  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  cnse 
of  a  book  it  is  very  dift'erent.  The  most  rapid  and  industrious 
reader  *  will  require  some  minutes — it  may  even  be  some  hours 


*  I  beg  pardoD  :  wlien  I  wrote  the 
above  I  hod  oot  read  the  boast  of  tbe 
gentlemu  who  oould  "come  to  a  piie 
of  new  books,  tetr  the  entraila  out  of 


them,  and  write  a  1500-word  f««#<w, 
{^lasAbly  atylistic,  all  within  cixt; 
minutea  "  1  But  perhap*  Uu« 
irony  f 
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-^to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  deliver  any  trustworthy 
[judgment  on  it  at  all:  and  he  must  be  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  one  who  is  at  home  with  every  subject  treated  in 
every  volume  that  he  has  to  review.  You  have  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  do,  and  then 
^the  most  impossible  of  tasks  to  some  critics,  it  would  seem 
\—U»  consider  whether  he  has  done  it,  and  not  whetiier  he 
has  or  has  not  done  something  else  which  you  wanted  him 
to  do.  You  have  to  guard  against  prejudices  innumerable, 
subtle,  Hydra-headed, — prejudices  personal  and  political,  pre- 
judices social  and  religious,  prejudices  of  style  and  of  tem- 
perament, prejudices  arising  from  school,  university,  country, 
almost  every  conceivable  predicament  of  man.  You  must  be 
able  tirst  to  grRsp.  then  to  take  off  a  total  impression,  then 
to  produce  that  impression  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  conveyance 
of  it  to  the  public.  One  would  not  perhaps  be  quite  prepared 
to  assert  that  every  one  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have,  under  the  new  dispensation,  undertaken  the  office  of 
a  critic,  has  been  divinely  endowed  with  these  gifts  before 
undertaking  that  office,  or  that  all  of  them,  even  if  they  took 
the  trouble  to  acquire  what  may  be  acquired,  were  likely  to 
succeed.  Tliere  remains,  of  course,  the  comfortable  doctrine 
that  "  practice  makes  perfect " :  or,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  acute  of  mociern  political  satirists,  himself  an  admirable 
critic,  has  ironically  put  it — 


"  That  by  much  engine-driring  at  intricate  junctions 
One  learns  to  drive  engines  along  with  the  best." 


>And  if  this  seem  small  comfort  to  the  suffering  author,  who 
tliinks  that  he  has  had  too  great  a  share  of  the  bad  criticism 
and  too  little  of  the  good  —  if  it  make  him  think  of  that 
inspiriting  substitute  in  the  Secularist  hymn  for  our  old- 
fasliioned  Glorias — 


I 


"The  social  system  keep  in  view  ! 

Good  night !  dear  friends,  good  night  I  '* — 

there  ore  two  other  consolations  which  may  suit  him  according 
to  his  temperament.  The  one  is  that  under  any  other  system 
his   book  would   very   probably   have   received   no   notice   at 
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all.  which  would  in  some  cases  (not  in  all)  annoy  him  worse 
than  blame.  If  he  be  of  another  sort,  he  may  perhaps  anticio 
pate  the  all-healing  question  to  any  ahna  passably  sdcgnon^ 
"  Would  you  rather  7wt  have  written  so,  and  be  praised  ?  *' 

One  very  necessary  branch  of  the  new  criticism,  as  regarded 
poetry,  the  average  critic,  whether  in  or  out  of  periodicals,  was 
sadly  slow  to  learn — indeed  for  the  most  part  he  recalcitrated 
furiously  against  learning  it.  This  was  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  new  effects  in  verbal  painting  and  verbal  music.  There  had 
always,  of  course,  been  much  of  this  in  the  great  old  masters : 
but  there  had  not  been  so  much  of  it,  and  the  critic  had 
been  wont  to  treat  it  alternately  in  a  peddling  and  in  a  high- 
sniffing  fashion.*  On  the  musical  side  especially,  theory  had 
chiedy  confined  itself  to  the  remarks  on  "suiting  the  sound 
to  the  sense,"  in  a  comparatively  infantine  fashion — putting 
plenty  of  ss's  into  a  line  about  a  snake  or  a  goose,  and  plenty 
of  r's  into  a  line  about  a  dog;  giving  trisyllabic  feet  in  a  line 
that  meant  swift  movement,  and  clogging  it  with  consonants 
when  efibrt  or  tardiness  came  in.  The  new  poets — Coleriilge. 
Keats,  Tennyson, — in  increasing  degree,  changed  this  simple 
and  rudimentary  proceeding  into  a  complicated  science  of 
word-illumination  and  sound-accompaniment,  which  the  new 
critics  perhaps  could  not  see  or  hear,  and  at  which  they  were 
by  turns  loftily  contemptuous  and  furiously  angry.  That  there 
was  some  genuine  inability  in  the  matter  may  appear  from 
looking  back  to  Johnson's  well-known  and  very  inte^sting 
surprise  at  Pope's  fondness  for  his  couph 


^  ho  !  wh«r«  Mceotia  Ble«pe,  anil  hardlj  Bows 
The  freezing  Tanua,  through  ft  waste  of  inowa.^ 

This  couplet  is  beautiful,  though  the  hovxcsotdevton  of  "Moeotti" 
and  "Tanaijr"  is  a  slight  blemish  on  it.  But  its  beaucy  arises 
from  such  subtle  things  as  the  contrast  of  the  metrical  rapidity 
of  "Tilnals**  and  the  sluggish  progression  of  its  waters,  and 
from  the  extremely  artful  disposition  and  variation  of  the 
vowel  notes  o,  a.  re. 


*  I  take  my  exunplea  as  omal  from 
Bas&ifa  :  hat.  m  u»iu1,  oothiag  but 
iIm   cotuadarmUoo   at  spM*  prereaa 


me  from  acUlnciDg  RvckIi  and  OwmM 

paraUelft. 
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Even  this  is  not  very  complicated :  and  it  occurs  with  Pope 
and  his  cl&u  once  in  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  lines.  The 
Ancient  Mariner  and  Kuhla  KJuin  are  simply  compact  of  the 
colouring  symphonies  of  sound :  and  the  palette  becomes 
always  more  intricate,  the  tone -schemes  more  various  and 
more  artful,  as  you  journey  from  the  Hve  of  St  Agn»:s  to  the 
Palace  of  Art,  and  from  the  Dream  of  Fair  Women  to  Hose 
Mary.  In  the  Palace  especially  ^  the  series  of  descriptions 
of  the  pictures  pushes  both  these  applications  of  the  two 
sister  arts  towards — almost  to — the  limits  of  the  possible. 
Rossetti  alune  has  since  surpassed  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  cunning  manipulation  of  the  quatrain  slanza-  itself  to 
begin  with ;  the  fitjures  and  colour  of  the  actual  designs ;  and 
the  sound-accompaniment,  to  suit  these  figures  and  colours, 
in  such  a  stanza  as — 

**  Oue  seemed  all  dark  aod  red  :  a  tract  of  saud, 
And  aome  one  pacing  thera  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmeriug  laiid, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon."^ 

Now  the  "  values "  of  this  are  not  really  difficult  to  make 
out :  they  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  for  himself,  without  book 
or  teacher,  by  an  intelligent  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who, 
having  a  taste  for  poetry,  has  read  some — and  who  happens 
to  have  been  born  within  the  nineteenth  century.  But  they 
do  need  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  sub- 
missive, co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  is  to 
enjoy  them.  The  adjustment  of  the  stanza,  with  its  successive 
lines  of  varying  capacity  and  cadence;  the  fitness  of  those 
lines  themselves  to  receive  and  express  more  or  less  detailed 
images,  and  add,  as  it  were,  not  merely  stroke  after  stroke,  but 
plan  after  plan,  to  the  picture;  the  monosyllables;  the  allitera- 


'  It  wu  origiDAlly  publiahed,  re- 
member, befure  the  death  of  Coleridge, 
and  nell  within  the  period  of  our 
Book,  even  oa  to  English. 

*  It  u  of  course  impossible  to  ap* 
pT«ciate  thU  Htanu  fullj  exc«pt  ai  a 
modification,  and  in  comparison  \rith 
other  mudiiicfttiunB,  of  the  normal  deca- 


syDahicqualraiu  of  Gondiberl  and  A  nnu^ 
Mirabilit.  Yet  persoDii  calling  tliem- 
selvcH  critics  liave  sometimes  been 
amtuingly  indignant  at  the  suggeetioo 
of  this  obrinufl  fact, 

*  The  original  form  of  this,  in 
1832-33,  WAS  less  perfect,  but  the  aim 
and  the  principle  arc  there  already. 
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tion  of  the  last  line,  and  the  crowning  effect  whereby 
picture  is  lightened  after  being  displayed  in  shadow ; 
trisyllabic  foot  thrown  in  by  "glimmering,"  whether  you  take 
it  in  the  Inst  or  the  last  but  one  of  the  third  verse ;  the 
atmospbere-accompauiment, — all  these  things  might  well  be 
almost  invisible  and  inaudible  to  a  critic  brought  up  ou 
eighteenth-century  principles.  And  if  he  saw  or  heard  them 
at  all,  they  might  affect  him  with  that  singular  impatience 
and  disgust  at  refinement  and  exquisiteness  in  pleasure  which 
was  affected  by  ancient  philosophers,  and  which  seems  to  be 
really  genuine  in  many  excellent  Englishmen  whom  the  Gods 
have  not  made  in  the  very  least  philosophical.  I  have  nev^^ 
myself  understood  why  it  is  godliness  to  gulp  and  sin  to  savoui^^| 
why,  if  a  pleasure  be  harmless  in  itself,  it  becomes  harmful^ 
in  being  whetted,  and  varied,  and  enhanced  by  every  possible 
innocent  agency.  But  there  are  doubtless  some  people  who 
think  it  a  "  poisoning  of  the  dart  too  apt  before  to  kill."  And 
there  are,  I  strongly  suspect,  a  good  many  more  whose  senses 
are  too  blunt  to  taste  or  feel  the  refinements,  and  who  receive 
the  attentions  of  the  poetic  fairies  with  as  little  apprecia- 
tion, though  usually  with  by  no  means  as  much  good-humour, 
as  Bottom  showed  to  those  of  Titania  and  her  meyny. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  something  of  a  digression,  per- 
haps something  too  much  of  it.     But  it  illustrates  the  perils 
to  which  the  new  reviewers  were  exposed,  and  at  the  same j 
time  (which  is  the  e:ccu8e  for  the  divagation)  the  constaolfl 
opportunity  of  salvation  which  reviewing  provides. 

Nor  need  much  be  said  of  the  general  quality  of  the  articles 
in  these  famous  collections.  Persons  of  enterprise  have  some- 
Nai&t  afi/t  times  gone  "  exploring,"  like  Mrs  Elton  (ou  or  off 
iHManees,  their  doukeys,  and  with  or  without  their  little 
baskets),  in  this  direction,  and  have  come  back  saying,  more 
or  less  wisely,  that  the  land  is  barren.  Some  of  the  more  ■ 
practical  of  them  have  brought  back  specimens  of  its  flora 
and  fauna,  its  soil  and  its  rocks.^     It  is  perhaps  more  profit^ 


*  Mr  Hall  Caine,  iu  his  0)bfpeb$  of      tealioua   collection   of   £arlf 
Criticum    (London,     ISSS}  ;     Mr    E.       (London,  n.  d.),  ftc,  Ac 
Storenson,    in    a    useful    and    unpre- 
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able  to  digest  some  of  the  general  considerations  which  have 
already  been  stated  or  indicated  than  to  dwell  on  particulars. 
Xot  that  these  particulars  are  useless  or  always  uninterest- 
ing. It  is  good  to  know  that  The  Monthly  Revieio,  in  an  article 
which  could  not  be  called  unfriendly,  thought  The  AiicierU 
Mariner  "a  rhapsody  of  uniutelli^'ible  wildness  and  incoher- 
ence" [the  whole  thing  is  as  clear  to  ifw  as  a  proposition  in 
Euclid],  with  "  poetic  touches  of  an  exquisite  kind."  It  is 
very  interesting,  and  not  at  all  surprising  (especially  when 
we  remember  Voltaire)  to  find  the  Edininirgh,  the  oracle  of 
political  \NTiiggery,  enunciating  the  doctrine  of  Poetical  Divine 
Kight  in  its  article  on  Thalnha}  It  is  interesting,  again,  and 
almost  more  instructivet  to  £ud  the  i^iuuicrly,  in  the  article 
which  did  not  kill  Jolin  Keats,  finding  fault  with  that  poet 
and  Ins  master  Leigh  Hunt,  not  (as  might  have  been  done 
plausibly  enough)  for  a  iiaccid  moflitks^  for  the  delumhe  and 
the  in  lahris  natantia?  but,  of  all  things,  for  "  ruggedness."  If 
we  have  pursued  our  critical  studies  aright,  we  know  the 
fiymptoms,  we  kuow  the  diseases.  They  are  all  varieties  of 
Kainophohia, — the  horror  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  un- 
accustomed. 

But  though  it  is  not  original,  it  is  very  far  from  superfluous 
to  point  out  that  these  poor  old  unjust  judges,  these  Doubters 
JVUtrtwfi-  ^^^  Bloodmen  of  the  poetic  Mansoul  at  this  crisis 
jCeo/iofi,  muh  of  its  history,  were  by  no  means  without  their  ex- 
*"****■  cuses.  The  original  form  of  The  Ancient  Marimr 
is  only  less  inferior  to  the  later  form  which  most  people  know 
now  than  Tennyson's  Poems  ^  as  they  appear  in  the  editions 
since  1842  are  superior  to  themselves  as  they  appeared  to 
risk  the  knout  of  Wilson  and  the  thumbikins  of  Lockhart. 
Southey's  unrhymed  vers  lihns  in  Thnlaltn  are,  when  all  is 
aaid  and   done,  a  mistake :    and  their  arranseraent  is  some- 


>  '*  Poetr}'  Um  this  much  hi  le<L«t  in 
couimou  with  relif^iou,  that  it«  etftu- 
dftriln  were  hxed  lung  ago  by  certaia 
inapired  writers,  whose  authority  it  is 
so  longer  lawful  to  call  in  ijue^tiou." 
Therv  may  seem  to  be  an  irouic  touch 
in  Ibia :  but  the  wliolo  article  in  writ* 


u 


ten  to  the  text. 

^   r.  ivp.,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

^  TheM  texta  cau  be  seen  in  detail  in 
more  thftn  one  modem  book  on  Tenny- 
son, nnd  wholly  in  Mr  Churton  Col- 
lins's  i>aiuBtaking  and  useful  reprint 
of  tJie  £nriy  Puemt  (Loudon,  1000). 
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times  as  unmusical  as  the  least  successful  parts  of  Mr 
Arnold's  followings  of  them.  Exquisite  as  are  the  beauties, 
intoxicating  as  is  the  atmosphere,  of  Eadymion,  no  one 
nowadays  could  pronounce  it  free  from  faults  of  taste  of 
more  kinds  than  one,  or  deny  that  as,  after  all.  it  holds 
itself  out  to  be  a  story,  the  demand  for  some  sort  of  intel* 
ligible  narrative  procession  is  not  so  irrelevant  as  when  it 
is  put  to  a  lyric,  in  even  the  widest  sense  of  that  word.  And 
the  critics  were,  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  justified  of  their 
victims.  Coleridge  and  Tennyson  altered  into  perfection  the 
poems  which  had  been  so  imperfect.  Southey  added  rhyme 
and  better  rhythm  in  Kehavta ;  Keats  grew  from  the  incoher- 
ence of  EndpnioTiy  and  its  uncertain  taste,  to  the  perfectiou 
of  Lamia  and  the  great  Otks  and  the  Eves  of  St  Agnes  and 
St  Mark.  *'  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and — whip."  Bat 
it  is  better  to  have  a  soul  above  mere  whipping. 
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"  Bn  critique  liU6rair€j  let  ceuvret  rCorU  d'inUrit  que  par  Uttr  heauU  ei 
leur  perfection,"— tuuJR  MoNTtoDT. 

"Der  Teufd  hole  aUe  JTitforicn  / "— Geiixpabzeb. 
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THE  SUCCESSORS   OF   SAINTE-BEUVE. 

OBDOVNANCE"  op  THI8  CHAPTF.R  —  PRILARfeTE  CHASLEH  —  BAUBEY 
D'aUR^VILLY — ox  HUGO — OX  OTHERS — STRONG  REDEEMING  P01XT8  IN 
HIM— DOCDAN— INTEREfiT  OF  R13  GENERAL  ATTITUDE,  AXD  PARTICULAR 
UTTERANCES  —  KENAN  —  TAtKE  —  Hl»  "CULPA" —  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS 
CRITICAL  WORK^-HIS  *FI8T01HE  DE  LA  LnT^RATCRE  ANOL-USE ' — ITS 
SHtlRTCOMINGH — INSTANCES  UF  THEM — MONT^GCT  :  HIS  PECUUARITIKH 
— DELICACY  AND  RANGE  OK  HIS  WORK— SCHEBER  :  PECULIAR  "  MORAL  " 
CHARACTTER  OP  HIS  CRITICISM  —  ITS  OONSEgUKNT  LIUITATIOXS  —  THE 
hOLin  MERITS  ACCOMPANTINO  THEM  —  8AINTE-BEUVE  +  GAUTIER  —  BAN- 
VILLE — SAINT-V1CT<JR — BAUKKLAIRE — CR6PET's  '  LES  POfeTES  PRAN^AIS  ' 
— ri^AUBEBT  :  TH  E  "  8ING  LE  WORD  "  —  "  NATURALISM  "  —  ZOLA  —  *  LE 
SOMAN  experimental'— EXAMPLES  OF  HIS  CRITICISM — THE  REASONS 
or  HIS  CRITICAL  INCOMPETENCY — "  LEti  DEUX  GONCOU BT  " — **aCIENTtriC 
CRITICISM  "  :  HENNEQCIN  —  "  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  "  :  TEXTE— 
ACADEMIC  CRITICTHM  :  GASTON  PARIS— CAHO,  TAILLANDIEB,  ETC.— THE 
"light  H0RSE3IEN'=:  JANIN— PONTMARTIN— VEUILLOT— NOT  BO  BLACK 
AS,   ETC. — THE   PRESENT. 


It  may  be  barely  worth  wliile  to  repeat  the  caution  ^iven 
above — that  "  successors  "  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  is  not 
Ordonnance  ^  ^^  taken  too  literally;  tliougli,  in  fact,  "Beware 
c/thia  of  the  LetUr"  would  be  the  beat  possible  continuous 

chapter,  l^euding  for  every  page  of  every  History  of  Liter- 
ature or  of  Criticism.  Construed,  however,  with  some  elasticity, 
the  term  has  more  than  enough  truth  in  it.  Some  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  elders,  most  of  his  contemporaries,  practically  all  his 
juniors,  felt  the  influence  of  the  flood  of  criticism  that  welled. 
gently  but  irresistibly,  from  the  foiyi  tain  heads  of  the  Cavseries 
and  their  companion-  or  forerunner-volumes.  Indeed.  Taine — 
tlie  most  intluential  critic  purely  of  the  second   half  of  the 
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century  in  France — is  only  Sainte-Beuve  methodised  and  for- 
mulated. Before  him,  we  shall  deal  with  three  iuterestiug 
individualities  belougiug  to  each  of  the  groups  just  indicated 
Then  a  sutiiciently  natural  grouping  will  give  as  a  notable 
quaitette  in  Kenan,  Taine  himself,  Moutegut.  and  Scherer. 
We  may  then  diverge  to  another  group,  who  represent  ibe 
influence  of  Sainte-Beuve  very  strongly  blended  with  that  of 
Gautier,  the  most  distinguished  of  these  being  Saint- Victor, 
Baudelaire,  and  Flaubert.  Then  we  may  take  the  *' Natural- 
ists'*; then  two  notable  theorists  who  pushed  Taine's  ovn 
theory  further,  one  in  a  less,  the  other  in  a  more  fruitful  direc- 
tion; then  a  fresh  batch  of  critics  of  the  generally  academic 
or  specially  erudite  kind.  After  which  we  may  cast  back  to 
a  kind  of  "Cossack"  division — echeloned  over  the  century, 
— and  finish  with  at  least  a  salute  to  certain  famous  living 
representatives  of  French  criticism,  of  whom  it  is  not,  according 
to  our  plan,  lawful  to  speak  further. 

The  trio  first  referred  to  were  more  or  less  contemporaries, 
and  present  various  tendencies  of  literature  and  criticism  ia 
the  nineteenth  century  strikingly  enough.  Two  of  them, 
Jules  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  and  Victor  Euph(5mion  Philarete 
Chasles,  were  men  of  letters  by  profession,  and  in  constant 
practice  and  publicity,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period:  the 
third,  Ximt'nes  Doudun,  published  hardly  anything  in  his  hfe- 
time,  and  was  suddenly  revealed,  after  his  death  and  within  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  as  one  of  those  observers  of  the 
Xdde  ffitao'a^  who  tend  to  become  rarer  and  rarer  in  modem 
life. 

The  eldest  of  the  three,  Philarete  Chasles,^  was  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  a  refugee  in  England  for  political  reasons, 

FhUante   ^^^^  acquired  there  a  knowledge  of  our  literature 

ctuiJiicf.  and  institutions  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
for  literary  purposes  ever  afterwards.  He  was,  however,  at 
least  as  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  own  countrv, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1828  he  divided  the  Academy's  pn«, 
for  a  study  of  French  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 

'  HiH    bookii  ore  too  uumerous    to       defect  to  select  from, 
catalogue,  and  too  equal  in  merit  and 
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an  Essay '  which  is  still  worth  studying,  not  merely  as  a  foil 
to  Sainte-Beuve's  famous  and  epoch-making  book,  but  in  itself. 
Some  hold  that,  in  one  piece  or  another  of  a  man's  early  work, 
his  whole  literary  development  is,  so  to  say,  acmiied ;  there  is 
certainly  something  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  tractate  of 
Chasles.  It  has  plenty  of  knowledge;  it  is  well  written;  it 
B  abounds  in  intelligent  ape^'^us;  and  it  inclines  (if  with  a  limita- 
tion to  be  stated  immediately)  in  the  Romantic  direction  not 
obscurely,  in  the  catholic,  comparative,  historical  direction 
beyond  all  question.  But  there  is  a  certain  deficiency  in  grasp; 
the  style,  though  often  brilliant  and  forcible  in  a  way.  too 
seldom  concentrates  itself  to  light  up,  or  to  blast  home,  an  im- 
portant proposition ;  and  in  the  principles  there  is  a  certain 
transaction  and  trimming  to  catch   the   favour  of  the  judges. 

■  These  merits  and  these  defects  alike  continued  to  mark  Chasles' 
■work  for  the  fifty  years  during  which  he  unweariedly  performed 
it:  but  the  defects,  if  they  did  not  exactly  get  the  upper  hand, 
made  him  more  of  a  journalist  than  of  a  representative  of  liter- 
ature. He  was  useful  and  important  to  his  contemporaries, 
especially  as  a  populariser  of  that  English  literature  which  was 
needed  as  an  alterative  by  French,  at  least  as  much  ua  French 

I      was  by  English.     But  even  some  special  interest*  cannot  make 

Bme  rank  him  very  high  as  a  critic. 

I  If  Chasles  gave  some  occasion  to  those  who  charged  him  with 

being  a  *'  Swiss  of  Letters,"  a  journalist  ready  to  do  any  journey- 
Barbtv  work — this  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Barbey 

tTAuriTiilj/.  d'Aurevilly,  one  of  the  most  considerable  eccentrics 
of   recent  literature,     A  dandy  and  an  apostle  of  Dandyism, 

Bft  practitioner  of  the  most  "  precious  "  style,  a  transgressor  as 
to  forbidden  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  those  free  lances  of  Catholicism  of  whom  Ourliac, 
Pontmartin,  and  Veuillot  are  the  chief  others  in  his  time  and 
country,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  did  a  good  deal  to  invite  the  title 

^  of  charlatan,  which  was  freely  bestowed  on  him  by  his  num- 


'  Tohltau  d*  In  iruimAr,  ic,  dt  In 
LiU^rtUurr  Fran\'aiu :  Purin,  1828.  It 
xxivj  QijK>  be  (ouud  at  the  eod  uf  the 
Uidot  ed.  of  La  Uarpe'a  Coun  de  LiUir- 

VOL.  UI, 


'  Hb  wan  ft  fricnil  of  ray  ffttlier'n  in 
hi>  Kngluh  <Uya,  and  I  remember  Xau^ 
ftgo  aeeing  letters  of  hia  signed 
"Chasles  d^Almar,"  after  »  not  un- 
commoQ  Freocli  fanliioo, 

2  E 
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crous  and  recklessly  provoked  enemies.  But  I  do  not 
he  quite  deserved  it  at  any  time:  and  in  a  very  large  part 
of  his  extensive  work '  he  did  not  deserve  it  at  all.  ITor  are 
many  people  likely  to  follow  me  in  reading  this  without 
acknowledging  him  as  a  chief  example  of  that  steady  improve- 
ment in  critical  power  with  age,  wliich  has  been  so  often  noted 
He  never,  indeed,  became  a  good  critic  sayis  phrase — that  is  to 
say,  a  trustworthy  one.  In  his  country  the  danger -flag  is 
constantly  tiying ;  or,  rather,  there  are  all  sorts  of  danger-flagi 
some  of  which  even  the  tolerably  wary  may  not  always  recog- 
nise as  such. 

Not  the  most  difficult  case  is  that  of  the  attacks  on  Hugo, 

wliich   provoked   the   poet   to  some  of   his   most   undignified 

^    „        Billinfi:8eate  in   reply.     It  may  seem   indeed  odd 

On  Hugo.      ,  *^  *  ,  ,  .         .  . 

that  a  person  who,  though  with  a  difference,  was 
himself  a  romantv^iu  enradjti — a  man  who  calls  Villemain  nn 
etinuq^vc  litUraire  op^rd  par  h  goM — should  dislike  Hugo.  But, 
first  of  all,  there  is  the  religious  and  political  grudge  against 
Hugo  as  a  deserter:  and  Barbey  never  forgets  his  grudge*, 
though  he  deplores  the  effect  of  other  grudges  on  Chaslea 
Andj  secondly,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether,  in  the  soul  of  liis 
soul,  he  cared  much  for  poetry.  One  of  his  epigrams  on  Hugo 
himself,^  clever  as  it  is,  gives  more  than  a  hint  of  this.  The 
poet  is  un  pnits  arttfMen  fie  po^e — intarisRahh\  mais  (U  la  m/fni 
eav.  This  is  to  a  very  great  extent  true;  but  who  ever 
quarrelled  with  a  fountain  of  living  water  because  it  u  a 
fountain  of  living  water,  and  does  not.  like  an  artificial  one 
on  a  holiday,  alternately  play  milk,  and  milk-punch,  and  rasp- 
berry vinegar  ?  Certainly  no  one  who  had  ever  thoroughly 
realised  what  the  Water  of  Poetry — the  Water  of  Life  for  the 
soul — is.  So,  too,  no  one,  whatever  his  political  and  religious 
views,  who  can  taste  this  Water  of  Life,  could  possibly  dismisa 
the  Contemplations  as  mti  livre  aecabloTUy  un  livre  qui  doit  d^- 
scauirc  vUe  dans  Vouhli  d^s  komnies.  And  iiis  distaste  leads 
hiin  into  puerilities  and  almost  stupidities  of  verbal  criticism, 

*  It  filUi  {jerliapa  the  utajor  [>art  of       PtkrU,  1860-95). 
the  great  coUectioD  of  articles  c&lled  ^  xl.  72. 

La  CEuvrca  ci  U»  I/ommei  (Ifi  vols.. 
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such  as  the  question,  when  Hugo  has  written,  "0  chiens! 
qu'avez  vous  done  dans  les  dents  1  C'est  son  nom."  *'  Com- 
ment s*y  esc  on  pris  pour  Vy  faire  entrer?" 

PBut  his  dislike  for  Hugo  does  nob,  in  the  least,  conciliate 
him  to,  for  instance*  M<'Tim('*e — the  same  prejudices  working 
^      ^      .        in  a  different  way,  and  summoning  others  to  their 

■  aid  This  exquisite  master  of  style  and  irony,  this 
ice-covered  volcano,  is  at  one  time  ^  tm  morceau  dc  hois  (I  wish 
some  one  would  show  me  the  Broceliande  where  such  wood 
grows  1),  at  another  a  *'  wading  bird  "  (^ck/iJisier)  who  occasion- 
ally fishes  up  a  Carmen!     ("0  lead  us  to  those  ponds  where 

_  Carmcm  swarm  ! ")  A  writer  who  is  at  least  as  different  from 
f  Merim(?e  as  from  Hugo,  George  Sand,  is  k  phis  grand  pr^fug^ 
cantemporain  (another  example  of  Barbey's  successes,  at  least 
in  epigram)  la  gramh  routine  dans  Vadmiration  de  ce  sUcic,  nay, 
actually  commune — which  even  those  who  have  no  mania  for 
the  lady  or  her  work  may  think  extravagant.-  One  stares  as 
one  reads  that  Southey's  Ndson  is  yumtnt  racont^,  till  one 
remembers   Barbey's   intense,   flaming,   roaring   Byronism,   or, 

■  perhaps,  till  one  reads  the  rather  tell-tale  statement  that 
"  stern  "  [Sterne]  vtui  dire  sdriciix  en  Anglais^  which  certainly 
does  not  argue  a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  nuances  of  the 
English  language.  As  for  the  other  statement,  that  "Johnson, 
I'affreux  docteur  Johnson,  I'hippopotame  de  la  lourde  critique 
Anglaise,  fut  un  de  ceux  qui  se  moqucrent  le  plus  de  Sterne," 
it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  "  Why,  no,  sir ! " 

■  It  may  seem  strange,  after  my  citing  these  instances  of  wrong- 
"  going,  which  might  be  very  largely  multiplied,  that  I  should 

have  given  even  partial  praise  to  Barbey  d'Aurt'villy  as  a  critic. 
Yet  I  cannot  withdraw  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  examples 
already  given  vrill  have  shown,  he  was  really  a  great  master 
of  the  critical  epigram — a  thing  capable  of  much  abuse,  and 
■•of  late  specially  abused  and  vulgarised  and  brought  into  dis- 
credit, but  (when  well-bred,  and  well-trained,  and  well-ridden) 
a  tn*eat  battle-horse  in  the  critical  stable  for  all  that.     His  own 

'  See  vol  ziii.  of  It*  (£utret  ct  lu      mnnc — aTenges  Miu  Auaton  of  Madaine 
ffommu,  dc  SUvl. 

^      '  Vole  tbftt  lb«  iatt  outrage — con^ 
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critical  axioms,  though  generally  requiring  correction  and  com- 
pletion, are  often  most  valuable,  as  when  he  says  ^  that  the 
two  great  critical  qualities  are  Penetration  and  Weight.     Only 
he  should  have  added  (but  the  addition  would  have 

Stronff 

Ttdtemimj  hit  himscIf  hard)  '*  Directing  Judgment."  without 
powu  in  which  diamond-point  and  battering-ram  momentuui 
can  but  waste  themselves  or  do  mischief.  Indeed, 
in  his  own  most  misguided  criticisms,  penetration  and  weight 
themselvee  are  seldom  wanting.  His  nintli  volume,  Lcs  CrUiquu 
ati  Ics  Juges  jug^s,  is  often  quite  admirable,  almost  always  note- 
worthy, on  the  most  different  people— on  Joubert  as  on  Ville- 
niaiu,  on  Nisard  as  on  Sainte-Beuve.  And  almost  everywhere 
the  writing  is  alive;  the  Jiking,  if  it  be  only  crotchet,  the  dis- 
like, if  it  be  only  prejudice,  is,  pro  tanto  and  for  the  moment, 
real,  felt,  v^cn.  He  is  rather  a  bad  example ;  he  has,  I  think, 
like  Veuillot,  already  done  harm,  not  merely  in  France  but  in 
England.  But  I  should  be  loath  to  lose  him :  for  he  is  not 
as  the  scribes. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  curious  contrast  to  the 
often  by  no  means  ignoble  hack-work  of  Chasles,  and  the 
restless  and  somewhat  *'  posing  "  activity  of  Barbey, 
than  the  fireside  and  library  arm-chair  quiet  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  Doudan.^  Critically,  indeed,  that 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  a-s  a  placid  and  agreeable  reflection 
of  the  workings  of  such  a  life  on  an  intellect  above  the  average, 
but  of  no  gigantic  force  or  "genial"  individuality,  and  a  taste 
for  literature  which  never  raised  itself  to  very  active  or  de- 
liberate discharges  of  the  critical  fuuction.  His  two  most 
regular  critical  exercises,  the  early  article  "De  ta  nouvelle 
dcole  politique"*  occasioned  by  Sainte-Beuve's  Tableau,  and 
the  later  hut  (unless  I  mistake)  not  precisely  dated  *'  Les 
RtWolutions  du  Goilt,*'*  are  more  curious  than  exactly  im- 
portant They  exhibit,  as  the  work  of  these  half  -  recluses 
often  does,  an  odd  mixture  of  reflection  of  the  time-movements 
and  reaction  against  them.     His  style  of  opposition  (for  he  does 


Dowlan. 


^  xii  24fi. 

'  M^ange*  et  Lettrei,  4  vol*.,  Paru 
1876-77. 


*  Op.ni.,  l  34  »q, 

*  Printed  in  voL  it. 
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oppose  it)  to  the  Eomantic  movement  is  double,  and  in  each 
luttroa  of  ^^  rather  unexpected.  One  horn  is  pure  Chauvin- 
hUgtntrai  ism.  "Who  are  these  Germans  and  English,  that 
auuudt,  ^g  Frenchmen  should  imitate  them?"  This  he 
shed  later.  But  he  always  lifted  up  the  other  —  a  curious 
form  of  belief  in  progress  and  development,  which  once  more 
almost  persuades  us  to  believe  that  no  believer  in  Progress  cati 
be  a  critic  as  such  and  for  the  time.  In  the  "  De  la  Nouvelle 
ficole"  this  takes  the  cruder  form,  common  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  of  asking  why  we,  with  all  our  glorious  ^ains, 
should  go  back  to,  if  not  exactly  barbarous  ages,  yet  less 
favoured  ones  ?  In  the  J^^oluti-mis  it  becomes  a  subtler,  bub 
perhaps  more  daugerouSj  heresy,  which  draws  to  its  aid  the 
fashionable  fancies  about  time  and  climate  and  the  like. 
According  to  Doudan,  it  would  seem,  a  real  historical  criticism 
is  impossible, — "  Les  nuances  dt^licates  sV.vanouiaaent  quand 
les  mcBurs,  etc.,  ont  changf^."  You  cannot  keep  on  the  tracks 
of  poesy,  cette  science  imu€  et  populaire  (note  the  Montaignesque 
perfection  of  the  phrase,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  argu- 
ment), you  cannot  sound  ces  magnififpieA  aMmes,  Each  genera- 
tion sees  only  one  side  of  the  Beautiful — and  apparently  you 
cannot  extract  and  combine  the  visions  of  each  from  their 
records.  Which  is,  I  think,  blasphemy  against  Criticism  and 
Literature ;  but  some  light  might,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  it, 
and  it  is  admirably  and  suggestively  put. 

It  would  require  a  separate  and  elaborate  handling  to  show 
how  far  these  half-progressist  haU-nihiHst  views  are  reflected 
and  particu-  in  the  literary  utterances  which  stud  Doudan's 
iantUrrancM.  f^^ttcfs  .*  but  some  of  these  miist  be  given.  He  never 
achieves  the  supremacy  of  his  very  close  analogue  Joubert: 
but  he  is  certainly  "  to  be  made  a  note  of,"  For  instance,^  in  a 
certain  GhartrcuM  (not  otherwise  identified,  but  which  must  be 
Beyle's  from  what  follows)  he  says  (as  be  should  not)  that  it 
is  *'  stupid,"  and  accounts  for,  at  the  same  time  as  he  disables, 
his  own  judgment  by  adding  that  he  has  not  read  it.  But  he 
knows  other  books  of  the  author,  who  is  "un  mauvuis  sujet  au 
courant  de  tons  les  procedes  d'imagination."     Unjust  of  course: 

>  i.  432.  ,  -    ^ 
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but  with  how  much  justice  and  with  how  much  more  felicity 
in  it!     In  1843  he  must  have  somewhat  modified  his  fifteen 
years'  earlier  disni»proval  of  Old  French,  for  iu  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose  he  sees '  '*  mille  idees  passer  dans  ces  ombres  du  Moyea 
Age  " — ideas,  we  may  retort,  which,  if  you  see,  you  may  surely 
cry  Halt!  to,  and  re^ster.     Twenty  years  later  again,  in  1865,* 
he  not  merely  condemns,  in  the  M^moires  cCOtUre  Tombe,  "le 
langage  torture,  comme  dans  M.  Victor  Hugo,  pour  produire  des 
effet«,"  which  might  he  thought  to  show  a  certain  obsole-scence 
of  judgment,  but  clears  himself  from  this  charge,  and  from  his 
old  fault  of   Chauvinist  criticism,  not  merely  by   defending 
Eug(;nie  de  Gudrin  but  by  approving  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  com- 
bination  of   literary  ludy  -  loves   which   is   not   commonplace. 
He   even  consents,  later  still,   to  read    Miss   Braddon:    and 
expresses  warm  and  intelligent  approval  of   71u  Small  H<niM 
at  Allinijto7i,     Only  fanatical  Goetluaner  will  find  much  fault 
with  his  characterisation,^  iu  one  of  his  interesting  letters  to 
A.  W.  Sclilegel,  of  Meister  as  "excessively  desultory  and  chim- 
erical "  in  matter:  and  all  but  fanatical  Hugonians  will  at  least 
understand  his   unhappiuess*  at    William  Shakespeare,  though 
the  expressions  of  it  have  a  touch  of  the  comic     When  you 
have  read  the  book  for  ten  minutes  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
standing  on  your  head.    Polyphemus  must  have  WTitten  like 
it  when  he  had  eaten  a  Greek  and  drunk  a  skinful  of  wine. 
And  the  younger  generation  finds  it  admirable !    These  are  tb« 
tricks  that  await  all  of  us  as  wc  grow  older,  unless  we  keep 
our  feet  (and  our  heads)  very  carefully  when  we  go  into  the 
House  of  Literature,     But  Doudan  is  not  excessively  affected 
by  them,  though,  on  tbe  other  hand,  he  does  not  shake  himself 
vigorously  and  critically  free.     He  is  a  good  specimen  of  tbe 
purely  contemplative  and  "occasional"  critic — a  sort  of  hermit 
of   the  desert,  who  does  not  object  to  decide  on  casea  that 
present  themselves,  but  who  will  not  go  to  seek  them.^ 


>  i.  521.  «  U.  389. 

»  liL  128.  *  iv.  151. 

'  Kab  n  little  of  the  Utcr  publiflhe<l 
Pen9<e9  (Parut.  1880)  u  defiuitely  Ut- 
emry  in  subject ;  but  the  book  U  a 
small   one,   and  its  content*  neeiu  to 


uie  ki  lack  soniethiDg  of  tbe  abM>lut« 
tfpuiitaueity  nd<1  prii'aty  u(  tbe  larger 
and  earlier  collection.  There  an. 
however,  noteworthy  things ;  let  mt 
inentiuD,  as  one  of  aeveral  for  huiiour, 
the  imi>ortaut  dictuui,  p.  24,  that  "  UDO 
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We  may  turn  from  Doudaii  to  a  very  different  figure,  intro- 
ducing a  new  and  importnnt  group.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  M.  Ruuan  spoken  of  as  a  considerable  critic ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  some  one  (and  no  mean 
authority,  if  my  inenioTy  serves  me)  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  him,  "  Renan  u'a  pas  le  sens  litt^raire."  Both  statements 
are  excessive :  but  at  the  risk  of  shocking  some  readers,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  second  is  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  first.  A  hihlual  critic  he  was,  no  doubt :  but,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  at  the  fieginning  of  this  history,  the  operations 
of  the  biblical  critic  are  always  conducted  on  principles  differ- 
ent from,  and  usually  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to, 
the  principles  of  the  criticism  of  literature.  Yet  it  may  be 
urged^  Did  he  not  help  to  produce  one  volume,  and  that  on 
a  very  interesting  period,  of  the  great  Histoirt:  LitUrairc  dt  la 
France?  Did  he  not  almost  precede  Mr  Arnold  himself  in 
arguing  for  the  necessity  of  Criticism,  and  the  excellent  in- 
fluence not  merely  of  Science  but  of  Literature  ?  and  quite 
precede  him  in  exalting  the  literary  uses  and  virtues  of  Celtic? 
Has  he  not  left  us,  from  the  Averro^s  and  the  Avmir  rf« 
la  Science  downwards,  constant  literary  allusions  and  handlings, 
fre<|uent  literary  papers,  on  subjects  ranging  from  Spinoza  to 
Beranger  ? 

This  is  all  quite  true :  and  if  it  were  reasonable,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think  it  is,  to  expect  that  an  author  should  use 
as  great  length  in  showing  why  he  does  not  deal  with  a  subject 
Bs  in  dealing  with  what  he  thinks  it  right  to  handle,  I  could, 
as  in  the  case  of  others  from  Voltaire  downwards,  produce 
chapter  and  verse  to  any  extent  in  negative  justification.  But 
\L  Renan  seemed  to  me,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  all  his  then 
published  work,  twenty  years  ago '  and  more — he  seemed  to  me, 
on  a  repetition  and  extension  of  that  reading  a  dozen  years 


fortfl  memoir*  nc  (Unatun  pag  umx  ce 
qu'oD  iiiul€,"  where  Douflun  trembles 
on  the  verge  of  that  tnitb  which  so 
few  h&ve  reached,  tlmt  fcrt  is  i/Mre«li£a- 
tiou.  Xot  so  goud  is  t]ic  wish  that 
Hcott  Imd  attempte4l  Wellington  or 
N«|juleoD  M  a  hero,  for  it   ah^ws  tliat 


DuudAD  wfu  uumlHng  to  accept  (what 
neverthelesA,  an  the  context  showH,  he 
half  saw)  the  cardinal  Uw  of  the  Hia- 
turical  Novel,  that  the  main  peTROungee 
muat  r»o(  be  hUtoricul. 

'   For  au   arlide  in   the  Fortnightfjf 
ReritiP  (May  18S0). 
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later* — and  he  seems  to  me  now,  after  recurring  to  hb  work 
for  the  present  purpose — seldom  or  never  to  have  regarded 
literature  as  literature.  He  said,  in  so  many  words,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  he  published  the  saying  towards 
the  close,-  that  literary  work  is  o»i/y  valuable  as  the  work  of 
its  time,  that  "  the  Pcjis^^s  of  Pascal  and  the  Strmofi^  of 
Bossuet,  if  they  appeared  to-day,  would  be  hardly  worth  notice.'* 
This  exaggeration  of  the  historic  view  is  interesting,  of  course; 
but  it  is  as  fatal  to  criticism  as  the  absolute  refusal  to  take 
that  view. 

Not  thus  is  to  be  dismissed  one  who  thought  Henan  a 
critic  and  a  great  one.  Hippolyte  Taine  was  a  critic,  though 
.  too  often  (not  always)  a  "  black  horseman  "  of  criti- 
cism. I  He  was  a  gi-eat  i^tlietician,  he  was  a  brilliant 
literary  historian — that  is  to  say,  what  should  be  a  critic  on  the 
greatest  scale.  He  could  do  splendid  justice"  to  another  critic 
of  tendencies  and  predilections  so  different  from  his  own  as 
tliose  of  Paul  de  Saint-Victor.  To  question  his  competence  iu 
pure  criticism  may  seem  more  than  presumption,  it  may  seem 
pure  fatuity.  But,  though  a  poet  is  dispensed  from  having  a 
conscience,  a  critic  and  a  historian  of  criticism  is  not. 

The  fault  of  Taine  as  a  critic  was  put  once  for  all  from  two 
ditterent  points  of  view  and  by  two  widely  different,  though 
„  each    in    his    different  way   supremely  competent. 

persons,  in  that  conversation  at  one  of  the  Magoy 
dinners  which  is  relerred  to  elsewhere,*  and  the  reportiug 
of  which,^  whether  justifiable  iu  itself  or  not»  should  bril>e 
Kliadamanthus  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Gonconrtian  rt* 
■p&rtage.  He  did  not  understand  the  sublime — the  "  mag- 
nificent"— in  literature,  as  no  less  a  person  than  Sainte-Beuve 
told   him  on    that  occasion :  and  he  did   not  understand  it. 


'  For  the  reprint  ftnd  completion  of 
that  article  in  MUctUanemit  E$»ayt 
(L-iudon.  1892). 

■*  Id  the  A  (fniV  de  In  Seienet. 

'  See  hw  Ifemiert  Euai*  dr  Critique 
rt  d'Higtoirt  (P*riB,  1894),  a  remark- 
ably repre«entAti\-ecollection(  though,  of 
courM,  not  (lit>}^>eneing  the  reader  who 
really  wishes  to  know,  from  conanlting 


the  earlier  collectiona  uf  the  same  gen- 
eral heading),  and  one  apecially  to  be 
reooumeDcletl  to  thoee  who  only  know 
the  Ilistmre  de  la  LitUrtUvrc  A  nglaue. 
The  Lettert,  earlier  and  later,  1  hire 
not  drawn  upon. 

*  V.  ntp.f  p.  30". 

^  Journal  da  Oonemtrty  ii.  138. 
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because,  as  no  less  a  person  than  Gautier  (consciously  or  un- 
consciously repeating  Longinus)  told  him,  he  did  not  see  that 
the  secret  of  literature  lies  in  the  "  mots  rayonnants/'  the  "  mote 
de  luniifere."  Or,  rather,  he  tcould  not  understand :  for  as  two 
of  his  selected  quotations,'  from  such  an  apostle  of  the  mot 
rayonnant  as  Saint-Victor,  show,  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him,  but  would  not  let  it  grow. 

Taine  is,  therefore,  the  capital  example  of  the  harm  which 
may  be  done  by  what  is  called  "philosophy"  in  criticism.  If 
Hismucei'  ^^  ^^^  resisted  this  tendency,  and  had  allowed 
laneowt  crit-  himself  siiuply  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  facts, 
«wrX-.  j^g  might  have  been  one  of  the  great  critics  of  the 
world.  That  be  *^ould  have  done  so  is  shown,  I  think,  com- 
pletely by  the  greatest  work  of  hia  life,  the  Origines  dc  la  Fratux 
C<yntempcrainc — in  which,  with  a  good  grace,  if  not  explicitly, 
swallowing  all  he  had  said  in  his  earlier  remarks  on  Carlyle's 
Frertch  EevohUion,  he  allowed  himself  to  yield  to  the  other 
facts,  and  established  the  truth  for  ever,  on  and  in  an  impreg- 
nable foundation  and  circumvallation  of  document  But  he 
had  no  time  to  do  everything :  and  in  his  literary  perversity 
he  had  gone  too  far.  He  began  as  quite  a  young  man,  but  not 
young  enough  to  be  immature,  in  the  famous  studies  on  La 
Fontaine  and  Livy,  by  a  philosophical  crystallisation  of  the 
process  which  Saiiite-Beuve  had  almost  invented,  but  had 
always  kept  in  a  fluid  and  flexible  condition — the  pi-ocesa  of 
inquiring  into  the  "  circumstances/'  the  ancestry,  country, 
surroundings,  religion,  tastes,  friends,  career,  of  the  man  of 
letters.  As  crystallised  under  the  influence  of  a  philosophical 
detenninism,  this  process  became  one  of  inquiring  into  the 
racial  origin,  chronological  period,  and  general  environment 
{milieu)  of  the  individual,  the  school,  the  literature,  as  a  result 
of  which  these  "  had  to  be  " — what  they  seemed  to  M.  Taine. 
The  man  of  letters,  be  be  Shakespeare  or  Voltaire,  Dante  or^j 
Cervantes,  was  simply  a  made-up  prescription. 


*  Tbe  tint  of  iheHo  w  Lc»  riVi  ilhi4- 
trt*  i'AeigntiU  iur  (out  le»  points  du 
mumde,  amtme  Ui  miiU  Jlumbenux  d'utu 
/He  yt*i  /nit.  On  tlii*  Taiue's  com- 
nieot  if,  "tout  hummti  ijui  n  tenu  unc 


plume  tre»s«iUe  eu  la  lisauU"  Most 
true :  but  how  about  time,  |ilaoe, 
aud  milieu  ?  The  other  is  mi  pxquiut« 
couceit  about  the  girl-speftkefs  in  tbe 
Decameron^ 
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It  might  not  have  heen  so  disastrous  as  it  was,  if  M.  Taine 
had  had  the  audacity — or  from  a  different  point  of  view  tl^e 
FT-  rr.        pusillanimity — to  choose  the  literature  of  his  owu 
toire  de  U   country  as  his  sphere  of  principal  operation.     His 
Litterature  theory  would  not  have  been  so  cramping  as  Niaard's. 
'^  and  he  was  better  furnished  with  facilities  of  direct 

appreciation.  That  there  would  have  been  faults,  gaps,  oddities, 
in  the  survey  is  certain :  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  and 
an  invaluable  history  of  French  Literature.  Now  his  famous 
Hi$UnTi  ds  la  LUUratwre  Anglai&e — one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
written  of  its  class,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  perhaps  the 
history  of  literature,  which  has  most  of  literature  itself — is  only 
valuable  for  qualities  which  are  not  of  its  own  essence,  and  in 
the  qualities  whicli  are  of  its  essence  is  very  nearly  valueless. 
To  any  one  who  knows  "  those  who  are  there  and  those  who 
are  not" — the  authors  whom  M.  Taine  discusses  and  the 
authors  whom  he  skips — it  is  a  stimulating  and  piquant,  if 
not  exactly  an  informing,  book  to  read.  Those  who  do  not 
know  them  will  be  led  hopelessly  astray.  To  begin  with, 
M.  Taine  himself  did  not  know  enough,  though  he  knew  credit- 
ably much.  He  had  many  distractions  and  avocations  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  plunge  on  the  document  with  anything  like 
the  '*  brazen -bo  welled "  energy  which  he  afterwards  showed 
in  the  Origincs.  Whole  periods — especially  where  language 
or  dialect  present  difficulties — are  jumped  with  the  most  perfect 
nonchalance,  but  unfortunately  not  always  in  silence.  Those 
minor  writers  wlio  give  the  key  of  a  literature  much  more 
surely  than  the  greater  ones  (for  these  are  akin  to  all  the 
world)  receive  very  little  attention.  The  native,  automatic, 
irrational,  sympathies  and  preferences,  which  keep  a  man  right 
much  oftener  than  they  lead  him  wrong,  are  necessarily  want- 
ing. Nothing  interferes  to  save  the  critic  from  the  influence 
of  his  theory.  He  has  constructed  for  liimself,  on  that  theory, 
an  ideal  Englishman  with  big  feet  (because  the  soil  of  our 
country  is  marshy  and  soft),  with  respect  for  authority  (as  is 
shown  by  English  boys  calling  their  father  "  (Jovernor ") 
Protestant,  melancholy,  with  several  other  attributes.  Thi 
ideal  Englishman  is  further   moulded,  tooled,  typed,   by  rii 
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time,  milieu :  and  he  becomes  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Pope, 
Ryron.  And  the  literature  of  Byron,  Pope,  Shakefi|>eare, 
Chaucer  has  to  deliver  itself  in  a  coucateuation  accordingly. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  what  Saiute-Beuve  and 
Scherer,'  both  his  personal  friends,  both  practically  Freiich- 
Ju  iihort-  men,  both  acquainted  as  few  Frenchmen  have  been 
comino9.  ^jth  English  literature  itself,  one  of  supreme  and 
the  other  of  high  critical  competency,  said  in  deprecation  of 
this  proceeding.  Hut  an  Englishman,  especially  if  he  knows 
something  of  other  literatures  as  well  as  his  own,  enjoys  a 
pat-rhesia  which  they  did  not  enjoy.  And  the  only  adei|uate 
A'erdict  that  can  be  pronounced  on  Taine's  History  of  English 
Literature  is  that,  great  as  a  book  and  as  a  creation,  it  is  as 
criticism  not  faulty^  not  unequal,  but  positively  and  utterly 
worthless.  It  does  not  even  supply  the  native  with  useful 
independent  checks  and  views  "  as  others  see/'  for  tlie  views 
are  the  views  of  a  theory,  not  a  man.  It  supplies  the  foreigner 
with  a  false  and  dangerous  travesty. 

But  in  reference  to  so  famous,  and  in  a.  way  so  engaging,  a 
book,  it  might  seem  impertinent  not  to  descend  a  little  more  to 
inttances  particulars.  Let  anybody  contrast  the  handlings  of 
of  them.  Dryden  and  of  Swift.  The  former  is  one,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  of  the  worst  criticisms  ever  written  by  a  great 
writer,  the  latter  one  of  the  best.  And  why  ?  Because  Swift 
— great,  arch-great  as  he  is — is  very  much  of  a  piece:  and 
Taine  can  adjust  him  to  his  theory.  Dryden  is  not  of  a  piece 
at  all,  except  in  regard  to  that  purely  literary  craftsmanship 
which  a  foreigner  can  judge  least  well.  He  is  scattered, 
eclectic,  contradictory :  and  if  you  make  any  general  theory 
about  him,  or  even  bring  any  general  theory  in  contact  with 
him,  you  get  into  difficulties  at  once.  About  Keats — a  great 
person  surely,  and  in  casting  shadows  before  him  immense — 
Taine  is  null ;  about  Shelley,  ludicrous ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
much  as  mentions  Browning,  most  of  the  best  of  whose  work 
done  w,hen   he  wrote.     To  take   examples   all   over  the 

*   In   Nonvtaux  Lundii,  and  £tud«4       to  be  nientioned  presently.     Itdoenthe 
Criti^Mrt,  rea\>eclivtt\y ,     M.  Moiit<!gut'a       pant^yric*  nduilrubly. 
deliverance  is  leM  imporUnt,  for  reuoiin 
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history^  oa  Piers  Floioman,  on  the  Caroline  Poete,  on  Gny 
and  Collins,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  cub  in  cnticism,  and 
a  thing  to  look  at  and  pass  for  the  more  gracious  and  benign 
animals  therein.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  said  above,  he  tempts 
the  horrid  reflection,  "  Had  he  really  /rW  the  authors  of  whom 
he  speaks  ? "  And  always  his  neglect  (which  may  have 
endeared  him  to  Mc^rimi^e)^  of  the  minor  figures  throws  his 
sketches  of  the  major  out  of  drawing,  out  of  composition,  out  of 
proportion.  That  he  started  from  Sainte-Beuve  is  certain; 
but  he  comes  round  to  a  point  absolutely  opposed  to  Sainte- 
Beuve's  serene  observatory.  He  speaks  of  what  he  has  n(?t 
seen.  h 

It   is   strange,    though   perhaps   not    inexplicable,   that   th^| 
critical  renown  of  £mile  Montegut  is  not  greater  with  us  than 
iiomugia  •  ^^  ^     He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
kUpecuii-    writers   of   the   Rertu  drs  Deux  Afandes  at  a  time 
ant%a.         when  it  still  held  the  position  of  the  chief  criti< 
periodical  in  Europe.    He  dealt  largely  with  subjects  of  s] 
interest   to   Englishmen.      Yet.  with  us,  he  has   nothing  lik«' 
the  reputation,  not  merely  of  Sainte-Beuve,  but  of  Scherer  and 
Taine.     The  reasons  for  this  lie  partly  in  the  fact  that  Mon- 
tegut was,  I  believe,  at  all  times  a  man  who  wrote  for  his  bread. 
and  so  not  only  had  to  do  translation,'  biography  on  commis- 
sion, and  other  hack-work,  but  even  in  his  proper  sphere  could 
not  pick  and  choose  his  tasks.     Another  cause  may  probably 
be  found  in  his  fondness — I  will  not  say  for  prolixity,  bui  for 
handling  on  the  very  great  scale     I  have  said  elsewhere  that 
I  believe  part  of  the  success  ol  Sainte-Beave  to  be  dne  to 
the  fact  that  in  his  ^'ery  best  days  he  very  rarely  dealt,  at 
any  one  time,  with  any  one  subject  at  more  than  single  (< 
at  most  double)  cauatru  length.      Monc^i's   trcataient 
George  Eliot  runs  to  160  pages*  that  of  Charlotte  Bnmt^ 
very  little  less,  those  of  \Iu5s>et  and  (more  remarkably 
of  Nodier  to  120  eaeh.    Nov,  thou^  people  will  somedmea] 
read  CTitioa]  estimates  of  great  lengUi.  they  will  rarely  re-nad; 
tbets.     And  they  do  not  thow  the  qualities  of   the 

>  r.  ffi^  pw  MSl    lUtimtt  COM.         *  u  ratfii   h*  —■Alii 
Ma«t  IWMt^Ur  «»«w 
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especially  to  the  running  reader,  with  as  much  clearneaa,  crisp- 
ness.  and  variety  of  effect  as  do  shorter,  but  not  too  short, 
pieces. 

Yet  these  qualities  iu  Mont^gut  were  rare  and  admirable. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  found  any  work,  short  of  the 
Ariscotelian-Loiigiuiau-Coleridgian  level,  stand   the  process  of 

■  re-reading,  among  the  thousand  applications  of  it  which  this 
"book  has  necessitated,  better  than  his.  His  critical  appeal  is 
not  tapa4jcuT  and  peremptory  like  that  of  Taine ;    nor   has  it 

■  quite  the  clear,  vigorous,  masculine,  common-sense  judgment, 
when  prejudice  does  not  interfere,  of  Scherer;  but  it  is  extra- 

t  ordinarily  enveloping,  penetrating,  intimate.  With  Taine  you 
get  soon  tired,  if  not  of  his  opes,  which  are  indeed  considerable, 
yet  of  his /wMwm  strepkiimqiu :  with  Scherer  you  think  that 
he  has  said  what  he  ought  to  have  said^  but  you  are  not  very 
anxious  to  hear  him  say  it  again,*  and  there  is  rarely  any 
K  "  second  intention,"  any  suggested  but  not  obvious  thought,  for 
'  you  to  hear.  Alontogut's  delicate,  intricate  reflection  and 
sympathy,  especially  at  the  lengtli  at  which  they  are  given, 
can  hardly,  by  the  most  attentive  and  sensitive  of  readers, 
be  taken  iu  all  at  once ;  there  are  always  gleanings  of  the 
grapes,  always  second  mowings  of  the  grass  to  be  made. 

Further,  Montdgut  was,  in  this  group,  the  only  one  who  did 
not  commit  himself  to  the  absolute  and  inseparable  identifica- 
tion of  critical  inquiry  with  the  construction  and  application 
of  a  general  theory  of  national  character  and  history.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  always  free  from  this  besetting  delusion  of 
nineteenth-century  criticism,  a  delusion  which  has  done  nearly 
as  much  harm  as  all  the  idols  of  Neo-classicism  put  together.' 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  whole  essays  tending  in  this  direction,' 
But  his  best  work  is  done  iu  quite  a  different  one,  and,  in  a 
late    and    remarkable    study   of  Saiut-Renu   Taillandier,*   he 


I 


'  EApecUUy,  «ome  nuy  uy.  when  ho 
doM  not  like  you,  or  what  you  like. 

*'  Thin  wiu  prtibkbly  Hue  to  the  in- 
flu»oc«  oi  Taine,  with  whom  (u*  he 
onoe  toU  me  in  an  iutercetiiig  letter 
in  regftrd  tu  ume  published  reniarkn 
of  mine)  be  at  oae  time  todc  much 


oriticml  couDsel. 

^  See  the  uiwoing  piece.  *'Du  Cat- 
act^re  Anglaia/*  of  Ettait  $ur  la  LitUflk' 
turt  AwjIaUc  (Paris,  1863). 

*  No»  Morit  CorUentporains,  ii.  199 
(Parid,   1S84). 
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expressly  draws  a  contrast  between  critique  HtUrairt  and 
critique  qui  se  propose  un  but  social,  and  lays  down  that  u^m 
the  former  •*les  oeuvres  n'ont  d*int(?ret  que  par  leur  beauti*  ^^| 
leur  perfection."  And  so,  unenslaved  by  non- literary  theory, 
and  only  "servant,"  in  the  good  old  sense  of  lover,  to  tlie 
Muses,  he  is  able  to  discern  the  interest  of  work  in  both 
directions,  while  the  pure  national  -  character  critics  are 
hampered  in  one  by  the  theory  they  take  to  help  them  along 
in  the  other,  and  not  much  helped  by  it  even  there. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  Montcgut's  critical  genius  that 
I  can  think  of  is  the  short  essay  on  Boccaccio^  (where  he 
DeHeaey  and  ^hows  conclusively  that  great  length  was  not,  in  the 
fWH/e  qfhu  least,  an  indispensable  condition  with  him),  almost 
*'^  all  his  English  papers,*  and  the  exceedingly  agree- 

able study  of  Tli^ophile  Gautier,'  which  remains  the  best  thing 
ever  written  on  that  author— difficult,  though  himself  delightftd. 
If  I  were  an  admirer  of  the  Gu^rins  (I  am,  though  no  more 
than  reason,  an  admirer  of  £ug<^*nie),  I  think  I  should  prefer 
his   papers  on   these   two  extraordinarily   overpraised   young     , 
persons  to  either  Sainte-Beuve's  or  Mr  Arnold's.     The  abov«<^| 
mentioned  piece  on  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  is  a   real  triumph^^ 
of  friendly  advocacy.     On  Beranger — a  subject,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  almost  as  much  a  touchstone  as  Gautier 
again  wonderfully  happy. 

Indeed  it  is  rather  diflicult — except  when  he  is  Tainin 
to  discover  where  Montegut  is  not  happy.  To  his  natural 
genius  for  delicate  appreciation  he  united  very  wide  reading, 
not  merely  in  French,  but  iu  English,  German,  and  Italian. 
In  these  foreign  tongues  he  has  the  unconventional  main 
Keureux,  which  sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  attends 
foreigners  who  are  not  ignorant  and  who  follow  their  own 
judgment.      The  average  superficial  critic  in  England   to-da< 


rdif- 
hei^ 


^  la  P<itte$  tt  Artutes  de  Vlt^ic 
He  m«  much  plcAied  with  the  eologx 
whkh  1  was  ahle  to  bettow  cm  thit. 
H.  SdMrer  m%a  not — I  c«iuiot  tell  whj, 
for  ovtaiuly  jeftiuu#7  uf  pni«e  givoi 
lo  umehodjr  eke  mu  not  ome  of  bat 
IVobttbly    h«    tha    oot    like 


-or 


*  In    the   book  ftlreedy   cited 
ita  oompMiioii,  Aneeiiii  jrorfcfw* 
rA^tttrrc  (Patu,  188^.1 

'  Is  the  fini  eenei  of  .Yof  MvrU 
Oewwferet'w,  but  written  loog  before 
"  Tb^'e"  deeSh,  in  1S65. 
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may  thiuk  that  he  took  Ouy  Limngstone'^  much  too  seriously; 
the  future  Sainte-Beuve  of  England  may  not.  He  could  ap- 
preciate— as,  again,  not  all  our  own  critics  could  or  can — 
the  unequal,  and  for  a  foreigner  one  might  think  hopelessly 
baffling,  qualities  of  Charles  Kingsley.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  "  horizontality  " — this  faculty  of  bringing  himself  in  line 
with  German,  Italian,  English,  French  subjects  and  interpreting 
them,  has  not  done  him  some  harm.  It  is  something  so  much 
out  of  the  way,  if  not  out  of  the  reach,  of  most  people  that 
they  suspect  it.  But  in  the  court  of  International  Critical  Law 
— which,  had  it  power  as  it  has  authority,  would  govern  the 
literary  world — his  case  is  pretty  safe. 

It  has  been  recognised  from  the  first  that  the  obituary  epigram 
of  M.  Edouard  Rod  ou  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  ''II  ne  jugeait  pas 
i^Uberer;        les  Merits  avec  son  intelligence;  il  les  jugeait  avec 

'""*.        son  caractc-re " — especially  if  it  be  remembered  that 
noru  char-  ^       .  *  . 

actfrofhU    carocttre  m  Irench  combmea  the  meaning  of  the  two 

criticism,       English  words  "character"  and   "temper" — is   an 

exposition,  as  happy  as  it  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  of  the 

defects  of  the  subject's  criticism.     But,  like  all  epigrams^  it  is 

scarcely  adequate  even  to  the  portion  of  the  subject  to  wliich 

it  applies:  and  this  subject  was  by  no  means  one-sided.     Fully 

to   understand   the  dozen   ur   so  volumes'  of   trenchant   and 

well-informed  censorship  which  Scherer  left,  it  is  necessary, 

for  all  but  persons  of  unusual  powers  of  intellectual  divination, 

to   know   much    more   of    the   circumstances   than   is  always 

needful.     He  was,  though  French  by  birth,  Swiss  by  extraction 

on  the  father's  side,  and  English  on  the  mother's:  and  he  was 

brought   up,   in   the  straitest   school  of  French   Protestantism 

and  English  dissent*  to  become  a  Protestant-pastor.    Continental 

Protestantism    has    always    tended    towards    freethought.   and 

after  many  years  of  progressive  "advance"  in  his  opinions, 

M.  Scherer  reached  something  like  positive  Nihilism  in  religion, 

or  at  least  Agnosticism  of  the  extremest  kind.     He  had,  though 


*  £<rrtraini  Modernet  de  VAngtetcrit, 
ft>  ftbore. 

*  10  <^f  fL(tidft  Critvpiet  rur  ta  Lit- 
UrtUurx  tP&rU,  1663-89),  besides  eepar- 


ate  onea  on  Diderot,  on  Grimm,  kc. 
I  myt!«)f  truiBlated  uid  edited  l)i» 
Ematfi  on  Enfflish  lAtrratvrt  (London, 
1891). 
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be  must  have  read  very  widely  iu  French  Literature.'  written 
little  or  nothing  on  it  during  this  period:  and  he  did  not 
become  a  literary  critic  till  he  was  forty-five.  Moreover, 
in  the  process  of  uusettlemeut  of  bis  belief »  his  temper,  which 
had  always  been  very  serious,  seems  to  have  acquired,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mark  Pattison  and  others,  though  not  all,  something 
like  a  definite  roughening  or  souring.  Further,  he  had  paid 
much  attention  to  philosophical  study,  and  was  peremptory  in 
his  requirement  of  "a  philosophy"  in  all  works  of  art  and 
letters.'  Tet  further,  his  relinquishment  of  religion  had  made 
him  only  the  more  strenuous  on  the  score  of  morality:  and 
against  any  book  or  writer  showing  loose  morals,  or  tolerance 
/toeoiuf-  ®'  them,  he  waged  truceless  war.  And  to  conclude, 
qnent  limita-  while  he  had  a  somewhat  limited  sense^  of  the  comic, 
(ton*.  j^jjj  ^^  gj^^  ^  appreciate  irony.  lUMes,  and  other 

things  like  unto  them,  his  very  intelligence,  though  remarkably 
strong  and  in  certain  senses  acute,  was  distinctly  wanting  in 
flexibility,  accommodation,  and  "play."  It  was  a  chisel  rather 
than  a  watchspring-file.  and  when  it  encountered  resistance  or 
stoppage  of  any  sort,  it  was  apt  rather  to  try  to  batter  and  break 
than  to  insinuate  itself  and  so  to  open  a  way. 

Add  to  these  influences,  not  always  tending  for  good,  others 
tending  powerfully  the  right  way — great  learning,  the  freedom 
from  national  prejudice  derived  from  mixed  blood, 
an  inflexible  honesty  of  intention,  a  perfect  fearless- 
eompmniring  uess,  and  a  clear  and  forcible  if  not  exactly  attrac- 
tive style — and  the  qualities  of  the  resultant  are 
easily  anticipated.  Such  a  critic  will  be  weakest  in  the  ex- 
pression of  dislikes.  On  Moli^re.  Diderot.  Carlyle,  Baudelaire, 
especially  on  the  three  Frenchmen,  M.  Scherer  is  scarcely 
even  interesting  or  edifying.  His  imperfect  sympathy  with 
the  comic  in  the  first  case ;  his  porcupine  morality,  perhapa 
again  in  the   first,  and  certainly  in   the  second   and  fourth; 


'  Th*t  is.  alnoe  th«  period  of  the 
Heftirmation.  I  do  not  think  he  knew 
mucb  of  older  dftte. 

*  It  followed,  tiut  tbougfa  le»  de- 
Toted  M  fdnnuiv  tbui  Tune,  he  mm 
detamuaad  that  all  litrrarjr 


mtut  be  conaected  with  the  exhibctioai 
of  natianal  cbarmi^ter. 

*  He  had  «uch  a  sense,  both  of  French 
wit  and  of  EugUtfh  huzoour,  but  wiUun 
very  narrow  and  ■^""  ■»■'"  i  ■  ■  quite  ar- 
bitntfiljr  drawn  i— Hinfiiiui. 
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fliis  dislike  of  the  eccentric,  the  abnormal,  the  bizarre,  in 
the  third  and  fourth, —  make  real  appreciation  impossible 
for  him.  "What  he  says  may  be  used  against  him,"  to  play 
on  the  famous  police  caution  :  but  in  regard  to  his  subjects 
it  is  not  so  much  inefl'ectuai  as  almost  irrelevant. 

On  the  other  hand,  wlien  he  speaks  of  writers  with  whom 

Khe   is   more  or  leas  in   sympathy, — on   Milton,  WordswartL. 

I     Lamartine,  George   Eliot, — very  few  critics  are  better  worth 

reading.     His  temperament  saves  him  from  the  usual  danger 

of  exaggeration,  except  very  rarely,  when  the   indulgence  is 

quite  pleasant;    his  general  approval  confines  his  exposition 

of  particular  defects  within  the  limits  of  an  acute  liberality; 

and  bis  setting  fortfi  of  merits  has  all  the  sufficiency  which 

can  be  conferred  by  full  knowledge,  untiring  industry,  a  strong 

^intelligence,  and  a  practised  and  logical  method. 

H      When,  on  the  other  band,  cases  of  attraction  and  repulsion 

H«re  about  equally  present,  at  least  when  the  caract^re  allows 

Bthe  intelligence  full  play,  he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good.* 

jAud  as  these  two  classes  of  Essays  are,  after  all,  in  the  majority, 

the  criticism  of  M.  Scherer  is  a  most  valuable  exercise  both 

for  his  craftsfellows  and  for  the  general  student  of  literature. 

I  "When  his  vision  is  not  distorted  by  prejudice,  he  is  the  inferior 
of  hardly  any  critic  in  argumentative  power:  there  is  a  direct- 
ness, solidity,  simpHcitj*  alxiut  his  methods  and  his  conclusions 
vhich,  without  being  in  itself  better  or  worse  than  the  accumu- 
lative but  not  always  decisive  method  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  the 
suggestive  approaches  of  Montt-gut,  forms  a  very  useful  alter- 
ative and  complement  to  both,  He  was  never  popular  either 
in  Prance  or  elsewhere^  and  he  has  hardly  charm  enough  to 
recover,  or  rather  attain,  popularity  at  any  future  time.  But 
on  no  subject  on  which  he  has  written  favourably  or  im- 
partially —  and  not  on  all  of  those  where  the  caracUre  has 
had  too  much  the  upper  hand — will  it  be  safe  for  the  real 
student  to  neglect  him.  And  if  that  counsel  of  perfection 
which   I  have  more  than   once  adumbrated   here — the   com- 


^  The  beat  examples  of  tliis  group 
[are  perhape  the  Oocthc,  kDovni  in  Eog- 
;|uul  by  Mr  Amuld'e  essay,  tlic  Taine't 

vou  m. 


Eitgluh  /.iUrtUun,  and  the  treatment 
of  Reii&u'a  Pe^pU  tfhroiJ. 

ay 
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pilatiou  of  a  critical  carpus  of  the  best  work  of  all  times  &ad 
literatures  —  were  ever  undertaken,  it  would  be  posaible  to 
select  from  his  work  a  volume,  and  perhaps  more  than  one, 
of  the  strongest  and  soundest  criticism  to  be  foimd  in  the 
French  language. 

These  four  notable  writers  represent,  as  has  been  said,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Sainte-Beuve.  more  or  less  hardened 
Saint-Beutt  and  methodised  by  an  attempt  to  make  a  philosophy 
-^Oauiier,  Qf  them  in  Taine's  case,  coloured  by  personal  and 
**  professional "  tendencies  in  those  of  Renau  and  Scberor, 
least  altered  in  Montegut.  But  the  specially  Romantic  tone, 
which,  though  it  never  quite  disappeared,  had  become  less  and 
less  noticeable  iu  Saiute-Beuve  himself,  shows  little  in  any 
of  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  last.  On  the  contrary,  in  another 
group,  where  Sainte-Beuve's  general  influence  was  strongly 
qualified  by  that  of  Gautier,  the  Romantic  side,  both  formal 
and  *' tonal/'  appears  very  strongly,  and  leads  on  to  a  de- 
velopment rather  more  noteworthy  (except  in  the  attacks  upon 
it)  tor  creative  than  for  critical  results  in  the  Realist-Xatural- 
ist-Impressiouist-Sjrmbolist  movement.  The  chief  members  of 
tliis  group  ^  were,  the  famous  master  of  pimhoyaiU  style  Saint- 
Victor,  the  poets  Baudelaire  and  Banville.  and  the  novelist 
Flaubert,  with  whom  we  may  join  the  band  (among  which  some 
of  them  figured  with  Sainte-Beuve  and  Gautier  himself)  of 
contributors  to  the  very  remarkable  Poetes  Francis,  issued  by 
Crvpet  forty  years  ago.  Banville  needs  but  Utcle 
Separate  notice,  for  though  a  delightful  prose-writer, 
as  well  as  a  charming  poet,  he  did  not  write  very  much  crid* 
cism  besides  his  contributions  to  Crepet.  But  his  Tractate  of 
Versification''  is  most  important  in  the  history  of  French 
prosody. 

One  very  famous  writer  just  mentioned,  Paul  de  Saint- Victor, 
is  perhaps  hardly  here  entitled  to  the  place  which  he  must 


Banville, 


^  Ot^rard  de  Nerval  ought  to  hnve 
been  one  of  the  beet  of  Oxeae  :  but,  like 
H(5rimve  and  Qaucier  hiiudcl/,  he  was 
much  occupied  with  better  thiugs  than 


criticism,  and  in  it  he  chiefly  debit 
with  drama. 

2  Petit  Train  de  PoMt  Fram^: 
Paris,  189L 
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occupy  in  a  History  of  Literature,  though,  as  a  fact,  all  his  pro- 
iJkiitu-  duction  camo  more  or  leas  under  the  head  of  criti- 
V$ctor,  chxa  in  its  vaguer  and  wider  sense.  The  distinction 
is  due  partly  at  least  to  the  fact  that  his  professional  cnticism 
was  in  the  main  either  purely  theatrical  or  else  artistic, 
with  neither  of  which  branches,  as  such,  do  we  meddle.  But 
there  is  more  to  say.  Saint-Victor  published  little  of  this ; 
and  the  chief  books  on  which  his  reputation  depends — the 
rather  famous  Hommes  ct  Diciux  ^  earlier,  and  Les  Deux  Masque^i^ 
an  elaborate  study  of  literary  drama  from  classical  times,  the 
publication  of  which  he  undertook  just  before  his  death — put 
forward  at  least  some  claim  to  be  strictly  of  our  material ; 
and  invite  attention  because  of  the  elaborate  perfection  of 
their  style.  Saint- Victor,  after  his  death,  was  made  the  subject 
of  that  *' nimious  and  indiscreet"  biography  which  has  played 
the  ghoul  to  almost  all  meu  of  letters,  especially  in  France, 
for  many  years  past :  and  a  story,  already  referred  to,  has 
obtained  currency  that  he  built  up  his  paragraphs  by  dotting 
over  the  sheet  nouns  or  epithets  of  striking  qualities  which  he 
wished  to  introduce,  and  then  filling  in  the  contexts  to  suit. 
This,  which  is  half  a  caricature  and  half  an  antithesis  of  tlie 
Flaubertian  theory  and  practice,  is  by  no  means  incredible,  and 
though  the  practice  lends  itself  to  criticism,  it  is  capable  enough 
of  defence,  but  not  as  criticism  itselL  The  more  serious  point 
is  that  Saint  -  Victor's  interests  are  obviously  not  in  pure 
literary  appreciation.  He  rarely  attempts  it,  and  when  he 
does  (as  in  his  article  on  Swift)  the  result  is  sometimes  disas- 
trous. Wliere  he  succeeds  he  is  rather  historic,  and  historic- 
pictorial,  than  literary.  Deriving  partly  from  Hugo  (whom  he 
worshipped)  and  partly  from  Gautier,  he  has  more  proportion, 
less  immensity  in  grandeur  and  in  absurdity  than  the  first,  and 
a  somewhat  greater  sense  of  humanity  generally  than  the 
second,  while  his  phrase  (as  in  the  sentence  admired  by  Taine 
and  quoted  above)  is  sometimes  of  enchanting  beauty.  He  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  Mr  Pater :  but  the  Englishman  has 
very  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  as  a  pure  critic 

*  Paru,  lStf7 :  often  reprinted.  ^  P*ris,  1880,  and  Uter  (3  vvU.) 
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If  Baudelaire  had  given  less  attention  to  the  criticism  of  art^ 
and  more  to  that  of  literature,  and  if  he  had  been  permitted 
more  health  and  longer  life,^  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able— it  is  nearly  certain — that  he  would  have  been 
a  very  considerable  literary  critic.  As  it  is,  there  is  hardly  a 
page  of  the  two  hundred  or  so  which  concern  the  subject  in 
the  volume  of  liis  posthumously  published  or  republished  works, 
entitled  L'Art  Eomontique,  that  does  not  contain  most  remark- 
able things.  He  Iiad  paid  beforehand  for  Gautier's  admirabU* 
Preface  by  the  most  elaborate  of  his  own  individual  apprecia- 
tions :  and  the  shorter  notices  of  Hugo  and  others,  with  the 
few  reviews  of  individual  books  (including  Lcs  Mis^rahUs  and 
Madajnc  Bo^vary),  make  a  worthy  company  for  it,  Bui 
Baudelaire^s  special  aptitude  is  for  criticism  of  a  slightly  more 
abstract  kind,  such  as  his  Conseils  mix  Jeuries  Litterateurs, 
Lea  JJrames  et  Les  limtiaris  Honnites,  itc;  while  the  actual 
appreciations  of  particulars  just  noticed  are  apt  to  drift  ofi' 
in  this  direction.  And  it  was  not  to  be  regretted :  for  tliese 
axiomata  mtdia  are  often  extremely  true  and  subtle.  If  people 
would  only  study  them,  the  popular  idea — as  far  as  there  is 
any  popular  idea  at  all— of  Baudelaire  as  a  passionate  and 
paradoxical  champion  of  immorgility  and  abnormality  of  all 
kinds  would  be  strangely  altered.^  Irony  is  indeed  almost 
always  present:  but  it  is  yoked  with  a  feeling  for  art  which  is 
extraordinary,  and  with  a  sound  good  sense  which»  especially 
in  its  ironic  leaven,  often  makes  one  think  of  Thackeray. 

As  a  combined  anthology  of  poetry  and  criticism,  Cr6pet's 
Pontes  Fraii^ais*  has  no  superior — it  may  be  doubted  whether 


^  The  whale  of  the  2ncl  voL,  Curi- 
oiiUs  EsthAiqucSf  and  part  of  the  3rd, 
VArt  HoHtantiquet  of  hk  (£ucrt$  (4 
voK,  Paris,  1868],  vrt  occupied  by 
thU. 

"  Quo  of  the  few  wholly  agreeable 
piece*  of  anecdotoge  contained  tu  tlte 
Jotirnai  da  Ooncourt  seems  to  show 
that  the  aoctuations  generaUy  brought 
as  to  the  poet  having  hastened  his  own 
end  by  reckless  living  were  at  least 
ha»ty .      It   seems    that    hia   wot  her, 


Madame  Aupick,  the  moat  respectable 
of  old  ladiea,  died  under  the  «aue 
curse  of  aphasia  and  general  (tarvlydis. 

^  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  quite  chA 
same  of  the  fKuvrea  PoMAutnes  (Paris, 
1887),  though  these  also  coutain  valu- 
able critical  matter.  But  much  i& 
familiar  letter- writing  never  intended 
for  serious  perusal,  and  not  a  little 
bears  the  clear  marks  uf  bnun-( 

*  4  vols  ,  Pwis.  1861. 
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it  has  an  equal.  After  its  general  Introduction  by  Sainte- 
CHpeV$  Beuve,  the  niedifeval  anil  fifteenth-century  poets 
Im  Podtes  were  committed  to  the  admirably  competent  hands 

ran^ftB.  ^j  ix)uia  Moland,  a  member  of  the  second  Romantic 
generation  mainly  represented  in  this  Book,  who  gave  up  the 
bar  to  devote  himself  to  editing  and  studying  older  French 
literature ;  Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  a  still  more  learned  scholar 
and  palaeographer;  Charles  d'Hdricanlt,  the  remarkable  ex- 
cellence of  whose  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century  studies 
has  been  referred  to  before,  and  who  has  hardly  a  critical  fault 
except  a  slight  over- valuation  of  his  pet  subjects.  With  the 
sixteenth  century — or  rather  with  the  Pluiade — recourse  was 
naturally  had  to  writers  who  were  less  of  specialiata  and  more 
of  men  of  letters  generally.  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  and  Ban- 
ville  are  contributors ;  Jauin's  article  on  Laniartine  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  his  more  serious  criticism:  while 
the  great  mass  of  minor  poets  were  divided  among  divers 
others,  of  whom  the  most  fully  presented  and  the  best 
known  were  Charles  Asselineau,  the  bibliographer  of  Romanti- 
cism and  a  diligenc  student  with  a  pleasant  pen ;  Hippolyte 
Babou,  the  accredited  inventor  of  Baudelaire's  title  Fleitrs 
da  Mai,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  though  (except  here) 
rather  wasted  talent ;  Philox^oe  Boyer  ("  Dans  les  salons 
de  Philox(l:ne,  Nous  (?tions  quatre  -  vingt  rimeurs ") ;  and 
Edonard  Fournier,  an  inestimable  editor,  in  the  BiMiothJ^que 
Elz^iriennc  and  elsewhere,  and  the  author,  among  innumer- 
able other  things,  of  the  famous  collection,  LEsprit  des  Autrts 
(Paris,  1855). 

The  whole  collection  is  a  real  literary  and  critical  monu- 
ment—independently of  the  merit  of  many  of  the  articles 
— because  it  is  practically  the  first  attempt  to  deal  wiLh  the 
entire  poetry  of  a  literature  in  a  catholic  and  impartial 
manner,  uninfluenced  by  any  prevailing  theory  exalting  or 
depressing  particular  periods,  or  pnrticuldr  writers,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Tlie  uiueteenth  century  had  its  faults,  and 
many  of  them :  but  this  book  could  hardly  have  been  written 
>>efore  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  Rousseau,  who  wrote  no  criticism  at  all,  ought,  acconling 
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to  some,  to  have  a  large  place  in  a  History  thereof,  how  much 
Flaubert'    "^^^^  Flaubert?     For  the  author  of  Madame  Bovm 
ifu  ''SirvfU  though  he  wrote,  or  at  least  published,  hardly  an] 
^**^"        has  filled  his  Letters^  with  critical  remarks,  and  k 
the  acknowledged  godfather,  though  by  no  means  the  inventor 
(for   we   have   seen  it   as  far   back   as   La   Bruyere,    nay,  aa 
Longolius,  if  not  as  far  back  as  Vii^l),  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Single  Word — the  notion  that  there  is  only  one  phrase, 
sometimes  only  one  single  and  integral  combination  of  letters, 
which  will  really  express  an  author's  meaning,  and  that  he 
must  wrestle  with  Time  and  the  dictionary  and  his  own  i^^H 
vention  till  he  finds  this.      This,  we  say,  will  be  found  pa$ai^^ 
in    Flaubert's    Letters;   it    will    be    found,    by    those    who   do 
not  wish  to  read  all  these  (they  make  a  mistake),  admirably 
and  forcibly  put  by  his  disciple  Maupassant  in  the  Introduc- 
tion thereto,     Tiie  doctrine,-  though  an  obvious  exaggeratioa 

of  the  U^ic  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  "the  word,"  is  >^H 
interesting  one,  and  lias  been — perhaps  still  is — an  inriuentii^^ 
but,  on  our  general  principles,  I  do  not  think  it  necessar}*  to 
give  Flaubert  much  spftce  here  on  the  strength  of  it.  He  never 
chose  to  embody  his  opinions  on  this  matter  in  any  regular 
form;  probably,  with  his  very  peculiar  temperament,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  while  his  head- 
long ways  of  thought  and  speech,  so  oddly  contrasted  with  the 
enormous  patience  of  his  writing,  made  his  critical  utterances 
in  relation  to  others  mainly  genial  and  Gargantuan  splutters- 
things  ^^a^^cs^?/^,  to  use  his  own  favourite  word,  but  not  critical 
As  in  the  case  of  Flaubert  and  ''  Kealism,"  so  in  the  case  of 
*'  Xaturalism "  and  M.  Zola,  the  more  general  considerations 
*^  Natural-  will  be  for  the  Conclusion,  the  selection  of  facts 
i«m."  and  documents,  on  which  they  are  based,  for  this 

place.  To  obtain  these  facts  and  documents  we  must  a  little 
break  the  rule  of  not  noticing  persona  who  have  lived  very 
recently,  in  the  case  of  M.  Zola  himself  and  his  friend  M. 


*  The  first  vulume — to  George  SkdiI, 
witli  MaupoMouffl  Introduction  —  ftp* 
iwftred  in  1884:  the  general  Corre- 
ftpuudeuce    followed.      Qeorge    Saud's 


replie«,  a«  well  as  other  tuiuga  of  hen, 
give  her  &  right  lo,  ftt  least,  a  i>iftce  in 
thin  note. 
^   V.  inf.  on  Mr  Pater. 
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Goncourt.  Tlieir  mnn^rus  must  undergo  the  law  of  repre- 
sentation by  chiefs  which  presses  ever  and  ever  more  upon 
us.  Of  the  host  opposed  to  them,  the  chief  and  principal, 
M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  is  still  living. 

The  author  of  Les  Rougon-Macquart  (for  out  of  those  good 
manners  which  do  not  determine  by  death,  I  shall  not  call 
him  by  the  periphrasis  against  which  he  specially 
protested,  "the  author  of  LAssonimoir")  wrote   a 
good  deal  of  criticism ;  his  combative  temperament  supplying 

■  the  impulse,  and  his  journalist  experience  the  means.^ 

But  of  the  nearly  half-score  volumes*  in  which  this  criti- 
cism has  been  collected,  perhaps  only  one,  Lt  Roman  Exp^ri- 

■  laental?  is  much  worth  re-reading;  at  any  rate,  it  will  give 
us  quite  sufficient  *'  document "  here.  Issued  at  the  very 
culminating  -  point  of  its  author's  talent  and  popularity,  in 
1880,  long  after  he  had  come  through  the  struggles  of  his 
youth,  and  long  before  he  had  fallen  into  that  condition  of 
a  naturalist  and  anti-theistic  voyont  which  we  find  in  Travail 
and  V^riU,  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  thoroughly  equipped. 

I  There  is  no  reason,  if  the  author  had  had  the  same  talent 
for  criticism  that  he  had  (after  making  all  allowances)  for 
creation,  why  it  should  not  display  as  much  power  in  the 
one  direction  as  the  nearly  contemporary  AUaque  dit  Moidin 
does  in  the  other. 

Not  to  mince  matters  (and  waste  time  in  the  miuoing),  it 


1  Two  luch  tliflferent  penons  and 
writcn  M  Zola  himaelf  and  M.  An&tole 
Fruic«  have,  in  diGfereiit  parU  u{  the 
M4mo\rt»  det  Goncourt,  given  true  hihI 
TuluAble  tcMtimony  to  one  of  the  greM 
meriie  of  that  much-Abused  &nd  certain- 
ly mxxchabutaUe  thing  jounialitm — the 
facility  and  autUvity,  namely,  which  it 
conferiu  Ko  duubt  the  facility  which 
it  given  may  turn  to  &tovenlineaa, 
•nd  the  boldoem  iu  attempting  great 
tuki  to  levity :  but  this  need  not  be 
»o, — U.  Fnnce  liimseLf  ia  a  coDvinciug 
evidence  iu  the  one  cafte  at  Icoftt.  And 
there  in  no  doubt  that  the  proctiKd 
hftbit  of  undert*king  complicated  things 


at  short  notice,  and  of  doing  tlie 
"day's  darg"  in  the  Jay,  protect*  a 
nmu  from  that  "  impoasibitity  uf  get- 
ting ready,''  that  "not  knowing  how 
to  begin"  (and  still  leatt  how  to  finish), 
wliich  has  ateriliaed  even  geniua  so 
frequently. 

3  The  title  of  the  firvt,  Met  Hainu 
(Paris,  1S6«1,  is  unlucky.  Taken  aa  a 
joke,  it  is  nob  very  good :  taken  seri- 
ouily,  it  ia  fatal.  It  may  not  t>e  easy 
to  preMrre  the  critical  attitude  when 
you  love :  that  attitude  is  gone,  with- 
out hope  of  recovery,  aa  soon  aa  you 
hate. 

«  Pane,  1880,  
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does  nothing  of  the  sort;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  be 
Le  Roman  ^*^^  "®^^  ^^  ^^^  critical  aptitude.  The  couteution  of 
Exp^ri-  the  title-paper — Chat  the  exploits  of  M.  Zola  and  lu* 
meoto.  friends  in  fiction  correspond  to  those  of  Claude 
Bernard  in  physit^,  supported  as  it  is  by  extensive  quolatioD 
and  adaptation  of  the  famous  vivisector's  own  words^-can,  I 
fear,  receive  no  other  epithet  than  puerile.  The  physiologist 
can,  of  course,  experiment  very  abundantly.  But  how,  in 
the  name  of  transcendentalism  and  common-sense  alike,  can 
the  anist  in  fiction  ejcperimait  ?  One  artist  in  fiction  did  do 
so  certainly:  to  wit,  the  unlucky  author  of  Sandfard  and 
Merton,  who  trained  up  a  little  girl  that  she  might  become 
his  wife,  with  the  natural  result  that  she  became  somebody 
else's.  That  was  a  roman  cjcp^rimciUrtJ ^  on  all-fours  with  physi- 
ological and  other  experiments,  if  you  like.  Many  persons 
who  are  entertained  at  His  Majesty's  expense,  or  who  havi> 
stretched  His  Majesty's  hemp,  might  also  be  described  as 
romanciers  exp&rimcntmu:^  and  the  company  could  b€ 
strengthened  from  less  sinister  sources. 

But  how  can  the  ivriter  experiment  ?  He  can  observe,  he 
can  experience,  he  can  (the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  is 
probably  the  source  of  M.  Zola's  blunder)  analyse,  as  we  call 
it,  NBut  he  can  never  experiment,  he  can  only  imaginel'  The 
check  of  nature  and  of  the  actual,  the  blow  of  the  quintain  it" 
you  charge  at  it  and  fail,  can  never  be  his  except  in  the  meta- 
phorical and  transformed  sense  of  "  literary  "  success  or  failure, 
which  brings  us  back  to  another  region  altogether.  Now 
"  imagination,"  "  idealism,"  and  the  like  are  M.  Zola's  abomina- 
tion, the  constant  targets  of  his  iueft'ectual  arrows.  He  does 
not  see  that  he  is  himself  using  them  all  the  time  to  form  his 
subjects,  just  as  he  is  using  the  "  rhetoric,"  which  he  abomiii< 
ates  equally,  to  convey  his  expression. 

Consult  other  places  to  fill  out  M.  Zola's  ideas  of  literature 
and  they  will  be  found  all  of  a  piece.  Read '  his  "  Lettre  i 
ExampU4  qf  La  Jeunesse,"  with  its  almost  frenzied  cry  for  a 
/*w  rritieifim.  literature  of  formula,  excluding  genius,  excluding 
individuality,  though   only  to   smuggle  them  in  strain  after- 

'  All  tbeec  will  be  fuund  m  the  volume  cited. 
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wards  by  a  backdoor.  Read  his  account  (very  well  done  and 
producing  quite  the  oppoHite  effect  to  that  which  he  intends) 
of  the  old  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  letters  ii  la  Sainte-I^euve, 
in  "  UArgent  dans  la  Litterature,"  and  the  funny  details  about 
royalties  and  centimes  which  follow.  Read  liim  on  "  L'expression 
personuelle"  in  the  novel — where  he  is  specially  interesting, 
because  with  all  his  talent  this  is  exactly  what  he  himself  had 
not  got.  Read  him  on  the  famous  "  Human  Document,"  where 
he  misses — misses  blindly  and  obstinately,  almost  ferociously, 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  man  who  v^ill  not  see — the  hopeless,  the 
insuperable  rejoinder,  "  Study  your  documents  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  transform  the  results  of  the  study  before  you  give 
them  as  art."  Read  the  astonishing  paralogism  entitled  "La 
Moralic<?,"  where  he  excuses  the  production  of  tacenda  in  litera- 
ture because  tacenda  are  constantly  recurring  in  life,  and  even 
being  inserted  in  the  newspapers  which  object  to  them  in  fic- 
tion. Read  his  queer  reversal  of  a  truth  (certainly  not  too 
generally  recognised)  that  Naturalism  is  only  Romanticism 
"  drawn  to  the  dregs  " — "  le  Romantisme  est  la  pi^riode  initiale 
et  troublt^  du  Naturalisme."  And  read  above  all,  in  another  of 
the  papers,  generally  headed  "  De  la  Critique,"  the  monumental, 
fatal  seutence,  "  Balzac,  qui  avait  pour  Walter  Scott  une 
admiration  difficile  A  concevoir  aujourd'hui."  ^ 

He  has  said  it.  J^^ot — let  it  he  also  said  and  underlined  with 
all  the  emphasis  possible,  that  M.  Zola — that  anybody — ia  to  be 
put  out  of  court  because  he  does  not  admire  Scott.  We  may 
be  extremely  sorry  for  him ;  we  may  think  him  quoad  hoc 
utterly  wrong;  but  he  can  plead  the  old  privilege.  He  likes 
what  he  can — what  he  does  like :  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  But  if  he  cannot  understand  why  Balzac  (whom  he  him- 
self admires  for  certain,  not  for  all,  of  his  qualities)  should  have 
admired  an  author  whom  he  himself  does  not  admire,  because 
his  qualities  are  different — then  he  shows  himself  at  once  to  be 
destitute  of  the  primal  and  necessary  organ  of  criticism — the 
organ  which  appreciates,  which  at  any  rate  comprehends  and 
admits  the  appreciation  of,  things  that  are  different.  He  is 
even   as  those  Neo-classics,  who   could   not  understand   how 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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anybody    could    admire   what    was    not    like    Virgil,   or  TiH 

something  else,  as  the  case  might  be.    He  has  cut  the  ground 

from  under  his  own   feet,   thrown  up   his   own   charter  and 

passport.     He  cannot  object  if  he  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and 

carried  into  the  outer  darkness,  where  La  Harpe  is  Minos  and 

M.  Nisard  Ehadamanthus,  with  the  third  place  on  the  infernal 

bench  left  vacant  for  the  reader  to  fill  at  his  pleasure. 

The  truth,  I  think,  of  it  all  is,  that  M.  Zola,  though  in 

way  a  rather  great  man  of  not  tlie  best  kind  of  letters,  knew 

^  nothing  critically  about  literature,  and  did  not  ev< 

The  reawns        .  ,.  ..         _,  ^  .  , 

qfhiii  cri(icoitake  any  real  interest  in  it.     I  do  not  know  that 

incomptt-       has  been  generally  remarked,  but  I  am  sure  that  il 
'"^*  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  enormous  stretch 

of  the  novels  will  exert  his  memory,  he  will  fiud  an  almost  un- 
exampled   absence    of    literary    reference,    literary     allusion, 
literary  flavour  in  them.     Even  Dickens  is  not  to  be  named 
in   this   respect   beside    Zola.      Nay,  liis   very  critical  worl 
themselves,  though  they  deal  with  books,  have  nothing  of 
book-atmosphere  about  them,     Wheu  a  man  is  really  saturat 
with  literature,  he  carries  the  aroma  of  it  with  him  like  a 
violet   or    a    piece    of   Eussiau    leather    (less   complimeutai^U 
comparisons  can  be  added  at  the  taste  and  pleasure  of  Lh|^^ 
reader).     He  cannot  dissociate  himself  from  it  if  he  would: 
just  as  another  cannot  attain  it,  however  hard  he  preteni 
When  M,  Zola  read  books  it  seems  generally  to  have  b< 
to  coach  up  his  documents  and  his  details :  indeed,  why  should 
a    person    who   despised    poetry  and    rhetoric   read   them    U 
anything  else  ?     Given  this  ignorance  or  this  want  of  appetil 
given  a   consuming  desire   to   philosophise,  combined   with 
very  weak  logical  faculty,  an  intense  belief  in  one  formula  or 
set  of   formulas,  and  a   highly  combative   temperament,  and 
you  get  a  set  of  conditions  which  even  M.  Hennequin  might 
admit  us  sufficient  to  turn  out  or  account   for   a   personage 
nothing  if  not  «ncritical. 

The  state  of  his  friends,  the  MM.  de  Goncourt,  was  not  . 
'* Lc8 Deux  much  more  gracious;  but  though  they  were  eve^^| 
Ooneourt."  more  influential,  as  holding  up  the  general  critica^^ 
doctrine  and  practice  of  naturalist-impressionism,  they  have  left 
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very  little  direct  criticism,  and  what  they  have  is  of  art  rather 
than  of  letters.  They  too  seem  to  have  read  not  much  belUs 
lettres.  The  elder  brother,  towards  the  very  end  of  his  days 
(when,  by  the  way,  he  thought  that  Shakespeare  wanque 
d'tmagijiation),  discovered  with  much  interest  that  there  had 
been  a  man  named  Defoe  who  was  a  considerable  Jiealist  or 
Naturalist,  and  that  M.  Maspero  had  hit  upon  a  remarkably 
interesting  story  about  one  Rhampsinitus.  Their  general 
principle — that  all  literature  (they,  like  so  many  moderns  who 
cannot  write  poetry,  thought  that  prose  had  quite  superseded 
it)  should  consist  of  direct  personal  observation  clothed  in 
deliberately  and  jealously  "  personal "  expression — may  be  dealt 
with  later.  Of  individual  applications  of  it,  the  most  attractive 
is  Edmond's  quarrel  with  Flaubert  because  Jte,  with  all  his 
labour,  hit  only  on  "  the  epithets  of  all  the  world  ut  cx- 
ecUia"^  while  "we"  achieved  the  "personal"  epithets.  From 
which  it  will  appear  that  our  old  friend,  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Frederick,  when  he  called  his  hat  by  the  extremely  personal 
epithet  of  "  cadwallader,"  had  finished  the  art  of  literature, 
had  sounded  the  depths  and  scaled  the  heights  of  possible 
writing. 

One  of  the  objections  —  and  not  the  least  forcible  —  to 
philosophising  too  much,  in  aesthetic  matters  as  in  others,  is 
**Sciciuifie  ^^^^  '^^^  "too  much"  always  begets  a  too  much 
cri/imm"/  more;  it  is  like  the  Hybris  of  Greek  dramatics. 
Jfennequin,  ^^^  might  have  thought  that  Nisard,  with  his 
ideal  French  genius,  and  still  more  Taine,  with  his  all- 
pervadin*(  law  of  place  and  time  and  circiunstauce,  would 
have  satisfied  every  normal  craving  for  "scientific"  criticism; 
some  even  that  the  results  of  their  practice  were  sufficient  to 
warn  any  reasonable  person  off  such  things.  But  to  think  this 
would  have  been  to  ignore  humanity  and  history.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  penultimate  decade  of  the  century  a  young  and 
energetic  critic,  M.  fimile  Hennequin,  fluttered  the  dove-cotes 
(or  hawk's  eyries)  of  criticism  witli  a  still  further  straitening 
of  the  method,  by  the  promulgation  of  what  he  was  pleased 

*  Again  Ute  eueroy  "  ha«  ftaid  It"  acription  of  the  higheat  Hter&ry  art 
Tou  oanaot  have  a  much  better  de-      thau  tbii. 
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to  term  csfhopsycholog^y.  His  career  was  cut  prematurely  short:' 
and,  as  the  experienced  had  foreseen,  "  esthopsychology  "  soon 
followed — if  it  did  not  even  accompany — him  to  the  grave. 
But  it  made  some  noise  for  a  time:  and  the  three  volumes,^ 
which  he  issued  in  three  successive  years,  will  always  remab 
a  curiosity  of  criticism  if  not  much  more;  while  his  attempt, 
foredoomed  as  it  was,  is,  will  be,  to  failure,  is  sure  to  be 
renewed.  It  was  duly  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  when 
'*  esthopsychological "  criticism  proceeded  most  closely  on  its  own 
lines  it  was  usually  bad  criticism,  and  that  when  it  was  good 
criticism  its  methods  were  not  distinguishable  from  those  of 
other  kinds.  This  is  true  ;  but  there  is  something  more  to  be 
said. 

Let  us  do  M.  Hennequin  the  justice  to  admit  at  once  that 
he  separated  his  new  science  from  strictly  literary  criticism, 
itnd  adjusted  literature  itself  in  an  entirely  peculiar  and  novel 
attitude  and  garb,  before  he  subjected  it  to  his  own  processes 
of  pathological  experiment.  "  Literary  work."  according  to 
him,"  is  "a  collection  of  written  signs  intended  to  produce 
non-active  emotions":  and  of  course  in  the  country  where. 
;iud  for  the  people  to  whom,  it  is  this,  all  sorts  of  pectiliar 
phenomena  may  arise.  In  that  country  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  they  regard  individuality  as  an  influence  pertur* 
iKifricc, — a  nasty,  impudent,  interfering  baggage  that  upsets 
formulas,  and  brings  your  sum  all  wrong  just  when  you  have 
got  it  symmetrically  arranged  in  the  ciphering  book.  But 
those  who  consider  individuality  as  the  source  and  soul  of 
genius,  the  only  begetter  of  poetry,  the  incomparable  companion, 
patron,  voucher  of  great  Art— what  part  or  lot  can  i?iei/  have 


*  He  WM  drowned   while  bathing. 
V,  Mimairtt  des  Ooneouri, 

•  La  Critique  Seientifiqtie  (Pftris, 
1888),  foHowwi  by  iU\id<$  dt  Crii, 
SciciU.,  in  twu  series  (1S89  trnd  1890). 
I  ani  under  the  impre«MioD  that  Henne- 
quin owed  eomethiiig — perliApa  a  goiid 
ileal — Ui  ifr  H.  M.  Posnetl'n  Compara- 
tive Litrntture  (Londun,  1836),  a  book 
which,  for  the  usual  reason,  escapes  our 


survey.     It  may,  however,  be  obef**" 

thllt  "Comparative  Litrrrtturt**  i'  * 
very  awkward  phrase,  neither  i"**^", 
repreienting   "  Litt^rature   Cotnpaf^ 


nor  really  analogous  to  "Comiiaratl 


r/ 


n      £»r 


Anfttouy."     *'  ComfMiralive    Studtf 
Literature"  would  bo  all  right :  olb^ 
wise     "  Comparative     CriticUn 
"Rhetoric**  i*  wanted. 
^  Iai  CrUi'pte  S9iei\HJiq%Ut  p.  29. 
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with  the  esthopsychologists  ?  A  sort  of  slender  snow-bridge 
across  the  crevasse  may  show  itself  when  we  come  to  the 
doctrine  that,  in  order  to  understaud  a  book,  you  must  analyse 
its  effect  on  the  reader  as  well  as  the  evidences  it  gives  of 
its  own  originating  causes  and  purposes  in  the  author;  but 
then,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  antithesis  above  cited,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this : — we  are  back  again  with  Longinus, 
nay,  with  Aristotle.  And  we  speedily  discover  that  the  other 
side  of  this  bridge  is  a  place  to  which  we  do  not  even  wish 
to  get,  though  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times rather  funny  at  a  distance. 

An  enormous  tabular  scheme  of  conditioning  and  distin- 
guishing circumstances,  characteristics,  means,  efl'ecls,  &c.,  has 
first  to  be  arranged.  The  sea  as  a  place  is  b:  something  more 
complicated  is  *'  (/cuxt*,"  and  so  on.  You  compose  your  for- 
mula  for  Hugo  by  the  help  of  thus  symbolising  his  Mystery, 
his  Grandiosity,  and  a  good  many  other  things,  inchiding  the 
fact  (not  a  fact  by  any  means)  that  he  had  iu  1888  only 
one  disciple  in  England — to  wit,  Mr  Swinburne.  You  study 
Dickens,  Heine,  TourgUL^nieff,  and  Poe  in  this  way  as  £ejnvains 
Francisis^  otliers  as  £!crivains  Fram^ais.  And  what  is  the 
result?  Dickens  has  much  "sensibility";  Hugo  is  ''anti- 
thetic"; the  Goncourts  rather  draw  than  write;  M.  Huys- 
mans  affects  sensational  colour;  Panurge  is  an  incarnation  of 
the  ancient  French  character.  "Apr^s  avoir  fait  Tanalyse  du 
vocabulaire,  de  la  syntaxe,  de  la  m(5trique.  de  la  composition 
de  Flaubert,  nous  avous  examine  ses  procedt^s  de  description  et 
de  psychologic  qui  se  reduisent  k  ceux — [the  reader  doubtless 
expects  something  new  and  startling] — du  rdalisme  "  J  These 
"secrets  of  Punch/*  these  "truths  of  M.  de  La  Palisse,"  simply 
pullulate  in  M.  Hennequin's  pages.  We  travel  painfully  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  from  Peersheba  through  all  the  wilder- 
nesses to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  we  accumulate  the 
most  elaborate  implements,  provisions,  documents  of  travel 
that  the  shops  can  furnish  or  our  ingenuity  invent:  we  spend 
months  and  years  in  painful  prospecting.  And  we  bring 
home  exactly  the  same  conclusions  which  have  been  written 
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on  the  walls  of  every  house  in  the  intellectual  Israel  for 
Heaven  knows  how  many  years.  Much  ^6xOo^  Trepurao^  has 
been  seen  in  this  story :  some  (chough  I  should  demur)  would 
have  it  to  be  a  history — and  an  example — of  nothing  else 
But  labour  more  utterly  lost  than  "  esthopsychology  "  I  think 
we  have  not  found,  and  shall  not  find,  even  here. 

About  ten  years  later  Fate  again  cut  short  the  life  of 
ftn  industrious  aud  promising  critic  in  M.  Joseph  Texbe.  I 
"Comijam-  ^*^^  received,  from  personal  friends  of  M.  Texte, 
(11%  lAttra-  such  golden  accounts  of  his  character  and  abilities, 
turt  :  Tcxte.  ^^^  ^j^g  purpose  to  which  he  devoted  his  too  short 
life-work — that  of  the  study  of  "Comparative  Literature" — i& 
BO  much  that  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  own  much  more 
extended  if  noc  quite  ujahampered  opportunities, —  that  I 
should  like  to  say  nothing  of  him  but  good.  His  last  ti 
La  LiiUraturc  Compact ^  sums  up  the  drift  of  critical 
literary-historical  thought  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  y 
and  especially  for  the  last  hundred.  As  we  have  seen, 
tiie  time  of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  in  Germany,  from  that 
of  Gray  in  England,  from  that  of  Diderot,  if  not  even  earlier, 
in  France,  it  has  always  been  this  extended  and  comparative 
study  which  has  corrected  criticism.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
nineteenth  century  was  pretty  far  advanced  that  the  practice 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  aud  a  little  later  the  formal  doctrine  of  Mr 
Arnold,  recognised  and,  as  it  were,  canonised  the  idea ;  while 
it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  that 
it  has  been  largely  carried  out,  and  only  within  the  last 
decade  or  less  that  it  has  received  regular  academic  and 
other  sanction.  1  have  never  myself,  since  I  began  to  study 
literature  seriously  almost  forty  years  ago,  had  the  slightest 
doubt  about  its  being  not  only  the  via  2n^ima,  but  the  ino  sola 
of  liteniry  safety. 

But  literary  roads  are  never  quite  "royal"  in  the  sense  of 
the  proverb :  there  are  always  obstacles  and  breaches  in  the 
way,  as  well  as  possibilities  of  mistaking  it.  Especially,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  student  of  Comparative  Literature  exposed 
to  the  old  temptation  of  generalising  and  abstracting  too  much. 
1  think  that  M,  Texte'a  first,  aud  perhaps  best  known  book. 
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.Rousseau  et  les  Orujine&  tlu  CosmopoiUanis7ne  LilUraire^  is  rather 
an  example  of  this.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  very  title 
hurries  us  a  long  way  to  sea — that  we  are  almost  out  of  sight 
of  the  firm  land  of  individual  example-study.  If  you  have  been 
brought  up  solely  on  the  drama  of  Racine  and  are  introduced 
to  that  of  Shakespeare — nay,  even  vice  versa,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent — it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  contrast 
should  not  do  you  good,  if  only  by  forcing  you  to  distinguish — 
to  give  your  reasons,  not  to  "  like  grossly."  But  "  Litemry 
Cosmopolitanism"*  ?  is  not  this  a  very  distant  and  very  vague 
City  of  God  ?  is  it  not  even  aomethiug  of  a  Kepbelococcygia  ? 
It  has  never  existed  except  to  some  extent  during  the  Middle 
Ages :  there  is  no  present  sign  of  its  ever  being  likely  to  exist 
And  the  coupling  of  it  with  Kousseau  excites  other  apprehen- 
sions. Rousseau  was  a  Swiss ;  he  lived  in  France,  Italy, 
England :  his  works  were  popular  all  over  Europe.  There 
is  an  air — but  an  almost  obviously  false  air — of  cosmopolitan- 
ism about  this.  When  we  examine  the  actual  book  we  find 
that,  practically,  it  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  chief  literary 
rapports  between  France  and  England  before  Rousseau ;  of 
an  ingenious  attempt^  to  make  Rousseau  himself  out  as  a 
kind  of  unconscious  apostle  of  universal  principles  of  literary 
oriticism  :  and  then  of  some  remarks  on  the  further  rapports  of 
English  and  French  after  him.  "  Rousseau  and  the  Relations 
of  English  and  French  Literature "  would  be  the  real  title  of 
the  book :  and  a  useful  enough  monograph  it  is.  The  £tudes 
lie  LiiUrature  Europ^cnne  are  better  (the  studies  of  Keats  and 
Browne  are  very  good),  and  tlie  Litt&ature  Contparde  is  interest- 
ing. But  M.  Texte  was  always  too  heedless  of  the  guile  that 
lurks  in  generals — literary  more  than  of  any  other  kind.  The 
"  Descendants  of  the  Lakists  in  France "  really  means  little 
more  than  tliat  Wordsworth  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
on  Sainte-Beuve :  and  "The  Grermau  In6uence  in  France"  is 
either  a  quite  unmanageably  large  subjecti  or  a  mere  dispropcr- 

'  This  uppearod  ia  1S95  ;  £tudet  d<  (ii.  52S,  note). 

LiUinUurt  Swrop4enne  followed  tlirec  '  Fur  iaar«  on  it,  and  on  luiuther 

yean  later,  and  La  LiUi'raturt  Con-  kind  of  it,  tee  below  on  the  Ut«  K&rl 

par^e  in   1000.     The  coctributions  to  HiUebrand. 

Petit  de  JuUeville  have  been  noticed  *  V.  ntp,,  p.  97  •»/. 
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tion  of  nut  and  kernel.  It  is  very  dai»gerous  to  take,  as  an 
example  of  "  contemporary  "  English  literature,  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Aurora  Lcifjk,  which  merely  represents 
a  brief  and  passing  phase  between  the  first  Reform  Bill  and 
the  first  Exhibition.  Rut  nothing  is  further  from  ray  wishes 
than  to  carp  and  cavil  at  M.  Texte,  who  in  an  average  lifetime 
must  have  made  vast  and  valuable  progress,  and  who,  as  it 
b,  was  a  valiant  pioneer  in  a  great  and  effectual  way. 

To  pass  or  recur  to  criticism  of  a  strictly  academic  character, 

it  is  much  easier  to  be  impartial  in  judgment  of  an  enemy  thau 

.      of  a  friend.     And,  but  for  one  thing,  I  fear  I  might 

Criiici'm :    be  bribed  in  favour  of  M.  Gaston  Paris  by  tlie  extra- 

Oaston         ordinai-y  liberality  and   mdulgence  which,  without 

Part!*.  .  .  \         .  .  •  1  «  I 

any  private  introduction  or  intercession,  he  snowed, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  towards  an  attempt  on  the  subject 
in  which  he  was  the  unquestioned  authority  and  master — an 
attempt  which  did  not  follow  his  own  or  any  other  leading, 
which  to  his  expert  eyes  must  have  been  full  of  blunders  and 
shortcomings,  and  which  could  have  had  in  those  eyes  no 
merit  but  that  of  being  honest,  and  based  on  first-hand  study. 
Even  this  would  not  have  conciliated  everybody.  But  M. 
Paris  had  nothing  of  the  dog  who  growls  when  any  one  ap- 
proaches ku  bone,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  in 
Eoinania^  the  periodical  which  he  helped  to  direct  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  difference  of  his  method  and  that  of 
some  of  his  coadjutors.  One  could  only  marvel  at,  his  perfect 
freedom  from  this  kuti  of  the  mere  scholar. 

This  equity  or  urbanity,  however,  though  the  most  pleasing 
to  persons  who  experienced  it,  was  not  the  only  nor  perhaps 
the  chief,  it  was  certainly  not  the  most  purely  literary,  excel- 
lence of  M.  Paris  as  a  critic.  He  had  another,  still  rarer  in 
the  philologist — the  faculty  of  appreciating  literature.  His 
phQological  and  other  conscientiousness,  indeed,  prevented  him 
from  reprinting — during  long  years  in  which  all  students  of 
Old  French  coveted  it — the  delightful  Histoire  Fotftvpu  dt 
C?uirUniagiu\  with  which  (in  1865-6  6)  he  began  his  literary 
career:  and  moat  of  his  time  was  spent  on  lectures,  editions, 
and  miscellaneous  work  in  the  periodical  just  mentioned  and 
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M  others.      But  many  of  his  Romania  Essays  (which  we  may 
I   hope  will  be  collected)  display  the  rare  union  just  mentioned,  as 

■  the  work  of  few  other  philologists  in  the  older  modem  tongues 
I   has  done  throughout  Europe,  though  the  late  Professor  Kolbing 

came  an  honourable   second  in  Germany.      And  in   1885  he 
actually  collected,  under  the  title  of  Pm'sie  du  Moyen  Age,  some 

■  of  his  more  popular  lectures  on  the  title-subject,  on  the  origins 
of  French  Literature,  on  "La  Chanson  de  Roland  et  La 
Nationalite  Frnncjaise"  (a  fine  piece,  delivered  crdmrnent,  as  hia 
students  might  have  said,  in  beleaguered  Paris,  during  the 
central  December  of  the  Annee  Terrible),  on  the  quaint  semi- 
comic  epic  ol  Charlemagne's  Pilgrimage,  on  the  story  of 
ParueU'a  Heniiit^  on  his  father.  Some  years  later  he  gave  an 
excellent  but  too  brief  Manual  of  Mediwval  French  Literature: 
and  in  1896  he  published  a  very  noteworthy  collection  of 
articles,  obituary  and  other,  ou  modern  men  of  letters,  entitled 
Pcnscurs  et  Polics.  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  on  the  poet,  M.  Sully  Prudhomme — a  lifelong  friend — and 
it  shows  better  than  anything  else   M.   Pnris's  power  of  pure 

■  literary  criticism  in  subjects  far  distant  in  character  as  in  time 
from  those  in  which  his  hnud  usually  dealt.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  here ;   I  cannot   rank   his   subject's  estimable   and 

■  faultless,  but  rather  cold  and  limited,  poetic  gift  so  highly  as 
he  did.     But  for  careful  investigation  and  grouping  of  results, 

•  for  delicate  arrangement  of  merits  so  that  they  may  produce 
the  best  effect,  for  ^^ood  taste  in  enthusiasm,  and  ingenuity, 
never  unfair,  in  advocacy,  the  article  will  stand  comparison  with 
one  of  Sainte-Deuve*3  at  his  most  interested  and  good-natured, 
or  one  of  Montegut's  at  his  least  discursive  and  protracted. 
ft  The  number  of  learned  or  academic  critics — some  older, 
'  some  younger — who  might  be  grouped  round  or  arranged  after 
Cart),  Tail'  M.  Paris  is  of  course  very  large:  but  I  do  not  know 
iandkr.he.  any  who  combined  his  special  accomplishment  with 
his  general  literarj'  quality.  Long  ago,  in  another  place,  I  was 
guilty  of   introducing   two   of   the   class   as  "  M.   Saint-Rend 

■  -Taillandier,  a  dull  man  of  industry,  and  M.  Caro,  a  man  of 
industry  who  is  not  dull."  Neither,  alas!  "is"  anything  now: 
but  a  renewed  and  special  study  of  their  work  for  the  purposes 

VOL.  m.  3  o 
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of  this  book  does  not  induce  lue  to  tone  down  the  flippancj. 
Still,  it  ia  fair  to  say  that  neither  seems  to  have  intended  what 
we  call  here  "pure  literary  criticism."  Caro  ^  was  (and  was 
satirised  rather  unjustly  as  such,  in  a  comedy  famous  in  its 
day)  a  sort  of  ladies'  philosopher,  a  moralist  in  kid  gloves  and 
drefis  ulothes.  Taillandier  (the  "Saint-Rend"  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  usual  self-embellishments)  was  in  the  same  way  a 
historian  and  political  student,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  regular 
contributor  to  tlie  Deiuc  Momi's,  attempted  a  great  deal  of 
literary  work,  and  collected  a  good  deal  of  it'  He  had  little 
grasp  or  suppleness :  and  retained  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
academic  horror  of  the  bizarre.  A  review  by  him  of  Flaubert's 
Education  SeiUlmentale  was,  I  think,  the  particular  locics  which 
convinced  me  of  his  dulness  :  and  1  have  never  read  anything 
which  removed  the  impression  * 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  light  liorsemeu  of  French  criti- 
cism, almost  any  one,  with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
TU"  Light  subject,  would   at  once   name  Jules  Janin  as  the 
Jiortemen" ;  hetmau.     He  was  very  early  singled  out  by  Nisard 
*"•  in  his  attack  on  la  litUrature  facile  ;*  and  though  he 

replied  with  all  the  wit,  style,  and  facility  itself  for  which  he 
was  justly  renowned,  he  probably — or  rather  certainly — knew 
as  well  as  anybody  else  that  it  was  easier  to  counter-raid  the 
enemy's  country  than  to  defend  his  own.  A  "  prince  of  criti- 
cism/' as  he  was  called  (and  is  said  to  have  liked  to  call  him- 
self, with  the  mixture  of  self-deceit  and  self-satire  which  all 
men  of  some  brains  know)^  he  hardly  was ;  a  prince  of  journal- 
ism he  was  most  certainly.  Of  his  purely  literary  exercises 
in  the  art  practically  uothiug  survives;  his  early  romantic 
extravagances  in  novel  kind,  LAne  Mori  and  Barnavc^  have 
outlasted  them,  while  themselves  possessing  no  very  solid 
fame.  His  purely  theatrical  criticisms  are  said  to  be  of  some 
value  as  points  de  report;      But,   on  the  whole,  if  the  most 


'  A  gi.K>d  example  o(  lii«  literary 
work  is  Lti  Pin  du  ISirnr  Si6eU  (2  vols., 
PorU,  ISSOj.  He  speaka  of  Diderot  as 
tin  €$tayi9te  ck  la  fn^n  AnglaisCy  which 
it  complimentary' — and  instructive. 

'  HiHoirz   dc  ia    Jetinf  Aifemagnt, 


LitUrature  >JtnHt^^,  OrmneMttAtmmfu 
de  la  Vie  LitUrairt,  &c. 

'  Mont^t  (f.  n^.,  p.  i45)  thought 
better  of  him. 

*  r.  tup.,  p.  S88. 
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brilliant  of  journalists,  he  was  also  the  most  of  a  journalist 
amon*^'  brilliant  men  of  letters.  His  appreciations  were  written 
with  all  that  appetising  it  peu  pr^ — that  dash  and  sparkle  and 
apparent  maatery — which,  more  than  any  solid  qualities,  have 
given  French  criticism  its  reputation  with  those  who  do  not 
know.  But  they  represent  little  real  knowledge  on  the  writer's 
own  part:  and  while  destitute  of  any  theory  of  criticism  of  the 
more  abstract  kind  (which  they  might  lack  and  be  no  worse 
for  it),  they  display  no  standard  of  personal  taste,  no  teat  of 
goodness  drawn  from  comparative  experience,  to  supply  the 
place  of  such  a  theory.  They  had  their  day;  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be. 

It  miglit  have  been  scarcely  safe  to  class  M.  Armand  de 
Pontmartin  with  the  light  horse  during  his  lifetime;  he  would 
at  any  rate,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  care  to 
show  that  light  horsemen  not  only  do  not  belong 
to  the  non-combatant  divisions  of  au  army,  but  are  one  of  its 
most  formidable  arms  of  offence  and  defence.  The  extreme 
voluminousness  (he  reprinted  some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  of 
his  Savitdis  and  other  work)  of  this  Royalist  critic;  the  sharp- 
ness of  liis  tongue,  especially  in  a  book  entitled  Les  Jeudis  de 
Mctdame  CkarhoiiTuau,  which  fluttered  literary  critics  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  Secoud  Empire;  and  the  fact  that  Sainte- 
Benve  took  the  field  against  him  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
have  created,  I  believe,  rather  an  unfavourable  impression. 
This  is  not  qnite  fair.  M.  de  Pontmartin  wrote,  or  at  least 
republished,  too  much ;  he  was  too  generally  under  the  influence 
of  splenetic  partisanship  in  more  than  one  kind,  and  there  was 
in  his  criticism  u  certain  superficiality  and  tendency  to  gossip 
round  a  subject,  whether  in  attack  or  in  caress,  rather  than  to 
grasp  and  penetrate  it.  But  he  had  great  acuteness,  wrote  an 
admirable  French  style  of  the  older  and  purer  kind,  and  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  he 
harassed  the  "Naturalists"  in  his  later  years  of  contribution 
to  the  Gazette  de  Frante.  Tlie  other  publications  of  these 
years ^  show  a  mellowing  of  temper  and  no  loss  of  ability: 


uireg    (PaH*,    1 890)    conlmfttA    very 


]i!>e»uiautly   with    too    uiRiiy   utteraoccH 
■'d'Outi-e-Toinbe." 
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while  even  in  the  earlier  Samedis  a  great  number  of  tnte 
things,  well  put,  may  be  found. 

But  the  most  formidable  of  Freuch  critical  Pandours — a  man 
of  genius  in  his  own  way,  and  the  inspirer  in  that  way  of  no 
small  or  inconspicuous  divisions  of  journalism  in 
other  countries  and  since  his  own  time — was  Louis 
Veuillot.  Most  of  his  "swashbuckler"  writing  —  to  do  him 
justice  he  did  not  merely  swash  the  buckler,  but  had  a  right 
swashing  blow  with  the  sword  at  his  enemy's  face  and  body 
— was  directed  to  religious  and  political  matters.  But  he  had 
a  real  interest  in  literature:  and  though  his  principles,  as 
Extreme  Right  and  Extreme  Left  principles  generally  do, 
allowed  and  indeed  encouraged  him  to  r^ard  no  blow 
as  foul  in  their  service,  he  is  perliaps  less  unscrupulous  in 
administering  literary  sensations^  than  in  dealing  out  others. 

The  twelve  solid  volumes  of  his  Mdanges^  despite  the  ap- 
parently ephemeral  character  of  many  of  their  subjects,  are 
still  excellent  reading,  especially  for  the  judicious  student 
who  knows  how  to  skip,  and  does  not  disdain  to  do  so  now 
and  then.  Even  when  Veuillot  raises  false  issues  he  is  seldom 
quite  negligible;  and  when  he  is  in  sympathy  with  his  subject 
he  is  sometimes  extraordinarily  happy;  while  one  seldom  or 
never  detects  in  him  the  note  of  personal  spite,  or  the  mere 
pedantic  snarling,  which,  as  has  been  said,  are  the  unpardon- 
able sins  of  criticism. 

It  might  surprise  some  people  who  have  heard  of  Veuillot 
only  as  a  tomahawk-and-black-flag  critic  to  read  the  affectiou- 
ate  and  admirably  executed  eulogy  of  Eilouard  Ourliac,  at 
iv.  580  of  the  second  series;  uutil  Salnte-Beuve  went  out 
of  his  way  to  offend  the  Clericals,  Veuillot  appreciated  him; 
and  even  in  regard  to  Hugo,  his  handling  (at  ii.  542  of  the 
second  series)  is  astonishingly  clever.  Further,  Veuillot  is 
very  seldom  silly:  one  of  the  few  instances  I  can  think  of, 
is  his  attack  on  Saiute  -  Beuve  and  Rabelais.  It  is  never 
quite  easy  to   understand   what    there  is  in   Master   Franci 

'  "Call  yourself  Voltaire  :  I  promiae       by  no  means  mere  brag^ng. 
you  aume  MnaAliona,"  wu  one  of  hi«  '  Pariv,  1856  unwards. 

boAsU  which  becxme  f&mouit      It  wan 
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wliich  upsets  and  disorganises  even  the  most  intelligent  Roman 
Catholic  critics,  and  the  fact  is  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
against  the  Eoman  form  of  Catholicism,  from  the  literary  point 
of  view.  Of  poetry,  Veiifllot  had  not  much  sense  ;  one  would 
hardly  expect  it  in  hiui,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  doctrine, 
that  a  great  poet  must  sinjx  ni  sa  dnvie,  ni  la  damt  dUtutrui, 
ni  Its  dames  de  tout  le  monde,  would,  if  it  were  carried  out 
universally,  make  poetry  extremely  uninteresting^.  He  could 
be  vulgar,  as  in  his  attack  on  Edmond  About  (at  v.  372  of 
the  second  series),  but  then  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
About  could  be  and  was  extremely  vulgar  himself,  and  that 
tlie  greatest  danger  of  this  sort  of  rough-and-tumble  journal- 
ism is  that  you  are  too  apt  to  accept  the  weapons  and  the 
metliods  of  the  adversary. 

We  have  little  space  for  "Mr  Bludyer"  in  this  book,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  given  some  lo  his  greatest  and 
Xoi  so  black  most  gifted  representative  in  the  flesh  during  our 
CM,  ^c.  time.      One   may  think  indeed  —  I   do  —  that   Mr 

Bludyer  is  a  very  unnecessary  evil, — that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  fight  as  keenly  and  as  stanchly  as  you  like  with  the  pen, 
and  yet  never  write  otherwise  than  fairly,  honestly,  and  like 
a  gentleman.  But  whether  Mr  Bludyer  must  come  or  not, 
he  generally  does ;  and  when  he  does,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
always  had  the  wits,  and  the  raciness,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  freedom  from  mere  dirty  selfish  vanities  and  jealousies  and 
jjreeds,  which  characterised  the  redoubtable  and  notorious 
author  of  the  Odeurs  de  Faris. 

It  is  half  pleasant  and  half  unpleasant  to  conclude  this  notice 
of  French  criticism  with  only  a  reference  to  those  distinguished 
living  representatives  of  it  who  hold  up  its  ban- 
ner and  spread  its  sails  to  all  the  winds  of  the 
spirit.  To  name  no  juniors.  I  have  already  had  more  than 
one  occasion  to  refer  to  the  great  erudition,  tlie  remarkable 
acuteness,  and  the  practised  critical  method  of  M.  Ferdinand 
Bruneti^re.  These  qualities,  with  an  agreeable  and  sufficient 
difference,  appear  also  in  M.  Simile  Faguet:  while  M.  Anatole 
France  illustrates  a  more  strictly  impressionist,  and  a  lighter 
kind  of  our  office  with  one  of  the  most  charming  styles  that 
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any  living  European  writer  uses  for  the  pleasure  of  the  human 
race ;  and  there  are  manj  who  greatly  admire  the  wit,  the 
alertness,  and  the  truly  Gallic  nonchalance  of  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre.  They  have  all  written  for  some  considerable  time : 
may  they  put  on  none  but  Academic  immortality  for  at  least 
as  much  longer! 
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BETWEEN   COLEIUD<JE   AND    AKNOLD. 


THE  ENGLISH  CBITICS  OF  1830-60  —  WIL.SaN  —  STHANdK  MEDLET  OF  BIS 
CRITICISM— THE  'HOMER*  AND  THE  OTHER  LARGER  CRTTIOAL  COLLEC- 
T10X8 — THE  •SPEXftER* — THE  *SPEClMEN'rt  OF  BRITISH  CRITICS* — *  DIES 
BOREAl.ES'— FADLTH  IN  ALL,  AND  IN  THE  REPUBMSHKD  WORK— UE 
QUINCET  :  m»  ANOMALIES  AND  FERVERSITIES  AH  A  CRITIC,  IN 
RK(URO  TO  ALL  IITERAIDRKH — THKIR  CACSK8 — THK  *RHET<}R1C'  AND 
THE  'hTYLE'— HIS  COMPENSATIONS— LOCKHART — DIFFICULTY  OF  AP- 
PRAIRtNO  HIS  CKITICISM — THB  'TENNTHON'  HEVIKW  — ON  COr.ERIT>GE, 
BCRNS,  60OTT,  AND  HOOK  —  KIH  GENERAL  CRITICAL  CHARACTER  — 
HARTLEY  CoLERIDUE— FORLOR;*  CONDITION  OF  HIS  CRITICISM^ITS 
QCALITT — DEFECTS  AND  KIAMPLEK — MAGINN — HI8  PAHODT-CRITICISMa 
AND  MORE  HERIOUS  EFFORTS  —  MACAULAT  —  HIS  EXCEPTIONAL  COM- 
PETENCE IN  ROME  WAlfS — THT;  EARLY  ARTICLES — HIS  DRAWUACRB — 
THE  PRACTICAL  CHOKING  OF  THE  GOOD  SEED — HIS  I.ITERAHY  HURVEYH 
IN  THE  *LETTERS' — HIS  CONFpSSION — THE  '  Efi8AY8  ' — i*IMII,AR  DWIND- 
LING IN  CARLYLE— THE  EAJiLIER  *  ESSAYS '^THE  LATER— THE  ATTI- 
TUDE OF  THE  'LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS  *— THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THIS 
MATTER  —  THACKERAY  —  HIS  ONK  CRITICAL  WEAKNEKH  AND  EX- 
CELLENCE— *  BLACKWOOD,'  IN  18^9,  ON  TENNYSON — GK0R6E  BRIMLEY — 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  TENNYHON— HIH  OTHER  WORK— HIS  INTRINSIC  AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL  IMPORTAiTCE  —  ''GYAS  AND  CLOANTHCS"  —  MILMAN, 
CROEER,  HAYWARD^SYDNBY  SMITH,  SENIOR,  HELPS —  ELWIN,  LAN- 
CASTER, HANNAY- DALLAS— THE  *  POETICS  ' — *  THE  GAY  SCIENCE*— 
(ITHERS  :    J.    S.    MILL. 


Theue  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  the  conscientious  writer, 
and  few  which  he  knows  will  receive  so  little  consideration 
from  the  irresponsible  reader,  ae  those  overlappings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  throwings-back  on  the  other,  which  are  incum- 
bent on  all  literary  historians  save  those  who  are  content  to 
abjure  form  and  method  altogether.     The  constituents  of  the 
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present  chapter  give  a  case  in  point.  Some  of  them  may 
seem  unreasonably  torn  away  from  their  natural  corapaniona 
in  our  lost  chapter  dealing  with  English  criticism ;  some 
unreasonably  kept  back  from  the  society  of  the  next.  But, 
once  more,  things  have  not  been  done  entirely  at  the  hazard 
of  the  orange-peel  or  the  die. 

There  is,  to  the  present  writer  at  any  rate,  a  distinct  colour, 
or  set  of  colours,  appertaining  to  most  of  the  English  criticism 
ThtEnniish  ^^  1830-1860,  and  it  seems  wortli  while  to  bring 
Critics  qf  this  out  by  isolating  its  practitioners  to  a  certain 
1830-60.  extent.  We  shall  find  these  falling  under  three 
main  divisions — the  first  containing  the  latest-writing,  and 
in  some  cases  hardly  the  least,  of  the  great  band  of  periodical 
critics,  mostly  Eomantic  in  tendency,  of  whom  Coleridge  is 
the  Generalissimo  and  Hazlitc  the  rather  mutinous  Chief  of 
the  Stall'.  Then  come  the  mighty  pair  of  Carlyle  aud  Macau- 
lay  ;  and  then  a  rear-guard  of  more  or  less  interesting  minors 
and  transition  persons.  So,  first  of  the  first,  let  us  deal  with 
one  who,  not  only  to  his  special  partisans  and  friends,  seem 
a  very  prince  of  critics  in  his  day. 

The  difficulties  of  appraising  "  Christopher  North  "  as  a  critic 
are,  or  should  be,  well  known  in  general;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  persona  have  recently  cared  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  appreciate  them  di- 
rectly. No  such  revival  has  come  to  him  as  that  which  has 
come  to  Hazlitt:  and  I  have  elsewhere  given  at  some  length^ 
the  reasons  which  make  me  inclined  to  fear  that  no  such 
revival  is  very  likely  to  come  soon,  For  Wilson  accumulated, 
with  a  defiance  valorous  enough  but  certainly  not  discreet, 
provocation  after  provocation  to  Nemesis  and  Oblivion.  He 
is  immensely  difluse;  he  is  not  more  diffuse  than  he  is  desul- 
tory; and  in  the  greater  part  of  his  work  he  sets  his  criticism 
with  a  habitual  strain  of  extravagant  and  ephemeral  hravu 
which  even  the  most  tolerant  and  catholic  may  nob  seldom 
find  uncongenial.  But  all  this,  though  bad,  is  followed  by 
things  worse  —  critical   incivility  of  the  worst  kind,  violent 
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'  En  an  ei^ay  ongia&ll}'  publiabed  lq 
MacmillanU  Mnt^aztnr  for  July   1886, 


&nd    reprinted    is  Si»ay»    in   Sfif^i 
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political   and    other   partisanship,   a    prevailing    capriciousness 
„  which  makes  his  critical  utterances  almost  valueless, 

strange 

mtdUy  ij/*  except  as  words  to  the  wise ;  and  occasional  ac- 
hiaeriti-  cBBses  of  detraction  and  vituperation  which  suggest 
either  the  exasperation  of  some  physical  ailment,  or 
a  slight  touch  of  mental  aberration.  And  yet,  side  by  side 
with  all  this,  there  is  an  enthusiastic  love  of  literature ;  a  very 
wide  knowledge  of  it ;  a  real  capacity  for  judging,  wherever 
this  capacity  is  allowed  to  exercise  itself ;  a  generosity  (as  in 
the  famous  palinodes  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  to  Macaiilay)  which 
only  makes  one  regret  the  more  keenly  that  this  generosity 
is  so  Epimetheau ;  and,  lastly,  a  faculty  of  phrase  which, 
irregular  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  apt  as  it  is  to  fall  on  one 
side  into  bombast  and  on  the  other  into  bathos,  is  almost 
always  extraordinary.  An  anthology  of  critical  passages  might 
be  extracted  from  Wilson  which  few  critics  could  hope  to 
surpass;  but  the  first  and  probably  the  last  exclamation  of 
any  cue  who  was  driven  by  this  to  the  contexts  would  be, 
"  How  on  earth  could  such  good  taste  live  in  company  with 
a  Siamese  brother  so  hopelessly  bad ! "  ^ 

Wilson's  admirers,  from  his  tiaughter  downwards,  have 
lamented  that  the  Uomtr — a  good  thing  but  not  his  best — 
The  Homer  was  the  only  one  of  his  longer  and  more  connected 
atui  t/it         critical    exercitations    ihnc   was    included-    in    his 

otner  tanjer 

critical  collected   works,   while   three   others — the   Spen&er, 

ecUectioHM.  ^^6  Specimem  of  Brituh  Critics,  and  the  dialogue 
DitA  Boreaks — were  excluded.  The  reasons  of  the  exclusion 
seem  obvious  enough.  At  a  rough  and  unprofessional  "cast- 
ofT/'  I  should  gness  each  of  the  two  earlier  series  at  about 


'  Aj»  I  nm  Dut  Hpenking  rii/tri»- 
About  Witsou'd  fauItK,  1 
'fliAj  protest  agiiinist  hii  exuKger- 
ntion  uf  thein.  It  ii  nurely  unlucky 
of  Mr  Buxton  KonwAu  {Keaiin  Letifrs, 
i.  46,  ed.  1U00)  to  talk  of  Mlacicwood' > 
Magazine  luving  "  a  aionupuly  of 
frowsy  and  unsavoury  personal  gibes" 
in  *'  the  poueuion  of  Christopher 
North,"  when  he  hail  himself  s  few 
papm  earlier  cited   HozUtt's  almost 


Bedlamite  Billingsgate  against  Southcy 
in  the  Erftiainrr. 

"  AMthe4thvol.of£«MyfCVt<ica/ anci 
Jntaginaiive  (4  vols..  Kdinburgh,  18^* 
57).  It  follows  Wilson's  usual  Udm 
of  a  running  study  nf  Oie  poem  and 
those  who  have  written  about  it. 
Much  of  it,  Hs  uf  the  essay  on  the 
Jgautentnent  which  follows,  is  occupied 
by  a  not  uninteresting  piirallel •collec- 
tion of  tnuulatiuni. 
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300  of  these  present  page8»  and  the  Dies  at  nearer  400.  Tifl 
would  have  meant  at  least  another  three  volumes  addef 
to  a  collection  already  consisting  of  twelve.  The  Devil'a 
Advocate,  moreover,  would  have  had  other  things  to  urge. 
Whatever  Wilson  had  gained  by  age  and  sobering  (and  he 
had  gained  much),  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  tendency  to 
exuberance  and  expatiation.  After  the  first  paper  or  two, 
the  whole  of  the  Spenser  criticism  is  occupied  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  First  Book  of  the  Faerie  Quecfie  only — the 
best  known  part  of  the  poem.  The  Specimens  of  Britis^i 
Critics — an  admirable  title  which  might  have  served  for  a 
most  novel,  useful,  and  interesting  work — means  in  fact  a 
very  copious  examination  of  Dryden's  critical  utterances  and 
a  rather  copious  one  of  those  of  Pope — so  that  this  professor 
at  any  rate  has  not  filled  this  hiatus.  And  the  Dies^  though 
they  have  got  rid  of  some  of  the  superabundant  animal  spirits 
of  the  Nodes,  are  (it  is  necessary  to  say  it)  very  much  duller. 

Yet  the  regrctters  had  some  reason.  I  myself  could  relin- 
quish without  much  sorrow,  from  the  matter  actually  repub- 
lished, more  than  as  much  as  would  accommodate 
the  Sptnscr,  nearly  as  much  as  would  make  room 
for  the  Specimens  also.  As  for  the  former,  the  famous  com- 
pliment of  Hallam  *  (not  a  person  likely,  either  on  his  good 
or  his  bad  side,  to  be  too  lenient  to  Wilson's  faults)  is  at  least 
a  strong  prerogative  vote.  Nor  does  it "  stand  in  need  of  this 
backing.  Wilson  spends  far  too  much  time  in  slaying  for- 
gotten Satans  that  never  were  very  Satanic — the  silliness  of 
the  excellent  Hughes,  the  pedantry  of  the  no  less  excellent 
Spence,  tlio  half-heartedness,  even,  of  Tom  AVarton.  He  does 
not  entirely  discard  his  old  horse-play  and  his  old  grudges, 
though  we  can  well  pardon  him  for  the  fling  that  "  the  late 
Mr  Hazlitt"  did  not  think  Sidney  and  Kaleigh  gentlemen. 
Bub  he  discards  them  to  a  very  great  extent ;  as  well  as  the 
old  namby-parabiness  which  sometimes  mars  his  earlier  work, 
when  he  is  sentimental,  and  which,  with  him  as  with  Landoi 

'  LittnUMrc  of  Europe^   chup.   xiT.,       Magazine^    \o\».    xstxir. ,   Yxxri, 
S  82.  xxxvii.  (Edinburgh,  1838-85). 

'  It  will   be   fount!   in   Slaehwood*« 


Tht  Spenwr. 
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a  real  danger.  And  the  thing  is  full  of  admirable  things, 
— the  generous  admission  that  "  Campbeirs  criticism  is  as 
fine  and  true  as  his  poetry " ;  the  victorious  defence  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza  against  those  who  think  it  a  mere  following 
of  the  Italians:  a  hundred  pieces  of  good  exposition  and  appre- 
ciation. Wliile  as  for  mere  writing,  we  have  "written  fine" 
after  De  Quincey  and  Wilson  himself  for  some  eighty  years. 
But  have  we  often  beaten  this :  '*  Thus  here  are  many  elegies 
in  one ;  but  that  one  [Daphnaidn]  is  as  much  a  whole  as  the 
sad  sky  with  all  its  7ni8ti/  stars"  ?^ 

The  Specimens  of  British  Criticsr  ten  years  later,  maintains, 
and  even  with  rare  exceptions  improves,  the  standard  of  taste 

^    „     ,     in   the   Snenser,  but   its   faults  of  disproportion,  ir- 
Tht  Speci-  It.  -  1  m< 

mena  of  relevance,  and  divagation  are  much  greater.  The 
author  himself  once  insinuates  that  his  work  may  he 
taken  for  '*  an  irregular  history  of  British  Criticism," 
and  it  certainly  might  have  been  made  such — "nor  so  very 
irregular  neither/*  as  they  would  have  said  in  the  days  when 
Englishmen  Were  allowed  to  write  English,  and  grammarians 
to  prate  about  grammar.  But  Wilson  cannot  resist  his  pro- 
pensity to  course  any  hare  that  starts.  As  has  been  said 
above,  he  has  the  compass  of  a  by  no  means  meagre  volun»e 
for  dealing  ostensibly  with  no  British  critics  but  Dryden  and 
Pope.  If  he  dealt  with  them  only,  and  only  as  critics,  there 
would  not  be  much  fault  to  tind»  though  we  might  wish  for 
a  better  and  fuller  planned  work.  But  not  a  quarter — not, 
we  might  almost  venture  to  say,  a  tenth^-of  his  space  is 
occupied  with  them  or  with  criticism.  A  very  large  part  is 
given  to  discussion,  not  merely  of  Dryden  and  Pope  but  of 
Churchill  as  saiiriAts ;  Dryden's  plays,  rhymed  and  other, 
receive  large  consideration,  his  theory  of  translation  almost 
a  larger,  with  independent  digressions  on  every  poet  whom  he 
translates.  Two  or  three  whole  papers  are  devoted  to  Chaucer, 
not  merely  as  Dryden  translated  him  but  in  all  his  works,  in 
his  versification,  and  so  forth.     I  do  not  wonder  that,  seeing 


'  Fur  thi»  u  one  oi  th«  metnphon 
wbich  (u  Th^phile  Oauticr  boMteH 
«f  hu  owo,  and  an  bo  few  others  can 


boiut)  M  fui'irnf. 
^  Ibid.,  vols.  iTiL,  IniL  (1849). 
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a  farrago  so  utterly  non- correspondent  to  its  title,  any  one 
should  have  hesitated  to  reprint  it.  But  I  do  know  that  there 
is  admirable  criticism  scattered  all  over  it,  that  if  it  appeared 
as  Miscellanies  in  English  Criticism,  or  Critical  Qt/odlihcta^  or 
something  of  that  sort,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  every 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  read  it:  and  I  do 
tliink  it  a  pity  that  it  should  be  practically  as  if  it  were  not 
Perhaps  hardly  as  much  can  be  said  of  Dies  Boreales}  which 
was  written  when  the  authors  bodily  strength  was  breaking. 
Diet  and  whicli  betrays  a  relapse  on  senescent  methods, 

Boreales.  with,  naturally,  no  relief  of  juvenile  treatment.  The 
dialogue  form  is  resumed,  but  "Seward,"  "Buller,"  and  "Tall- 
boys "  are,  as  Dryden  might  have  said,  "  the  coolest  and  most 
insignificant"  fellows,  the  worst  possible  substitutes  for 
"  Tickler,"  and  the  Shepherd,  and  the  wonderful  eidolan  of 
De  Quincey  in  the  Nodes.  There  is  no  gusto  in  tlie  descrip- 
tions, even  of  Locii  Awe:  and  among  the  rare  and  melan- 
choly flashes  of  the  old  genial  tomfoolery,  the  representation 
of  a  banquet  at  which  tliese  thin  things,  these  walking 
gentlemen,  sit  down  with  the  ghost  of  Christopher  to  a 
banquet  of  ttventy-Jive  weighed  pounds  of  food  per  man,  is 
but  ghastly  and  resurrectionist  Rabelaisiauism.  But  if  there 
is  not  the  old  exuberance,  there  is  the  old  pleonasm.  Wilson 
seems  unable  to  settle  down  to  what  is  his  real  subject — critical 
discussion  of  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Paradise  IjisL 
Nor,  when  the  discussions  come,  are  they  quite  of  the  first  class, 
though  there  are  good  things  in  them.  The  theory  of  a  "  double 
time"  in  Shakespeare — one  literal  and  chronological,  which  is 
often  very  short,  and  anotlier  extended  by  poetical  licence — ia 
ingenious,  if  somewhat  fantastic,  and,  critically,  quite  unneces- 
sary. But  the  main  faults  of  the  writer,  uncompensated  for  the 
most  piArL  by  his  merits,  are  eminently  here. 

These  faults,  to  be  particularised  immediately,  result  in  a 

lack  of  directness,  method,  clean  and  clear  critical  grip,  which 

FautiJi      is   continuous  and   pervading.      Forty  pages  could 

in  ail,      generally  be  squeezed  into  fourteen,  and  not  seldom 

into  fom,  with   great   gain   of   critical,   no   loss   of  literary. 

*  BlaekxcooiVa  Mttyazine,  toIb.  Ixv.-lxviii.  and  Ixxii.  {1649-52), 
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merit  Now  dittuseness,  a  bad  fault  everywhere,  is  an  absol- 
ntely  fatal  one  in  critical  literature  that  wishes  to  live.  It  is 
hard  enough  for  it  to  gain  the  ear  of  posterity  anyhow ;  it  ia 
simply  iiupossible  when  the  real  gist  of  the  matter  is  whelmed 
in  oceans  of  divagation,  of  skirmishes^  courteous  or  rough-and- 
tumble,  with  other  critics,  of  fantastic  flourish  and  fooling.  It 
is  no  blasphemy  to  the  Poetics  and  the  Uepl  "Typ-ovi  them- 
selves to  say  that  to  their  terseness  they  owe  at  least  half 
their  immortality. 

In  the  earlier,  better  known,  and  more  easily  accessible  work 
the  same  merits  and  defects  appear  in  brighter  or  darker  colours, 

and  in  /V  ^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^y  ^*  ^^  ^°*^®  niore  going  through 
r^puiAished  the  ten  volumes  of  the  Noctes,^  and  the  Recreations^ 
"*^  and  the  Essays,  I  can  find  nothing  more  representa- 

tive than  the  Wordsworth  Essay^'  the  famous  onslaught  on 
Tennyson's  early  Poems,*  and  the  eulogy  of  Macaulay  s  Lat/a* 
though  I  should  now  add  An  Hours  Talk  about  Poetry  from 
the  Recreations?  In  the  first  the  author  tries  to  be  systematic, 
and  fails;  in  the  second  he  is  jovially  scornful,  not  without 
some  acute  and  generous  appreciation;  in  the  third  he  is 
enthusiastically  appreciative,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  critically 
satisfactory;  in  the  fourth  he  compasses  English  sea  and  land 
to  find  one  Great  Poem,  and  finds  it  only  in  Paradise  Last. 
Everywhere  Ite  ia  alive  and  full  of  life;  in  most  places  he  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating  at  intervals;  nowhere  is  he  criti- 
cally to  be  depended  upon.  Praise  and  blame ;  mud  and 
incense;  vision  and  blindness  alike  lack  that  interconnection, 
that  "central  tiebeam,"  which  Carlyle,  in  one  of  the  least 
unsympathetic  and  roost  clear-sighted  of  his  criticisms  of  his 
contemporaries,  denied  him.  The  leaves  are  not  merely — are 
not  indeed  at  all — sibylline ;,  for  it  is  impossible  to  work  them 
into,  or  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  inspired  by,  a  continuous 


'  There  U  much  good  aa  well  m 
bad  cricicum  here ;  but  it  Jr  Rlmost 
inevitAble  thut  the  gooduess  ahould  be 
ulwcureti  to  too  many  taitea,  and  the 
bad  iDteDtified  to  almost  all,  by  the 
letting  of  High  Jinlu.  Yet  Wilaon, 
like  Sliakeapeare  according  to  Collier, 


"could  be  Tery  nenouft,"  and  hU  de- 
fence of  Cruker  againit  Macaulajr  is 
far  more  valid  than  has  usually  been 
allowed. 

•  EMays,  i.  8S7  *<;. 

*  ibid.,  ii.  109  ic/. 

«  Ibid.,  ui.  3S<$.  ^  i.  179. 
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and  integral  thought  or  judgment.  There  is  enjoyment  on 
tlie  reader's  pnrt,  as  on  the  writer's,  but  it  is  "casual  fruition"; 
there  is  even  reasoning,  but  it  is  mostly  on  detached  and 
literally  eccentric  issues.  A  genial  chaos:  but  first  of  all, 
and,  I  fear,  last  of  all,  chaotic. 

Wilson's  neighbour,  friend,  contributor,  and,  in  a  kindl 
fashion,  half -butt,  De  Quiucey^  is,  like  Southey,  though 
different  measure,  condition,  and  degree,  rath 
puzzlinj^  as  a  critic.  He,  too,  had  enormous  reading/ 
a  keen  interest  in  literature,  and  a  distinctly  critical 
temperament.  Moreover,  during  great  part  of  his  long  life, 
he  never  had  any  motive  for  writing  on  subjects  that  did  not 
please  him  :  and,  even  when  such  a  motive  existed,  he  seems  to 
have  paid  sublimely  little  attention  to  it.  The  critical  **  places" 
in  his  works  are  in  fact  very  numerous ;  they  meet  the  reader 
ulmost  pasdvi,  and  often  seem  to  promise  substantive  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  criticism.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  they  ever  quite  negligible  or  often  unimportant.  They 
constantly  have  that  stimulating  and  attractive  property 
which  is  so  valuable,  and  which  seems  so  often  to  have  been 
acquired  by  "  the  Companions  "  from  contact  with  the  loadstone- 
rock  of  Coleridge.  Every  now  and  then,  as  in  the  well-known 
"  Note  on  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth,''  De  Qnincey 
will  display  evidence  (whether  original  or  suggested)  of  almost 
dtemouic  subtlety.  Very  often,  indeed,  he  will  display  evidence, 
if  not  of  demonic  yet  of  impish  and  almost  fiendish  acuteness, 
as  in  his  grim  and  (for  a  fellow  artificial -Paradise  seeker) 
rather  callous  suggestion  -  that  Coleridge  and  Lamb  should 
have  put  down  their  loss  of  cheerfulness  in  later  years  not 
to  opium  or  to  gin  but  to  the  later  years  themselves. 
dear   Lamb,"   says   the  little   monster,'  **  but    note    that 


I 


'  Afl  De  Quinoey  liad,  for  one  who 
WAd  not  u  novelixt,  the  probably  unique 
honour  of  four  complete  editions  of  his 
Workr  in  liia  Unt  yeiu-s  and  tlie  genera- 
tion Bucceediag  his  death,  it  is  not 
easy  to  refer  to  hiin.  iJuL  the  last 
— Profewor  Maaeon's  of  1890— luu  the 
merit  of  methodical  arnuigement :  and 


ita  tenth  volume  cont&iaa  moat  of 

punfy  criticAl  things. 

*  In  Cdrridge  and  Opiutn  Butiwj, 
'  As  it  is  very  dangeroutt  to 

about  De  (^utncey,  let  me  observe  tbut; 

thifl    is    a    phnue   of    Bir   Thackeray's 

about  another  jierson,  and  implies  affec* 

tion  and  even  admiratiuD. 
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drunkard  was  fifty -six  years  old  and  the  songster  twenty- 
three!" 

Yet  De  Quincey  is  scarcely — ou  the  whole,  and  as  a  whole — 
to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  critics.  To  begin  with,  his 
and  per-  Unconquerable  habit  of  "rigmarole"  is  constantly 
v€r*uU9  a*  leading  him  astray  :  and  the  taste  for  jaunty  per- 
a  crtitc^  aonality  which  he  had  most  unluckily  imbibed  from 
"Wilson  leads  him  astray  still  further,  and  still  more  gravely 
and  damagingly.  In  the  volume  ou  The  Lake  Pods  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  are  twenty  pages  of  pure  criticism,  putting 
all   orts  and  scraps  together.     The  main   really  critical  part 

•  of  the  essay  on  Lamb — then  a  fresh  and  most'  tempting  subject 
— ^is  a  criticism   of Hazlitt !      The   extremely   interesting 

subject  of  "Milton  r.  Southey  and  Land  or  "  (though  the  paper 

I  does  contain  good  things,  and,  in  particular,  some  excellent 
remarks  on  Metre)  is  all  frittered  and  whittled  ofi'  into 
shavings  of  quip,  and  cranky  and  gibe,  and  personality.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  what  should  have  beeu»  and  in  part  is, 
one  of  his  best  critical  things,  the  article  on  Schlosser's 
H  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  present  writer 
will  not  l)e  suspected,  by  friend  or  foe,  of  insisting  ruthlessly 
ou  a  too  grave  and  chaste  critical  manner:   but  De  Quincey 

I  here  is  too  much  for  anything  and  anybody.  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  my  good  man,"  one  may  say  almost  in  his  own  words, 
"  do  leave  off  fooling  and  come  to  business."  In  the  very  long 
essay  on  Bentley  he  has  little  or  no  criticism  at  all ;  and  here, 

■  as  well  as  in  the  "  Cicero,"  he  is  too  much  stung  and  tormented 
by  his  hatred  of  the  drab  style  of  Couyers  Middleton  to  see 
anything  else  when  he  gets  near  to  that  curious  person,  as  he 

I  must  in  both.  On  Keats,  without  any  reason  for  hostility,  he 
has  almoat  the  full  inadequacy  of  his  generation,  with  not  much 
leas  on  Shelley ;  and  when  he  comes  to  talk  even  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  though  there  was  no  one  living  whom  he 
honoured  more,  he  is  not  very  much  less  unsatisfactory. 

Nor  are  these  inadequacies  and  perversities  limited  to 
English.  There  was  a  good  excuse  (more  than  at  one  time 
people  used  to  think  under  the  influence  of  the  fervent  Goethe- 
worship  of   the  mid-nineteenth  century)  for  his  famous  and 
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furious  attack  on  Wilhdm  Meister ;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
^     of  a  man  who  (admitting  that  much  has  been  said 
toali  and  thought  of  it)  coolly  "dismisses,"*  without  so 

Uuraiures.  j^^^y^  ^  j^q  unfavourable  opinion,  the  lyric  and 
miscellaueous  poetry  of  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Europe,  or  the  worid  ?  He  persistently  belittles  French 
literature:  and  he  had,  of  course,  a  right  to  give  his  judgment. 
But,  unfortunately,  lie  not  only  does  not  give  evidence  of 
knowledge  to  support  his  condemnation,  but  does  give  negative 
evidence  of  ignorance.  That  ignorance,  as  far  as  coateuporary 
literature  went,  seems  to  have  been  almost  absolute.  Even 
Chateaubriand  (a  rhetorician  after  his  own  heart)  he  never 
names  in  his  dealing  with  French  rhetoric,  and  never  at  all, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  except  as  a  praiser  of  Milton ;  while  the 
subject  before  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  been 
equally  a  blank  to  him.  But  he  is  most  wayward  and  most 
uncritical  about  the  classics.  He  gives  himself  all  the  ain 
of  a  profound  scholar,  and  seems  really  to  have  been  a  very 
fair  one.  Yet  that  "  Appraisal  of  Greek  Literature "  which 
Professor  Masson  has  ruthlessly  resuscitated*  might  almost 
Iiave  been  written  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  *'  Moderns."  two 
hundred  years  ago,  for  its  omissions  and  commissions.  He 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  most  Puckish  frame  of  mind  if  he 
was  not  serious;  if  he  was,  aduvi  est  (or  almost  so)  with  him 
as  a  critic. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  had  no  very  deep,  wide,  or 
fervent  love  of  poetry  as  such.  He  could  appreciate  single 
lines  and  phrases, — Milton's 

"  Sole  iitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance," 
Lander's 

"Beyond  the  arrovs,  views,  aud  shouts  of  men" ; 

but  on  the  whole  his  curious,  and  of  course  strictly  "inter- 
ested," heresy   about    prose  -  poetry   made  him  as  lukewarm 
Thi-ir       towards   poetry  pure  and  simple  as  it  made   bim 
causes,     unjust    to    the    plainer    prose,    such    as    that    of 
Middleton,  that  of  Swift,  and  even  (incomprehensible  as  this 

I  lu  hu  "biogrmphy"  ol  Ooethe.  «  Vol.  s.,  ed.  cic     Dale,  1838.3». 
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particular  injustice  may  seem)  that  of  Plato.  Yet  we  should 
not  be  sorry  for  this  heresy,  because  it  gave  us,  independently 
of  the  great  creative  passages  of  the  Confessions,  the  Sitspiria^ 
and  the  rest,  the  critical  pieces  of  the  Blictoric  and  the 
Style.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  in  the  midst  of  an  apprecia- 
tive period  we  should  have  to  fall  back  upon  "preceptist" 
work.  But  it  is  certainly  here  that  De  Quincey,  though  not 
without  his  insuperable  faults,  becomes  of  most  consequence 
in  the  History  of  Criticism.  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almoet  the  "iustaurator"^  of  this  preceptist  criticiam 
which,  since  its  older  arguments  had  become  nearly  useless 
from  the  disuse  of  the  Neo-classic  appreciation  upon  which  they 
were  based,  or  which  was  based  upon  them,  very  urgently  and 
particularly  required  such  iustauratiou. 

The  Ehetoric  in  particular^  with  all  its  defects,  has  not  been 
superseded  as  a  preceptist  canvas,  which  the  capable  teacher 
—^  can  broider  and  patch  into  a  competent  treatise  of 

Rhetoric  the  omater  English  style.  Its  author's  unconquer- 
andtkt  able  waywardness  appears  in  his  attempt — based 
in  the  most  rickety  fashion  and  constantly  self- 
contradictory —  to  combine  the  traditioual  and  the  popular 
senses  of  the  word  in  a  definition  of  Kheloric  as  niiconvincal 
fine  writing, — the  deliberate  elaboration  of  mere  touTs  de  force 
in  contradistinction  to  genuine  and  heartfelt  Eloquence.  But 
its  view  is  admirably  wide — the  widest  up  to  its  time  that  can 
be  found  anywhere,  I  think ;  it  is  instinct  with  a  crotchety 
but  individual  life;  and  ijf  the  defects  of  the  new  method 
appear  when  we  compare  it  with  Rapin  or  Batteux,  the  merits 
thereof  appear  likewise,  and  in  ample  measure.  Nor,  despite 
some  digression^  is  there  much  of  the  author's  too  frequent 
tomfoolery.  His  erudition,  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
(towards  the  end)  his  genuine  and  alarmed  eagerness  to  con- 
tradict Whately's  damaging  pronouncements  as  to  poetry  and 
prose,  keep  him  out  of  this.     Tiie  Styh  is  much  more  question- 


'  Am  tuch  it  will  f>ruve  iiitereiituig  to 

oouipUT  him  with  Nisord  or  PlAUche, 

eflpeciolly  the  Utter.      But  the  cf>m- 

pftriaon   will,   I   fear,   bring   out   that 

VOL.  III. 


•U[jeriority  uf  Frcueh  criticism  %X  thU 
time  which,  denying  it  at  other*,  I 
full;  admit. 

2  H 
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able,  and  has  much  more  ephemeral  matter  in  it — the  author 
rides  out  all  his  favourite  cock-horses  by  turns,  and  will  often 
not  bate  us  a  single  furlong  of  the  journey  to  Banbury  Croaa 
on  them.  Moreover,  much  of  it  is  occupied  with  often  jnst 
condemnation  of  the  special  vices  of  ordinary  English  news- 
paper-and- book  style  in  the  earlier  middle  nineteenth  century 
— Satans  which,  though  not  quite  extinct,  have  given  main 
place  to  other  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium.  But  the  paper, 
with  th*i  subsidiary  pieces  on  Language  and  ConvcrscUion,  will 
never  lose  interest  and  importance. 

No  incident  in  the  ruthless  duty  of  the  critical  historian  has 
given  me  more  trouble,  or  been  carried  through  with  more 
Bis  com-  reluctance,  than  this  handling  of  De  Quincey,  I 
ptiuniiong.  ]^ave  to  acknowledge  a  great,  a  very  early,  and  a 
constantly  continued  indebtedness  to  him.  I  could,  as  was 
hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  compile  a  long  and 
brilliant  list  of  separate  instances  in  which  his  old-inan-of* 
the-sea  caprices  have  left  him  free  to  give  admirable  critical 
pronouncements.  Hie  suggestive  and  pj'otreptic^  quality  cannot 
be  overrated.  On  a  philosophical  point  of  criticism  he  is  very 
rarely  wrong,  though  even  here  he  is  too  apt  to  labour  the 
point,  as  in  his  deductions  in  the  App^yjiml  from  the  true  and 
important  caution  that  ''sublime*'  is  a  defective  and  delusive 
word  for  the  subject  of  Longinus.  But  he  is  of  those  critics, 
too  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry, 
who  are  eminently  U7im/c — who  require  to  be  constantly  sur- 
rounded with  keepers  and  guards.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold  often,  or  ever,  refers  to  De  Quincey.  But  I 
cannot  help  thiukiug  that,  in  his  strictures  on  the  English  critics 
of  his  earlier  time,  he  must  often  have  had  him  in  mind.  He 
could  not  have  charged  him  with  narrow  reading.  He  could 
not  have  charged  him  with  mere  insularity,  or  with  tiuttery  of 
his  co-insulars,  But  he  might  easily  have  produced  him, — and 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  get  him  out  of  the  Arnoldian 
clutches,  as  a  victim  of  that  "eternal  enemy  of  Art,  Caprice/' 
There  are  few  critics  of  wl^om  we  have  been  less  allowed  to 


^  Tli«  objection  of  some  folk  to  tbU 
tueful  word  may  be  perhaps  accounted 


for  by  th^  speUing  it  *'  protreptnc' 


LOCKHART. 


I 

I 

I 
I 


m  a  definite  and  well-grounded  opiniou^  thau  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  practitioners  of  the  art  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some^  I  should 
hope,  of  the  very  unjust  obloquy  which  used  to  rest  on  Lock- 
hart  for  his  "  scorpion  "  quality  has  been  removed  by  Mr  Lang's 
Lift:  but  of  his  more  than  thirty  years  of  criticism  not  much 
more  is  accessible  than  what  was  public  the  day  after  his 
fleath.  It  is  true  that  this — the  main  articles  of  it  being 
the  Hcoti^  the  Bunvs,  the  TJuodorc  Hook,  and  the  earlier  Petal's 
Letters^ — is  a  very  goodly  literary  baggage  indeed,  and  one 
which  any  man  of  letters  might  consent  to  have  produced,  at 
the  cost  of  a  large  curtailment  of  his  peau  de  chagrin.  It 
DiJicuUy  of  ^®  *'''"*^'  ^^''^^^r,  that  great  part  of  it  puts  Lockhart 
appraising/  in  the  forefrout  of  the  critical  array.  But  its 
M  cntKum,  (jj-iticism,  like  the  mousquetaireship  of  Aramis,  is 
but  of  an  interim  order;  and  of  the  necessarily  great  body  of 
anonymous  reviewing,  wherein  at  once  the  sting  and  the  strength 
of  his  critical  powers  must  have  been  revealed,  we  have  but 
a  very  few  instances  even  indirectly  authenticated,  the  chief 
being  the  famous  Quarterly  review  of  Tennyson's  early  work. 
Cking  this  further  with  indications  from  letters  and  the  like, 
we  shall  find  in  Lockhart  a  notable  though  a  more  accomplished 
instance  of  the  class  of  critic  to  which,  on  the  other  side, 
Jeffrey  also  belonged.  He  is  differentiated  from  Jeffrey  by 
a  harder,  if  clearer  and  stronger,  intellect,  by  more  critical 
system,  and,  no  doubt,  by  less  amiability  of  temper.  He  had 
formed  his  taste  by  a  deeper  and  wider  education,  he  possessed 
a  better  style,  and  he  had,  as  his  non  -  critical  work  shows, 
far  more  imagination. 

In  the  "Tennyson"  paper,  the  authorship  of  which  appears 
to  be  certain,  we  have  an  example  of  Lockhart  himself  and  of 
Th6  Tenny-  the  school  of  criticism  which  he  represents,  very  far 
■OD  reokw.  fjom  ^i  tjig  ijgat^  fayt  far  also  from  at  the  worst. 
This  worst  would   have   been   nearly  reached  by  him,  if  we 


'  This  book,  which  often  occurs  in 
catAlogues  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
may  be  atrougly  rccommeudefl  tu  ia- 
tclligent  lMx>k-buyerti.  It  iff  pretty  to 
look  ftt,  agreeable  to  baodle,  and  de- 


Hghtful  to  ro-Atl.  /(I  II i/«,  another  waif, 
ill  which  he  and  WiIhou  cuUaborvted,  u 
less  in  terra  ting.  (For  a  fuller  trcatoient 
of  Lockhart,  aa  of  othere,  I  may  onoe 
more  refer  to  my  Euayt  in  CrUieitM.) 
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could  believe  the  earlier  **  Keats  "  article  iu  Blackwood  to  be 
his — a  charge  which,  fortunately,  is  as  yet  Not  Proven  to  any 
competent  court,  though  there  may  be  searchiugs  of  heart  about 
it.  Undoubtedly  Lockhart  was  capable  of  indulging  in  that 
style  of  sneering  insolence  which,  though  it  is  intellectually  at 
a  higher  level  by  far  tlian  the  other  style  of  hectoring  abase, 
is  nearly  aa  offensive,  and  less  excusable  because  it  requires  and 
denotes  this  very  intellectual  superiority.  But  tlie  author  of 
the  Tennyson  article  displays  neither.  He  is  merely  polite  and 
even  good-tempered  for  the  most  part ;  and  it  is  constantly 
necessary  to  remember,  that  if  there  were  beauties  which  ought 
to  have  drawn  his  eye^  away  from  the  faults,  there  were,  in 
the  earlier  versions  of  these  early  poems,  faults  enough  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  any  critic  of  his  stamp  away  from  the  beauties. 
There  were  trivial  and  mawkish  things  which  have  disappeared 
entirely;  flawed  things  which  have  been  reforged  into  perfect 
ring  and  temper ;  things,  in  the  main  precious,  which  were 
marred  by  easily  removable  disfigurements.  From  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  later  stages  of  a  movement  of  which  he 
had  joyfully  shared  the  earlier,  Lockhart  cannot  be  cleared; 
but  his  guilt  extends  little  further. 

And  he  has  excellent  compurgation  to  bring  forward  against 
it.  Quite  early,  in  Peter's  Letters,  lie  had  defeutled  the  genius 
On  Cei  ^'  Coleridge  against  his  detractors  with  admirable 

ridgt^Bum*^  vigour  and  taste.  He  is  extraordinarily  good  on 
SwUy  and  Burns.  The  abundant  critical  remarks  which  he  has 
interspersed  in  the  L\U  of  Scott  itself,  afford  a  won- 
derful exhibition  of  sensitiveness  and  fineness  of  taste,  with 
nothing  to  be  set  on  the  other  side  except  the  very  pardonable 
tendency  to  undervalue  and  grudge  a  little  in  the  case  of  the 
non-Scottiah  novels.  But  an  almost  better  instance  of  Lock- 
hart's  critical  power,  on  the  biographical  as  well  as  the  literary 
side,  is  to  be  found  in  his  article  on  Theodore  Hook,  with  its 
remarkable  welcome  of  the  new  school  of  Victorian  novelists, 
which  shows  that  his  want  of  receptivity,  as  regards  new 
poetry,  did  not  extend  to  prose  fiction. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  few  better  examples  than  Lockhart, 
if  we  have  any,  of  the  severer  type  of  critic — of  the  newer 


HARTLEY    UOLEIUDGE. 
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critical 
character, 


school,  but  with  a  certain  tendency  towards  the  older — a  little 
HUgmeral  ^^  proue,  when  his  sympatliies  were  not  specially 
enlisted,  to  think  that  his  subjects  would  be  "nane 
the  waur  of  a  hanging" — a  little  too  quick  to  ban, 
and  too  slow  to  bless — but  acute,  scholarly,  logical,  wide  enough 
in  range,  when  his  special  prejudices  did  uot  interfere,  and 
entitled  to  some  extent  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  those  pre- 
judices on  the  political  and  literary  circumstances  of  his  time. 

If  the  pixies  had  not  doomed  Hartley  Coleridge  ^  to  a  career 
(or  an  absence  of  one)  so  strange  and  in  a  manner  so  sad,  there 
HartUy  would  pretty  certainly  have  been  a  case,  not  merely  of 
Cokrid'jt.  poetic  son  succeeding  poetic  father,  against  the  alleged 
impossibility  or  at.  least  non-occurrence  of  wiiich  succession 
he  himself  mildly  protested,  but  of  critical  faculty  likewise 
descending  in  almost  the  highest  intensity  from  father  to  son. 
And  the  not  ungracious  creatures  might  plead  that,  after  all, 
opportunity  was  not  lacking.  During  that  strange  latter  half 
of  his  lifetime  when  he  fulfilled,  more  literally  than  happily, 
the  poetic  prophecy  of  Wordsworth  in  his  childhood,  he 
seems  to  have  had  very  littie  other  occupation — indoors  at 
least — besides  criticism  actual  and  practical.  But,  with  the 
inveterate  Goleridgean  habit  of  '*  marginalling,"  and  the  equally 
inveterate  one  of  never  turning  the  Marginalia  to  any  solid 
account,  the  results  of  this  practice,  save  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  copy  of  Anderson's  Foe(s  (shabbiest  and  slovenliest 
treasure-house  of  treasures  immortal  and  priceless!)  which 
bears  his  father*3  and  uncle's  notes  as  well  as  his  own,  are 
mostly  Sibylline  Leaves  after  the  passage  of  the  blast.  When 
Foriom'con'  *  ™*^  commits  his  critical  thoughts  to  the  narrow 
ditiouqfhia  margins  of  weekly  newspapers  luihound — indeedj  if 
rnttcwm.  -^^  j^^^  them  bouud,  the  binder  would  no  doubt  have 
exterminated  them  after  the  fashion  of  his  ruthless  race — he 
might  just  as  well  write  on  water,  and  better  on  sand.  Still, 
the  dvtjccta  inembra  do  exist — in  the  Biagmphia  Borealis,  or 
Nortlicm  Worthies,  to  some  extent ;  in  the  Essays,  collected  by 


»  Work*,  7  voU,  (London,  1851-52). 
e«l.  Derwent  Coleridge ;  Porriit  and 
Menutitt  2  roU.  ;  Euayt,  2 ;  AortArm 


Worikie»^  3.  An  eighth,  of  Praffmet\t$, 
w.ui  prumiMd  ;  but  if  tt«ver  api)eiu-e<l, 
I  have  not  seen  it. 
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the  pious,  if  sometimes  a  little  j»atroni8ing,  care  of  his  brother 
Derwent,  to  a  much  |j:reater;  and  perhaps  in  one  instance  only, 
the  "Massinger  and  Ford"  Introduction,  after  a  fashion  in  a 
manner  finished.  Yet  even  here  the  intended  critical  coda  is 
wanting,  and  the  inevitable  critical  divagation  too  mnch 
present 

But  in  all  this  there  is  also  present,  after  a  fashion  of  which 
I  can  remember  no  other  instance,  the  evidences  of  a  critical 
genius  which  not  only  did  not  give  itself,  but  which 
absolutely  refused  itself,  a  chance.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge has  never,  I  think,  been  the  subject  of  much  study :  but  a 
more  tempting  matter  for  "  problem  "  lovers  can  hardly  exist 
'Nothing  in  his  kntncn  history  accounts  for  the  refusal.  He 
was  admittedly  not  temperate:  but  no  one  has  ever  pretended 
that  he  was  the  slave  of  drink  to  the  extent  to  which  his 
father  was  the  slave  of  opium;  his  interest  in  literature  was 
intense  and  undyin*^ — that  every  page  that  he  ever  wrote 
shows  beyond  possibility  of  doubt ;  and  the  fineness  of  his 
critical  perceptions  is  equally  indubitable.  But  the  extra- 
ordinary and,  I  think,  unparalleled  intellectual  indolence — 
or  rather  intellectual  paralysis — which  beset  liim, 
seems  to  have  prevented  him  not  merely  from  writ- 
ing, but  from  that  mere  reading  in  which  men.  too  indolent  to 
make  any  great  use  of  it,  constnnLly  indulge  as  a  mere  pleasure 
and  pastime.  He  confesses  frankly  that  he  had  read  very  little 
indeed :  and  this,  though  he  had  been  almost  all  his  life  within 
reach  of,  and  for  great  part  of  it  actually  under  the  same  roof 
with,  Southey's  hardly  equalled  library.  This  ignorance  leads 
him  wrong  not  only  on  matters  of  fact,  but  also  on  matters  of 
opinion  :  indeed,  he  seldom  goes  wrong,  except  when  he  does 
not  know  enough  about  the  matter. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  hardly  anything  tinished 
from  him  in  the  critical  way,  except  the  "Massinger  and 
Ford"  and  the  Essays  he  wrote  for  Blorhcood,  while  these 
last  bear  such   a   strong   impress   of  Wilson's  own   manner* 


DffectH 


*  "The  ProfeBsor,"  it  is  hardly  nec- 
emary  to  aaj,  wa»  an  enrly  iwd  lifelong 
friend  and  neighbour  of  Hartley,  whom 


he  seenu  to  have  ref^iinled  with 
ticular  aflectioa. 
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that  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  them  Christopherically 
sophisticated.  In  the  N'orthcm  Worthies  he  professes  not  to 
meddle  with  Criticism  at  all,  or  to  touch  it  very  little.  .  In  the 
" Marvell,"  however,  the  "  Bentley,"  the  " Ascham,"  the 
•*  Mason  "  the  "  Roscoe  "  and  the  "  Congreve,"  he  is  better  than 
his  word,  and  gives  some  excellent  criticism  as  a  seasoning  to 
the  biography.     One  cannot,  indeed,  but  grudge  the  time  that 

and  €x-      he  Spends  on  such  worthless  stuff  as  Elfrida  and 

amjA^M,  Caradacus^  but  we  must  remember  tliat  in  that 
generation  of  transition,  the  generation  of  Milman  and  Talfourd 
earlier,  of  Henry  Taylor  and  others  later,  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  serious  drama  was  a  very  important  subject 
indeed.  Hartley,  whose  reverence  for  his  father  is  aa  pleasant 
as  his  af!e(^tion  for  his  mother,  evidently  thought  much  of 
Ixcmorsc  and  Zapolya^  and  might  probably,  if  he  ever  could 
have  got  his  will  to  face  any  hedge,  have  tried  such  things 
himself.  On  Cougreve  he  is  nearly  at  his  best:  and  his  essay 
certainly  ought  to  be  included  in  that  unique  volume  of 
variorum  critical  documents  on  the  Restoration  Drama,  which 
somebody  some  day  may  have  the  sense  to  edit. 

But  he  would  be  neither  Hartley  nor  Coleridge  if  he  were 
not  best  in  the  Marcfimdia,  good  as  the  "  Masainger  and  Ford  " 
introduction  is  in  parts.  The  "  Anderson  "  notes,  and  those  on 
Shakespeare,  deserve  the  most  careful  reading:  and  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  any  competent  reader  fails  to  see  that  the 
man  who  wrote  them  at  least  had  it  in  him  to  have  made  no 
inadequate  thirdsman  to  his  father  ^  and  Hazlitt 

Very  few  people  nowadays,  in  all  probability,  think  much 
of  "bright,  broken  Maginn"-  as  a  critic;  and  of  those  few 
some  perhaps  associate  his  criticism  chiefly  with 
such  examples  of  it  as  the  article  on  Grantley 
Berkeley,  which  almost  excused  the  retaliation  on  its  unfor- 


i/of^i 


'  It  U.  perhApH,  not  officious  to  aub* 
join  ft  remiuder  tlial  we  have  tlie 
curious  pleaisuro  uf  S.  T,  C'a  nntea  on 
H&rtlcy  in  tlie  Biographia  Jiorcali*. 
One  of  thcM  —  au  objection  to  llie 
phrmce  "  proae  Sfaakeii[>eBre''  for  Hey- 
wuixl— ifl  very  odd,  oa  apparcnily  show- 


ing forgetfulueHd  of  tb«  fact  tliAt  the 
phrue  in  not  his  eld««t  aoD"*,  but  hw 
oMe«it  frieuiV*. 

-  Mijiccl/'inirSf  ProM  and  VerH.  by 
WtUiaiu  Ma^uD,  ed.  R.  W.  MontA^u. 
2  volt.,  London,  1885. 
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tunate  publisher,  or  the  vain  attempt  to  "bluff"  out  the  Keats 
matter  by  ridiculiug  Adonais,  Even  as  to  most  of  his  exercita- 
tions  iu  this  most  unlovely  department,  or  rather  corruption, 
of  our  art,  there  is  perhaps  something  to  be  said  for  him.  He 
fights,  as  a  rule,  not  with  Lockhart*s  dagger  of  ice -brook 
temper,  nor  with  Wilson's  smashing  bludgeon,  but  with  a  kind 
of  horse  -  whip,  stinging  indeed  enough,  but  letting  out  no 
life  and  breaking  no  bones  at  worst  and  heaviest,  at  lightest 
not  umch  more  than  switching  playfully.  Had  there, 
however,  been  nothing  to  plead  for  him  but  this,  there  would 
have  been  no  room  for  him  here.  But  his  favourite  way  of 
proceeding  in  his  lighter  critical  articles,  though  not  invented 
by  himself  (as  it  was  not  of  course  invented  even  by  Canning 
and  his  merry  men,  from  wliom  Maginn  took  it),  the  method 
i/iv  parody-  of  parody-critlcism,  is,  if  not  a  very  high  variety. 
criticismB  g^^^^  especially  not  in  the  least  a  convincing  one, 
still  one  which  perhaps  deserves  a  few  lines  of  reference,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  decidedly  the  chief  master.  These 
parody  -  criticisms  ^  are  often  quite  good  -  natured,  and  they 
exhibit  the  seamy  sides  of  the  various  styles  in  a  naanner 
which  is  critical  "after  a  sort." 

Still,  a  mei-e  alhisiou  would  suffice  for  them  if  they  stood 

alone,  and  Maginu's  paragraph  might  be  completed  by  observ- 

andmon     ^"8  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  repaired  the  absolutely  false  state- 

serwuM        ment,  that  "Michael  Angelo  was  a  very  indifferent 

*^*^*"        poet,"  by  the  far  too  true  one,  that  "Any  modem 

sermon,  after   the   Litany   of   the  Church  of   England,  is  an 

extreme   example   of   the    bathos."*      Eut    his   Essay   on  Jk 

Farnier^s  Learning  of  Shakespeare,^  and  the  much  shorter  but 

still  substantial  Ladt/  Macbeth,*  are  by  no  means  to  be  omitted 

or  nierely  catalogued.     These  two  pieces  show  that  Maginn,  if 


*  They  are  scattered  all  over  llie 
Memoirs  of  Moryan  O'DohvHy,  and 
often  form  independent  items  of  the 
MiJirr/laniftt. 

^  It  would  itiAve  been  iul«re«tiiig  to 
hear  Maginn  on  the  Hevieed  Version 
"after"  the  Authorised. 

^  Ed.  cit.,  ii.  1-IIti.     I^t  me  guard 


carefuUy  agaiuat  being  mppueed  mj' 
nelf  to  apeak  disroepectfuUy  of  Fariuer, 
whose  Essay  will  be  found  recently 
reprinted  in  Mr  Xichol  Smith'^  cdle^ 
tioQ.  Farmer  in  at  leoat  as 
against  h  it  odTersariM  as  Me 
against  him. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  117-144. 
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only  be  could  have  kept  his  hand  from  the  glass,  and  his  pen 
from  mere  gambols  or  worse,  not  only  might  hut  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  English  critics.  The 
goodness,  and  the  various  goodness,  of  both  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  Maginn  seems  to  have  owed  little  or 
nothing  to  the  influence  of  Coleridge.  Almost  the  only  fault 
in  the  first  is  the  hectoring  incivility  with  which  Farmer 
himself  is  spoken  of,  and  this^  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  too  old 
a  fault  with  critics,  wliile  it  was  specially  prevalent  at  this 
period,  and  our  own  is  far  from  guiltless  of  it.  But  the  sense 
and  learning  of  the  paper  are  simply  admirable :  and  Maginn's 
possession  of  the  last  critical  secret  is  almost  shown  by  his 
wise  restraint  in  arguing  that  Farmer's  argument  for  Shake- 
speare's ignorance  is  invalid,  without  going  on,  as  some  would 
do,  and  have  done,  to  argue  the  poet  omniscient  by  learn- 
ing as  well  as  by  genius.  As  for  the  Lady  Macbeth,  the  sense 
is  reinforced,  and  the  learning  (here  not  necessary)  replaced, 
by  taste  and  subtlety  of  the  most  uncommon  kind.  I  do  not 
know  a  piece  of  dramatic  character -criticism  (no,  not  the 
thousand -times -praised  thing  in  Wilhdvi  Meister)  more  un- 
erringly delicate  and  right.  And  this  man,  not,  as  the  cackle 
goes,  by  "  neglect  of  genius,"  by  the  wicked  refusal  of  patrons 
to  patronise,  not  by  anything  of  the  kind,  but  by  sheer  lack  of 
self-command,  wasted  his  time  in  vulgar  journalism  at  the 
worst,  and  with  rare  exceptions^  in  mere  sport-makiug  at  the 
best! 

We  have  been  occupied  since  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
by  men  who,  save  in  the  case  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  were 
closely  connected  with  the  periodical  press,  and  owed  almost 
all  their  communication  with  the  public  to  it.  We  now  come 
to  a  pair,  greater  than  any  of  them,  who  were  indeed  *'  contrib- 
utors," but  not  contributors  mainly. 

Another  great  name  is  added,  by  Macaulay,  to  the  long  and 
pleasant  list  of  our  examples  how  "  Phibbus  car "  has,  in  un- 
expected and  puzzling  but  always  interesting  ways,  "made  or 

'   111   proM  from   The  Story  vilhmU       Quart  onw&rd. 
a  Tail,  «ad  in  verse  from  The  Ptu'ttr 
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marred  the  "  not  always  "  foolish  Fates  "  of  critics  and 

When  we  first  meet  him  as  a  critic  of  scarcelj 
and-twenty,  in  the  articles  contributed  to  Knight's 
Quarierlyt  we  may  feel  inclined  to  say  that  nobody  whom 
we  have  yet  met  (except  perhaps  Southey)  can  have  had  at  that 
age  a  wider  range  of  readings  and  nobody  at  all  an  apparently 
keener  relish  for  it.  He  is,  what  Southey  was  not»  a  competent 
scholar  in  the  classics:  he  knows  later  (if  unfortun- 
tional  com-  ately  not  quite  earlier)  Enghsh  literature  exlra- 
jHunce  in  ordinarily  well ;  he  has,  what  was  once  common 
with  US,  but  was  in  his  days  getting  rare,  and  has 
since  grown  rarer,  a  pretty  thoroiigli  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  he 
is  certainly  not  ignorant  of  French  (though  perhaps  at  no  time 
did  he  thoroughly  relish  its  literature),  while  he  is  later  to 
add  Spanish  and  German.  But  he  does  not  only  know,  he 
loves.  There  is  already  much  personal  rhetoric  and  mannerism 
especially  in  the  peroration  of  his  review  of  Mitford'a  Greece^ 
where  he  reproaches  that  Tory  historian  with  his  neglect  of 
Greek  literature.  But  it  is  quite  evidently  sincere.  He  has 
shown  similar  enthusiasm,  combined  in  a  manner  not  banal, 
in  his  earlier  article  on  Bante,  and  he  shows  wonderful  and 
prophetic  knowledge  of  at  least  parts  of  literature  in  his 
paper  on  the  Athenian  Orators,  as  well  as  in  the  later  article 
on  History  belonging  to  his  more  recognised  literary  period. 
From  a  candidate  of  this  kind,  but  just  qualiKed  to  be  a 
^—^  deacon  of  the  Church  in  years,  we  may  surely  expect  a 
^^B  77i<  early  deacon  in  the  craft  of  criticism  before  very  long, 
^^^         aHieks.      particularly  when  he  happens  to  possess  a  ready- 

■  made  style  of  extraordinarily,  and  not  merely,  popular  qualities. 
H  There  are  some  who  would  say  that  this  expectation  was  fully 

■  realised:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  them,  and  it 
H  is  my  business  here  to  show  why. 

■  We  have  said  that,  even  in  these  early  exercitations, 
I  Macaulay's  characteristics  appear  strongly :  and  among  not 
^^^g  Hin  draw-  the  least  strongly  appearing  are  some  from  which, 
^^H  bachi.  unless  a  man  disengages  himself,  he  shall  very  hardly 
J^^  become  a  really  great  literary  critic.  The  tirst  of  these  is  the 
^^^        well-known  and  not  seriously  to  be  denied  tendency,  not  merely 
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to  "  cocksureness,"  but  to  a  sweeping  indulgeDce  iu  super- 
latives, a  "  kuock  -  me  -  down  -  these  -  knaves  "  gesticulation , 
which  is  the  very  uegation  of  the  cntical  attitude.  Even  the 
Bound,  the  genuine,  the  Avell- deserved  literary  preferences 
above  referred  to  lose  not  a  little  by  this  tone  of  swagger- 
ing sententiousness  in  their  expression ;  and  they  lose  a 
great  deal  more  by  the  simultaneous  api>earance  of  the  hope- 
lessly uncritical  habit  of  making  the  whites  more  dazzling 
by  splashing  the  deepest  black  alongside  of  them.  The  very 
eulogy  of  Dante  aa  a  whole  seems  to  Macaulay  incomplete 
without  an  elaborate  pendant  of  depreciation  of  Petrarch, 
while  "  Tasso,  Marino,  Guarini,  and  Metastasio "  are  swept 
into  a  dust-bin  of  common  disdain,  and  we  are  told  that  ilie 
Secchia  Eapiia,  "  the  best  poem  of  its  kind  in  some  respects," 
is  "painfully  diffuse  and  languid,"  qualities  which  one  might 
have  thought  destructive  of  any  "  beatness." 

It  is  of  less  importance — because  the  fault  is  so  common 
as  to  be  almost  universal — that  the  "Mitford"  displays  very 
.  strong   political   prejudice,   which   certainly  affects, 
cni  choiiny  as  it  should  not  do,  the  literary  judgment     Mitford 
o/thegvod  jjjf^y  jj^ve  been  an  irregular  and  capricious  writer, 
but    the    worst   vices   of    the    worst    Kymer-and- 
Dennis  criticism  appear  in  the  description  of  him  as  "bad," 
His  style  could  not  possibly  be  so  described  by  a  fair  critic  who 
did  not  set  out  with  the  major  premiss  that  whatever  is  unusual 
is  bad.    And  not  only  here,  but  even  in  the  purely  literary  essays, 
even  at  their  most  enthusiastically  literary  pitch,  we  may.  I 
think,  without  any  unfairness,  perceive  an  undertone,  an  under- 
current, of  preference  for  the  not  purely  literary  sides  of  the 
matter — for  literature  as  it  bears  on  history,  politics,  manners, 
man,  instead  of  for  literature  in  itself  and  for  itself. 

With  the  transference  from  KnigMs  to  the  Edinburgh,  which 
vras  political  and  partisan-political,  or  nothing,  these  seeds  of 
evil  grew  and  flourished,  and  to  some  extent  choked  the  others. 
The  "  Alilton,"  the  "  Machiavelli,"  the  early  and,  for  a  long  time, 
uncollected  "  Dryden/'  serve  as  very  hot-beds  for  them.  All 
three  are,  as  the  French  would  say,  jonch6»  with  superlatives, 
arranged  side  by  side  in  contrast  like  that  of  a  zebra.    The 
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"  Dryden " — a  very  tempting  subject  for  this  kind  of  work — 
is  not  the  worst  critically ;  indeed  ic  is  perhaps  tlie  best. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  far  the  most  really  lit^^rary,  and  it  may 
not  be  unfair  to  think  that  tills  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Maeaulay  did  not  include  it  in  the  collecte*l  Bssaj/s, 

The  real  loais  dassiciis,  however,  for  Maeaulay 's  criticism 
is  perhaps  to  be  found,  not  in  his  published  works  at  all,  but 
//m  lUtraru  ^°  ^^^  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Flower  Ellis  from 
vurveya  in  Calcutta,^  taken  in  connection  with  their  context  in 
Me  Letters,  gj^.  Q^QjgQ  Trevelyan's  book,  and  especially  with 
the  remarkable  avowal  which  occurs  in  a  letter,  a  very  little 
later,  to  Macvey  Napier.  Maeaulay,  as  is  well  known,  availed 
himself  of  his  Indian  sojourn  to  indulge  in  almost  a  debauch 
of  reading,  especially  in  pure  literature,  and  especially  (again) 
in  the  classics.  And  his  reflections  to  Ellis,  a  kindred  spirit, 
are  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  He  tells  his  correspondent 
that  he  has  j^one  back  to  Greek  literature  with  a  passion  quite 
astonishing  to  himself.  He  had  been  enraptured  with  Italian, 
little  less  pleased  with  Spanish,  but  when  he  went  back  to 
Greek  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  known  before  what  intellect- 
ual enjoyment  was.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  happier 
critical  diathesis:  and  the  individual  symptoms  confirm  it. 
Admiration  of  .^Eschylus  is  practically  a  passport  for  a 
man  claiming  poetical  taste :  admiration  of  Thucydides  holds 
the  same  place  in  prose.  And  Maeaulay  puts  them  both 
mptr  wthera.  But  it  is  a  tell-tale  that  his  admiration  for 
Thucydides  (of  whom  he  says  he  had  formerly  not  thought 
much)  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  his  own  recent  atten- 
tion to  "  historical  researches  and  political  affairs."  He  does 
full  justice  to  Lucian,  He  is  capital  on  Niebuhr :  a  good  deal 
less  capital  on  the  Greek  Romances;  for  though  Achilles  Tatius 
is  not  impeccable  in  taste  and  exceeding  peccable  in  morahty, 
it  is  absurd  to  call  his  book  "detestable  trash."  Perhaps  he 
is  hard  on  Statius  as  compared  with  Lucan :  but  here  taste 
is  free.  It  is  mure  diflicult  to  excuse  him  for  the  remark  that 
St  Augustine  in  his  Confessionn  (a  book  not  without  interest) 
"  expresses  himself    in   the  style  of  a   field-preacher."     The 

*  Life,  p.  309  $q.,  ed.  dt. 
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[present  writer   is   not   fond   of  conventicles,  either  house   or 

hedge.     But  if  he  knew  of  a  field-preacher  who  preached  as 

St  Augustine  writes,  he  fears  he  might  be  tempted  astray. 

And  then,  after  the  six  months'  voyage  home  in  the  slow 

ffu  coii-    Zord  Hunger/ord  (which  must  have  been  six  months' 

feuion,      hard  reading,  though  not  penal),  comes  the  great 

avowal  to  Macvey  Napier,  now  editor  of  the  Edinburgh : — 

You  cannot  suspect  me  of  any  affectation  of  modesty:  and  you 
will  therefore  believe  me  that  I  tell  you  what  I  »inct.'i*ely  tbinlc, 
whon  I  say  that  I  am  not  successful  in  analysing  the  effect  of  works 
of  genius.  I  have  written  several  things  on  historical,  political,  and 
moral  questions  of  which,  on  the  fullest  reconsideration,  I  am  not 
ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  willing  to  bo  estimated ;  but 
/  /kire  never  written  a  page  of  criiicism  on  poetry  or  the  Jine  arte 
tehich  I  would  not  hum  if  I  hati  the  poteer.  Hazlitt  used  to  say  of 
himself.  '*  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical."  The  case  with  me  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse ;  I  have  a  strong  and  acute  enjoyment  of  works 
of  the  imagination,  but  I  have  never  habituated  myself  to  dissect 
them.  .  .  .  Trust  to  ray  knowledge  of  myself ;  1  never  in  my  life 
-was  more  certain  of  anything  than  of  what  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Lord  Jeffrey  will  tell  you  exactly  the  same.^ 

Sucli  a  deliberate  judgment  on  himself  by  such  a  man,  close 
on  the  "age  of  wisdom,"-  after  fifteen  years'  constant  literary 
practice,  is  practically  final ;  but  probably  not  a  few  readers 
of  Sir  George's  book  felt,  as  the  present  writer  did,  that  it 
merely  confirms  an  opinion  formed  by  tbemselves  long  before 
they  ever  read  it. 

At  any  rate,  in  nearly  all  the  best  known  Essays  the 
literary  interest  dwindles  and  the  social-historic  grows.  I 
do  not  object,  as  some  do,  to  the  famous  "  Robert 
Montgomery."  This  sort  of  criticism  ought  not 
to  be  done  too  often :  and  no  one  but  a  Dennis  of  the  other 
kind  enjoys  doing  it,  except  when  the  criminal's  desert  is  of 
peculiar  richness.  But  it  has  to  be  done  Bometimes,  and  it 
is  here  done  scientifically,  without  rudeness  I  think,  with  as 
much  justice^  ns  need  be  '*  for  the  good  of  the  people,"  and  well. 


Tlu  Essays. 


'   Lift,  p.  343  e.1.  L-it. 

'  He  w»  thirty -eiglit. 

'  Oue  of  the  injustices  is  curious 


from  A  main  of  Scottish  blood,  though 
ever}*  EaglishmaQ  would  commit  it, 
ixa  I  owu  1  should  have  duue  tiJl  very 
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Still,  it  is  not  in  the  hangman's  drudgery,  it  is  in  the  hemld  t« 
good  office,  that  Macaulay'a  critical  weakness  shows.  There 
are  some  who,  in  all  good  faith  and  honest  indignation,  will 
doubtless  cry  "What!  is  there  no  literary  interest  in  the 
"Milton"  itself  or  in  the  "Biinyau"?  Certainly  there  is. 
But,  in  the  first  case,  let  the  Devil's  Advocate's  devil  (jt  i* 
too  easy  for  his  cliief)  remind  ua  that  there  is  very  strong 
party  feeling  in  both — that  no  less  a  person  tlian  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  denied  criticism  to  the  "Milton" — that  the  author 
of  the  "Bunyan"  himself  puts  in  the  forefront  of  his  praise  of 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  its  "strong  httvian  interest."  and  that 
he  goes  on  to  make  one  of  his  too  frequent  uncritical  contrasts, 
and  one  of  his  very  rare  gross  blunders  of  fact,  as  to  the 
Fame  Qucene.  And,  besides,  he  was  still  in  the  green 
as  he  was  also  when  he  gave  the,  in  part,  excellent  criticism 
of  the  *'  Byron,"  wliere  the  sweeping  general  lines  of  the 
sketch  of  the  poetry  of  "correctness"  follow  those  of  some 
inferior  but  more  original  surveys  of  Macaulay's  editor  Jefi'rey. 
And  though  there  is  interesting  criticism  in  the  "  Boswe 
it  is  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  (I  fear  it  must  be  said)  igno 
desire  to  "dust  the  varlet's  jacket/'  and  pay  Croker  off  in  the 
Edinburgh  for  blows  received  at  St  Stephen's.^ 

Indeed  it  would  bo  quite  idle  to  stipulate  chat  anything  h 
said  to  the  detritiient  of  Macaulay's  criticism  is  said  relatively, 
if  there  were  not  a  sort  of  doubtless  honest  folk  who  seem 
to  think  that  denying  a  man  the  riches  of  Croesus  means  that 
he  is  penniless  and  in  debt.  Macaulay  teas  a  critic  on  his 
day — a  good  one  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  always  a  great 
one  in  po^nitia.  But  his  criticism  was  slowly  edged  o 
by   its  rivals    or   choked    by   its   own    parasitic    plants. 


Ute  in  my  reviewing  life.  It  Is  the 
satire  on  the  coropariBou  of  a  wonuuV 
ejM  to  dew  on  "r  braiuble,"  which 
of  cuurtMS  in  EoglAud  meaua  a  buMh^ 
und  in  Scotland  a  herry.  I  wonder 
whether  H.  L.  S.  meant  to  appoaae  the 
otlier  poor  Roberta  manea  when  he 
wrute  the  phraae  "eyes  of  guld  and 
bruuble-deWi'^anil  I  cihould  have  adiced 
him  had  Kat«  permitted. 


^  It  may  eeem  whimatcal;  but 
doubt  whether  luiy  one  of  a 
critical  tihoi  would  put  down,  even] 
hid  private  diary*  that  a  private  eat 
and  a  hostile  reviewer  wa*  **a  bad, 
a  very  bad  man,  a  ac&ndal  to  politia 
and  letters."  Criticism  heraelf  would, 
I  think,  cundeaceud  to  give  any  of  her 
favourite  children's  ears  au  Apollonian 
twtt^^h. 
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occupies  about  a  twentieth  part  (to  adopt  his  own  favourite 
arithmetical  method)  of  the  Essay  on  Bacon,  about  one-tenth 
of  that  on  Temple.  In  the  famous  piece  on  "  Restoration 
Drama "  it  is  the  moral  and  social,  not  the  literary  or  even 
the  dramatic,  side  of  the  matter  that  interests  Macaulay :  and 
in  dealing  with  Addison  himself,  a  man  who,  though  not  quite 
literary  or  nothing,  was  oeitainly  literary  first  of  all,  the  purely 
literary  handling;  is  entirely  subordinated  to  other  parts  of 
the  treatment.  This  may  be  a  good  thing  or  it  may  be  a 
bad  thing:  the  ^C9i^«nz  -  critics,  and  the  criticism  -  of -life 
critics,  and  the  others,  are  quite  welcome  to  take  tlie  first  view 
if  they  please.  But  that  it  is  a  thinjj ;  that  Macaulay  him- 
self acknowledged  it,  and  that — despite  his  unsurpassed  de- 
votion to  literature  aud  hia  great  perfornjance  therein — it  must 
affect  our  estimate  of  him,  according  to  the  schedules  and 
specifications  of  this  book,  is  not,  I  think,  deniable  by  any 
honest  inquirer. 

A  phenomenon  by  no  means  wholly  dissimilar  in  kind,  but 
conditioned  as  to  extent  and  degree  by  the  dififeriug  tempera- 
simitar  TOcnts  and  circumstances  of  the  two  men,  may  be 
dtrindHng  seeu  in  the  criticism  of  Macaulay 's  great  contem- 
ui  tadyU.  poi^ry,  opposite,  aud  corrective,  Carlyle  ;*[and  those 
who  care  for  such  investigations  might  find  it  interesting  to 
compare  both  witli  the  admitted  instances  of  dwiad!iu{r  literary 
interest — not  critical  but  simply  enjoying — in  cases  like  that 
of  Darwin.  But  leaving  this  extension  as  out  of  our  province, 
and  returning  to  our  two  great  men  of  letters  themselves,  we 
elmll  find  differences  enough  between  them,  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  gradual  ascendancy  ob- 
tained by  anthropologj'  over  (in  the  old  and  good  sense,  not  the 
modern  perversion)  pliilology.  Carlyle  had  always  the  more 
catholic,  as  Macaulay  had  the  exacter,  sense  of  literary  form ; 
bnt  it  may  be  suspected  thac  at  no  time  was  the  form  chiefly 
eloquent  to  either;  and  in  Carlyle's  attitude  for  many  years 
after  tlie  somewhat  tardy  commencement  of  his  actual  critical 
career,  something  ominous  may  be  observed.     Ic  may  seem 


'  Carlyle   wtu   t^xi   uXdtT    uiftii    tliAn 
MACftuUf,   but  he   began    to   publish 


original  work  later. 
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Strange  and  impious  to  some  of  those  wbo  acknowledg( 
greater  debt  for  mental  stimulation  to  any  one  than  to  Carlyle, 
and  who  rank  him  among  the  grealest  in  all  literature,  to  tind 
one  who  joins  them  iu  this  homage,  and  perhape  outgoes  most 
of  them  therein,  qnestiouing  his  position  as  a  critic.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  the  matter  somewhat  carefully. 

Carlyle's  criticism,  like  his  other  qualities,  interpenetrates 
nearly  all  his  work,  from  Sartor  to  the  "Kings  of  Xorway": 
it  appears  in  the  Life  of  SckUUr^  iu  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  in  Fast  and  Present,  in  the  Life  of  SterliTig,  while  it 
fnlujinatts  itself  to  share  in  the  general  fuligiuousness  of  tl»e 
Lnticr-day  Pamp}detSj  and  is  strewn  even  over  the  greater 
biographies  and  histories  of  the  Cromwell  and  the  Frederick. 
We  shall,  however,  lose  nothing,  and  gain  much,  by  coutining 
ourselves  mainly  to  the  literary  constituents  of  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Essays  in  this  place.  The  discussion  can  be  warranted 
to  be  well  leavened  with  remembrance  of  the  other  work. 

Who  indeed  is  more  rememberable  than  Carlyle  ?  Of  late 
years,  partly  from  having  read  them  so  much,  partly  from 
having  so  much  else  to  read,  I  have  left  parts  of  these  Essiiys 
unopened  for  a  long  time.  Yet,  in  looking  them  through  lor 
the  purp»o8e  of  this  present  writing,  I  have  found  myself  con- 
stantly, even  in  the  least  familiar  and  famous  parts,  able  to 
shut  the  book  and  complete  clause,  sentence,  or  even  to  some 
extent  paragraph,  like  a  text,  or  a  collect,  or  a  tag  of  Horace 
or  Virgil.  But  in  this  re-reading  it  has  struck  me,  even  more 
forcibly  than  of  old,  how  much  Carlyle's  strictly  critical  in- 
i:linations,  if  not  his  strictly  critical  faculities,  waned  as  he 
grew  older.  In  the  earlier  Essays — those  written  before  aud 
during  the  momentous  period  of  the  Craigeuputtock  sojourn- 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  purely  or  almost  purely  literary  criti- 
cism of  an  excellent  kind — sober  and  vigorous,  fresh  and  well 
disciplined.     There  may  be,  especially  in  regard  to  Kicbter  and 


'  Any  one  auxiuiu  reully  lo  a]>prGt:i- 
Ate  Cailyle'a  jtolcntia  aa  a  litflrary  critic 
may  be  specidly  oommeniled  to  thio. 
It  wan  written ,  of  cuurte,  not  merely 
Wforc  lie  developed  his  own  Mtyle,  but 
befOTV  tlie  freer  modera  criticism  bad 


been  largely  developed  by  nnybtvl; 
except  apart -dwdling  Bt*ni  like  Ct^ 
ridge.  But  it  brands  the  autb«f  M  > 
great  critic  if  he  cho*c.  He  did  not 
wbolly  cboo«e:  ud,  later,  he  refiued. 
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Goetlie^  a  slightly  exaggerated  backing  of  the  German  side. 
But  it  is  hardly  more  than  slightly  exaggerated,  and  the 
treatment  generally  is  of  the  most  thorough  kind  compatible 
with  an  avowed  tendency  towards  "philosophical"  rather  than 
"  formal "  criticism.  Professor  Vaughan  was  certainly  justified 
in  including  part  of  the  Goeihc  in  his  selected  specimens  of 
English  criticism  ^  for  its  general  principles  and  examples  of 
method.  Nor  is  Carlyle  less  to  be  praised  for  his  discharge 
of  the  more  definitely  practical  pan  of  the  critic's  business. 
He  is  thought  of  generally  as  "splenetic  and  rash":  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tind  anywhere  a  more  good-humoured, 
and  (in  parts  at  least)  a  more  judicial  censure  than  that  of 
William  Taylor's  preposterous  Genitan  PoHry^  or  a  firmer, 
completer,  and  at  the  Ranie  time  less  excessive  condemtiation 
than  that  of  the  equally  preposterous  method  of  Croker's 
original  Bosivdl.  We  may  see  already  that  the  critic  evidently 
prefers  matter  to  form,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means  quite 
catholic  even  in  his  fancy  for  matter.  But  he  has  a  right  to 
be  this ;  and  altogether  there  are  few  things  in  English  criti- 
TU  earlier  cism  better  worth  reading,  marking,  and  learning, 
*"»y'-  by  the  novice,  than  the  literary  parts  of  these  earlier 
volumes  of  Essfnjs.^  It  may  be  that  the  channels  in  which  his 
ink  first  flowed  (especially  that  rather  carefully,  not  to  say 
primly,  banked  and  paved  one  of  the  Ediahfrgh)  imposed  some 
restriction  on  htm ;  it  may  be  that  he  found  the  yet  unpub- 
lished, or  jnst  published,  Sartor  a  sufficient  "lasher"  to  draw 
ofi'  the  superfluous  Hood  and  foam  of  his  fancy.  But  the  facts 
are  the  facts. 

And  so,  too,  it  is  the  fact  that,  later,  he  draws  away  from 
the  attitude  of  purely  literary  consideration,  if  he 
does  not,  as  he  sometimes  still  later  does,  take  np 
one  actually  hostile  to  this.    The  interesting  "  Characteristics  " 


71i^  later. 


I 


*  Londou,  1890. 

'  Not  that  lUl  Taylor'rt  i<lca«  wci-e 
prepoflteroua.  He  litid  others  of  the 
Norwich  School  wuuld  make  a  good 
ezcunuB.  Eveu  the  "quotidian  and 
elimuUal "  theory,  uf  which  Carlyle 
mAkeft  such  fun,  might  liave  a  chance 

vou  UI, 


with  Carlyle's  own  "highest  aim  of  h 
UAtiuii." 

^  More  enpeciatly  those  on  the  AV- 
MuyuftnlUd  and  Early  German  Poetry 
generally.  Thcw  could  hardly  have 
beeo  better  done. 


2  1 
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(as  early  as  1831)  is  one  of  the  places  most  to  be  recommended 
to  people  who  waut  to  know  what  Carlyle  really  was.  and  not 
what  divers  more  or  less  wise  or  unwise  commentators  have 
said  of  him*  The  writer  has  flings  at  literary  art — especially 
conscious  literary  art  —  towards  the  beginning :  afterwards 
(which  is  still  more  significant)  he  hardly  takes  any  notice  nf  it 
at  all.  In  the  much  better  known  "  Boswell "  "  Burns/'  and 
"  Scott "  *  Essays,  his  neglect  of  the  purely  literary  side  is  again 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  not  ostentatious.  In  the 
"Diderot,"  dealing  with  a  subject  who  was  as  much  a  man  of 
letters  first  of  all  (though  of  very  various  and  applied  letters) 
as  perhaps  any  man  in  history,  he  cannot  and  does  not  neglect 
that  subject's  literary  performance;  but  the  paper  is  evidence 
of  the  very  strongest  how  little  of  his  real  interest  is  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  of  the  man  Diderot — atu]  of  the  man  Diderot's 
relation  to,  and  illumination  of,  that  condition  of  the  French 
mind  and  state  of  which  some  good  folk  have  thought  that 
Carlyle  knew  nothing — that  he  is  thinking,  for  this  that  he 
is  caring.  Later  still,  he  will  select  for  his  favourite  subjects 
people  like  Miraheau,  who  had  much  better  have  written  no 
books  at  all,  or  I)r  Francia,  whose  connection  with  literature 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  fact  of  his  having  written  one  immortal 
sentence.  And  this  sentence,  not  having  myself  seen  or 
wished  to  see  the  works  of  Rengger,  I  have  always  suspected 
that  Carlyle  or  "Sauerteig"  edited  for  him.^ 

And  then  tilings  get  worse.     That  invocation  of  the  Devil 

.in   the  Latter- day  PavipldeU?  "to  fly  away  with 

Iftht  the  poor  Fine  Arts,"  is  indeed  put  ofi"  on  "one  of 

LatUir-day    q^j.  ujosj  distinguished  public  men."     But   Carlyle 

Pamphleta.  ,  .  i       .  -rr 

avows    sympathy    with    it.      He    even    progresses 
from  it  to  the  Platonic  view  that  "Fiction"  at   all  ''is   nut 


'  Aa  an  out-and-out  Scoltil*  ami 
CiLrlylUu,  I  wouM  respectfully  depre- 
cate ha«ty  juclguieut  of  thi«.  It  i«  ft 
cruz  ansata,  and  you  may  easily  get 
hold  of  the  wrong  handle 

^  "O  people  of  PftTAguay  I  how  long 
will  you  continue  idiuta  I "  If  a  casual 
half-breed  really  thus  put  politics  and 


life  iu   a   nut-sbell,  ha  wm   certainly 
aumebody. 

^  The  different  pagiiig  of  the  diflerent 
editions  makes  it  useless  to  ^ve  exact 
referencea.  Nor  are  they  n-nuted  :  for 
the  "Contents"  and  Indices  of  CvlyWs 
works  are  ideal. 
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qtiite  a  permissible  thing"  —  is  "sparingly  permissible"  at 
any  mte.  "  Homer "  was  meant  for  "  history  " :  *  the  arts 
were  not  "sent  into  the  world  to  fib  and  dance."  As  for 
Literature  more  particularly,  "if  it  continue  to  be  the  haven 
of  expatriated  spiritualisms,"  well:  but  "if  it  dwindle,  as  is 
probable,  into  mere  merry -audrewism,  windy  twaddle,  and 
feata  of  spiritual  legerdemain,"  there  "will  be  no  hope  for 
it."  Its  "  regiment "  is  *'  extremely  miscellaneous,"  *'  more 
a  canaille  than  a  regiment,"  and  eo  forth.  The  "  brave  young 
British  man "  is  adjured  to  be  "  rather  shy  of  Literature  than 
otherwise,  for  the  present," — a  counsel  which,  ic  is  well  known, 
Mr  Carlyle  repealed  in  his  Etlinburgli  Kectorial  address  sixteen 
years  later.  Nor  did  he  ever  alter  the  point  of  view  which 
be  had  now  taken  up,  either  in  book,  or  minor  published  work, 
or  Letters,  or  autobiographic  jottings,  or  those  A?ia  which  still 
flit  on  the  mouths  of  men  concerning  his  later  years. 

A  man  who  speaks  thus,  and  thinks  thus,  has  perforce  re- 
nounced the  development  of  any  skill  that  he  may  once  have 
Tht  con-  ^^^  "^  ^^^  analysis  of  the  strands  of  the  tight- 
cJu^oH  qf  rope,  or  the  component  drugs  of  the  Cup  of  Abom- 
thunuttttr.  iuat-JQng  sti]i  jg^g  ^an  he  be  expected  to  ex- 
patiate, with  the  true  critic's  delight,  ou  the  elegance  with  which 
the  dancer  pirouettes  over  vacancy,  or  on  the  iridescent  rich- 
ness of  the  wine  of  Circe,  as  it,  moveth  itself  in  the  chalice. 
I  do  not  know  that — great  critic,  really,  as  he  had  been  earlier 
and  always  migbt  have  been — the  loss  of  liis  services  in  this 
function  is  mucli  to  be  regretted.  For  he  did  other  things 
which  assuredly  most  merely  literary  critics  could  not  have 
done :  and  not  a  few  good  workmen  stepped  forward,  in  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  to  do  the  work  which  he  thus  left 
undone,  not  without  some  Houliug  and  scorning  of  iU  But, 
once  more,  the  fact  is  the  fact:  and  his  estrangement  from 
the  task,  like  that  of  Macaulay,  undoubtedly  had  something 
to  do  with  the  general  critical  poverty  of  the  period  of  English 
literature,  which  was  the  most  fertile  and  vigorous  in  the 
literary  life  of  both. 

Another  of  the  very  greatest  gods  of  mid-nineteenth  century 

'  Had  he  be«n  reading  Vico  ? 
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literature  ia  Eugland  displays  the  slightly  anti-critical  tani 
of  his  time  still  more  curiously.  It  is  one  of  the 
oddest  and  most  interesting  of  the  many  differences 
between  the  two  great  masters  of  English  prose  fiction  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  that,  while  there  is  hardly  any  critical 
view  of  literature  in  Dickens,  Thackeray  is  full  of  such  views.' 
He  himself  practised  criticism  early  and  late ;  and  despite 
the  characteristic  and  perhaps  very  slightly  affected  deprecia- 
tion of  the  business  of  "reading  books  and  giving  judgment 
on  them,"  which  appears  in  Pend^nnis  and  other  places,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  pursued  that  business  for  love  as  well 
as  for  money.  Moreover,  from  first  to  last, — from  hia  early 
and  long  uncollected  "  High  -  Jinkish "  exploits  in  Fraser  to 
the  EoundaboiU  Papers, — he  produced  critical  work  from  which 
an  anthology  of  the  very  finest  critical  quality,  and  by  no 
means  small  in  bulk,  might  be  extracted  with  little  pains 
and  no  little  pleasure.  If  he  "attains  not  unto  the  first 
three,"  it  is  I  think  only  from  the  effect  of  the  reaction  or 
ebb  that  we  note  in  this  chapter,  and  from  a  certain  deficiency 
in  that  catholic  sureness  which  a  critic  of  the 
highest  kind  cau  hardly  lack.  Nobody  is  obliged 
to  like  everything  good ;  probably  no  one  can  like 
everything  good.  But,  in  case  of  disliking,  the  critic  must 
be  able  either  to  give  i-easons  (like  those  of  Longinus  in  regard 
to  the  Odi/ssei/)  relatively,  if  not  positively,  satisfactory ;  or 
he  must  frankly  admit  that  his  objections  are  based  upon 
something  extra-literary,  and  that  therefore,  in  strictness^  be 
has  no  literary  judgment  to  give. 

Now  Thackeray  does  not  do  this.  He  was  not.  perhaps, 
very  good  at  giving  reasons  at  all:  and  be  was  epecially 
affected  by  that  confusion  of  literary  and  extra-literary  consider- 
ations from  which  all  times  suller,  but  from  which  his  own 
time  and  party — the  moderate  Liberals  of  the  mid- nineteenth 
century  in  England — sufl'ered  more  than  any  time  or  paity 
known  to  us.  Practically  we  have  his  confession,  in  the  famous 
and  draukaiically  paradoxical  sentence  on  Swift,  that,  though 


ffu  one 
eriticai 

Vf«akn€M 


'  Since  tbe  text  wa»  writteu,  a  full 
OoUection  of  his  literary  crIttciBni,  with 


many  aiicpccdota,  has  appeared  in  Mean 

MActnilUn'fi  new  edition. 
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he  is  the  greatest  of  the  Humourist  company, "  T  say  we  should 
hoot  him."  The  literary  critic  who  has  "got  salvation  "  knows 
that  he  must  never  do  this  —  that  whatever  his  dislike  for 
the  man  —  Milton,  Kacine,  Swift,  Pope,  Eousseau^  Byron, 
Wordsworth  (I  purposely  mix  up  dislikes  which  are  with 
those  which  are  not  mine) — he  must  not  allow  them  to  colour 
his  judgment  of  the  writer.  Gulliver  may  be  a  terrible, 
humiliating,  heart-crushing  indictment,  but  nothing  can  prevent 
it  from  being  a  glorious  hook:  and  so  on.  Now  Thackeray,  by 
virtue  of  that  quality  of  his,  different  sides  of  which  have 
been — with  equal  lack  of  wisdom  perhaps — labelled  "cyni- 
cism "  and  "  sentimentality,"  was  wont  to  be  very  "  peccant 
in  this  kind,"  and  it,  with  some,  though  less,  purely  political 
or  religious  prejudice,  and  a  little  caprice,  undoubtedly  flawed 
his  criticism. 

When,  however,  these  outside  disturbers  kept  quiet,  as  they 
very  often  did,  Thackeray's  criticism  is  astonishingly  catholic 

and  eac'     and  sound,  and  sometimes  he  was  able  to  turn  the 

edlatce.  disturbers  themselves  out.  He  hafl  a  most  unhappy 
and  Philistine  dislike  of  the  High  Church  movement:  yet  the 
passage  in  Pendennis  on  The  Christian  Year  is  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  sympathetic  notice.  The  well-known  iociis  in  The  New- 
comeSt  as  to  the  Colonel's  horror  at  the  new  literary  gods,  shows 
how  sound  Thackeray's  own  faith  in  them  was ;  yet  he,  least 
of  all  men,  could  be  accused  of  forsaking  the  old.  He  had  that 
generous  appreciation  of  his  own  fellow-craftsmen  by  which 
novelists  have  been  honourably  distinguished  from  poets: 
though  not  all  poets  have  been  jealous,  and  though,  from 
Kichardson  downwards,  there  have  been  very  jealous  novelists. 
If  there  were  more  criticism  like  the  famous  passage  on  Dumas 
in  the  RoundahoiUs^  like  great  part  of  the  solid  English 
Jlumourista,  like  much  elsewhere,  our  poor  Goddess  would 
not  be  liable  to  have  her  comeliness  confounded  with  the 
ugliness  of  her  personators,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  And  his 
is  no  promiscuous  and  uudiscriminating  generosity.  He  can 
••  like  nicely,"  and  does. 

Still,  though  he  has  sometimes  escaped  the  disadvantages  of 
his  temperament,  he  has  often  succumbed  to  those  of  his  time ; 
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aud  what  those  disadvantages  were  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  by  an  instance  to  which  we  may  now  turn. 

When,  in  writing  a  little  book  upon  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,^  the    , 
present  writer  spoke  severely  of  the  state  of  English  criticifl^H 
Blackwood   l^^ween  1830  and  1860,  some  protests  were  made,  W^^ 
in  1849,  OH  though  the  stricture  were  an  instance  of  that  "  uu- 
Tennifon.     f^imess  to  the   last  generation"  which  has   been 
frequently  noticed,  and  invariably  deprecated  and  condemn 
here.     I  gave,  ou  that  occasion,  some  illustrative  instances 
I  may  here  add  another  and  very  remarkable  one,  which 
iiad  not  at  that  time  studied.     In  April  1849  there  appea 
in  Blackwood's  Magazinv  an  article  of  some  length  ou  Tenuyso 
work,  which  at  the  time  consisted  of  the  revised  and  consoli 
dated  Poems  of  1842  (still  further  castigated  in  the  one- volume 
form,  so  familiar  to  the  youth  of  my  generation),  and  of  Ti 
Princess*     This  article  ^  is  not  in  the  least  uncivil — "  Maga' 
had  now  outgrown  her  hoydenish  ways:  but  we  do  not  find  the 
uiaturer,  yet  hardly  less  attractive,  graces  of  the  trentaiiu.     The 
writer  proclaims  himself  blind  and  deaf  at  every  moment. 
misses — he  positively  blasphemes — the  beauty  of  many  thi 
that  Wilson  had  frankly  welcomed.     He  selects  for  praise  such 
second-  or  third-rate  matter  as  TIw  Talking  OaL     Clarihel,  not 
Tennyson's  greatest   thing,  but  the  very  Tennyson  in  germ, 
"leaves  as  little  impression  on  the  living  ear  as  it  would  on 
the  sleeper  beneath"    The  exquisite  Ode  to  Mcviory,  with  all 
its  dreamy  loveliness,  is  "an  utter  failure  throughout/'  it  is  a 
"mist"  "coloured   by  no  ray  of  beauty."     But  the  critic 
made  most  unhappy  by  the  song  "A  spirit  haunts  the  I 
year's  bowers."     It  is  "an  odious  piece  of  pedantry."     Its  a 
niirable  harmony,  at  once  as  delightful  and  as  true   to  true 
Englisli  prosody  as  verse  can  be,  extracts  from  him  the  remark, 
'*  What  metre,   Greek  or  Konian,  Itussian  or  Chinese,  it  was 
intended   to  imitate,  we  have  no  care   to  inquire :    the  man 
was  writing  English,  and  had  no  justifiable  pretence  for  tortur- 


J.  he 


B  A 


*  Edinburgh,  ISdft,  p.  50. 
**  Ibitl.,  note,  p.  10. 

*  It  in  all  the  more  reinarkiible  that 
tUe  writer  i\*m  "not  the  first  comer." 
He  was,  I  believe,  Williaiu  Smith,  the 


author  of  Thomdafe  mnrl  other  boob 
much  prized  by  good  judges,  »  miua  u' 
great  taleuta,  wide  readiug,  and  »d*, 
mirable  character. 
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ing  our  ears  with  verse  like  this."  The  Lady  of  Shalott  is 
"  intolerable,"  "  odious,"  "  irritating,"  "  an  annoyance,"  "  a 
caprice":  anybody  who  likes  it  "must  be  far  gone  in  dilettante- 
ism."  Refrains  are  "  melancholy  iterations."  With  a  rather 
pleasing  frankness  the  critic  half  confesses  that  he  knows  he 
ought  to  like  the  Marianas,  but  wliolly  declares  that  he  does 
not.  He  likes  the  Lotos-Eaters,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been 
congenitally  deprived  of  all  the  seven  senses  of  Poetry ;  but  he 
cannot  even  form  an  idea  what  "the  horse  with  wings  kept 
down  by  its  heavy  rider  "  means  iu  the  Visimi  of  Sin,  and  he 
cannot  away  with  the  PaUif^c  and  the  Ih'eaw,  now  purged,  let 
it  be  remembered,  of  their  "balloons"  and  Groves-of-Blarney 
stanzas,  and  in  their  perfect  beauty.  "  Giving  himself  away " 
in  the  fatal  fashion  of  such  censors,  he  does  not  merely  in  effect 
pronounce  them  both  with  rare  exceptions  "bad  and  unread- 
able," but  selects  the  magnidcent  line — 

**  Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone  " — 

for  special  ridicule.  "To  hear  one's  own  voice  throbbing 
through  the  ribbed  stoiie  is  a  startling  novelty  in  acoustica," 
wliich  simply  shows,  not  merely  that  he  had  never  heard  his 
own  or  any  other  voice  singing  under  a  vaulted  roof,  but  that 
he  had  not  the  mite  of  imagination  necessary  for  conceiving 
the  effect.  With  lite  Princess,  as  less  pure  poetry — good  as 
it  is — he  is  less  unhappy;  but  he  is  not  at  all  comfortable 
there. 

To  do  our  critic  justice,  however,  though  it  makes  his  case 
a  still  more  leading  one,  he  is  not  one  of  the  too  common 
carpers  who  string  a  reasonless  "I  don't  like  this"  to  a  tell- 
tale "I  can't  understand  that."  until  they  can  twist  a  ball  (not 
of  cowslips)  to  fling  at  a  poet  He  has.  or  thinks  he  has,  a 
theory :  and  in  some  respects  his  theory  is  not  a  bad  one, 
admits  that  "  the  subtle  play  of  imagination  "  may  be  "  the 
most  poetical  part  of  a  poem,"  that  it  may  *' constitute  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  poetry  and  prose,"  which  is  good  enough.  But  he 
thinks  you  may  have  too  much  of  this  good  thing,  that  it  may 
be  "too  much  divorced  from  those  sources  of  interest  which 
attect  all  mankind";  and  he  thinks,  further,  that  this  divorce 
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has  taken  place,  not  merely  iu  Tennyson,  but  in  Keats  said  in 
Shelley.  Yet,  again,  as  has  been  indeed  already  made  evident. 
he  has  not  in  the  least  learnt  the  secret  of  that  prosodic 
freedom,  slowly  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent  of 
early  Middle  Englisli  writers,  and  Chaucer,  and  the  Balladist 
and  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Coleridge,  wlu< 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have  perfected.  And 
he  detests  the  new  poetic  diction,  aiming  at  the  utmost  reach  of 
visual  as  well  as  musical  appeal,  which  came  with  this  freedom. 
His  recoil  from  the  "jingling  rhythm"  throws  him  with  a 
shudder  against  the  "  resplendent  gibberish."  In  other  words, 
he  is  not  at  focus :  he  is  outside.  He  can  neither  see  nor  hear^^ 
and  therefore  he  cannot  judge.  ^H 

But  others'  eyes  and  ears  were  opening,  though  slowly,  and 
with  indistinct  results,  at  first 

I  hardly  know  a  book  more  interesting  to  the  real  student 
of  real  criticism  than  George  Brimley's  Essays}     That  it  gives 

OeoTfje       ^*s,  with  Matthew  Arnold's  earliest  work,  the  first 

Brimlty,  courses  of  the  new  temple  of  English  Criticism  is 
something,  but  its  intrinsic  attraction  is  its  chief.  The  writer 
was  apparently  able  to  devote  his  short  but  not  unhappy  life, 
without  let  or  hindrance  other  than  that  of  feeble  health,  to 
literature ;  he  was  unhampered  by  any  distracting  desire  to 
create  j  he  could  judge  and  enjoy  with  that  almost  uncanny 
calmness  which  often  results,  in  happy  dispositions,  from  the 
beneficent  effect  of  the  nuil  phi/siqtu,  freed  from  the  aggravation 
of  the  mal  moral.-  He  has  idols ;  but  he  breaks  away  from 
them,  if  he  does  not  quite  break  them.  He  puts  no  others 
ill  their  places,  as  Arnold  did  too  often:  and,  like  Dryden 
(though  they  had  no  other  point  of  resemblance  than  in  both 
being  admirable  critics,  and  both  members  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge),  he  never  goes  wrong  without  coming  right,  wil 
a  force  and  vehemence  of  leap  only  intensified  by  his  recoil. 
In  his  beet  work,  what  should  be  the  famous,  and  is,  to  those 


'  My  copy  w  the  2inl  e<l.  Mr  W.  G. 
Clark's  preface  to  the  1st  in  d&le<\  "  Ap. 
1858,"  mther  le«a  than  a  year  after 
Brimley's  death. 

"  Cf.  Chesterfield's  proftnind  remark 


to  Ntoie.  de  MAUcunseil,  on  ChrUtmu 
Day  1765  :  II  nu  tetnhlf  tfut  U  mal 
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who  know  it,  the  delightful,  Essay  on  Tennyson,  we  have  a 
thing  profitable  at  once  for  example,  for  reproof,  and  for  in- 
struction, as  few  critical  things  are. 

We  find  him  at  the  opening  a  little  joined  to  one  idol,  that 
apparently  respectable,  but  infinitely  false,  god,  the  belief  that 
the  poet  must  somehow  or  other  deal  with  modern  life*  Even 
from  this  point  of  view  he  will  not  give  up  Tennyson,  but  he 
apologises  for  him,  and  he  colours  nearly  all  his  remarks  on 
at  least  the  early  Foems  by  the  apologies.  He  cannot  shake 
himself  quite  free.  He  sees  the  beauty  of  Clarlhel:  but  he 
will  not  allow  its  beauty  to  be  its  sole  duty.  It  "is  not  quite 
certain  what  the  precise  feeling  of  it  is,"  and  "  no  poem  ought 
to  admit  of  such  a  doubt."  No  music  of  verse,  no  pictorial 
power,  "  will  enable  a  reader  to  care  for  such  '  creatures  of  the 
fancy ' "  as  Margaret  or  Eleanore,  aa  the  Sea  Fairies,  and  many 
others.  '' Jf  expression  were  the  highest  aim 
of     poetry,"    Mariana    would     be     consummate : 

but: ■    ^Ir  Tennyson  "  moved  in  the  centre  of 

the  most  distinguished  young  men  of  the  University,"  "yet  his 
poems  present  faint  evidences  of  this/'  strange  to  say  !  The 
Miller's  Daughter,  and  The  Gardener's  Daughler,  and  The  May 
Queen  are  dwelt  on  at  great  length,  and  with  an  evident  feel* 
ing  that  here  is  something  you  can  recommend  to  a  practi- 
cal friend  who  cannot  embrace  day-dreams.  Mariana  in  the 
South  should  "connect  itself  more  clearly  with  a  person 
brought  before  the  mind  " — witli  a  certificate  of  birth,  let  us 
say,  and  something  about  her  parentage,  and  the  bad  man 
who  left  her,  and  the  price  of  beans  and  garlic  in  the  next 
village.  The  Ladi/  of  S/uilott  "  eliminates  all  human  interest." 
Fatima,  justly  admired,  "has  neither  beginning,  middle,  or 
end."  The  Falacc  of  Art  has  "no  adequate  dramatic  presen- 
tation of  the  mode  in  which  the  great  law  of  humanity  works 
out  its  processes  in  the  soul."  [So  lyric  poets,  we  understand, 
not  entitled  to  speak  lyrically :  but  must  write  drama !] 
id,  greatest  shock   of   all,   The   Dream   of  Fair    Women  is 


K»>*uy  on 
Tennfftotu 
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not  so  much  as  mentioned.  When  Brimley  wrote  it  had 
long  shaken  off  its  earlier  crudities,  —  had  attained  its  fiua^ 
symmetry.  It  was  there,  entire  and  perfect,  from  the  exquisifl| 
opening,  through  the  matchless  blended  shiftings  of  life  and 
literature,  woven  into  one  passionate  whole,  to  those  last  two 
stanzas  which  give  the  motto  of  Life  itself  from  youth  to  ag^ 
the  rais<m  (Titrc  of  Heaven,  the  undying  sting  of  Hell, 
secret  of  the  peace  that  grows  on  the  soul  through  Purgator^ 
And  the  critic  says  nothing  about  it ! 

Yet  he  has  justified   his  instinct — if  not  quite  hia  cleared 
vision — from   the   HrsL      Of   Claribel  itself,  of   the   Mariam 
of    The   Lotos- Fa te^rs,  of  the   Palace,  he   has   given   analyl 
appreciations  so  enthusiastic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  jus 
so  solidly  thought,  and   so  delicately  phrased,  that  there  ia 
V    nothing  like  them  in  Mr  Arnold  (who  was  rather  grudging  of 
such  things),  and  nothing  superior  to  them  anywhere. 

There  is  a  priceless  wavering,  a  soul-saving  "  suppose  it  w< 
true?"  in  that  '*If"  (most  virtuous  of  its  kind  1), — '*  1/ 
pression  were  the  highest  aim  of  poetry,"  nor  do  I  think  it 
fanciful  to  see  in  the  blasphemy  about  music  and  painting  not 
saving  "creatures  of  the  fancy,"  a  vain  protest  aj^aiiist  the  con- 
viction that  they  do.     Where  he  can  get  his  prejudice  and  his 
judgment  to  run  in  couples — as  in  regard  to  Zocksley  Bail — 
the  car  sweeps  triumphantly  from  start  to  finish,  out  of  all 
danger  from  the  turning  pillar.      When   he   comes  to  Maud 
(which  the  folk  who  had  the  prejudice,  but  not  the  judgment, 
were  blaspheming  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  wrote),  b^H 
turns  on  them  with  a  vehemence  almost  inconsistent — but  wi^^^ 
the  blessed  inconsistency  which  is  permissible — and  lays  it     „ 
down  plump  and  plain,  that  "it  is  well  not  to  be  frightene^H 
out  of  the  enjoyment  of  fine  poetry    ...    by  such  epithet^^ 
as  morbid,  hysterical,  spasmodic."     Moat  true,  and  it  would  be 
still  better  to  add  "  beginning,"  "middle,"  "end,"  ''not  human/' 
the  neglect  of  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  young     . 
nien  of   the  university,  the  absence  of  dramatic  presentation,     I 
and  the  rest  of  them,  to  the  herd  of  bogies  that  should  first  be 
left  to  animate  swine,  and  then  be  driven  into  the  deep.     Once, 
indeed,  afterwards   he   half   relapses,  observing  that   there 
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"incongruity"  in  The  Princess.  But  his  nerves  have  grown 
firmer  from  his  long  bath  of  pure  poetry,  and  he  agrees  to  make 
the  best  of  it 

This  "Tennyson"  essay  is  one  of  a  hundred  pages,  though 
not  very  large  ones :  but  the  only  other  piece  of  length  which 
Hi*  other  has  been  preserved,  a  paper  on  "Wordsworth"  not 
"*'■*•  much  shorter  than  the  "  Tennyson,"  is,  as  was  per- 
haps natural,  seeing  that  it  was  published  immediately  after 
the  poet's  death,  mainly  biographical^  and  so  uninteresting: 
while  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume  are  short  reviews. 
The  "  Wordsworth "  starts,  however,  with  reasoned  estimates 
of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Shelley,  as  foils  to  Wordsworth:  and 
to  these,  remembering  their  time,^  the  very  middle  of  the 
century,  we  turn  with  interest.  The  "  Byron  "  and  the  "  Scott " 
reward  us  but  moderately :  they  are  in  the  main  "  what  he 
ought  to  have  said/' — competent,  well-balanced,  true  enough  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  showing  no  very  individual  grip.  The 
Shelley,  a  better  test,  is  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  result.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Brimley  sympathised  neither  with  Shelley's 
religious  views,  nor  with  his  politics,  nor  with  his  morals.  He 
may  be  thought  to  be  even  positively  unjust  in  saying  that 
Shelley's  "mind  was  ill-trained,  and  not  well  furnished  with 
facts,"  for  iiUdlectuallij  few  ]>oets  have  been  better  off'  in  this 
respect.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  says,  "  with  one  exception 
a  more  glorious  poet  has  not  been  given  to  the  English  nation/' 
which  once  more  shows  how  very  much  sounder  he  was  on 
the  subject  of  poetry  than  Arnold,  and  how  little  beginnings, 
and  middles,  and  ends,  with  all  their  trumpery,  really  mattered 
to  him.  Among  the  shorter  pieces,  the  attempts  at  abstract, 
or  partly  abstract,  treatment  in  "  Poetry  and  Criticism "  and 
"  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  (only  part  of  which  latter  is  actually 
devoted  to  its  amiable  but  rather  wool-gathering  title-subject) 
are  not  conspicuously  successful ;  they  are,  in  fact,  trial-essays^ 
by  a  comparative  novice,  in  an  art  the  secrets  of  which  had 
been  almost  lost  for  nearly  a  generation.  But  the  attempt  in 
"  Poetry  and  Criticism  "  to  gather  up,  squeeze  out,  and  give 
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form  to  the  Coleridgean  vaguenesses  (for  that  is  very  much 
what  it  conies  to),  has  promise  and  germ.  As  for  the  smaller 
reviews,  Mr  Brimley  had  the  good  fortune  to  deal  as  a  reviewer 
with  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  as  well  as  Bulwer  and 
Kingsley,  not  to  mention  such  different  subjects  as  the  Norta 
Amltrmianm  and  the  Philosophic  Positive:  and  the  merit  of 
coming  out,  with  hardly  a  stain  upon  his  character,  from  any 
one  of  these  (iu  some  cases  very  high)  trials.  We  may  think 
that  he  does  not  always  go  fully  right ;  but  he  never  goes 
utterly  wrong.  And  when  we  think  what  sorrowful  chances 
have  awaited  the  collision  of  great  books  at  their  first  appear 
ance  even  with  by  no  means  little  critics,  the  praise 
small 

Yet  a  sufficient  study  of  the  "  Tennyson  "  essay  should 
quite  prepared  the  expert  reader  for  these  minor  successes. 
ff-  '  '  '  Brimley,  as  we  have  said,  was  only  partially  favoured 
ofu/  cAftmo-  by  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  even  putting 
UigkaX  im-  health  out  of  the  question.  He  was  heavily  handi- 
capped in  that  respect :  and  he  had  no  time  to  work 
out  his  critical  deliverance  fully,  and  to  justify  it  by  abundant 
critical  performance.  But  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  : 
and  it  throws  out  the  llower  of  the  matter  in  that  refusal  to 
be  "  frightened  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  fine  poetry  by  epithets." 
When  a  man  has  once  sliowri  himself  misu^  rontnnnere  vana 
in  this  way,  when  he  has  the  initial  taste  which  Brimley  every- 
where shows,  and  the  institution  of  learning  which  he  did  not 
lack,  it  will  go  hnrd  but  he  is  a  good  critic  in  posse,  already, 
and  harder  if  he  is  not  a  good  one  iu  such  actuality  as  is 
allowed  him.     And  this  was  well  seen  of  George  Brimley. 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties,  late  but  heavy,  of  an  attempt  to 
take  a  kingdom  (even  oue  not  of  Heaven)  by  storm  for  the 
"Oyiuatui  first  time,  that  you  have  to  "refuse"  or  "mask'* 
f.7o«fl^A««."  not  a  few  of  its  apparently  strong  places — and  if 
their  strength  be  more  than  apparent,  the  adventurer  will  not 
be  couqueron  There  are  in  English,  as  in  other  nineteenth- 
century  literatures,  many  persons  who  addressed  themselves 
more  or  less  seriously  to  criticism,  who  obtained  more  or  less 
name  as  critics,  with  whose  works  every  well-read  person  is 
more  or  less  acquainted,  yet  who  must  be  so  refused  or  masked 
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at  the  writer's  peril  of  the  reader's  disappointment  or  dis- 
approval. Many  of  them  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  the  early 
and  middle  nineteenth-century  reviews;  from  eome  of  them, 
DO  doubt,  some  institution  in  criticism  has  been  received  hj 
readers  of  all  the  three  j^enerations  which  have  passed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  earliest  It  mny  seeiii  intolerable  outre- 
MUman  cuidance  to  put  Milman  and  Croker  and  Hayward, 
Crokei.,  Sydney  Smith  and  Senior  and  Helps,  with  others 
Hayward.  ^^^  ^^^^  named,  as  it  were  "  in  the  fonrpenny  box  " 
of  our  stall.  Yet  it  is  unavoidable,  and  the  stall-keeper  must 
dare  it,  not  merely — not  even  mainly — because  he  has  no  room 
to  give  them  better  display.  Milman  was  at  least  thoui;ht 
by  Byron  a  formidable  enough  critic  to  have  the  apocryphal 
crime  of  "killing  John  Keats'*  assigned  to  him  by  hypothesis: 
and  his  merits  (not  of  the  bravo  kind)  are  no  doubt  much 
greater  than  the  bad  critica  who,  after  Macaulay,  depreciate 
liis  style,  and  the  maladroit  eulogists  of  his  free  thought,  who 
would  make  him  a  sort  of  nineteenth-century  Conyers  Middleton, 
appear  to  tliink.  But  he  haa  uo  critical  credential,  known  to 
the  present  writer,  that  would  give  him  substantive  place 
here.^  Croker  was  neither  such  a  bad  man  nor  such  a  bad 
writer  as  Macaulay  would  have  had  him  to  be:  hut  he  was 
almost  as  much  more  of  a  bravo  than  Milman  as  he  was 
less  of  a  scholar.  Senior,  before  he  became  a  glorified  earwig, 
or,  if  this  seem  disrespectful,  the  father  of  all  such  as  interview. 
was  a  sound,  if  not  very  gifted,  reviewer,  but  little  more  :  Hay- 

^  .  ward,  a  much  cleverer  and,  above  all,  much  more 

Sjfdiuy 

Smithy       worldly  wise  Isaac  Disraeli^  who  made  tlio  most  of 

Smior^       being  "  in  society "  (see  Thackeray),  talked   better 

than  he  wrote,  but  still  wrote  well,  especially  by 

the  aid  of  I'esprit  dcs  auiras.      Of  Sydney  Smith   earlier,  and 

Sir    Arthur    Helps    later,    the    fairest    thing    to    say    in    our 

present  context  is.  that  neither  held  himself  out  as  a  literary 

critic  at  all.     Sydney  could  give  admirable  accounts  of  books: 

but  he  nowhere  shows,  or  pretends  to,  the  slightest  sense  of 

literature.     Helps,  starting^  a  discussion  on  Fiction, — the  very 

most  interesting  and  most  promising  of  all  literary  subjects 


'  He  will  reappcAr  in  the  Ap[>eodix 
devoted  to  holden*  of  the  Oxford  CImir 
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for  a  man  of  his  time — a  subject  which  was  just  equipped  wiih 
material  enough  at  hand,  and  not  yet  too  much,  neither  novel 
to  the  point  of  danger  nor  stale  to  the  point  of  desperation, — 
"  keeps  to  the  obvious,"  as  one  of  his  own  characters  acknow- 
ledgos,  in  a  fashion  almost  excusing  the  intrinsically  silly 
reaction  from  obviousness,  which  distinguished  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century,  and  is  now  getting  obviously  stale  itself.  The 
influence  of  works  of  fiction  is  unbounded.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough took  his  history  from  Shakespeare.  Pictiou  is  good 
as  creating  sympathy.  It  is  bad  as  leading  us  into  dreamland. 
Eeal  life  is  more  real  than  fiction.  Writers  of  fiction  havtj 
great  responsibility.  In  shorter  formula,  *'  We  love  our  Novel 
with  an  N  because  it  is  Nice ;  we  hate  it  because  it  is  some- 
times Naughty;  we  take  it  to  the  Osteria^  of  the  Obvious,  and 
treat  it  with  an  Olio  of  Obligingness  and  Objurgation-"  But 
Helps,  in  this  very  passage,  tells  us  that  he  prefers  life  to 
literature,  and  no  one  can  be  a  good  critic  who,  tcJun.  kt 
criticises^  does  that:  though  he  may  be  a  very  bad  one,  and 
yet  make  the  other  preference. 

We  must  still  extend  this  numcms  a  little  in  order  to  do 
that  justice — unjust  at  the  best — which  is  possible  here,  and 
Elwin  which  is  yet  not  quite  so  futile  and  inadequate  as 
Lajiauiter,  some  Still  more  unjust  judgments  would  have  ii. 
o^nat/,  Yqt;  the  object  of  this  History  is  to  revive  and 
keep  before  tlie  eye  of  the  reader  the  names,  the  critical  posi- 
tion, and,  if  only  by  touches,  the  critical  personality,  of  as 
many  of  those  who  have  done  good  service  to  criticism  in  the 
past  as  may  be  possible.  A  little  less  wilfulness  and  exclusive- 
ness  of  personal  taste,  or  rather  less  opportunity  of  indulging 
it,  would  probably  have  made  of  Whitwell  Elwin — who  sur- 
vived till  the  earlier  portion  of  this  book  was  published,  but 
did  his  critical  work  long  ago  —  a  really  great  critic.  Even 
as  it  is,  his  Remains^  contain  some  of  the  best  critical  essays, 
not  absolutely  supreme,  to  be  found  among  the  enormous 
stores  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  on  the  most  En*jlUk 
Englishmen  of  letters  during  the  eighteenth,  such  as  Fielding 
and  Johnson.     A  short  life,  avocations  of  business,  and  perhaps 

'  1  hftve  sHpjjed  from  N  to  0  :  but  "  London,  1902. 

it  i*  onl^  next  door. 
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the  absence  of  the  pressure  of  profeasional  literary  occupation, 
prevented  the  work  of  Henry  Lancaster*  from  being  much 
more  than  a  specimen :  but  his  famous  essay  on  Thackeray 
showed  (and  not  alone)  what  he  could  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  not  always  mischievous,  though  too  often  galling,  yoke  of 
the  profession  was  not  wanting  to  James  Hanuay.  His  literary 
work  was  directed  into  too  many  paths,  some  of  them  too  much 
strewn  with  the  thorns  and  beset  with  the  briars  of  journalism. 
But  there  are  very  few  books  of  the  kind  which  unite  a  certain 
"popularity"  in  no  invidious  sense,  and  an  adaptation  for  the 
general  reader,  with  sound  and  keen  criticism,  as  does  his  far 
too  little  known  Course  of  Unglish  Literature  ;  ^  while  many  of 
his  scattered  and  all  but  lost  essays  show  admirable  insight. 

To  one  remarkable  critic,  however,  who,  though  a  younger 
man  than  Mr  Arnold,  is  on  the  whole  of  a  Pra.*- Arnold ian  type, 
and  to  whom  justice,  I  think,  has  not  usually  been 
done,  a  little  larger  space  must  be  given,  I  must 
admit  that,  having  been  disgusted  at  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  TVttf  Gai/  Scierice^  by  what  I  then  thought  its  extremely 
silly,  and  now  think  its  by  no  means  judicious,  title,  I  never 
read  it  until  quite  recently,  and  then  found  (of  course)  that 
Mr  Dallas  had  said  several  of  my  things  before  me,  though 
usually  with  a  diiference.*  But  I  have  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  say  Pereat:  on  the  contrary,  I  should  like  to  revive 
him.  Fourteen  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  his  principal 
book,  as  a  young  man  fresli  from  the  influence  of  the  Hamil- 
tonian  philosophy,  and  also,  I  think,  imbued  with  not  a  little 
of  Ruskiuism,  he  had  written  a  volume  of  Forties,^  which, 
though  it  does  not  come  to  very  much,  is  a  remark- 
able book,  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  if  we  consider 
its  date — a  year  before  Mr  Arnold's  Preface,  and  when  Brimley 


Tht,  Poetic«. 


*  StwtyM  ami  BeficivM,  Loudou,  1876. 
The  other  pftpers — on  M*CAulAy,  Cat- 
Ijle,  UuaIuh,  Oeorge  Eliot — are  good, 

rbut  not  BO  gotid,  aad  nhuw  timt  diflj* 
culty  oi  the  mid  -  century  critic  in 
"  vtickiog  to  literature"  which  14  the 
theme  of  ihih  cbftpter. 

^  London,  1866. 

»  LoodoD,  1866. 

*  That  which  amuaed  me  mott  ia  the 


Giuployment,  with  the  difference,  uf 
the  c&t-glrl  aiinilo  (r.  n/p.,  it  560), 
I  am  saro  I  did  uut  take  it  from  him  ; 
and  if  we  Itoth  took  it  from  nomel>ody 
else  (to  adopt  the  cutofortable  prin- 
ciples uf  Miaa  Tereaa  M'Wliirter  at  tlie 
conclucion  of  A  Lef^nd  0/  the  Jihine)t 
I  do  not  know  who  tlio  somebody  elaa 
waa, 

•  London.  1852. 
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aad  others  were  only  waking  up  by  tits,  and  starts,  and  relapses, 
to  the  necessity  of  a  new  criticisto.  Not  that  Dallas  is  on  the 
right  track  :  but  he  is  on  a  track  very  different  from  that  of 
most  English  critics  since  Coleridge.  He  revives,  in  an  odd  way, 
— odd,  at  least,  till  we  remember  the  Philistinism  of  the  First 
Exhibition  period, — the  Apologetic  for  Poetry;  I»e  establishes, 
rather  in  the  old  scholastic  manner,  the  distinction  between 
Poetry  the  principle  and  Poesy  the  embodiment:  he  talks  about 
the  "  Law  of  Activity."  the  "  Law  of  Harmony,"  and  the  like. 

There  is,  for  the  time,  not  a  little  promise  in  this :  and  there 
is  much  more,  as  well  as  some,  if  not  quite  enough,  perform- 
The  Gfty  ance,  in  the  later  book.  The  Gay  Science  (an  adapta- 
Sciencc.  tjon,  of  course,  of  the  Provenijal  name  for  Poetry 
itself)  was  originally  intended  to  be  in  four  volumes :  but  the 
reception  of  the  two  first  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  the 
author — who  had  by  this  time  engaged  in  journalism,  and 
become  a  regular  writer  for  The  Times — to  finish  it.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  D.  N.  B.,  that  the 
cause  of  its  ill-success  was  its  "  abstruseness  " :  for  really  there 
is  nothing  difficult  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  should 
say,  rather  loo  much  in  the  style  of  the  leading  article — facile, 
but  a  little  "woolly,"  Its  faults  seem  to  lie  partly  in  this, 
but  more  in  the  two  facts  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  author 
"  embraces  more  than  he  can  grasp  " ;  aud  that,  in  the  second, 
he  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  revival  of  criticism,  though 
he  had  in  a  manner  anticipated  it.  He  knows  a  good  deal ; 
and  he  nut  only  sees  the  necessity  of  comparative  criticism, 
but  has  a  very  shrewd  notion  of  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  the  false  Comparisons.  Acuteness  in  perception 
and  neatness  in  phrase  appear  pretty  constantly :  and  he  cer- 
tainly makes  ffood  preparation  for  steering  himself  right,  by 
deciding  that  Keaaissauce  criticism  is  too  verbal  (he  eN'idently 
did  not  know  the  whole  of  it,  but  is  right  so  far);  German  too 
idealist;  Modern  generally  too  much  lacking  in  system.  Yet, 
when  he  cornea  to  make  his  own  start,  lie  "  but  yaws  neither." 
He  is  uncomfortable  with  Mr  Arnold  (who,  by  this  time,  had 
published  not  merely  the  Pre/ace  but  the  Essays  in  CriCicism), 
and  finds  fault  with  him,  more  often  wrongly  than  right] 
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Especially  he  shows  himself  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
Sainte-Beuve,  whom  he,  like  some  later  persons,  hardly  thinks 
a  critic  at  aU.*  He  gets  boldly  into  the  *" p^^cko\ogica\  coach," 
niid  books  himself,  as  resolutely  as  any  German,  for  the  City 
of  Abstraction.  "The  theory  of  imitation,"  we  are  told,  "is 
now  utterly  exploded" — a  remarkable  instance  of  saying  nearly 
the  right  thing  in  quite  the  wrong  way.  We  travel  arm-in- 
arm  with  "Imagination"  and  "The  Hidden  Soul"  (which 
seems  to  be  something  like  Unconscious  Cerebration);  we  hear 
even  more  than  from  Mr  Arnold  about  the  "  Play  of  Thought"; 
we  have  chapters  on  cliapters  about  Pleasure — not  the  specially 
poetic  pleasure,  but  pleasure  in  general.  In  short,  we  are  here 
in  the  presence,  not  so  much  of  what  we  have  called  "meta- 
iCtitic"  as  of  something  that  might  almost  better  be  called 
••procritic" — altogether  in  the  vestibule  of  critical  inquiries 
proper.  Of  course  it  is  fair  to  remember  the  two  unwritten 
or  unpublished  volumes.  But  I  venture  very  much  to  doubt, 
from  a  perusal  of  both  his  published  works,  whether  Dallas 
would  have  ever  thoroughly  "  collected  "  his  method,  or  have 
directed  it  to  that  actual  criticism  of  actual  literature,  of  which, 
however  (as  of  most  thingB)^  there  are  fragments  and  essays 
in  his  work  The  disturbing  influences  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  acted  on  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  or  immediate 
seniors  acted  dit!'ereutly  on  him^  but  they  acted :  and  his 
literary  "ideation"  was,  I  think,  too  diffuse  to  make  head 
completely  against  them.  Yet  he  had  real  critical  talent: 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  not  had  more  adequate  recognition. 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  only 
casting  back  among  the  elders,  because  each  of  these  has 
"become  a  name," — to  John  Foster,'*  and  W.  J.  Fox,'  Henry 


'  It  it  ImportADt  to  nottoe  thjit  li«  In 
not  KoitiU,  be  is  tdmpiy  puzelcd.  Tlie 
gre«t  method,  which  Moerget  first  in 
Urydeo,  aiid  whicli  S&iute-Beuve  per- 
fected, of  "  shakiug  together  "  difierent 
■  litermrv  eiAmplea,  is  stiU  dark  to  him 
ill  pn»ctic«,  though,  as  hiw  been  said, 
he  bad  a  glimpse  of  its  Lheory. 
'  Foster's    interett   io    literature — 

I  real,  but  rery  strongly  coloured  and 
VOL.  UI. 


cooditioned  by  hii  iiiurul  and  rellgiouH 
prewcupfttions  —  may  be  easily  ap- 
praiM>d  by  readiug  his  Esaays  on  '*A 
Mau  Writing  his  Own  Memoirs"  and 
'*  The  Epithet  Ronuintic "  id  Boha'ii 
Library. 

•"  Fox  hue  the  credit  of  "dii*cover- 
ing"   Browning,  .but  there  were  per- 
sonal reaaoQii  here.      Much    mure,   of 
course,    were    there    such    in    A.    H. 
2  K 
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Rogers,*  and  the  first  Sir  James  Stephen,  not  even  namiog 
others  of  perhaps  hardly  less  fame.  And  let  us  salute  the  uian 
Othera:  amoug  these  elders  who,  at  first  sight  and  fraiiklj, 
J.  &  MilL  could  pronounce  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  "  except  that 
the  versification  is  less  exquisite  [it  was  much  improved  later], 
entitled  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  Tfu  AnriaU  MaHncr  and 
Christabel,"  who  doubted  whether  "poetic  imagery  ever  con- 
veyed u  more  intense  conception  of  a  place  and  its  inmate 
than  in  Mariaim!'  and  who  justified  his  right  to  pronounce 
on  individual  poems  by  the  two  very  remarkable  articles  on 
"What  is  Poetry  r*  and  "The  Two  Kinds  of  Poetry."  One 
remembers,  with  amused  ruth,  Charles  LamVs  friend  and  his 
"  What  a  pity  that  these  fine  ingenuous  youths  should  grow 
up  to  be  mere  members  of  Parliament?"  as  one  thinks  of 
the  Juvenilia  and  the  Senilia  of  John  Stuart  Mill.- 


Hall&iitV  eHSAy  on  Tennyson — &  mther 
overrnlod  tiling. 

*  H^igera  ia  even  '*  meutiuued  in 
desjMitches" — that  Uj  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

^  8i*e  hitt  Early  Ewmttjn  iu  Bolui's 
reprint.  The  eritkism  of  certttln  rom- 
antic poets  of  the  raiil  ceutui^*  would 
uutke  an  iutereatin^  excursus  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  indicutetl  na  (If  it 
were  i>0H«ib)e)  fit  to  Ije  included  iu  a 
fourth  volume  of  this  work.  Horub'K 
AVrf;  iyftirit  of  t/ic  Ayf  (1845),  thou^h 
exhibiting  n\\  the  Hiu^ubir  iuw1e([uacie«, 
inequfditieM,  aufl  iiioriffinumvui  of  the 
author  of  Orion,  doea  not  entirely  de- 
»ervQ  the  «C'verc  contrast  wliich  Thack- 
eray iltew  between  it  aud  llm  uinpnul 
u^  ^ven  by  HazUtt.  Mii*  Hrowinug. 
who  t-ook  Bome  pirt  in  thiet,  hiu*  left 
a  MubHtAntive  critic-il  contribution  in 
The  Orrrk  Vhri»tutn  PorU  ami  the 
£nf/fish  PQtU.  in  whicli  a^ain  the  weak- 
neaMs  of  the  writer  in  poetn'  are  in- 
terestingly oompenjHiteil  l^y  weakneMea 
in  criticittm,  but  iu  which  a^.-iiu  ahio, 
and    much    more,    "  the    critic  whom 


e\'ery  jjoet  muat  [or  chouMl  contfufl  " 
flonietimen  natiertfi  liiniself  not  unaue- 
ceasfuUy.  W.  C.  KocicLie,  whove  vene 
is  at  least  intei-evting,  and  tuw  bMD 
thought  Hotuethioh,'  mniie,  ia  critiemUy 
not  negligible.  But  perhajvi  the  tmvt 
intei-estin^  document  which  wuuhl  have 
to  be  ti-eate«l  in  «uoh  an  excursus  ia 
Sydney  DobeUV  ynturr  of  P<Mtry^  de- 
liveretl  aa  a  lecture  (it  muat  have 
been  something  of  a  chuk**  •  |»e»r  for 
the  audience)  at  E'linburgb  in  1$S7. 
Here  the  dutlior,  thuu^^h  not  thomUn- 
utivi,  dirc«Uy  tniveraed  Matthew  Ar> 
noId'A  iloctrine  in  the  great  Preface 
(see  next  chapter),  by  mjuuLniniu^  that 
a  jierfect  \*oem  trift  U  the  ezliibitino 
of  a  perfect  utind.  and,  we  mav  9up> 
poae,  u  le68  perfect  but  still  defen»iU« 
poem  the  exhibition  of  a  leu  perfect 
min<l  —  which  principle,  no  doubt,  ui^ 
iu  any  caae.  the  at^le  pocnible  juj>tifie»- 
tion  of  Ffulun  and  of  Duldtr.  Others 
(e«|ietiAlly  Sir  Uenr}'  Taylorj  might  ba 
addetl,  but  these  wtU  proUkbl/  «uAc«l 
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JIATTHKW  ARXoIJ)  :  ONE  OP  THK  GREATER  CRITICS— HW  I'OSITIoN  DEFINED 
EARLY— THK  'PREFACE'  OF  1853— ANALYHIH  OP  IT,  AND  INTERIM 
bUHUARY  OF  ITS  rtlRT— CONTRAST  WITR  DRYnEN— CHAIR-WORK  AT 
OSPOKIJ,  AND  OUNTHIBDTIONS  TO  PERIODICALM  —  *ON  THANrtLATINO 
HOMER*— **THE  ORANII  8TYLK  ^— DISCCHSION  OF  IT — THK  HTCnY  OP 
CKLTIC  MTERATURE— IT;!;  ASSUMPTIONS— THK  *  KHSAYS '  :  THEIR  CASK 
rOH    CRITICISM — THEIU    EXAMPLES    TRKKEoP — THE     LATEST    \Vi»KK— THE 

iNTRonrcTioy    to   warcAs   *  engush    pokts* — "criticism    op   life" 

— POmO  SUBJECT  OR  poetic  moment— ARNOLD'S  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AVTt  POSITION  AS  A  CRITIC— THK  CAKI-YLIANS — KINiWLEY — FRODl>K — 
MR  RUHKIX— O.  H.  I.EWKH— HIM  'PRINCIPLES  OP  HUCCEKH  IN  LtTEKA- 
TUBE' — HI8  'INNER  LIFE  OF  ARl' — BAOEHOT— R.  H.  HUTTOV — HtB 
EVASIONS  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM— PATKR  ~  HIS  FRANK  HRDONIBM^ 
BIS  "POLYTECHXY"  and  HIS  STYLE — HIS  FORMULATION  OF  THE  N»W 
CWTICAL  ATTITUDE^' THE  RENAISSANCE* — OmECTIONf*  TO  ITS  PROCBBB 
— IMPORTANCE  OP  '  MARIC8  THE  EPICDRKAN' — '  APPRECIATIONS  '  AND 
THE  "guardian"  ESSAYS— UNIVEBSALITV  OP  HIS  METHOU— MR  J.  A. 
BTMOND8  —  THOMSON  ("  B.  V.")— WILLIAM  MINTO—  HIS  BOOKS  ON 
X370L1HB  PROSE  AND  POETRY— H.  D.  TRAIIL — HIS  CRITICAL  STRENGTH 
— ON  STERNE  AND  COLERIDGE — ESSAYS  ON  riCTlON— **  THK  FUTUBE 
OP  HUMOUR"— OTHERS  :  MANSEL,  VENABLES,  STEPHEN,  LORD  HOUOB- 
TON,  PATTISON,  CHURCH.  ETC.  — PATUORE— MK  EDMUND  OURNEY— *THB 
POWER   OF   SOUND* — *TERTIUM    <^CID.' 


Ik  coining  to  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  we  come  again,  but  for  the 
last  time,  to  one  of  our  chiefs  of  the  greater  clans  of  critici-^m. 
Matth<nc  V'iixre  fories  jtosf.  Mr  Arnold ;  let  us  hope  tliat 
Arnold:  vivunt  We  have  heard,  more  or  less  vaguely,  of 
grtaur  ^^^  schools  of  cnticisuj   sHice,  lu  more   countnes 

crUics.  than  one  or  two.  and  au  amiable  enthusiasm   has 

declared    that    the    new   gospels   are   real    gospels,   far   truer 
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and  better  than  any  previously  known.  I  am  not  myself, 
by  any  means,  in  general  agreement  —  I  am  often  in  very 
particular  disagreement — with  Mr  Arnold's  critical  canons, 
and  (less  often)  with  hia  individual  judgments.  But  as  I 
rest  on  my  oars,  and  look  back  over  European  criticism  for 
the  eighty  years  which  have  passed  since  his  birth,  I  cannot 
find  one  critic,  born  since  that  time,  who  can  be  ranked  above 
or  even  with  him  in  general  critical  quality  and  accomplish- 
meut.  And,  extending  the  view  further  over  the  vast  expanse 
down  which  we  have  already  travelled,  though  I  certainly  find 
greater  critics — critics  very  much  greater  in  originality,  great**! 
in  catholicity,  perhaps  greater  in  felicity  of  individual  utt-er- 
ance — 1  yet  find  that  he  ia  of  their  race  and  lineage,  free  of 
their  company,  one  of  them,  not  to  be  scanted  of  any  siziugs 
that  have  been,  by  however  unworthy  a  manciple,  allotted  to 
them  here. 

We  have  seen  that  of  these  greater  critics  some  have,  at 
this  or  that  period  of  their  career^  launched  a  kind  of  manifesto 
or  confession,  of  which  their  other  critical  work  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  application  and  amplificatioD : 
while  others  have  never  done  this,  but  have  biuh 
up  their  critical  temple,  adding  wing  to  wing  and  storey  to 
storey,  not  seldom  even  deserting  or  ruining  the  earlier  con- 
structions. Mr  Arnold,  in  practice  as  in  principle,  belonged 
to  the  first  class,  and  he  launched  his  own  manifesto  about  as 
early  as  any  man  can  be  capable  of  forming  a  critical  judgmetit 
which  is  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  some  one  else's,  or  (a  thioj: 
really  quite  as  unoriginal)  a  flying-m-tlie-face  of  some  one 
else's,  or  a  mere  spurt  and  splash  of  youthful  self-sufficiency. 
Tou  can  be  a  bishop  and  a  critic  at  thirty — not  before  (by 
wise  external  rule)  in  the  former  case ;  hardly  before,  according 
to  laws  of  nature  whicli  man  has  unwisely  omitted  to  codify 
for  himself,  in  the  latter.  Mr  Arnold  was  a  little  over  thirty 
when,  collecting  such  things  as  he  chose  to  collect  out  of  his 
earlier  volumes  of  Poetry,  and  adding  much  to  them,  lie 
published  the  collection  with  a  Preface  in  October  1853.  I 
doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  better,  either  in  sense  or  in  stvlsj 
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and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  'while  8ome  of  the  defects  of  bia 
criticism,  as  it  was  to  be,  appear  quite  clearly  in  the  paper,  all 
the  pith  and  moment  of  that  criticism  appear  iu  germ  and 
principle  likewise. 

In  the  interesting  and  important  "Advertisement"  which, 
eight  months  later,  he  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  thia 
The  Preface  book,  Mr  Arnold  himself  summed  up  the  lessons  of 
or  1853,  tjjg  Preface,,  which  followed  it,  under  two  main  heads, 
— the  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  subject — the  "  great 
action";  and  the  further  insistence  on  study  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  specified  object  of  correcting  the  great  vice  of  our 
modern,  and  especially  En^^lish,  intellect — that  it  "  is  fantastic, 
and  wants  sanity."  He  thus,  to  some  extent,  justified  the 
erection  of  these  into  his  two  first  and  great  commandments — 
the  table-headings,  if  not  the  full  contents,  of  his  creed  and 
law.  But,  for  our  purpose,  we  must  analyse  the  Preface 
itself  rather  more  closely. 

It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
author  to  exclude  Empc^locUs,  not  because  the  subject  was 
"  a  Sicilian  Greek/'  but  from  a  consideration  of  the  situation 
itself.  This  he  condemns  in  a  passage  which  contains  a  very 
great  amount  of  critical  truth,  which  is  quite  admirably  ex- 
pressed, and  which  really  adds  one  to  the  not  extensive  list 
of  critical  axioms  of  the  first  class.  Even  here  one  may 
venture  to  doubt  whether  the  supreme  poet  will  not 
vindicate  his  omnipotence  in  treating  podkatnaite.  But  if 
the  sentence  were  so  qualified  as  to  warn  the  jwet  that 
he  will  hardly  succeed,  it  would  be  absolutely  invulnerable 
or  impregnable. 

But  why,  he  asks,  does  he  dwell  on  this  unimportant  and 
private  matter?     Because  he  wishes  particularly  to  disclaim 

Anaiyn4    ^uv  deference  to  the  objection  referred  to  above  as 

<>/*^  to   the   choice   of   ancient    subjects:    to   which    he 

might  have  added  (as  the  careful  reader  of  the  whole  piece 
will  soon  perceive),  because  insistence  on  the  character  of 
the  Subject  was  his  critical  being's  very  end  and  aim.  In 
eCTect,  he   uses  both   these   battle-horses  in   his  assault   upon 
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the  opposite  doctrine  that  the  poet  must  "leave  the  exhausted 
past  and  fix  his  attention  on  the  present"^  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  over  his  immediate  antagonists  he  is  couiplett^lj 
victorious.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  ignoble  and  inept 
fallacy  concerned,  this  particular  form  of  it  was  part  of  the 
special  mid-nineteenth  century  heresy  of  "progress."  Rut 
whether  he  unhorses  and  *'  baflles "  it  in  the  right  way  may 
be  another  question.  /Tw  way  is  to  dwell  once  more,  and 
with  something  already  of  the  famous  Arnoldian  iteration, 
on  the  paramount  importance  of  the  '*  action/'  on  the  vanity 
of  the  supposition  that  superior  treatment  will  make  up 
for  subjective  inferiority.  And  he  then  exposes  himself 
dangerously  by  postulating  the  superior  interest  of  "  Achilles. 
Prometheus,  Clytemnestra,  Dido,"  to  the  personages  of  any 
modern  poem,  and.  perhaps  still  more  dangerously,  by 
selecting  as  his  modern  poems  Hei*inann  aiid  Darothra^  Chdde 
Harold,  Jocclyn  [!  I  !],  and  The  Excursion,  He  may  be  said 
here  lo  lose  a  stirrup  at  least :  but  on  the  whole  he  certainly 
establishes  the  point — too  clear  to  need  establishment — that 
the  date  of  an  action  siguides  nothing.  While  if  the  further 
statement  that  the  action  itself  is  all-important  is  disputable, 
it  is  his  doctrine  and  hypothesis. 

He  is  consistent  with  this  doctrine  when  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  "  the  Greeks  understood  it  far  more  clearly  than 
we  do  " — that  "  they  regarded  the  whole,  we  the  parts  " — that, 
while  they  kept  the  action  uppermost,  we  prefer  the  expression. 
Not  that  they  neglected  expression  —  "on  the  contrary, 
they  were  .  .  .  the  masters  of  the  grand  style"  Where 
they  did  not  indulge  in  this,  where  they  were  bald  or  trixial, 
it  was  merely  to  let  the  majesty  of  the  action  stand  forth 
without  a  veil.  "Their  theory  and  practice  alike,  the  admir- 
able treatise  of  Aristotle  and  the  unrivalled  works  of  their 
poets,  exclaim  with  a  thonsand  tongues,  '  All  depends  upon 
the  subject.    Choose  a  fitting  action,  penetrate  yourself  with 

'  Tlie   immorUlity   of  critical   error  th»t  Mr  Amolilhad  Bufficieotly  crutbtd 

— the    imp<)HeibUity    of    quelling    the  and   ooncluded    tliis   SaJ^ucj.      It    luut 

Blatant    Beaet  — to    which    we    have  been  wen  agnin — in   placea  where   it 

alluded   (ii.   5!i4,  note)  i.^  Mgntn  jllux-  should   not   have  been — in   tiie»e   I**i 

trated  here.     One  might  have  thought  few  yean. 
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ig  of  its  situations;   this  done,  everything  else  will 


they 


igitlly 


cousequence,  tiiey  were  "rigutly  exacting 
as  to  construclioa :  we  believe  in  "the  brilliant  things  that 
arise  under  the  poet's  pen  as  he  goes  along."  We  refuse 
to  ask  for  a  "  total  impression "  :  instead  of  requiring  that 
the  poet  shall  as  far  as  possible  efface  himself,  we  even  lay 
it  down  that  "a  true  allegory  of  the  state  of  one's  own  mind 
in  a  representative  history  is  perhaps  the  highest  thing  one 
can  attempt  in  the  way  of  poetry."  Against  this  Mr  Ai'uold 
pronounces  Fattst — though  the  work  of  "  the  greatest  poet  of 
modern  times,  the  greatest  critic  of  all  times  "^ — defective, 
because  it  is  something  like  this.  Next  he  deplores  the  want 
of  a  guide  for  a  young  writer,  "a  voice  to  prescribe  to  him 
the  aim  he  should  keep  in  view" — and,  in  default  of  it, 
insists  once  more  on  models. 

The  foremost  of  tliese  models  for  the  English  writer  is,  of 
course,  Shakespeare,  of  whom  Mr  Arnold  speaks  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  of  whutn  he  had  earned  the  right  to  speak 
by  his  magnificent  sonnet  years  earlier.  But  his  attitude 
towards  Shakespeare,  as  a  literary  Bible,  is  guarded.  Shake- 
speare chose  subjects  "  than  which  the  world  could  aHbrd  no 
better";  but  his  expression  was  too  good — too  *' eminent  and 
unrivalled,"  too  fixing  and  seductive  to  the  attention,  so 
to  draw  it  away  from  those  other  things  which  were  "  his 
excellences  as  a  poet"^  In  leading  writers  to  forget  this, 
Shakespeare  has  done  positive  harm,  and  Keats's  Pot  of  Banl 

I  is  taken  as  an  instance,  whence  the  critic  diverges  to  a  long 
condemnation  of  this  great  but  erring  bard's  "difficulty"  of 
language,  and  returns  to  the  doctrine  that  he  is  not  safe  as  a 


I 

I 

I 


^  TUl  very  gcneruua  utuutplion 
HeoWMf  I  feci  aurc,  frt>m  the  bleuding 
t»f  WcmUworth  {v.  tup.^  oil  him)  wiUi 
ArbU'tle. 

'  }ir  Arnold  never  explicitly  re- 
tracted thu  "  pyramidal  "  exaggeration 
— it  wu  not  hi*>  way ;  but  neArly  the 
whole  of  hill  FnnvA  Critic  on  Ooeihe 


is  a  traDsjiarent  "  hedge,"  a  ncarcely 
ambiguous  (mliuode.  For  the  doclrine 
itself,  aee  ant«  nt  end  uf  last  chapter. 

^  I  think  Mr  Arnold,  espociallj  after 
italiciaing  theae  wnrd«,  abould  really 
have  told  ua  m  a  WHAT  we  Are  lo 
think  of  tlie  author  of  Shakenpeare'a 
gre«test  exprenaiomi. 
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thing  narrow,  sometliing  local  and  tetnporaiy.  But  there  is 
30  much  that  is  not,  and  that  is  an  antidote  to  modem  banes, 
that  we  cannot  too  much  cling  to  them  aa  models.  These,  he 
adds  at  some  length,  the  present  age  needs  morally  as  much 
as  artistically.  He  has  himself  tried,  in  the  poems  he  is 
issuing,  to  obey  his  own  doctrines:  and  he  ends  with  the 
famous  peroration  imploring  respect  for  Art,  and  pleading  for 
the  observance  and  preservation  of  "the  wholesome  regulative 
laws  of  Poetry,"  lest  they  be  "  condemned  and  cancelled  by 
the  influence  of  their  eternal  enemy,  Caprice." 

Comment  on  this,  beyond  the  remarks  already  made,  had 
best  be  postponed  till  we  can  consider  Mr  Arnold's  criticism 
ami  interim  ^®  ^  whole.  But  to  One  thing  we  should  draw 
fwnmary  of  attention,  and  that  is^  that  here  is  a  critic  who 
tti  fM.  knows  what  he  means,  and  who  means  something 

not,  directly,  or  as  a  whole,  meant,  or  at  least  said,  by  any 
earlier  critic.  That  ''all  depends  on  the  subject"  had  been 
said  often  enough  before:  but  it  had  not  been  said  by  any 
one  who  had  the  whole  of  literature  before  him,  and  the 
tendency  —  for  half  a  century  distinctly,  for  a  full  century 
more  or  less — had  been  to  unsay  or  gainsay  it.  Further,  the 
critic  has  combined  with  the  older  Neo-classic  adoration  of 
the  "  fable "  something  perhaps  traceable,  as  hinted  above,  to 
the  Wordsworthian  horror  of  poetic  diction,  a  sort  of  cult  of 
baldness  instead  of  beauty,  and  a  distrust,  if  not  horror,  of 
"expression."  In  fact,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  he  in  the 
least  knew  it,  he  is  taking  up  a  position  of  direct  and,  as  it 
were,  designed  antagonism  to  Dryden's,  in  that  remarkable 
CoiUrtut  prs^^^ce  to  An  Evening's  Love,  one  of  those  in  which 
unth  he  comes  closest  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he  says 
DrydcTK  piumply  "  the  stor}'  is  the  least  part,"  and  declares 
that  the  important  part  is  the  workmanship — that  this  is 
the  poiesis.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  state  the  "  dependence  " — 
in  the  old  duelling  sense — of  the  great  quarrel  of  Poetics,  and 
almost  of  Criticism,  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  these  two 
Prefaces  by  these  two  great  poet-critics  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  nineteenth  centuries  in  England. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  published  evidence  of  the 
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time  or  of  the  circumstances  at  and  in  which  Mr  Arnold 
Chair-woH-  began  contributiuy  critical  articles  to  periodicals. 
^^^^/o^^y  But  his  appointment  (which  must  have  been,  at 
triimtum«  to  any  rate  to  some  extent,  due  to  the  Preface  as  well 
periodicali.  gg  ^q  ^jje  Poems)  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford  in  1857  gave  him  a  strong  stimulus  towards  the 
development  of  his  critical  powers  in  reasoned  form ;  while 
shortly  afterwards,  the  remarkable  developments  of  the  press 
towards  the  end  of  the  'Fifties,  which  began  by  the  institution 
of  Maanillan's  and  the  CornhiU  Mayazinr,  and  continued 
through  the  establishment  of  a  strongly  literary  and  critical 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to  the  multiplication 
of  monthly  reviews  proper  in  the  Foriniyhilij^  Contemporary, 
and  NineUenth  Ccntui-i/,  supplied  him  with  opportunities  of 
communicating  these  studies  to  a  public  larger  than  his  Oxford 
audience,  and  with  a  profitable  and  convenient  intermediate 
stage  between  the  lecture  and  the  book.  He  was,  however, 
always  rather  scrupulous  about  permitting  his  utterances  the 
"third  reading":  and  some  of  them  (notably  his  Inaugural 
Address  at  Oxford)  have  still  to  be  sought  in  tlie  catacombs. 
But  the  matter  of  more  than  a  decade's  production,  by  which 
he  chose  to  stand,  is  included  in  the  three  well-known  volumes, 
On  Translating  Htmur  and  The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature  for 
the  Oxford  Lectures,  and  the  famous  Essays  in  Criticism  for 
the  more  miscellaneous  work,  the  last,  however,  being  rounded 
oflf  and  worked  up  into  a  wlio!*^  by  its  Preface,  and  by  its  two 
opening  pieces,  The  Function  of  Criticism  in  t^ie  P}'eseni  Time 
and  Tltf  Inflxuncc  of  Academics. 

In  these  three  books  the  expression  of  critical  attitude, 
displayed,  as  we  have  said,  unmistakably  in  the  Preface  of  1853. 
is  not  only  developed  and  varied  into  something  as  nearly 
approaching  to  a  Svmma  Critirtismi  as  was  in  Mr  Arnold's  not 
excessively  systematic  way,  but  furnished  and  illustrated  by 
an  extraordinarily  interesting  and  sufficiently  diversified  body 
of  critical  applications  in  particular.  Yet  there  is  no  divergence 
from  the  lines  marked  out  in  the  Preface,  nor  is  there  to  be 
found  any  such  divergence  —  if  divergence  imply  the  least 
c-ontradiction  or  inconsistency — in  the  work  of  the  last  decade 
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of  his  life,  when  he  had  dropped  his  ill-omened  guerilla  against 
dof^na  and  miracles,  and  had  rettirned  to  the  Muses.  He  i* 
as  much  a  typical  example  of  a  critic  consistent  in  coDsistency 
as  Dryden  is  of  one  consistent  in  inconsistency :  and  is 
naturally  requires  less  intelligence  to  comprehend  him  than 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  oilier  instance.  In  fact,  he  cuuld 
never  be  misunderstood  in  general :  though  his  extreme  wilful- 
ness, and  his  contempt  of  history,  sometimes  made  him  a 
little  bewildering  to  the  plain  man  in  detail. 

In  discussing  the  first,  and  indeed  all,  of  these,  it  is,  of 
course,  important  to  keep  what  is  suitable  for  a  History  of 
On  Trani-  ^'riticism  apart  from  what  would  be  suitable  only 
lating  for  a  monograph  on  Mr  Arnold.  Yet  the  idiosyn- 
omer.  crasies  of  the  greater  critics  are  as  much  the'subject 
of  such  a  general  history  as  their  more  abstract  doctriues.  We 
see,  then,  here  something  which  was  not  diOicult  to  discern, 
even  in  the  more  frugal  and  guarded  expression  of  the  Prtfeux, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  is  to  some  extent  fostered  and  intensitie<i 
by  tliat  freedom  from  the  check  of  immediate  contradiction 
criticism  which  some  have  unkindly  called  the  dangerous 
rogative  of  preachers  and  professors.  This  something  ij 
Arnoldian  coulidfince  —  that  quality  which  Mr  Hutton, 
haps  rather  kindly,  took  for  "  sureness,"  and  which, 
stmngely  different  in  tone,  is  not  so  very  different  in  actual 
nature  from  the  other  "sureness"  (with  a  prefix)  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  We  may  think  that  this  confidence  is  certainly 
Btrengthenedf  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  caused,  by  a  habit 
of  turning  the  blind  eye  on  subjects  of  which  the  critic  does 
not  know  very  much,  and  inspectinj;  very  cursorily  thoee  which 
he  does  not  much  like.  But  we  shall  see  that,  right  or  wroug, 
partial  or  impartial,  capricious  or  systematic  as  he  may  be 
Arnold  applies  himself  to  the  actual  appi-eciation  of  act 
literature,  and  to  the  giving  of  reasons  for  his  appreciation, 
a  way  new,  delightful,  invaluable. 

The  really  important  part  or  feature  of  the  tractate  for  us 
"  7%<  grtind  Js  its  famous  handling  of  "  the  Grand  Style."  He 
''y^"  had   used  this  phrase,  italicising  it,  in  the  Pr^atii 

itself,  had  declared  that  the  ancients  were  its  *' unapproaebed 
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fBasters,"  but  he  had  not  said  much  about  it  or  attempted  to 
define  it.  Here  he  makes  it  almost  his  chief  battle-charger — 
presenting  Horner^  Dante,  and  Milton  as  the  greatest  masters 
of  it,  if  not  the  only  sure  ones,  denying  any  regular  posses- 
sion of  it  to  Shakeapeare,  and  going  far  to  deny  most  other 
poets,  from  Tennyson  down  to  Young,  the  possession  of  it  at 
all.  It  was  impossible  that  this  enigmatic  critical  phrase, 
applied  so  provocatively,  sliould  not  itself  draw  the  fire  of 
critics.  He  could  not  but  reply  to  this  in  his  "  Ijist  Words," 
but  he  had  to  make  something  of  a  confession  and  avoidance, 
■with  much  sorrow,  perhaps  not  without  a  very  little  anger. 
For  those  who  asked  "  What  is  the  Grand  Style  ?  "  mockingly, 
he  had  no  answer:  they  were  to  "die  in  their  sins."  To  those 
who  asked  with  sincerity,  he  vouchsafed  the  answer  that  the 
grand  style  "arises  in  poetry  when  a  noble  nature,  poetically  , 
gifted,  treats  witii  simpliciiy  or  severity  a  serious  subject." 
Let  us,  with  as  much  simplicity,  severity,  and  seriousness  as 
may  be,  treat  both  the  expression  and  tlie  definition. 

The   expression   itself— the   origin   of   which,   like   that   of 
some  others  in  our  special  lexicon,  is  to  be   found   in   the 
DiacwivUm    criticism  not  of  literature,  but  of  Art  in  the  limited 
*^f^-  sense,  and  which  was,  I  think,  first  made  current  in 

English  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — is  of  course  a  vague  one, 
and  we  must  walk  warily  among  its  associations  and  sug- 
gestions. At  one  end  it  suggests,  with  advantage  to  itself 
and  to  us  honest  inquirers,  the^_yA^o?  of  I^nginus.  At  the 
other,  it  has  perhaps  a  rather  dainagmg^uggestion  of  the 
French_^^fc_ncfr/ff,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  echo-hint  of 
*'grandio«/'  And  Mr  Arnold  himself  once  {Prfifact,  ed.  1853, 
p.  xix)  uses  "grandiose,"  as  we  saw  that  the  Latins  and 
the  French  have  sometimes  done,  as  equivalent  to  "grand." 
Coming,  then,  unsatisfied  by  these  vaguenesses,  to  the  definiiion, 
we  shall  perhaps  tliink  it  permissible  to  strike  out  the  first 
two  members,  as  in  the  former  case  almost  self-confessedly,  in 
the  second  quite,  superfluous.  That  the  Grand  Style  in  poetiy  ' 
will  only  arise  when  the  stylist  is  poetically  gifted  scarcely 
requires  even  enunciation :  that  the  nature  which  produces 
the  grand  style  must  be  pro  (anio  and  jfto  hoc  vice  "noble," 
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is  also  aun-clear.  Something  of  the  Louginiau  circularitj  in 
one  point  ^  seems  to  have  infected  Mr  Arnold  here.  Bat  with 
the  rest  of  the  definition  preliminary  a,nd  prima  faci^^  inqaiiy 
has  no  fault  to  find.  Let  us  take  it  that  the  Grand  Style 
*J1in  poetry  is  the  treatment  of  a  serious  subject  with  simplicity 
*  *'or  severity.  Even  to  this  a  fresh  demurrer  arises,  which  may 
be  partly,  but  cannot  be  wholly,  overruled.  Why  this  anti- 
thesis, this  mutual  exclusion,  between  "  simplicity  "  and  **  sever- 
ity"? '* Severe  simplicity"  is  a  common,  and  is  generally 
thought  a  just,  phrase:  at  nny  rate,  the  two  things  are  closely 
related.  We  may  note  this  only — adding  in  Mr  Arnold's 
favour  that  his  special  attribution  of  simplicity  to  Homer  and 
severity  to  Milton  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by  the  latter 
word  he  means  "  gorgeousness  severdy  restrained,'^ 

This,  with  such  additional  and  applied  lights  as  are  provided 
by  Mr  Arnold's  denunciation  of  affertatioii  as  fatal  to  the 
Grand  Style,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  he  wished  to  mean 
by  the  phrase.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fresh  formulation  of  the  Class- 
ical restraint,  detiniteness,  proportion,  form,  against  the  Romantic 
vague,  the  Eomantic  fantasy.  This  had  been  the  lesson  of 
the  Preface,  given  after  the  preceptist  manner.  It  is  now  the 
applied,  illustrated,  appreciative  lesson  of  the  Lectures.  It  is 
a  doctrine  like  another:  and,  in  its  special  form  and  plan, 
an  easily  comprehensible  reaction  from  a  reaction — in  fact, 
the  inevitable  ebb  after  the  equally  inevitable  flow.  But  when 
we  begin  to  examine  it  (especially  in  comparison  with  its 
Longinian  original)  as  a  matter  of  theory,  and  with  its  own 
illustrations  as  a  matter  of  practice,  doubts  and  difficulties 
come  thick  upon  us^  and  we  may  even  feel  under  a  sad 
necessity  of  "  dying  in  our  sins,"  just  as  Mr  Carlyle  thought 
that,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  career,  Ignatius  Loyola  "ought 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  be  damned." 

To  take  the  last  first,  it  is  difficult,  on  examining  Mr 
Arnold's  instances  and  his  comments,  in  the  most  impartial 
and  judicial  manner  possible,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
his  definition  only  really  tits  Dante,  and  that  it  was  originally 
derived  from  the  study  of  him.    To   that  fixed  star  of  first 
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magnitude  in  poetry  it  docs  apply  as  true,  as  nothing  but 
true,  and  perhaps  even  as  the  whole  truth.  Nobility ^^  quint- 
essential poetry,  siuaplicity  in  at  least  some  senses,  seventy  1 
and  seriousness  in  oliiaost  all, — who  will  deny  these  things  to/ 
the  Comumlia  ?  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  that  it  applies, 
in  anything  like  the  same  coequal  and  coextensive  fashion,  to 
either  Homer  or  Milton.  There  are  points  in  which  Homer 
touches  Dante;  there  are  points  in  which  Dante  touches 
Milton;  but  they  are  not  the  same  points.  It  may,  further, 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  Mr  Arnold  has  not  greatly 
exaggerated  both  Homer's  universal  '*  simplicity "  and  his 
universal  "  seriousness,^'  The  ancients  were  certainly  against 
him  on  the  latter  point.  While  one  may  feel  not  so  much 
doubt  as  certainty  that  the  application  of  "severity"  to  Milton 
— unless  it  means  simply  the  absence  of  geniality  and  humour 
— is  still  more  rash. 

But  when  we  look  back  to  Longinus  we  shall  fiud  at  least 
a  hint  of  a  much  more  serious  defect  than  this.  Why  this 
unnecessary  asceticism  and  grudging  in  the  connotation  of 
grandeur?  why  this  tell-tale  and  self-accusing  limitation 
further  to  a  bare  three  poets,  two  of  them,  indeedj  of  the  very 
greatest?  Mr  Arnold  himself  feels  the  difficulty  presented  by 
Shakespeare  so  strongly  that  he  has  to  make,  as  it  were, 
uncoveuauted  grand-style  mercies  for  him.  But  that  is  only 
because  you  have  simply  to  open  almost  any  two  pages  out  of 
three  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  gi'and  style  smites  you  in  the  face, 
as  God's  glory  smote  St  Stephen.  Wc  can  af!ord^  whicli  shows 
our  strength,  to  leave  Sliakespeare  alone.  Longinus  of  old  has 
no  such  damaging  fencing  of  the  table  of  his  Grand  Style.  Thei 
Greeks,  it  is  known,  thought  little  of  Love  as  a  subject:  yet  hel 
admitted  the  sublimity  of  Sappho.  And  if  he  objected  to  the\ 
TTKeKrdm^v  -x^ei^ppoov  of  --Eschylus,  it  was  only  because  he 
thought  it  went  too  far.  How  much  wiser  is  it,  instead  of 
fixing  such  arbitrary  limits,  to  recognise  that  the^rand  Styje 
has  infinite  manifestations ;  that  it  may  be  found  in  poets  who 
have  it  seldom  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  it  often ;  that 
Hemck  has  it  with 
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that  Tennyson  has  it  again  and  again ;  that  Goethe  has  it  in 
the  final  octet  of  Fait^t ;  that  Heine  and  Hugo,  and  hundneda 
of  others,  down  to  quite  minor  poets  in  their  one  moment  of 
rapturous  union  with  the  Muse,  have  it.  How  much  wiser  to 
recognise  further  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  simple  or  severe: 
whether  it  is  to  the  serious  is  another  question.  For  my 
part,  I  will  not  loose  the  fragile  boat  or  incur  the  danger  of  the 
roof, — speaking  in  a  Pickwickian-Horatian  manner, — with  any 
one  who  denies  the  grand  style  to  Donne  or  to  Dryden,  to 
Spenser  or  to  Shelley.  The  grand  is  the  transcendent :  and  it 
is  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  of  Poetry  to  limit  the  fashions 
and  the  conditions  of  transcendence. 

The  other  "chair "-book,  The  Study  of  Celtic  LUercUure^  is 
tempting  in  promise,  but  disappointing  in  performance.  This 
ThtStudv  ^  ^^^  partly  to  the  fact  that  great — perhaps  the 
qf  Celtic  greater — part  of  it  is  not  occupied  with  literary 
Lit^atnre.  criticism  at  all,  but  with  that  curious  blend  of 
matter — literary,  political,  theological,  ethical,  and  social — to 
the  manufacture  of  which  Mr  Arnold  was  more  and  more 
turning  his  attention.  And  when  it  becomes  literary,  we  find 
otlier  difficulties.  In  the  Preface  itself,  and  in  the  Homer, 
Mr  Arnold  had  sometimes  been  unjust  or  unsatisfactory  on 
what  he  did  not  know  or  did  not  like — Mediaeval  literature, 
the  r*allad.  &c,, — but  his  remarks  and  his  theories  had  been, 
in  the  main,  HoUdly  based  upon  what  he  did  know  thoroughly 
and  did  appreciate — the  Classics,  Dante.  Milton,  Wordsworth. 
Here  not  Pallas,  I  think,  but  some  anti-Pallas,  has  "  invented 
a  new  thing."  Whether  Mr  Arnold  knew  directly,  and  at  first- 
hand, any  Welsh,  Ureton,  Cornish,  Irish,  or  Scotch  Gaelic.  I 
do  not  kuow.^  He  certainly  disclaims  anything  like  extensive 
or  accurate  knowledge,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  (I  think  invari- 
ably) lie  quotes  from  traualatious,  and  only  a  few  well-knov^Ti 
translations.  Moreover  he,  with  his  usual  dislike  and  distrust 
of  the  historic  method,  fences  with,  or  puts  oflf,  the  inquiry 
what  the  dates  of  the  actital  specimens  wliich  we  possess  of 
this  literature  may  be.     Yet  he   proceeds  to  pick  out  (ns  if 

'  Those    to    the    manner    bom    or       kind  to  him  r   but  then  he  hat  given 
mntxicuUteil  in  it  have  geutfraljy  been       ihem  rather  cotuidcraUle  bribes. 
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directly  acquainted  with  the  literatures  themselves,  at  dates 
which  make  the  matter  certaiu)  divers  oharacteristi&s  of  "  mel- 
ancholy/' **  natural  magic,"  Ac,  in  Celtic  literature,  and  then, 
unhesitatingly  and  without  proof  of  any  kind,  to  assign  the 
presence  of  these  qualities,  in  writers  like  Shakespeare  and 
Keats,  where  we  have  not  the  faintest  evidence  of  Celtic  hkfod^ 
to  "  Celtic  "  influence. 

Now,  we  may  or  may  not  deplore  this  proceeding;  but  we 
must  disallow  it.  It  is  botli  curious  and  instructive  that 
Itaastamp'  the  neglect  of  history  which  accompanied  the  pre- 
tions,  valence  of  Neo-classicism,  and  with  which,  when  it 

was  dispelled,  Neo-classicism  itself  faded,  should  reappear  in 
company  with  this  iteot(ito-cla.ssicism^  tins  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  classic  faiih,  taking  in  something,  but  a  carefully 
limited  something,  of  Romanticism.  But  the  fact  Ls  certain: 
and,  as  has  been  said,  we  must  disallow  the  proceeding. 
Whether  melancholy,  and  natural  magic,  and  the  vague  do 
strongly  and  especially,  if  not  exchisivcly,  appear  in  Celtic 
poetry,  I  do  not  deny,  because  T  do  not  know  ;  tliat  Mr  Arnold's 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  their  special  if  not  ex- 
clusive prevalence,  I  deny,  because  I  do  know.  That  there  is 
nielancholy,  natural  magic,  the  vague  in  Shakespeare  and  in 
Keats,  I  admit,  because  I  know ;  that  Mr  Arnold  has  any 
valid  argument  showing  tliat  tlieir  presence  is  due  to  Celtic 
influence,  I  do  not  admit,  because  1  know  that  he  has  produced 
none.  With  bricks  of  ignorance  and  mortar  of  assumption 
you  can  build  no  critical  liouse. 

In  that  central  citadel  or  canon  of  the  subject,  Essays  in 
Criticism,  this  contraband  element,  this  theory  divorced  from 
^^  -J.  ^  history,  makes  its  appearance  but  too  often :  it  can 
tAeireiiM.  '  and  need  only  be  said,  for  instance,  that  Mr  Ar- 
yor  Crui'  nold's  estimate  of  the  condition  of  French,  and  still 
more  of  German,  literature  in  his  own  day,  as  com- 
pared with  English,  will  not  stand  for  five  minutes  the  ex- 
amination of  any  impartial  judge,  dates  and  books  in  hand. 
But  the  divorce  is  by  no  means  so  prominent — indeed  most 
of  the  constituent  essays  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  written 
before  the  Celtic  I^^ctures  were  delivered.     The   book   is  so 
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much  the  best  known  of  Mr  Arnold's  critical  works — except 
perhaps  the  Preface  to  Mr  Ward's  Ports — that  no  elaborate 
analysis  of  it  here  can  be  necessary.  Its  own  Preface  is  de- 
fiantly  vivacious — and  Vivacity,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  is 
apt  to  play  her  sober  friend  Criticism  something  like  the 
tricks  that  Madge  Wildfire  played  to  Jeanie  Deans.  But  it 
contains,  in  the  very  last  words  of  its  famous  epiphonema  to 
Oxford,  an  admission  (in  the  phrase  "  this  Queen  of  Romance  ") 
ihat  Mr  Arnold  was  anything  but  a  classic  pur  sang.  The 
two  first  Essays,  "The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present 
Time  "  and  the  "  Influence  of  Academies,"  take  up.  both  in  the 
vivacious  and  in  the  sober  manner,  the  main  line  and  strategy 
of  the  old  Preface  itself.  We  may,  not  merely  with  gener- 
osity but  with  justice.  *'  write  off "  the,  as  has  been  said, 
historically  false  parallels  with  France  and  Germany  which 
the  writer  brings  in  to  support  his  case.  That  case  itself  is 
perfectly  solid  and  admissible.  Those  who  are  qualitied  to 
judge  —  not  perhaps  a  large  number  —  will  admit,  whether 
they  are  for  it  or  against  it,  that  no  nonsuit  is  possible, 
and  perhaps  that  no  tinal  decision  for  it  or  against  Is  possible 
either,  except  to  the  satisfaction  of  mere  individual  taste  and 
opinion. 

The  case  is,  that  the  remedy  for  the  supposed  or  supposable 
deficiencies  of  English  literature  is  Criticism  —  that  the 
business  of  Criticism  is  to  discover  the  ideas  upon  which  crea- 
tive literature  must  rest — that  there  is  not  enough  "  play  of 
mind"  in  England — that  Criticism  again  is  the  attempt  *' t*) 
know  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world" — that 
foreign  literature  is  specially  valuable,  simply  because  it  is 
likely  to  give  that  iu  which  native  literature  is  lacking. 
These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  First  Essay,  mingled  with  much 
political-social  application  and  not  a  little  banter.  The  second 
takes  them  up  and  applies  them  afresh  in  the  direction  of 
extolling  tlie  institution  of  Academies,  and  contrasting  the 
efifects  of  that  intiuence  on  French  critics  and  the  absence  of 
it  in  Englisli,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
especially  Mr  Palgrave.  For  Mr  Arnold  had  adopted  early 
in  his  professorial  career,  and  never  gave  up.  the  very  dubioi 
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habit  of  enforcing  his  doctriiie  with  "uses"  of  formally  polite 
but  extremely  personal  application,^ 

Now,  this  case  or  bundle  of  cases  is,  I  have  said,  quite  fairly 
and  justly  arguable.  Even  though  I  hope  that  great  part 
of  this  volume  aud  of  the  last  will  have  shown  that  Mr  Arnold 
■was  quite  wrong  as  to  the  general  inferiority  of  English 
criticism,  he  was  (as  I  have,  not  far  back,  taken  the  paina  to 
show  also)  not  quite  wron^^  about  the  general  criticism  of  his 
own  youth  aud  early  manhood — of  the  criticism  which  he  him- 
self came  to  reform.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  thinking  that  there 
is  in  the  uncultivated  and  unregcnerate  English  mind  a  sort 
of  rebelliousness  to  sound  critical  principles.  Very  much  of 
his  main  contention  is  perfectly  good  and  sound:  nor  could 
he  have  urged  any  two  things  more  universally  and  ever- 
lastingly profitable  than  the  charge  never  to  neglect  criticism, 
and  the  charge  always  to  compare  literatures  of  other  countries^ 
literatures  of  other  times,  literatures  free  from  the  political- 
religious-social  diathesis  of  the  actual  patient. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  Sainte- 

Beuve    was  an  "infortiine  of  Mart"  or  of  Satuni,  when   it 

Thnrex-     '^*^"<^^'^  ^^  Arnold  to  take  his  two  first  examples 

ampUa        of  this  comparative  study  from  interesting  but  un- 

'**'^'       important  people   like   the  Guorins.      But  except 

persons  determined  to  cavil,  aud  those  of  whom  the  Judicious 

Poet  remarks — 

*'  For  what  was  there  each  cared  no  jot, 
Bat  all  were  wi-oth  with  what  was  not " — 

every  one  will  admit  that  the  rest  of  the  seven — the  "Heine," 
the  "  Pagan  and  Mediseval  Religious  Sentiment,"  the  "Joubert/' 
the  "  Spinoza,"  and  the  "  M,  Aurelius  " — form  a  pentad  of  critical 
[excellence,  aud  brilliancy,  aud  instruction,  which  can  nowhere 
|be  exceeded.     I,  at  least,  should   find  it  hard  to  matchf  the 

'  He  hftA   been  largely  imiUteil    id  him  quoad  hoe.     But  iIIustratioDa  of 

thiii,  and  I  cAiiDot  help  thinking  that  general  discour»e«  b;  dnn^ging  in  lir- 

|t  i*  »  pity.     If  a  man  is  detinit«ly  and  ing  penona  leem  to  be  forbidden  by 

»t«nribly  "  reviewing  "  auuther  man*  thorn  law*  w  they  apply  in  the  literary 

work,  he  has  a  perfect  right,  Hubject  u>  province. 
the  UwH  of  good  manners,  to  dlAcius 
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group  in  any  other  single  volume  of  criticism.  Idle  that  we 
may  frequently  smile  or  shake  the  head — that  we  must  in  some 
cases  politely  but  peremptorily  deny  individual  propositions! 
Unimportant  that,  perhaps  even  more  by  a  certain  natural 
perversity  than  by  the  usual  and  moat  uncritical  tendency  to 
depress  something  in  order  to  exalt  something  else,  English 
literature  is,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  generation  of 
179S-1834,  unduly  depreciated!  These  things  every  man  can 
correct  for  himself.  How  many  could  make  for  themselves 
instances  of  comparative,  appreciative,  loosely  but  subtly  judi- 
cial criticism  as  attractive,  as  stimulating,  as  graceful,  as  varied, 
and  critically  as  excellent^  being  at  the  same  time  real  exaiDples 
of  creative  literature  ? 

We  are  fortunately  dispensed  here  from  inquiring  into  the 
causes,  or  judging  the  results,  of  that  avocation  from  literature, 
7^  laUH     or  at  least  literary  criticism,  which  held  Mr  Arnold 
«w-i'-  for   exactly  ten   years,  from    1867   to   1677.      Nor 

will  it  be  necessary  (though  it  would  be  pleasant)  to  discuff 
in  detail  all  the  contributions  of  the  slightly  longer  period 
which  was  left  him.  from  his  return  to  his  proper  task  in  the 
spring  of  1877  with  the  article  on  M.  Scherer's  "Milton,"  to 
his  sudden  and  lamented  death  in  the  spring  of  1888.  Jost 
before  that  death  he  had  published  an  article  on  Shelley, 
which  (for  all  the  heresy  glanced  at  below)  is  one  of  the  very 
best  things  he  ever  did ;  little  less  can  be  said  of  the  Milton- 
Scherer  paper  eleven  years  earlier,  and  whenever  he  touched 
literature  (which  was  fairly  often)  during  the  interval,  he  was 
almost  always  at  a  very  high  level.  A  good  deal,  though  not 
quite  all,  of  the  ebullience  of  something  not  quite  unlike 
flippancy,  which  had  characterised  his  middle  period,  had 
frothed  and  bubbled  itself  away ;  his  general  critical  views 
had  matured  without  altering;  and  their  application  to  fresh 
subjects,  if  it  sometimes  (as  very  notably  in  the  case  of  Shelley) 
brouglit  out  their  weakness,  brought  out  much  more  fully 
their  value  and  charm.  The  article  on  Mr  Stopford  Brooke's 
Frimtr  of  English  Literature,  the  prefaces  to  the  selected  Lives 
of  Johnson,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Byron,  the  papers  in  Mr  Ward's 
ro€t8  on  Gray  and  Keat«  (postponing  for  a  moment  the  more 
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important  Introduction  to  that  work  as  a  whole),  the  literary 
pan  of  the  Discourses  in  America,  and  (though  I  should  put  this 
last  quartette  on  a  somewhat  lower  level)  those  on  Mr 
Scherer'8  Goethe,  George  Sand,  Tolstoi,  and  Amiel,  form  a 
critical  ba^'gage,  adding  no  doubt  nothing  (except  in  one  case) 
to  the  critic's  general  Gospel  or  theory,  but  exemplifying 
with  delightful  variety  and  charm  his  critical  practice. 

The  possible  or  actual  exception,  however,  and  the  piece 
which  contains  it,  require  more  individual  notice.  In  the 
7*he  Intro-  Introduction  to  Mr  Ward's  book,  Mr  Arnold  devised 
durtwji  to  QQ  QjjQ  really  new  thing,  but  he  gathered  up  and 
EDglish  focussed  his  lights  afresh,  and  endeavoured  to 
Poeu.  provide    his    disciples    with    an    apparently    new 

definition  of  poetry.  He  drove  first  at  two  wrong  estimates 
thereof,  his  dislike  of  the  second  of  which — the  "personal" 
estimate — had  been  practically  proclaimed  from  the  very  first, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  be  to  a  great  extent  justified,  while 
his  dislike  of  the  first — the  "historic"  estimate — had  always 
been  clear  to  sharp-eyed  students,  though  it  lacked  an  equal 
justification.  In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  a  formulation  of 
Mr  Arnold's  own  impatience  with  the  task — laborious  enough, 
no  doubt,  and  in  parts  ungrateful — of  really  mastering  poetic, 
that  is  to  Bay  literary,  history.  Of  course,  mere  age,  mere 
priority,  confers  no  interest  of  itself  on  anything.  But  to  say 
— if  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  Gascoigne's  instance — that  the 
first  discoverable  person  who  compared  a  girl's  lip  to  a  cherry 
does  not  acquire  for  that  now  unpermiasible  comparison  merit 
and  interest,  is  not  wise.  To  assume,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
Bome  abstract  standard  of  *'  high  "  poetry,  below  which  time 
and  relation  wit!  not  give  or  enhance  value,  is  still  less  wise. 
Portia,  in  a  context  of  which  Mr  Arnold  was  justly  fond,  might 
have  taught  him  that  '"  nothing  is  good  xmihmU  rcspf^t,"  and 
that  »u)  "  respect "  is  to  be  arbitrarily  barred. 

But  even  from  the  sweetest  and  wisest  of  doctors  he  would 

not,  I  fear,  have  taken   the  lesson.     He  is  set  to  prove  that 

"Oiticwm  we    must    only   pay   attention    to   "the    best  and 

<if  Lift:*      principal  things"  as  of  old, — to  class  and  mark  these 

jealously,   and  to  endeavour    to    discover   their   qualification. 
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You  must  not  praise  the  Chanson  d^  Roland  or  anj  early 
French  poetry  very  highly,  but  you  may  praise  (as  before) 
Homer,  Milton,  and  Dante  as  much  as  you  like.  Chaucer, 
like  Burns,  Dryden.  and  Pope,  like  Shelley,  has  not  "high 
seriousness."  And  poetry  is  expressly  defined  as  "a  criticism 
of  life,  under  the  conditions  fixed  for  such  a  criticism  by  the 
laws  of  poetic  trutli  and  poetic  beauty." 

It  is  important  (though  very  difficult)  to  keep  undue  repetition 
out  of  such  a  book  as  this,  and  we  shall  therefore,  in  regard 
to  "  high  seriousness,"  merely  refer  the  reader  to  what  hns 
been  said  above  on  the  "grand  style."  And  we  shall  cut  down 
criticism  of  the  definition  as  much  as  possible,  to  return  to  it 
presently.  The  defence  of  it  once  made,  as  "  not  a  definition 
but  an  epigram,"  certainly  lacks  seriousness,  whether  high  or 
low.  The  severest  strictures  made  on  Mr  Arnold's  levity 
would  not  have  been  misplaced  had  he  offered  an  epigram 
here.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  perhaps  inevitable,  bol 
certainly  undeniable,  "  circularity "  of  the  formula.  The 
juffidum  at  wliich  to  aim  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  criticism  ** 
at  all.  Either  the  word  is  employed  in  some  private  jargon,  or  it 
has  no  business  here.  Mr  Arnold's  own  gloss  of  the  "applica- 
tion of  ideas  to  life,"  gives  it  perhaps  the  doubtful  benefit  of 
the  first  suppoBition :  but,  either  in  this  way  or  in  others, 
doea  it  very  little  good.  All  literature  is  the  application  of 
ideas  to  life :  and  to  say  that  poetry  is  the  application  of 
ideas  to  life,  under  the  conditions  fixed  for  poetry,  is  simply 
a  vain  repetition. 

Yet  insufficient,  and  to  some  moods  almost  sav^r'-nit,  as 
such  a  definition  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is,  calmly  and 
Poeiic  Sub-  critically  considered,  only  a  re-forming  of  the  old 
jefforpoe/ie  line  of  battle.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time 
Moment.  forj^ally,  Ur  Arnold  is  taking  the  field  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Poetic  Svhject,  as  against  what  we  maj. 
perhaps,  make  a  shift  to  call  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Poetic 
Moffwyii."  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  although  this  anti- 
nomy has  been  visible  throughout  the  whole  long  chain  o( 
documents  which  I  have  b^n  endeavouring  to  exhibit  in  order, 


no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  nas  ever  fully  brought  it  out, 
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least  on  the  one  side.  Mr  Arnold — like  all  who  agree  with 
him,  and  all  with  whom  he  and  they  agree,  or  would  have 
agreed,  from  Aristotle  downwards — demands  a  subject  of  dis- 
tinct and  considerable  magnitude,  a  disposition  of  no  small 
elaborateness,  a  maintained  and  intense  attitude,  which  is  vari- 
ously adumbrated  by  a  large  number  of  terms,  down  to  "  grand 
style "  and  "  high  seriousness."  The  others,  who  have  fought 
(we  must  coufeas  most  irregularly  and  confusedly  its  &  rule) 
under  the  flag  which  Patrizzi,  himself  half  or  wholly  unknow- 
ing, was  the  first  to  fly,  go  back,  or  forward,  or  aside  to  the 
Poetic  MometU — to  the  sudden  transcendence  and  transfiguration 
— by  "treating  poetically/'  that  is  to  say,  by  passionate  interpreta- 
tion, in  articulate  music — of  any  idea  or  image,  any  sensation  or 
sentiment.  They  arc  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  he  who  has 
these  momenta  most  constantly  and  regularly  under  his  com- 
mand— he  who  can  co-ordinate  and  arrange  them  most  skilfully 
and  most  pleasingly — is  the  greatest  poet,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  or  two  moments  of  poetry  will  hardly  make  a  poet 
of  any  but  infinitesimal  and  atomic  greatness.  But  this  is  the 
difference  of  the  poets,  not  of  the  poetry.  Shakespeare  is  an 
infinitely  great  poet,  and  Langhorne  an  infinitesimally  small 
one.     Yet  when  Laughonie  writes 

"  Where  longs  to  fall  that  rifted  spire 
1^  Aa  toeari/  of  the  ijunilting  air"  * 

he  has  in  the  italicised  line  a  "  poetic  moment"  which  is,  for  its 
poetic  quality,  as  free  of  the  poetic  Jerusalem  as  "We  are  such 
stuff,"  or  the  dying  words  of  Cleopatra.  He  has  hit  "what  it 
was  80  easy  to  miss,"  the  passionate  expression,  in  articulate 
music,  unhit  before,  never  to  be  poetically  hit  again  save  by 
accident,  yet  never  to  perish  from  the  world  of  poetry.  It  is 
only  a  grain  of  gold  ("fiah-scale"  gold,  even,  as  the  mining  ex- 
perts call  their  nearly  impalpable  specks),  but  it  is  gold  :  some- 
thing that  you  can  never  degrade  to  silver,  or  copper,  or 
pinchbeck. 


*  This   purl  of  eight«CDth  century 
nor  poetry  occurs  in  the  7th  (*'The 
Wallflower")  oi  iU  author's  f.iWw  of 
(ChalmerB,  xvi.   447 J.     1  thiok 


Soott'i  unequalled  coQibinatioii  ^f 
memory  and  taatc  haa  uaed  it  Nomc- 
wtere  M  a  motto. 
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To  Mr  Arnold  this  doctrine  of  the  Poetic  Moment,  though  he 
never  seems  to  have  quite  realised  it  in  its  naked  enonnity 
(which,  indeed}  as  I  have  said,  has  seldom  been  frankly,  as  here, 
unveiled),  was  from  the  first  the  Enemy.  He  attacked  it.  as  w« 
saw  in  his  Preface,  when  he  was  young,  and  he  fashions  this 
TrUroHuciiitTt  so  as  to  guard  against  it  in  his  age.  Yet  it  is 
curious  that  in  his  practice  he  sometimes  goes  perilously  near 
to  it.  On  his  own  showing,  I  cannot  quite  see,  though  I  can 
see  it  perfectly  well  on  mine,  why  even  such  a  magnificent 
line  as 

'*  In  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace  " 


I 
mt     j 
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should  not  only  prove  Dante's  supremacy,  but  serve  as  an 
infallible  tuuchatone  for  detecting  the  presence  or  absence  of 
high  poetic  quality  in  other  poetry.  High  poetic  quality 
dei)ends,  we  have  been  told,  on  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  subject.  Dante,  we  know  accidentally  and  from  outside, 
has  that  selection  and  arrangement.  But  suppose  he  had  n^ 
The  line  itself  can  tell  us  nothing  about  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  the  side  which  a  man 
may  have  taken  in  tlie  everlasting  and  irreconcilable  critic 

battle  of  judges  by  the  arrangement,  and  judges 
compiishrnent  the  rcsult,  hardly  affects  his  place  in  Criticism  as  it 
and pi^'^ition  ghould  be  allotted  by  a  final  Court  of  Appeal     H<  ~ 

does  he  express  for  himself*  and  howdoes  he  promote 
others,  the  intelligent  appreciation,  the  conscious  enjoyment  of 
literature  ?  That  is  the  question:  and  few  critics  can  meet  this 
question  more  triumphantly  than  Mr  Arnold.  Like  others,  he 
can  but  give  what  he  has.  If  you  ask  him  for  a  clear,  com- 
plete,  resumed^  and  reasoned  grasp  of  a  man's  accomplishment 
— for  a  definite  placing  of  him  in  the  literary  atlas — he  will  not 
have  much  answer  to  give  you.  He  does  not  pretend,  and  has 
never  pretended,  to  give  any.  A  certain  want  of  logical  and 
methodical  aptitude,  which  may  be  suspected,  a  dislike  of 
reading  matter  that  did  not  interest  him,  which  is  pretty  clear, 
and  that  dread  and  distrust  of  the  "  historic  estimate,''  which 
he  openly  proclaimed,  would  have  made  this  impossible, 
we  were  warned  at  the  very  outset  not  to  go  to  him  i 
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And  for  acute,  seusilive,  inspired,  and  inspiring  remarks  on  the 
man,  or  the  work,  or  this  and  that  part  of  work  and  man — 
attractively  expressed,  ingeniously  co-ordinated,  and  redeemed 
from  mere  desultoriness  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  general 
critical  creed — no  critic  is  his  superior. 

Kor  are  these  his  only  "  proofs  " — his  only  "  pieces  in  hand," 
He  may  be  said — imperfectly  Romantic,  or  even  anti-Homantic, 
as  he  was — to  have  been  the  very  tirst  critic  to  urge  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  of  that  comparative  criticism  of 
different  literatures,  the  half- blind  working  of  which  had 
helped  to  create,  if  it  had  not  actually  created,  the  Romantic 
movement.  In  England  he  was  absolutely  the  first  to  do  this 
systematically,  and  with  something  like  —  though  not  with 
complete — impartiality.  The  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
poetry  and  romance,  long  very  common  with  us,  had  died  down 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  not  been 
much  used  for  critical  purposes  while  it  lasted.  The  engoue-- 
7/itnt  for  French,  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  had 
reacted  itself — in  men  as  different  as  Coleridge,  Laudor,  and  De 
Quincey — into  a  depreciation  which,  if  noi  "violently  absurd." 
as  Mr  Arnold  translates  R(5musat's  Lerm  of  saugrciiu  applied 
to  it,  was  certainly  either  crassly  ignorant  or  violently  unjust. 
German  had,  it  is  true,  been  exalted  on  the  ruins  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  three  Romance  literatures;  but  it  had  been  wor- 
shipped scarcely  according  to  knowledge :  and  of  the  whole 
mediteval  literature  of  Europe  there  was  hardly  any  general 
critical  appreciation.  Mr  Arnold  himself,  in  fact,  was  still 
too  much  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  here.  It  was  imperative,  if 
the  Romantic  and  "  result-judging"  criticism  was  not  to  become 
a  mere  wilderness  of  ill-founded  and  partial  individualisms, 
that  this  comparison  should  be  established.  It  was  equally 
imperative  that  it  should  be  established,  if  Mr  Arnold's  own 
"  n^ffio-classicism,**  as  we  have  called  it,  was  not  to  wizen  and 
ossify  like  Neo-classiciera  itself.  He  was  its  first  preacher  with 
tis:  and  there  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  any  such  definite 
preacher  of  it  abroad,  though  the  practice  of  Germany  had  im- 
plied and  justified  it  from  the  first.  And  he  was  one  of  its 
most  accomplished  practitioners, — Lessing  not  being  equal  to 
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hitu  in  charm,  and  Sainte-Beuve  a  little  his  inferior  in  passion 
for  the  best  thin^js. 

Yet  another  watch-word  of  his,  sovereign  for  the  time 
new  in  most  countries,  which  he  constantly  repeated  (if,  being 
human,  he  did  not  always  fully  observe  it  himself),  was  the 
caution  against  confounding  literary  and  non-literary  judgment. 
No  one  rejected  the  exaggeration  of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  only  " 
more  unhesitatingly ;  but  no  one  oftener  repeated  the  caution 
against  letting  the  idols  of  the  nation,  the  sect,  the  party  inter- 
fere with  the  free  play  of  Art  herself,  and  of  critical  judgm 
on  Art 

His  services,  therefore,  to  English  Criticism,  whether 
"  preceptist "  or  as  an  actual  craftsman,  cannot  possibly 
overestimated.  In  the  first  respect  he  was,  if  not  the  absol 
reformer, — these  things,  and  all  things,  reform  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Gods  and  the  Destinies,  not  of  men, — the 
leader  in  reform,  of  the  slovenly  and  disorganised  condition  into 
which  Romantic  criticism  had  fallen.  In  the  second,  the  things 
which  he  had  not,  as  well  as  those  which  tie  had,  combined  to 
give  him  a  place  among  the  very  first.  He  had  not  the  sub- 
lime and  ever  new-inspired  inconsistency  of  Dryden.  Dryden, 
in  Mr  Arnold's  place,  might  have  begun  by  cursing  Shelley  a 
little,  but  would  have  ended  by  blessing  him  all  but  wholly. 
He  had  not  the  robustness  of  Johnson;  the  supreme  critical 
"reason"  (as  against  understanding)  of  Coleridge;  scarcely  the 
exquisite,  if  fitful,  appreciation  of  Lamb,  or  the  full-blooded  and 
passionate  appreciation  of  Hazlitt.  But  he  had  an  exacter 
knowledge  than  l)ryden*s ;  the  fineness  of  his  judgment  shows 
finer  beside  Johnson's  bluntness  ;  he  could  not  wool-gather  like 
Coleridge;  his  range  was  far  wider  than  Lamb's;  bis  scholar- 
ship  and  his  delicacy  alike  give  him  an  advantage  over  HazlicU 
Systematic  without  being  hidebound  ;  well-read  (if  not  exactly 
learned)  without  pedantry ;  delicate  and  subtle,  without  weak- 
ness or  dilettanteism  ;  catholic  without  eclecticism  ;  enthusiastic 
withoat  indiscriminateuess, — Mr  Arnold  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  precious  of  teachers  on  his  own  side.  And  when,  at  those 
moments  which  are,  but  should  not  be,  rare,  the  Goddess  of 
Criticism  descends,  like  Cambina  and  her  lion-team,  into  the 
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lists,  and  with  her  Nei3euthe  makes  men  forget  sides  and  sects 
in  a  common  love  of  literature,  then  he  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  precious  of  critics. 


Mr  Arnold's  criticism  continued  to  be  fresh  and  lively, 
without  a  touch  of  senility,  or  of  failure  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions,  till  the  day  of  his  death;  and  when  that  evil  day 
came,  the  nineteenth  century  had  little  more  than  a  decade  to 
run.  On  the  other  hand,  though  almost  all  his  juniors  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  him,  it  cannot  be  exactly  said  that 
he  founded  any  definite  school,  or  started  any  by  reaction  from 
himself.  The  most  remarkable  approach  to  such  a  school  that 
has  been  made  since  was  made  by  Mr  Pater,  quite  fifteen  years 
before  Mr  Arnold  died.  No  very  special  necessities  of  method, 
therefore,  impose  themselves  upon  us  in  regard  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  our  remaining  subjects  in  the  English  division :  and 
we  shall  be  safe  in  adopting  a  rough  chronological  order, 
taking  first  three  very  remarkable  persons  who — thc>uj;h  con- 
temporaries of  Arnold — show  in  criticism  as  in  other  literature 
the  influence  of  Carlyle. 

The  increasing  disinclination  to  take  the  standpoint  of  pure 
literary  criticism  which  we  noticed  in  the  master,  and  which 

The  Car-    characterised   the  second  quarter   of    the   century, 

l^Utinx,  naturally  and  inevitably  reproduced  itself  in  the 
three  most  brilliant  of  his  disciples — Buskin,  Froude,  and  Kings- 
ley — with  interesting  variants  and  developments  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  There  was,  indeed,  in  them 
something  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  in  Carlyle 
at  all — a  weakness  which  his  internal  fire  burnt  out  of  him. 
This  weakness,  formulated  most  happily  by  an  erratic  person 
of  genius  whom  I  have  alternately  resolved  to  admit  and  decided 
to  exclude  here — Thomas  Love  Peacock, — is  the  principle  that 
you  "must  take  pleasure  in  the  thing  represented,  before  you 
can  derive  any  from  the  representation."*  Incidentally  and 
indirectly,  no  doubt,  omnes  eodem  cixjimur :  or  at  least  there 
are  very  few  who  escape  the  suck  of  the  whirlpool.  But  the 
declaration  and  formal  acceptance  of  the  principle  is  compara- 

*  GrtfU  Orange,  ch&p.  xiv.     Cf.  L  861  note. 
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lively  moddrn :  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  inheritances  of  that 
Patristic  attitude  which  we  dwelt  upon  long  ago.^  It  is  indeed 
closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  that  "  all  depends  upon  the 
subject":  but  the  Greeks  were  too  deeply  penetrated  with 
aesthetic  feeling  to  admit  it  openly,  and,  from  the  earliest  times, 
philosophised  on  the  attraction  of  repulsive,  subjects.  It  is 
indirectly  excluded,  likewise,  by  the  stricter  kinds  of  Neo-classic 
rule-criticiam,  which  saw  nothing  to  disapprove  in  such  poems 
as  the  Syphilis.  But  it  has,  like  other  dubious  spirit*, 
been  let  loose  hy  '*  the  Anarchy."  That  you  may  and  should 
*'  like  what  you  like "  is  open  to  the  twist  of  its  correlative 
— that  you  may  rfi.slike  what  you  choose  to  dislike. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  three  distinguished  persons  showed 
the  Carlylian- Peacock ian  will-worship  in  their  different  ways, 
^.  ,  to  an  extent  which  makes  them,  as  critics,  little 
more  than  extremely  interesting  curiosities,  iunga- 
ley^  the  least  strong,  intellectually  speaking,  of  the  three, 
shows  it  strongly  enough.  His  saying  (reported,  I  think,  by 
the  late  Mr  Kegan  Paul),  when  one  of  his  children  asked  who 
and  what  was  Heine,  "  A  bad  man,  my  dear,  a  bad  man,*'  is  ^ 
specially  interesting  blend  of  the  doctrine  formulated  by 
Peacock  with  the  old  Platonic -Patristic  "the  poet-is-a-/;ood 
liian  "  theory.  Heine  was  not  quite  "  a  proper  moral  man  *'  in 
his  early  years,  certainly:  though  one  might  have  thought  that 
those  later  ones  in  the  Matniszen-Gruft  would  have  atoned  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sternest  iutjuisitor.  But  "  bad  "  would  have 
been  a  harsh  term  for  him  at  any  time.  Still,  it  emphasises 
the  speaker's  inability  to  distinguish  between  morality  and 
genius,  between  the  man  and  the  work.  This  inability  was 
pretty  universal  with  him,  and  it  makes  Kingsley's  own  work 
as  criticism  almost  wholly  untrustworthy,  though  often  very 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  380.  I  mighl,  and  per* 
hAp«  should,  hftve  intrcMiuce^l  an  inter* 
eating  ex  premiuu  of  more  luolerale 
upitiion  from  St  Bniiil,  the  pupil  of 
LibmiiuH,  and  the  feUow-student  of 
Julian.  But  I  am  glul  that  I  did 
not,  because  I  can  introduce  it  Iiere 
with   a   reference    to    the   interesting 


translation  published,  wtth  Plutareh'a 
ffow  to  JUad  Podry  (r.  «*;).,  i.  HO), 
by  Profensur  Paculford  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waahingtou  (''Vale  Studies," 
No.  XV.  :  New  York,  1902).  The  Saint 
itllnwH  the  study  of  Ihi^  purer  ]«rnfaae 
literature  an  a  useful  and  umamental 
introdnctwr^  to  higher  thinga. 
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interesting  and  stimulating  to  readers  who  have  the  proper 
correctives  and  antidotes  ready:  it  even  (which  is  not  so  very 
common  a  thing)  affects  his  praise  nearly  as  much  as  his  blame. 
You  most  be  on  your  guard  against*  it,  when  he  extols  Euphue9 
and  the  Fool  of  Qiudity  ^  as  much  as  when  he  depreciates  Shelley. 
There  was  less  sentimental  and  ethical  prejudice  in  Mr 
I'roude  than  in  his  brother-in-law,  bat  his  political  and,  in  a 
widej  not  to  say  loose,  sense  philosophical,  prejudices 
were  even  stronger,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  Carlyle 
than  did  either  Kingsley  or  liuskiii  in  a  certain  want  of  interest 
in  literature  as  literature.^ 

We  reach^  however,  as  every  one  will  have  anticipated,  the 
furthest  point  of  our  "eccentric"  in  Mr  Ruskin.  His  way- 
wardness is  indeed  a  point  which  needs  no  labour- 
ing, but  it  is  never  displayed  more  incalculably  to 
the  unwary,  more  calculably  to  those  who  have  the  clue  in 
their  hands,  than  in  reference  to  his  literary  judgments.  In- 
justice would  be  done  to  Eapin  and  Rymer  if  we  did  not 
give  some  of  the  enormous  paradoxes  and  paralogisms  to  which 
he  has  committed  himself  in  this  way:  but  the  very  abundance 
of  them  is  daunting,  and  fortunately  his  work  is  not  so  far  from 
the  hands  of  probable  readers  as  the  dustbin-catacombs  where 
those  poor  old  dead  lie.  "  Indignation  is  a  poetical  feeling  if 
excited  by  serious  injury,  but  not  if  entertained  on  being 
cheated  out  of  a  small  sum  of  money."  You  may  admire  the 
budding  of  a  flower,  but  not  a  display  of  fireworks.  Contrast 
the  famous  exposure  of  the  "  pathetic  fallacy "  with  Scott's 
supposed  freedom  from  it,  and  you  will  find  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  wnreaaons  in  literature.  The  foam  in  Kingsley 's  song 
must  not  be  **  cruel,"  but  the  Greta  may  be  "  happy,"  simply 
because  Ruskin  does  not  mind  finding  fault  with  Kingsley, 
but  has  sworn  to  find  uo  fault  with  Scott  —  perhaps  also 
because    he,   very  justly,   likes    sea -foam.     Squire  Western 


'  Not  tbst  be  U  wholly  wrong  in  re* 
g»d  to  eilh«r  :  while  he  Hoes  allow 
■onM  of  the  almost  unbelievable  ab- 
mirditlet  of  Brooke'fl  eccentric,  though 
far  from  "  unimportant,"  purpot»e> 
oovel.     But  it  is  evident — and,  indeed. 


confeMed — thftt  he  is  thinktog  of  the 
ethical  tone  and  epirit  Hnt,  midmoet» 
And  almost  laat  alHo. 

'-'  Not,  agiiin,  that  the  Short  St\*tiiit 
eRiwcially  can  be  neglected,  even  from 
our  point  of  view. 
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is  not  "a  character,"  because  Ruskin  had  determined  that 
only  persons  "without  h  Jimetir  taint"  can  create  character. 
and  Fielding  had  a  fimetic  taint.  And  dramatic  poetry  "de- 
spises external  circumstance"  because  Scott  did  not  despise 
external  circumstance,  and  explanation  is  wanted  why  he  could 
not  write  a  play.  Whether,  with  the  most  delicious  absurdity, 
he  works  out  a  parallel  between  a  '*  fictile  "  Greek  vase  (which 
is  also,  one  hears.  "  of  the  Madonna  ")  and  "  fiction,"  or  is  very 
nearly  going  to  worship  a  locomotive  when  it  makes  a  nasty 
noise  and  convinces  him  of  its  diabolism,  this  same  exquisite 
unreason  is  always  at  the  helm.  It  very  often,  generally 
indeed,  is  committed  in  admiration  of  the  right  things  ;  it  is 
always  deli^'htful  literature  itself.  But  it  never  has  the 
judicial  quality,  and  therefore  it  is  never  Criticism.^ 

That  George   Henry  Lewes   had  many  of  the  qualities 
the  critic  it  would  be   mere  foolish   paradox  to  deny.      His 
Goethe  and  his  History  (if  not)  of  PhUosopiiy  yet 
*  "  of    Philosophers "    are    sufficient    proofs    for    any 
one    to    put    in :    and    of    his    mastery    of    that   element   of 
criticism   which   goes   to  the    making  of    an   impresario  the 
wonderful   success    with    which   he    formed    and    trained    hi* 
companion,  George  Eliot,  is  a  still  more  convincing  demon- 
stration.    I    understand,  also,  that  he   liad   real  merits  as  a 
tr-  T^_i_      dramatic  critic.      But  his  chief  critical  work,  Tht 
olplea  of      Principles  of  Success  in  Literaiurfr  betrays   by  its 
Succew  m    ygj^  ^jj^jg  ^[jg  presence  of  an  element  of  vulgarity  in 

Literature.   .  .  •■.-,,  ,  ,. 

him,  which  can  indeed  scarcely  escape  notice  m 
other  parts  of  his  work,  and  which  is  by  no  means  removed 
or  neutralised  by  the  quasi-philosophic  tone  of  the  work  itself. 
Much  may  be  forgiven  to  a  man.  born  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  he  uses  the  words  "progress" 
"success,"  and  the  like:  but  uot  everything.     Fame  may  be  the 


^  I  have  purpoaely  token  oU  theae 
exampIcA  from  Uie  Sdtotitm*,  where 
thoy  will  be  easily  fouud. 

^  The  EaHays  comprising  thi*,  with 
their  sequel  and  coiuplenienL  The  Inrttr 
Life  o/Art^  ap[>ear«d  in  the  FortniyhU^ 
Rtvitw   (which    Lewes    edil«il)    at    its 


beginning  in  1665.  and  have  beca  OM- 
fuUy  reprinted  by  Mr  T.  S.  KnowlaoB 
(LouduD,  D.  d.)  I  may  obaerve  that 
the  cheap  and  useful  collectioti  (the 
"Scott  Library ")  in  whirh  this  re- 
print appean  provides  a  lar^^  aucttoi 
d(  other  valuable  ciitical  matter. 
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last  inflrmity  of  uoble  minds;  Success  ia  bufc  the  first  and  last 
morbid  appetite  of  the  vulgar.  And,  as  has  been  said,  l^wes 
does  not  fully  redeem  his  title  by  hia  text.  There  is  plenty 
of  common-sense  and  shrewdness.  There  is  plenty  of  apparent 
and  some  real  philosophy.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  delight  to 
be  told  that  there  are  three  Laws  of  Literature,  that  '*  the 
intellectual  form  is  the  Principle  of  Vision;  the  moral  form 
the  Principle  of  Sincerity ;  and  the  irsthetic  form  the  Principle 
of  Beauty,"  and  then  to  have  these  various  eggs  tossed  and 
caught,  in  deft  arrangements,  for  some  chapters. 

Indeed,  there  be  many  truths  in  the  book,  and  I  would  most 
carefully  guard  against  the  idea  that  Lewes  knowingly  and 
deliberately  recommends  a  mere  tradesman  -  like  view  of 
literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  strongly  protests  against 
it :  and  writes  about  Sincerity  with  every  appearance  of  being 
sincere.^  But  his  view  of  Imagination  is  confessedly  low,  and 
almost  returns  to  the  Addisonian  standpoint  of  "  ideas  furnished 
by  sight."  And  when,  with  a  rather  rash  hiatus,  he  promises - 
"/£?r  the  first  time  to  expound  scientifically  the  Laws  that  con- 
stitute the  Philosophy  of  Criticism,"  we  listen  even  less  hope- 
fully and  even  more  doubtfully  than  somebody  did  when  he 
understood  somebody  else  to  say  that  he  had  killed  the  Devil. 
Lewes  is  not  unsound  on  the  subject  of  imitation  of  the 
classics.  He  has  learnt  from  Coleridge,  or  from  Wordsworth, 
or  from  De  Quincey,  that  style  is  the  body  not  the  dreuR  of 
thought:  and  much  that  he  says  about  it  is  extremely  shrewd 
and  true.  But  when  he  comes  to  its  actual  Laws  and  gives 
them  as  Economy,  Simplicity,  Sequence,  Climax,  and  Variety, 
the  old  not  at  all  divine  despair  comes  upon  us.  All  these 
arc  well,  but  they  are  not  Style's  crown ;  they  are  only  and 
hardly  some  of  the  balls  and  strawberry  leaves  of  that  crown. 
A  sentence,  or  a  paragraph,  or  a  page  may  be  economic,  simple, 
sequacious,  climacteric,  and  various,  and  not  be  good  style.  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  great  piece  of  style  might  not  be  produced 
to  which,  except  by  violence,  no  one  of  these  epithets — I  am 
sure  that  many  such  pieces  could  be  produced  to  which  not 
all — will  apply.     Once  more  the  light  and  holy  soul  of  liter- 

*  Cbap.  iii.  p.  47  in?.,  e<i.  cit  J  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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atuTe  has  wings  to  fly  at  suspicion  of  these  bonds — and 
them. 

Lewes's  best  critical  work  by  far^  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Essay  on  The  Inner  Life  of  Art,  where  he  handles,  witboat 
HU  Inner  ceremony  and  with  crushing  force,  tlie  strange  old 
Life  of  Art.  ^ud  new  prudery  about  the  connection  of  verse  and 
poetry,  declaring  plumply  that  the  one  is  the  form  of  the  other. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  this  Essay  is  in  the  main  merely  a 
catena  or  chrestomathy  of  critical  extracts,  united  by  some 
useful  review-work.  On  the  whole,  even  after  dismissing  or 
allowing  for  any  undue  "nervous  impression"  created  by  the 
unlucky  word  "Success,"  it  is  not  very  possible  to  give  him. 
as  a  critic,  a  position  much  higher  than  one  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  Helps.  Lewes  is  a  Helps  much  unconven- 
tionalised  and  cosmopolitanised,  not  merely  in  externals.  He 
is  not  only  much  more  skilled  in  philosophical  terminology. 
but  he  really  knows  more  of  what  philosophy  means.  He  has 
more,  much  more,  cai'e  for  literature.  But  the  stamp  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  is  upon  him  also:  and  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  his  favourite  and  most  unreservedly  praised  models  of 
style  are  drawn  from  Macaulay.  I  have  no  contempt  for 
Macaulay's  style  myself;  I  have  ventured  in  more  places 
than  one  or  two  to  stigmatise  such  contempt  as  entirely  un- 
critical. But  the  jyi'eferaicc  of  this  style  tells  us  much  in  this 
context,  OS  the  preftrtiioe  of  champagne  in  another. 

The  evils  of  dissipation  of  energy  have  been  lamented  by 
the  grave  and  precise  in  all  ages:  and  some  have  held  that 
they  are  specially  discoverable  in  the  most  modern 
times.  It  15  very  probable  that  Cnticism  may 
charge  to  this  account  the  comparatively  faint  and  scanty 
service  done  her  by  one  who  displayed  so  much  faculty  for 
that  service  as  Walter  Bagehot.  A  man  whose  vocations  and 
avocations  extend  (as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  quoted  by 
Mr  Hutton)  from  hunting  to  banking,  and  from  arranging 
Christmas  festivities  to  editing  the  E&rtwmist,  can  have   but 


'  Excepting  (largely)  the  exceptions 
already  made,  and  aUu  the  huge  duus 
of    his    unreprinted    coatributions    to 


newspapers.  77u  Icadrrt  under  liii 
editombip,  wue  a  pioneer  of  imprxivo- 
oient  in  reviawing. 


BAOEHOT. 
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odd  moments  for  literature.  Yet  this  man's  odd  momenta 
were  far  from  unprofitable.  His  essay  on  PurCy  Oi-naie,  aitd 
Grotesque  Art  in  Poetry  would  deserve  a  place  even  in  a  not 
voluminous  collectioti  of  the  best  and  most  notable  of  its  kind. 
The  title,  of  course,  indicates  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning :  and  the  paper  iteelf  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  frankly  to  estate  and  recognise  Tennyson — the 
earliest  of  importance  perhaps  to  estate  and  recognise  Brown- 
ing— among  the  leaders  of  raid-nineteenth  century  poetry.  As 
such  titles  are  wont  to  do,  it  somewhat  overreaches  itself,  and 
certainly  implies  or  suggests  a  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
*'  pure."  If  pure  is  to  mean  *'  unadorned,"  Wordsworth  is 
most  certainly  not  at  his  poetical  best  when  he  has  must  of 
the  quality,  but  generally  at  his  worst;  if  it  means  "sheer," 
"intense,"  *' quintessential,"  his besc  of  poetry  has  certainly  no 
more  of  it  than  the  best  of  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
classification  suggests,  and  the  text  confirms,  a  certain  "popu- 
larity "  in  Bagehot's  criticism.  But  it  is  popular  criticism  of 
the  very  best  kind,  and  certainly  not  ttj  be  despised  bectiuse 
it  has  something  of  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  Macaulayan. 
materialism  and  lack  of  subtlety.  This  derbhcit  sometimes 
led  him  wrong,  as  in  that  very  estimate  of  Gibbon  which 
the  same  Mr  Hutton  praises,  but  oftener  it  contributed  sense 
and  sanity  to  his  criticism.  And  there  are  not  many  better 
things  in  criticism  than  sanity  and  sense,  especially  when,  as 
in  Bagehot's  case,  they  are  combined  with  humour  and  with 
good-humour.^ 

The  criticism  of  a  critic  just  cited,  the  late  Mr  JL  H. 
Uutton»  atfords  opportunity  for  at  least  a  glance  at  one  of 
It.  J{,  the  most  important  general  points  connected  with 
Hutum.  ouj.  subject — the  general  distaste  for  pure  criticism, 
and  the  sort  of  relief  which  llwmmc  ftrnstul  laoyeni  seems  to 
feel  when  the  bitter  cup  is  allayed  and  sweetened  by  sentimental, 
or  political,  or  religious,  or  philosophical,  or  anthropological, 
or  pautopragmatic  adulteration.     Mr  Hutton's  criticism  was, 


'  The  povtbumoui  LUerary  Studia, 
widHr  Hutton'ie*ftKy  (t>.  ed.  cit-ODDcxt 
pftngTftph),  ar«  the  pUcee  fur  slud^iug 


him.  The  ■tudy  tuny  result,  without 
protest  from  me,  in  n  high  opinion  of 
hia  criticiuu. 
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it  is  believed,  by  far  the  most  popular  of  his  day ;  the  very 
respectable  newspaper  which  he  directed  was  once  eulogised 
as  "  telling  you  what  you  uw;ht  to  read,  you  know  " — a  phrase 
which  might  have  awakened  in  a  new  Wordsworth  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears  or  even  for  laughter. 

The  commentary  on  it  is  supplied  by  the  two  volumes  of 
Mr  Mutton's  selected  and  collected  Essaifs}     These  constantly 
Jfii  eittOToiw  ^^  ^^'^^^  things  and  persons  of  the  highest  import- 
o/Uitrtiry     anct  in  literature;  but  tliey  abstain  with  a  sort  of 
crtuann.       Pythagorean  asceticism  from  the  literary  side  of  them. 
In  his  repeated  dealings  with  Carlyle,  it  is  always  as  a  man, 
as  a  teacher,  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  politician,  as  a  moralist, 
that  he  handles  that  sage — never  directly,  or  at  most  rapidly 
and  incidentally,  as  a  writer.     On  Emerson  he  is  a  little  more 
literary,  but  uot  much :  and  on  him  also  he  slips  away   as 
usual.    Even  with  Poe,  whom  one  might  have  thought  literary 
or  nothing,  he  contrives  to  elude  us,  till  his  judgment  on  the 
Poem.s  suggests  that   inahUUy  to  judge  literature  caused  his 
refusal.     Dickens,  Amiel,  Mr  Arnold  himself — the  most  widely 
differing  persons  and  subjects— fail   to   tempt  him  into  the 
literary  opeb;   and  it  is  a  curious   text   for   the  sermon  for 
which  we  liave  here  no  room  that  he  most  nearly  approaches 
the  actual  literary  criticism  of  verse,  not  on  Tennyson,  not  on 
'*  Poetry    and    Pessimism,"    not    on    Mr    Shairp's   Aspecti   of 
Poetry,  but   on  Lord  Houghton.     He  goes  to  the  ant  and  is 
happy :  with  deans,  and  bishops,  and  archbishops,  and  cardinals 
he  is  ready  to  play  their  own  game.     But  if   Literature,  as 
literature,  makes  any  advances  to  him,  he  leaves  his  ganueot 
in  her  hands  and  Hees  for  his  life. 

To  assert  too  positively  that  Mr  Walter  Pater  was  the  most 
important  English  critic  of  the  last  generation  of  the  nineteenth 
century — that  he  stands  to  that  generation  in  ■ 
relation  resembling  those  of  Coleridge  to  the  first, 
and  Arnold  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second — would  no  doubt 
cause  grumbles.  The  Kingdom  of  Criticism  has  been  of  old 
compared  to  that  of  Poland,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  closer 
point   of   resemblance    than    the   way   in   which    critics,  like 
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Polacks,  cling  to  the  Nit  pozwalam^  to  the  lihcrum  otto.  So, 
respecting  this  fiis  Poloniee  let  us  say  that  those  are  fair 
reasons  for  advancing  Mr  Pater  to  such  a  position,  while 
admitting  that  he  is  somewhat  less  than  either  of  his  fore- 
runners. 

His  minority  consists  certainly  not  in  faculty  of  expression, 
wherein  he  is  the  superior  of  both,  nor  in  Oneness  of  apprecia- 
Hi^/nink  tion,  in  which  he  is  at  least  the  equal  of  either  •' 
HtdoHPtnu  but  rather  in  a  certain  eclectic  and  composite 
character,  a  want  of  definite  four-square  originality,  which  has 
been  remarkably  and  increasingly  characteristic  of  the  century 
itself.  In  one  point,  indeed,  he  is  almost  entitled  to  the 
highest  place,  but  his  claim  here  rests  rallier  on  a  frank 
avowal  and  formulation  of  what  everybody  had  always  more 
or  less  admitted,  or  by  denying  had  admitted  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  mankind  at  large — to  wit,  the  pleasure-giving  quality 
of  literature.  Even  he,  however,  resolute  Hedonist  as  he  was, 
falters  sometimes  in  this  respect  —  is  afraid  of  the  plain 
doctrine  that  the  test  of  goodness  in  literature  is  simply  and 
solely  the  spurt  of  the  match  when  soul  of  writer  touches 
reader's  soul,  the  light  and  the  warmth  that  follow. 

In  two  other  main  peculiarities  or  properties  of  his — the, 
we  will  not  say  confusion  but  deliberate  blending  of  dififerent 
nin  mly-  *^^  ^^  method  and  process,  and  the  adoption 
tecbny  and  (modifying  it,  of  course^  by  his  own  genius)  of  the 
Mstiifte,  doctrine  of  the  "single  word" — he  is  again  more  of 
a  transmitter  than  of  a  kindler  of  the  torch.  The  first 
proceeding  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Leasing  in  the  very  act 
of  deprecating  and  exposing  clumsy  and  blind  anticipations 
of  it;  the  second  was  probably  taken  pretty  straight  from 
Flaubert.  But  in  the  combination  of  all  three,  in  the  supple- 
ments of  mother-wit,  and,  above  all.  in  the  clothing  of  the 
whole  with  an  extraordinarily  sympathetic  and  powerful 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  style — in  these  things  he  stands 
quite  alone,  and  nearly  as  much  so  in  his  formulation  of 
that  new  critical  attitude  which  we  have  seen  in  process  of 
<levelopment  throughout  the  present  volume. 

The  documents  of  his  criticism  are  to  be  chiefly  sought 
YOL.  m.  2  M 
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in  the  Studies  in  thr  History  of  Vie  lUnaissaiicc}  in  parts  of 
Mnnus  Uu  Epicurran,  and,  of  course,  in  the  volume 
of  Apprcciatmis,  and  the  little  collection  of  Es&ays 
reprinted  from  The  Guardian?  The  posthumous 
books  are  less  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Pater's  very  strong  tendency  to  cuvcr  son  vin — to  alter 
and  digest  and  retouch.  I  do  not  know  any  place  setting  forth 
that  view  of  criticism  which  I  have  myself  always  held  more 
clearly  than  the  Preface  of  the  Studies.  **  To  feel  the  virtue  of 
the  poet,  or  the  painter,  to  disengage  it,  to  set  it  forth, — these 
are  the  three  stages  of  the  critic's  duty."  The  first  (Mr  Pater 
does  not  say  this  but  we  may)  is  a  passion  of  pleasure,  passing 
into  an  action  of  inquiry;  the  second  is  that  action  consummated; 
the  third  is  the  interpretation  of  the  result  to  the  world. 

He  never,  I  think,  carried  out  his  principles  better  than  in 
his  first  book,  in  regard  to  Aucnssin  et  Nicolettc,  to  Michelangelo, 
The  Re-      to    Du    Bellay,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  "  Pico " 
naissance.    nnd '*  Wiiickelmaun "  papers.      But   the  method  is 
almost  equally  apparent   and    equally   helpful   in    the    more 
purely  "  fine  art"  pieces — the  *'  Lionardo,"  the  "  Botticelli,"  the 
"  Luca  della  Robbia."     In  that  passage  on  the  three  Madonnas 
and   the  Saint   Anne   of   Da  Vinci,  wliieh  I  have  always  re- 
garded as  the  triumph  both  of   his  style  and  of  his  method, 
the  new  doctrine  {not  the  old)  of  w/  pidura  poesis  comes  out 
ten  thousand  strong  for  all  its  voluptuous  softness.      This  is 
the  way  to  judge  Keats  and  Tennyson  as  well  as  Lionardo: 
nay,  to  judge  poet^  of  almost  entirely  different  kinds,  from 
^'Eschylus  throu<;h  Dante  to  Shakespeare.      Expose  mind  and 
sense  to  them,  like  the  plate  of  a  camera:  assist  the  reception 
of  the  impression  by  cunning  lenses  of  comparison,  and  history, 
and  hypothesis ;  shelter  it  with  a  cabinet  of  remembered  read- 
ing and  corroborative  imagination;  develop  it  by  meditation, 
and  print  it  ofi'  with  the  light  of  style: — there  you  have,  in 
but  a  coarse  and  half-mechanical  analog)',  the  process  itself. 


'  I  fully  expect  to  be  U\\<\  by  »aine 
critic  that  there  ia  no  nuch  bouk,  just 
>L«  I  ouce  was  toM  that  Hrowiiiug 
wrote  no  such  poem  u  Jam€$  Lee. 


"  Priuted  by  Mr  Qotwe  (London, 
lB9t])  (trivaUly  :  but  1  believf*  it  luu 
be«Q  included  iu  the  complete  edition. 
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I  fancy  that  objections  to  this  proceeding  take  something 
like  the  followiug  form :  "  lu  the  tirst  place,  tlie  thing  is  too 
Obj<cHot^to  effeminate,  too  patient,  too  submissive, —  it  substi- 
iuprociM.  tutes  a  mere  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and  a  dilettante 
examination  into  the  causes  thereof,  for  a  virile  summoninj:;  of 
the  artist-culprit  before  the  bar  of  Keaaon  to  give  account  of 
his  deeds.  In  the  second,  it  is  too  facile,  too  fairi^ani.  In 
the  third,  it  does  not  give  sufficient  advantage  to  the  things 
which  we  like  to  call  'great.'  The  moments  of  pleasure  are  too 
much  atomised:  and  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some 
yield  larger,  intenser,  more  continuous  supplies  of  moment  than 
others,  yet  this  ia  not  sutticient."  Lastly  [this  is  probably 
always  subaitd.,  but  seldom  uttered  except  by  the  hotter  gos- 
j>eUers],  '*Wc  don't  believe  in  these  ecstatic  moments,  analysed 
and  interpreted  in  tranquillity;  we  don't  feel  them,  and  we 
don't  want  to  feel  them;  and  you  are  a  nasty  hedonist  if  you 
do  feel  them." 

Which  protest  could,  no  doubt,  be  amplified,  could,  with  no 
doubt  also,  be  supported  to  a  certain  extent.  Nor  is  it  (though 
he  should  placard  frankly  the  fact  that  he  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Mr  Pater)  exactly  the  business  of  the  present  historian  to 
defend  it  at  any  length  here,  inasmuch  as  he  is  writing  a 
history,  not  a  "suasory."  Let  it  only  be  hinted  in  passing 
that  the  exceptions  just  stated  seem  inconclusive — that  the 
wauters  of  a  sense  cannot  plead  their  want  as  an  argument 
that  no  others  have  it ;  that  the  process  has  certainly  given 
no  despicable  results ;  that  it  has  seldom  demonstrably  failed 
as  disastrously  as  the  antecedent  rule-system;  and,  most  of 
all,  that  nothing  can  be  falser  than  the  charge  of  fain^antise 
and  dilettanteisra.  Only  as  "  the  last  corollary  of  many  of  an 
eHbrt"can  this  critical  skill  also  be  attained  and  maintained. 

At  any  rate,  though,  as  often  happens  to  a  man,  he  became 
rather  more  of  a  preceptist  and  less  of  an  impressionist  after- 
wards, Mr  Pater  certainly  exemplified  this  general 

Importance  ''  ■>  ^ 

o/'MariuB     theory   and    practice    m    a   very   notable   manner. 

th«  Epi-       Marins  is  full  of  both:  it  is  much  more  than  the 

Wilhdm  Mi-istn-  of  the  New  Criticism.     It  is  this 

which  gives  the  critical  attitude  of  Flavian,  the  hero's  friend 
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and  inspirer,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Fenngilium;  this, 
which  is  the  literary  function  of  "  Neo-Cyrenaicism  "  itself — 
the  fXQvoypovo'i  rjBov*),  the  integral  atom,  or  moment  of  pleasure, 
being  taken  as  the  unit  and  reference-integer  of  literary  value ; 
this,  which  gives  tlie  adjustment  ad  hoc  of  the  Hcrmothnvs, 
The  theory  and  the  practice  take  their  most  solid,  permanent, 
and  important  form  in  this  most  remarkable  bookj  of  which 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  copy,  "  From  the  Author,' 
which  lies  before  me,  reached  me  nearly  twenty  years 
The  EiJiaissaTvce  holds  the  first  blooms  and  promises  of  them ; 
Appreciations  and  the  Gvardiati  Essays  the  later  applications 
and  developments ;  but  the  central  gospel  is  here. 

That  the  opening  essays  of  these  two  latter  books  happen 

to  contain  references  to  myself  is  a  fact.      But  I  fancy  that 

this   will   not   be   the    main    interest    of    them   to 

Apprecia- 
tions and  tht  postenty,  nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  it  their 

••Guardiikn"  main  interest  to  me.*  The  Essay  on  Style  which 
opens  the  larger  and  more  important  book,  is,  1 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  thing  yet  written 
on  that  much -written -about  subject.  It  presents,  indeed,  as 
I  have  hinted,  a  certain  appearance  of  "hedging,"  especially 
in  the  return  to  matter  as  the  distinction  between  '*  good 
art "  and  "  great  art/'  which  return,  as  easily  rememberable 
and  with  a  virtuous  high  sound  in  it,  appears  to  have 
greatly  comforted  some  good  if  not  great  souls.  Certainly 
a  pitcher  of  gold  is  in  soAe  senses  greater  than  a  pitcher 
of  pewter  of  the  same  design,  especially  if  you  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  Mr  rolonius.  A  pewter  amphora  is  again  in  some 
senses  greater  than  a  pewter  cyathus.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  helps  us  much.  How  good,  on  the  other  hand 
and  how  complete,  is  that  improvement  upon  Coleridge's  dictumi 
which  makes  Style  consist  in  the  adequate  presentation  ol 
the  writer  s  "  sense  of  fact,"  and  the  criticism  of  the  documents 
adduced )     How  valuable  the  whole,  though  we  may  notice  as 


n 


'  I  have  always  wouderedl  what  made 
him  think  thut  I  personally  prefer  plain 
to  ortuit«  proft«.  The  ciiutrary,  i(  it 
werfl  of  auy   moment,  happciut  to  be 


the  liL-HC,  thoum^b  I  own  I  tliuik,  M 
even  De  Quineey  thought,  that  ibe 
ornate  iitylea  are  not  Rtylce  of  ^1  work. 
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to  the  writer's  selection  of  prose  literature  as  the  representative 
art  of  the  nineteenth  cetitiiry,  that  this  was  his  art.  his  in 
consummate  measure,  and  that  verse  was  not.  Altogether, 
in  short,  a  great  paper, — a  "  furthest "  in  certain  directions. 

There  is  an  interesting  tender,  or  rather  pilot-boat,  to  this 
Essay  in  the  first  of  the  Guardian  Reviews  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture," where  the  texts  are  the  present  writer's  Specimens, 
I'rofessor's  Miuto's  English  Poeis,  Mr  Dobson's  Selections  fnrm 
Slcdc,  and  one  of  Canon  Ainger*s  many  bits  of  yeoman's  service 
to  Lamb.  The  relation  is  repeated  between  the  Wordsworth 
Essay  in  Apprtciations  and  a  Wordsworth  review  among  the 
Gimrdiajt  sheaf :  while  something  not  dissimOar,  but  even  more 
intimate,  exists  between  the  *' Coleridge"  Essay  and  the  intro- 
duction to  that  poet  in  Mr  Ward's  well-known  book,  which 
Introduction  actually  forma  part  of  the  Essay  itself.  In  the 
two  former  cases,  actual  passages  and  phrases  from  the  smaller, 
earlier,  and  less  important  work  also  appear  in  the  larger 
and  later.  For  Mr  Pater — ^as  was  very  well  known,  when  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  debated  in  Oxford  whether  he 
would  ever  publish  anything  at  all,  and  as  indeed  might  have 
been  seen  from  his  very  first  work,  by  any  one  with  an  eye, 
but  with  no  personal  knowledge — was  in  no  sense  a  ready  writer, 
and,  least  of  all,  anxious  to  write  as  he  ran,  that  those  who  run 
might  read.  There  have  been  critics  who,  without  repeating 
themselves,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  useful  additions 
and  variations,  could  write  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  indeed  most  literary  subjects  admit  of  such 
writing.  But  such  (we  need  not  say  frivolity  but)  flexibility 
was  not  in  accordance  with  Mr  Pater's  temperament. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  papers  in  either  book  (tliough 
some  of  the  Guardian  pieces  are  simple,  yet  quite  houest  and 
adequate  reviews)  that  does  not  display  that  critical  attitude 
which  we  have  defined  above,  both  directly  and  in  relation  to 
the  subjects.  The  most  interesting  aud  important  passages 
are  those  which  reveal  in  the  critic,  or  recognise  in  his  authors, 
this  attitude  itself — as  when  we  read  of  Amiel :  **  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  easy  to  be  pleased  with  scenery.  But  the  record  of 
such  pleasure  becomes  really   worth   wliile  when,  as  happens 
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with  A.,  we  feel  that  there  has  been  and,  with  success,  an 
intellectual  effort  to  get  at  the  secret,  the  precise  motive,  of 
this  pleasure — to  define  feeling."  Indeed,  I  really  do  d^ 
know  that  "to  define  feeling"  is  not  as  good — it  is  certaiiM 
as  short — a  definition  of  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  biisins 
of  the  critic  as  you  can  get.  And  so  again  of  Lamb :  *'  W 
feel  strongly  the  charm  of  an  old  poet  or  moralist,  .  .  .  aud 
then  to  interpret  that  charm»  to  convey  it  to  others,  .  .  .  td 
is  the  way  of  his  criticism." 

It  is  certainly  the  way  of  Mr  Pater's,  and  it  is  always  good 
to  walk  with  him  in  it — better,  I  venture  to  think,  than  to 
endeavour  to  follow  him  in  his  rarer  and  never  quite  successful 
attempts  to  lift  himself  off  it,  and  Hutter  in  the  vague  Good, 
for  instance,  as  ia  the  Essay  on  "  ^Esthetic  Poetry,"  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  it  had  contented  itself  with  being, 
fact  and  in  name,  what  it  is  in  its  best  parts — a  review 
Mr  William  Morris.*  This,  however,  was  written  very  early, 
and  before  he  had  sent  out  his  spies  to  the  Promised  Land  in 
The  Kenaissance  (and  they  had  brought  back  mighty  bunc 
of  grapes !),  still  more  before  he  had  reached  the  Pisgah 
Marivs,  Even  here  though,  and  naturally  still  more  in 
much  later  paper  on  Kossetti,  he  presents  us,  as  he  does  aim 
everywhere,  with  admirable,  sometimes  with  consummate,  ex- 
amples of  "defined  feeling"  about  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
about  Brownint,'  and  Lamb,  about  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (one  of 
his  most  memorable  things),  abt>ut  more  modern  persons — Mr 
Gosse,  M.  Fabre,  M.  Filon.  Particularly  precious  are  the  th 
papers  on  Shakespeare.  I  have  always  wished  that  Mr  Pa 
had  given  us  more  of  them,  as  well  as  others  on  authors 
sessing  more  of  what  we  may  call  the  positive  quality,  than 
those  whom  he  actually  selected.  It  would,  I  think,  speaking 
without  impertinence,  have  done  him  some  good:  and  it  vrould, 
speaking  with  certainty,  have  done  us  a  great  deal.  One  may 
sometimes  think  that  it  was  in  his  case  (as  in  some  others, 
though  so  few !)  almost  a  pity  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
write  mainly  for  amusement.     But  it  is  not  likely  that  his 


lid 


-Mr, 

poiH 

f-Kan  1 


»  Nor  do  I  think  the  "PtwUcript" 
of  Apptrciationt,    where     the     writer 


**  Amolduea'*   BOtnewluit,    cme  ol   hi» 
beet  things,  good  m  it  is. 
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sequestered  and  sensitive  geuius  could  ever  have  done  its  best 
— if  it  could  have  done  aDythin^  at  all — at  forced  draught. 
So,  as  usual,  things  are  probably  better  as  they  are. 

What,  however,  is  not  probable  but  certain,  and  what  is 
here  of  most  importance,  is  that  the  Paterian  method  is  co- 
(TrUvtrmiity  extensive  in  possibility  of  application  with  the 
q/"AM  entire  range  of  criticism — from  the  long  and  slow 

method.  degustation  and  appreciation  of  a  Dante  or  a 
Shakespeare  to  the  rapidest  adequate  review  of  the  most 
trivial  and  ephemeral  of  books.  Feel ;  discover  the  source  of 
feeling  (or  no  feeling,  or  disgust,  as  it  will  often  be  in  the 
trivial  cases) ;  express  the  discovery  so  as  to  communicate  the 
feeling :  this  can  be  done  in  every  case.  Aud  if  it  cannot  be 
done  by  every  person,  why.  that  is  only  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  is  not  precisely  possible  for  everyboiiy  to  be  a  critic, 
which,  again,  is  a  particular  case  of  a  general  proposition 
announced  in  choice  Latin  a  long  time  ago,  practically  antici- 
pated in  choicer  Greek  long  before,  and  no  doubt  perfectly  well 
understood  by  wise  persons  of  all  nations  and  languages  at 
any  time  back  to  the  Twenty-third  of  October  B.C.  4004,  or 
any  other  date  which  may  be  preferred  thereto.  Besides  the 
objections  before  referred  to,  there  may  be  others — such  as 
that  the  critic's  powers,  even  if  he  possesses  them,  will  become 
callous  by  too  much  exercise, — an  objection  refuted  by  the  fact, 
so  often  noliced^  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  man 
with  real  critical  powers  becoming  a  worse  critic  as  he  grew 
older,  and  many  a  one  of  his  becoming  a  better.  But,  at 
any  rate,  this  was  Mr  Pater's  way  of  criticism  :  this  had 
already  been  the  way  pursued,  more  or  less  darkling  or  in 
clear  vision,  by  all  modern  critics — the  way  first  definitelj 
formulated,  and,  perhaps,  allowing  for  bulk  of  work,  most 
cousisLeatly  pursued,  by  himself.  And  I  have  said — perhaps 
often  enough — that  I  do  not  know  a  better. 

Although   the  relation  of  "moon"  to  "sun."  so  often  used 

as  an  image  in  literary  history,  will  not  work  with  pedantic 

Mr  J.  A.    exactness  in  relation  to  Mr  J.  A.  Symonds  and  the 

Sifmomh.    critic  just  mentioned, — for  the  moon  is  not  many 

times   more   voluminous    than    the   sun,  aud   there  are  other 
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difficulties, — it  applies  to  a  certain  extent.  Both  were  literary 
Hedcniats ;  both  were  strongly  influenced  by  Greek  and  Italian 
But  Mr  Symonds's  mind,  like  his  style,  was  verj'  much  more 
irregular  and  undisciplined  than  Mr  Pater's  (which  liad  almost 
sometliing  of  Neo-classic  precision  adjusting  its  Romantic  luxu- 
riance), and  this  want  of  discipline  let  him  loose  ^  into  a 
loquacity  which  certainly  deserved  the  Petronian  epithet  of 
enormis,  and  could  someliiQes  hardly  escape  the  companion  one 
of  irntosa.  His  treatise  on  Blank  Verse ^  interesting  as  it  '\s. 
would  give  the  enemy  of  the  extremer  *'  modern  "  criticism  far 
too  many  occasions  to  blaspheme  by  its  sheer  critical  aott- 
nomianism :  and  over  all  his  extensive  work,  faults  of  excess 
of  varioua  kinds  swarm.  But  beauties  and  merits  are  there 
in  ample  measure  as  well  as  faults :  and  in  the  literary  parts 
of  Hie  licnaisiancc  in  Italy  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  put 
some  restraint  on  himself,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  the  sac- 
rifice. From  some  little  acquaintance  with  literary  history, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  better  historical  treat- 
ment of  a  foreign  literature  in  English.  One  can  never  help 
wishing  that  the  author  had  left  half  his  actual  subject  un- 
touched, and  had  completed  the  study  of  Italian  literature.' 
Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  critical  production — arrested, 
like  the  poetical,  by  causes  unhappy  but  well  known — of 
Thomaon  James  Thomson  "the  Second,"  hardly  "the  Less,' 
("A  r.")  but  most  emphatically  "the  Other."  It  ought  to 
have  been  good  :  and  sometimes  (especially  uuder  the  unex- 
pected and  soothing  shadow  of  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant)  was  so.* 
Thomson  had  much  of  the  love,  and  some  of  the  knowledge, 
required  ;  his  intellect  (when  allowed  to  be  so)  was  clear  and 
strong;  he  was,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  the  type  of  those 
poets  who  have  made  some  of  the  best  critics,  despite  the 
alleged  prodigiousness  of   the  metamorphosis.     But   the  good 


*  E8i*ectally  in  Iiif  nuitierouit  volume* 
of  Eaiaye  (tiid  Sludiea,  under  varioue 
names. 

«  London,  1S95. 

'  A  "pair"  for  Mr  Symonds  from 
the  other  University  inight  Iw  found 
in  the  late  Mr  Frederick  Myers,  who, 


with  mure  ]ihiU>«u|>hical  uid  Imi  v 
tistic  tendency,  exhibited  ftn  vqiuUly 
flavAoyani  f^tj'Ie, 

*  Itfl  chief  monumentfi  or  repertoriM 
ore  £naj/s  and  Phanta$ie»  (Loodon. 
1881)  and  Ponni.  £uay»,  attd  Pros- 
menu  (London,  1892). 
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seed  was  choked  by  many  tares  of  monstrous  and  fatal  growth. 
The  least  of  theBe  should  have  been  (but  perhaps  was  not)  the 
necessity  of  working  for  a  living,  and  not  the  necessity^  but 
the  provoked  and  accepted  doom,  of  working  for  it  mostly  in 
obscure  and  unproiitable,  not  to  say  disreputable,  places, 
imposed  upon  a  temperament  radically  nervous,  "impotent," 
in  the  Latin  sense,  and  unresigned  to  facts.  That  temperament 
itself  was  a  more  dangerous  obstacle:  and  the  recalcitrance  to 
religion  which  it  was  allowed  to  induce  was  one  more  danger- 
ous still.  There  are  no  doubt  many  instances  where  rigid 
orthodoxy  has  proved  baneful,  even  destructive,  to  a  man's 
critical  powers,  or  at  any  rate  to  his  catholic  exertion  of  them : 
but  there  are  also  niauy  in  which  it  has  interfered  little^  if 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  case  in 
which  religious,  and  of  very  few  in  which  political,  heterodoxy 
has  not  madb  ita  partisans  more  or  less  hopelessly  uncritical 
on  those  with  whom  they  disagree.  Nor  could  the  peculiar 
character  of  Thomson's  education  and  profession  fail  to  react 
unfavourably  on  his  criticism.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  some 
ill  effects  of  echoolmastering  in  any  case ;  it  must  be  nearly 
impossible,  in  the  case  of  a  proud  and  rather  "  ill-conditioned  " 
man,  who  has  not  enjoyed  either  full  liberal  education  or  gentle 
breeding,  and  who  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  millatone, 
as  Thomson  seems  to  have  been,  or  at  least  felt  lumself,  while 
he  was  a  military  schoolmaster.  All  these  irons  entered  into 
a  critical  soul  which  might  have  been  a  fair  one  and  brave : 
and  we  see  the  scars  of  them,  and  the  cramp  of  them,  too 
often," 

A  journalist  for  one-half  of  his  working  life,  and  a  professor 

— partly — of  literature  for  the  other,  William  Minto  executed 

Wiiiiam     iJi  both  capacities  a  good  deal  of  literary  work :  but 

Minto.       jjia  most  noteworthy  contribution-  to  our  subject 

consisted  in  the  two  remarkable  manuals  of  Eu^'lish  literary 

history  which,  as  quite  a  young  man,  he  drew  up.'     To  say 

'  On  meu  like  Shelley  ami  Bliikc.  of  UtUr*  Soriea,  ia  not  to  be  o\*e risked. 

course,  ThoDUion   was   free  from   must  *  Manual   of  EiUflUh   Pro»t   Litrra- 

of  hia  "Satana'*:   and  he  «|ieaka  well  ^jnr  (Edinburgh,  1872);  CftnntcUriMtiei 

CD  llieni.  of    EnglUh    PoH*,    frmn     Chaucer    to 

'^  Hw  De/oCf  in  the  Engluh  Men  of  Shirley  (Edinburgh,  1874). 
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that  these  maDuals  were  at  the  time  of  their  publication 

far  the  best  on  the  subject  would  be  to  say  little :  for  t\u 

were  hardly  any  good  ones.     Their  praise  can  be  more  of* 

cheerfully    positive,   and   less   of    a   "rascally,    comparative 

character.    They  were   both,   but   especially   the   Fo^U 

Chancer  to  SkirUy,  full  of  study,  insight,  originality,  and 

— where  the  author  chose  to  indulge  his  genius.     Their  defects 

H'  hoat      ^^^^  defects  which  it  requires  genius  indeed,  or  at 

on  KnijliAh    least  a  very  considerable  share  of  audacity,  to  keep 

Prr>^  ami    q^j^  ^f  mamials  of  the  kind.     There  is,  perhaps,  boo 

much  biography  and  too  much  mere  abstract  ^^ 
contents — a  thing  which  will  never  serve  the  student  in  lieJ^ 
of  reading,  which  will  sometimes  disastrously  suggest  to  him 
that  he  need  not  read,  and  which  must  always  curtail  the 
space  available  for  really  useful  guidance  and  critical  illumina- 
tion to  him  when  he  does.  In  the  Prose  there  is  something 
else.  The  book  is  constructed  as  a  sort  of  enlarged  prturu  on 
a  special  pedagogic  theory  of  style-teaching,  that  of  the  lale 
Professor  Bain :  and  is  elaborately  scheduled  for  tlie  illustration 
of  Qualities  and  Elements  of  Style,  of  Kinds  of  Compoaitiou. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  how  far  the  schedule  itself  is  faidty 
or  free  from  fault ;  it  is  unavoidable  that  rigid  adjustment  to 
it — or  to  any  such — shall  bring  back  those  faults  of  the  old 
Khetoric  ou  which  we  commented  in  vol.  i.,  with  others  more 
faulty  than  themselves.  For  classical  literature  was  very 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  constructed  according  to  such  schemes, 
and  might  be  analysed  with  an  eye  on  them :  English  literature 
had  other  inceptions  and  other  issues.  That  Minto's  excellei 
critical  qualities  do  not  disappear  altogether  behind  the  lattice 
work  of  schedule-reference  speaks  nob  a  little  for  them. 

Few  writers  have  lost  more  by  ti»e  practice  of  anonymoi 

journalism  than  the  late  Mr  Traill.      He  engaged' 
H.  D.  Tmiur.      .  ,    .  .,.,-..  11      # 

m  it,  and  m  periodical  writing  generally,  from  a 

period  dnting  back  almost  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  Oxford,*  am 


*  I  do  not  kuovr  whether  he  contrib- 
uted to  anything  before  that  remju-k- 
able  periodigij  TTic  Dark  Bt^tt,  which, 
during   its  short  life   in    the   earliest 


*SeTeutie«,  hA<1  a  eUff  not  euily 
paMfthle,    and    almost    remtuding 
of  the  earlier  English  London  M*tgm^* 
and  of  the  French  GliAt. 
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he  had  to  do  with  it,  I  believe,  till  his  death,  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  his  work  recommending  him  to  any  and  every  editor 
who  knew  his  business.  It  was  impossible,  in  reading  any 
proof  of  his,  be  it  on  matters  political,  literary,  or  miscellaneous, 
not  to  think  of  Thackeray's  phrase  about  George  ^Va^rington*s 

Particles,  as  to  " the  sense,  the  satire,  and  the  scholarship " 
which  characterised  them.  In  the  rather  wide  knowledge, 
which  circumstances  happened  to  give  me,  of  writers  for  the 
press  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I 
never  knew  his  equal  for  combination  of  the  three.  For  a 
great  many  years,  however,  chance,  or  choice,  or  demand, 
//i-  critiaU  directed  him  chiefly  to  the  most  important,  as  it 
stnt,ijth.  jg  thought,  and  the  most  paying,  but  the  most 
exhausting  and,  as  far  as  permanent  results  go,  the  most 
utterly  thankless  and  evanescent  division  of  journalism — 
political  leader-writing,  with  actual  attendance  at  "the  House" 
during  the  Session.  And  this  curtailed  both  his  literary 
press-work  and  his  opportunities  of  literary  book-work.  He 
did,  however,  a  jjreat  deal  of  the  former :  and  the  labours  of 
the  much-abused  but  sometimes  useful  literary  resurrection- 
men,  who  dig  contributions  out  of  their  newspaper  graves,  could 
hardly  be  better  hestoweii  than  upon  him.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  literary  side  of  his  criticism — he  was  a  critic  of 
letters  and  life  alike,  born  and  bred,  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
by  temper  and  training,  in  heart  and  brain — remains  in  part 
of  The  ^iw  Liman^  in  the  admirable  monographs  on  Sterne 
and  Coleridge,*  and  in  the  collection  of  Essays^  issued  but  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death. 

In  the  three  last-named    volumes   especially,   his   qualities 

as  a  critic  are  patent  to  any  one  with  eyes.    The  two  mono- 

On  Sterne    "^^V^^  ^^e   models  of   competence   and   grasp,  but 

and  CoU-    they  are  almost  greater  models  of  the  combination 

^         of   vigour  and   sanity.      Both  subjects  are  of   the 

kind  which  used  to  tempt  to  cant,  and  which  now  tempts  to 

paradox.      To   the   first  sin    Mr   Traill   had   no  temptation — 

*  Both  in  the  £fu/ltJtU  Men  of  LrUfrs.  -  The  Sew  Fiction  and  other  E»my» 

The    Stcr^tt    (ippeared    in    1881!;    the       on  Literary  iiuljecti  (Londou,  1897). 
CoUridffe  in  1SS4. 
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whatever  fault  might  have  been  found  with  him,  neither  Peck- 
sniffery  nor  Podsnappery  was  in  the  faintest  degree  his  failing. 
But  he  might  have  been  thought  likely  to  be  tempted,  as  some 
very  clever  men  in  our  day  have  been,  by  the  desire  to  flj* 
in  the  face  of  the  Philistine,  and  to  flout  the  Family  Man. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  beguilement — the  moral  currency 
is  as  little  tampered  with  as  it  could  have  been  by  Johnson 
or  by  Southey,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  the  limitations  of 
the  one  or  of  the  slight  Pharisaism  of  the  other.  And  yet 
the  literar}'  judgment  is  entirely  unaffected  by  this  moral 
rectitude:  the  two  do  not  trespass  on  each  other's  provinces 
by  so  much  as  a  hairs-breadth. 

The  titJe^paper  of  the  collected  Essai/s,  "  The  New  Fiction," 
connects  itself  with  several  other  pieces  in  the  volume,  "  The 
BMMiyson  Political  Novel. "  "Samuel  Richardson,"  "The  Novel 
Fiction.  of  Manners,"  and,  to  some  extent,  "The  Future  of 
Humour."  Mr  Traill  was  a  particularly  good  critic  of  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  the  nineteenth  century:  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  had  a  better.  In  poetry  he  seemed  to  me 
to  sin  a  little,  in  one  direction  (just  as,  I  know,  1  seemed  to 
him  to  siu  in  the  other),  by  insisting,  too  much  in  the  antique 
fashion,  on  a  general  unity  and  purpose.  He  shows  this.  I 
think,  here  in  the  paper  on  "  Matthew  Arnold  "  who,  indeed. 
himself  could  hardly  have  objected,  for  they  were  theoretically 
much  at  one  on  the  point.  But  as  to  prose  fiction  he  had  no 
illusions,  and  hia  criticism  of  it  is  consummate.  We  have  not 
a  few  instances  of  onslaughts  upon  corrupt  developments  of  the 
art  by  critics  great  and  small ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  know  one  to 
equal  Mr  Traill's  demolition  of  the  ''^nwi^-novel"  of  to-day  or 
yesterday.  His  highest  achievement,  however,  in  a  single  piece, 
"  The  Fufum  is  Undoubtedly  "  The  Future  of  Humour,"  which 
0/  Humour."  transcends  mere  reviewing,  transcends  the  mere 
eauserie,  and  unites  the  merits  of  both  with  those  of  the  best 
kind  of  abstract  critical  discussion.  One  may  say  of  it.  without 
hesitation,  (7a  restera ;  it  may  be  lost  in  the  mass,  now  and 
then,  but  whenever  a  good  critic  comes  across  it  he  will  restore 
it  to  its  place.  It  is  about  a  day,  but  not  of  or  for  it:  it  moves, 
and  has  its  being,  as  do  all  masterpieces  of  art.  small  and  great, 
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suh  Specie  etternltatis.  If  it  were  not  30  idle,  one  could  only  sigh 
at  thinking  how  many  a  leading  article,  how  much  joumey- 
work  in  biography,  one  would  give  for  Traill  to  be  alive  again, 
and  to  write  such  criticism  as  this. 

Others,  cjreat  and  small,  we  must  once  more  sweep  into  the 
numcrtis  named,  or  unnamed.  Mr  Traill  himself — for  they  were 
both  ot  St  John's — may  be  said  to  have  directly 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Dean  Mansel  in  respect  of 
critical  wit  and  sense,  though  the  Dean  had  only 
occasionally  devoted  these  qualities,  together  with 
his  great  philosophical  powers,  and  his  admirable 
style,  to  pure  literary  criticism.^  Of  the  immense 
critical  exercise  of  Mr  George  Venables,  a  little 
lacking  in  flexibility,  sympathy,  and  unction,  bnt  excellently 
Bonnd  and  strong,  no  salvage,  I  think,  has  ever  been  published: 
and  though  a  good  deal  is  available  from  his  yoke-fellow,  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen,^  this  latter's  tastes — as  his  father's 
had  done  before,  though  in  a  different  direction — led  him  away 
from  the  purer  literary  criticism.  Of  three  other  persons, 
eminent  in  their  several  ways,  more  substantive  notice  may 
perhaps  have  been  expected  by  many,  and  will  certainly  be 
demanded  by  some.  But  Lord  Houghton's  Monotfraphs?  ad- 
mirably written  and  extremely  interesting  to  read,  hardly 
present  a  sufficiently  individual  kind,  or  a  sufficiently  con- 
siderable bulk  of  matter,  for  a  separate  paragrapli.  Mr  Mark 
Pattison's  dealings  with  Milton  and  with  Pope,  as  well  as 
with  the  great  seventeenth-century  scholars,  may  seem  more, 
and  more  imperatively,  to  knock  for  admission.  As  far  as 
scholarship,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  concerned,  no 
critic  can  surpass  him  ;  but  scholarship,  though  all  but  in- 
di8pensat)le  as  the  critic's  mnvass,  needs  much  working  upon, 
and  over,  to  give  the  finished  result.  And  Pattison's  incurable 
reticence  and  recalcitrance^the  temperament  which  requires 
the  French  words  Hchc  and  rev^che,  if  not  even  rog^ie^  to  label  it — 
were  rebel  to  the  suppleness  and  morigcration  which  are  required 
from  all  but  mere  scliolastic  critics.     The  happier  stars  or  com- 


'  See   hw  Lettrrg,   Ixclvrrx^  ami   He- 
Lundon,  1873. 


3  E«peci&lly  in  ffora  SiMiatiefr. 
*  LoDdoD,  1873. 
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plexiou  of  his  near  contemporary,  Dean  Cliurch,  enabled  him  to 
do  some  admirable  critical  work  on  Dante,  on  Spenser,  and  on 
not  a  few  others,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Ent^Iish  Mf'n  0/ 
Letters,  in  Mr  "Ward's  Foets,  in  his  own  Collected  Essai/s,  and  in 
separate  Ixioks.  Dr  Church  combined,  with  an  excellent  style, 
mticli  scholarship  and  a  judgmont  as  sane  as  it  was  mild,  nor 
did  he  allow  the  natural  drift  of  his  mind  towards  ethical  and 
religious,  rather  than  purely  literary,  considerations  to  draw 
him  too  much  away  from  the  latter. 

Mr  Coventry  Patmore  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  by  a 
coterie.  But  to  the  cool  outsider  his  criticism,  like  his  poetry, 
has  somewhat  too  much  the  character  of  "diamondi- 
ferous  rubbish," — a  phrase  which,  when  applied  to 
the  poetry  itself,  did  not.  I  am  told,  displease  him.  For 
though,  in  Principle  in  Art^  and  lUligw  Pocter^-  there  may 
be  a  few  things  rich  and  rare,  there  is  a  very  large  sur- 
plusage of  the  otlur  constituents  of  the  mixture.  The  short 
articles  of  the  first  volume  consist  almost  wholly  of  it,  and 
might  have  been  left  iu  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Paper  in 
which  they  appeared  with  a  great  deal  of  advantage.^  Indeed 
those  on  Keats,  Shelley,  lilake,  and  Rossetti,  which  unfortun- 
ately follow  each  other,  make  a  four-iu-huud  good  only  for  the 
knacker.  Mr  Patmore,  when  be  wrote  them,  was  too  old  to 
take  the  benefit  of  jwj-clergy,  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  under- 
graduate piradox.  And  as,  unfortunately,  he  was  a  crafts- 
fellow,  and  a  crafcsfellow  not  very  popular  or  highly  valut^ 
with  moat  people,  his  denigration  is  all  the  more  awkward. 
A  man  who  says  that  The  Burdai  of  Ninevdc  "  might  have  beeu 
written  by  Southey  "  (and  I  do  not  undervalue  Southey),  must 
have  an  insensible  spot  somewhere  in  his  critical  body.  A  man 
who  says  that  Blake's  poetry, ''  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  pieces  and  a  gleam  here  and  there,"  is  mere  drivel,  must  be 
suHering  from  critical  hemiplegia.  There  are  better  things  in 
the  other  voliune,  and  its  worst  faults  are  excesses  of  praise.. 


*  Uinaon,  I88S. 
«  Lomloa,  1893. 

''  1  do  not  meau  that  they  were  ruh* 
bUh  there.     Kubbisb  ia  only  "matter 


in  the  wrong  place."  aiul  what  is  rubbUli 
in  II  book  need  by  do  tucAua  be  rubbish 
in  a  newap8.(»er 
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always  less  disgusting,  thougli  not  always  less  uncritical,  than 
those  of  blame.  But  I  am  not  here  f3:iving  a  full  exaniiuation 
to  Mr  Piitmore's  criticistu,  I  aiu  only  iudicatiny  why  I  do  not 
here  examine  it,  as  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  at  any  moment 
in  a  proper  place. 

There  were,  I  think,  few  English  writers  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  showed  more  of  the  true  critical  ethos 
Mr  Edmund  than  the  late  Mr  Edmund  Gurney.  I  did  not  know 
Ourwty,  Mr  Gurney  myself,  but  most  of  my  friends  did;  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  special  danger  (when  the  friends  are 
complimentary)  of  the  fate  of  Aristides  for  the  other  person. 
But  the  good  things  which  were  told  me  of  Mr  (Jurney  I  find 
to  be  very  mucli  more  than  confirmed  by  his  books,  though,  of 
course,  I  also  find  plenty  to  disagree  with.  The  earlier  of  them, 
TJu  Fencer  of  Sound^^  is  iu  the  main  musical ;  and  I  have 
generally  found  (though  there  are  some  capital  exceptions)  that 
critics  of  poetry,  or  of  literature  generally,  who  start  from  much 
musical  knowledge,  are  profoundly  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
they  rarely  appreciate  the  radical  difTerence  between  musical 
music  and  poetical  music.  Even  Mitford  fails  here.  But  Mr 
Gurney  does  not.  He  was  the  tirst,  or  one  of  the  first,  I  think, 
in  English  to  enunciate  formally  the  great  truth  that  "the 
Betting  includes  a  new  substance  *' — meaning  not  merely  the 
technical  music-setting  of  the  composer,  but  that  "sound  ac- 
companiment" which,  in  all  poetry  more  or  less,  and  in 
English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  especially,  gives 
a  bonus,  adds  a  panache^  to  the  meaning. 

He  was  right  too,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  in  laying  it 
down  that  "metrical  rhythm  is  imposed  upon,  not  latent  in. 
The  Power  Speech";  and  he  went  right,  where  too  many  scholars 
of  Sound,  of  high  repute  have  gone  wrong,  in  seeing  that  the 
much-decried  English  scansion-pronunciation  of  Latin  almost 
certainly  brings  out  to  an  EnglisJi  ear  the  effect  on  a  Latin  one, 
better  than  any  conjectured  attempt  to  mimic  what  might  have 
been  the  Latin  pronunciation  itself.  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
he,  too,  had  fixed  upon  Tennyson's  "  Fair  is  her  cottage"  (his  is 
not  quite  my  view,  and  perhaps  we  were  both  guided  by  a  re- 

1  London,  1S80. 
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ported  speech  of  Mr  Spedding's)  as  almost  the  ru  plus 

•'  superadded "  audible  and  visual  effect  combined. 

is  well  worth  reading  on  certain  "  illusions "  of  Lessing's. 

The  literary  part  of  Tfu  P&wtr  of  Smiiui  is,  however,  if  not 
accidental,  incidental  mainly  r  not  a  few  of  the  papers  in  the 

Tertium     second  volume  of   Tertium  Quid^  deal   with    litera- 

Quid.  ture  pure  and  simple.  They  are  to  some  extent 
injured  by  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  merely 
strokes,  or  parries,  or  ripostes,  in  particular  duels  or  m/Ues  on 
dependences  of  the  moment.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  oat 
in  reference  to  certain  famous  altercations  of  the  past,  these 
critical  squabbles  seem  lo  me  almost  invariably  to  darken 
coimsel — first,  by  leading  the  disputants  away  from  the  true 
points,  and  secondly,  by  inducing  them  to  mix  in  their  plead- 
ings all  sorts  of  Himsy,  ephemeral,  and  worthless  matter.  Not 
the  point,  but  what  Jones  or  Brown  has  said  about  tho  point, 
becomes  the  object  of  the  writer's  attention ;  he  wants  to  score 
off  Brown  or  Jones,  not  to  score  for  the  truth.  So  when  Mr 
Guruey  contended  with  the  late  Mr  Hueffer — another  literary- 
musical  critic,  who  did  not,  as  Mr  Gurney  did,  escape  the 
dangers  of  the  double  employ- — when  he  contributed  not  so 
much  a  tertium  as  a  quartum  quid  to  tlie  triangular  duel  of  Mr 
Arnold,  Mr  Austin,  Mr  Swinburne  about  Byron — he  did  not 
always  say  what  is  still  worth  reading.  And  he  makes  one 
or  two  odd  blunders,  such  as  that  the  French  are  blind  to 
Wordsworth,  whereas  Wordsworth's  influence  on  Sainte-Beuve, 
to  name  nobody  else,-  was  very  great.  But  he  is  alwa] 
sensible,^  and  he  always  has  that  double  soundness  on  tl 
passionate  side  of  poetry  and  on  the  peculiar  appeal  of  il 
form,  which  is  so  rare  and  so  distinctive  of  the  good  critic. 

These  qualities  should,  of  course,  appear  in  his  essay  oa 
the  "  Appreciation  of  Poetry  " ;  *  and  they  do.     It  is,  however^ 
perhaps  well   to   note  that,  while  quite   sound   on  the   point 
that  there  is  a  right  as  well  as  a  wrong  comparison,  he,  Uke 


2  Villa.,  London,  1887.  Quid"  ur  "croaft-beucli"  mind,     ll  ii 

'  Such  4Ut  even  Uaulier.  Aiually  indubitAble  th«t  it  mcwt  cow 

'*  This  HeDKibleuesa,  uo  doubt,  ought  uionly  does  not. 
always  lo  clukracuu-iee  the  '*  Tertium  '  7*.  Q-  ■  vol,  IL 
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rs,  hardly  escapes  the  further  danger  of  "  confusing  the 
confusion" — of  taking  what  is  really  the  right  comparison  for 
vhat  is  really  the  wrong.  The  comparison  which  disapproves 
one  thing  because  it  is  unlike  another  is  wrong,  not  the  com- 
parison which  is  used  to  bring  out  a  fault,  though  the  unlike- 
ness  is  not  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  fault  at  all.  But  I 
am  here  slipping  from  history  to  doctrine  on  this  particular 
point.  I  think  Mr  Gurney,  right  in  the  main,  might  have 
been  still  fighter.-  but  in  general  I  am  sure  that  he  had  ad- 
mirable critical  qualities,  and  I  only  wish  he  had  chosen,  or 
bad  been  forced,  to  use  them  more  fully  and  frequently.^ 


^  I  do  not  take  special  notice  of  K. 
L.  StcTeasuu  here,  becniute  bin  crlU- 
ci»m,  io  any  formal  ahapc,  belongs* 
m&iuly  to  the  earlier  anH  tentative 
itage  of  hiH  work,  ami  never,  to  tuy 
faocy,  had  much  fiiity  or  grip,  intereot- 
ing  and  atimulatiiig  m  it  w.  1  ven- 
tured to  tell  him,  when  I  met.  hiin 
firat,  after  the  appearance  of  The  AVic 
^roMan  Night*  in  London^  th»t  ktrt 


wa«  ApoUo  waiting  fur  him,  not  there : 
and  I  hold  to  the  view. '  Others,  such 
AA  Mr  Henley  (with  whom  alao  I  rowed 
in  that  galley — a  tight  and  saucy  one, 
if  not  exactly  a  ffiUtrr  mpiUtinr)^  Mr 
Robert  Buclianau,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
Pnjf.  Bain,  have  paase<t  away  too  re- 
cently ;  and  yet  olhem  must  fall  into 
the  n,umcru4. 
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LATER   GERMAN   C'RITICISM. 

HEINE  :  DB0EPnVENI»8  OP  HIS  CRITlCiaM  —  IX  THE  *  ROJIV 
SCHfLE/'  AND  ELsEWHKRi;— THE  QUALITIKH  A>*D  DEMQHTH  OP 
8CH0PENHAUEH — VIVIDNESS  AND  ORIOINALITV  OF  HIS  CRITICAL  0»- 
8KRVATI0N — *  DIB  WELT  ALB  WILLE,'  ETC.— GHILLPARZER — HIS  MOTTO 
Vt  CRITICISM— HIS  REHULT9  IN  APHORISM,  AND  IN  INDHTDVAL  JCW»- 
MENT — A  CRITIC  OP  MMITATIONS  :  BVI  A  CRITIC— CARHlfeSB  :  HW 
'asTHETIK' — LATER  GERMAN  iSHAKESPEARE-CRmCS— OERVINriS  :  KI* 
"GERMAN  Pi^ETHY"  — ON  BOrOER  —  THE  RHAKE8PRA RE- HERETICS  : 
Rt'MELIN  —  PREVTAO  —  HILLEHRAND  AND  COSMOPOLITAN  CRITICISM  — 
NIETZSCHE  —  *ZARATHIJ8TRA,'  THE  'BIRTH  OP  TRAGEDY,'  AND  'DEE 
PALL  WAGNER  *  —  *  CNZE1TGEMA8SE  BETRACHTCNOKN  '  —  '  LA  UAIA 
8C1ENZA'— 'JENHEIT8  VON  GUT  UND  B08E,'  ETC. — *  GOTZEN-DAMMEa- 
CNO' — HJH   GENERAL   CRITICAL   POHITION. 


Thk  volume  of  critical  writing  in  Germany  since  Goethe's 
death,  aud  the  deaths  of  those  younger  contemporaries  of  his, 
like  Tieck  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  were  mentioned  in  our 
last  chapter  on  the  subject,*  has  been,  of  course,  very  great 
The  imceaaing  literary  and  scientific  industry  of  the  nation 
(with,  in  particular,  the  habit  of  the  doctoral  thesis  fonning 
almost  an  obligatory  part  of  the  regular  education  of  any  man 
pretending  to  culture)  has  made  books  of  more  or  less  critical 
intent  and  content  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Yet  the  determination 
of  the  natioual  critical  temperament  towards  abstract  it^sthetic, 
or  towards  the  most  rudimentary  aud  literal  duties  of  Qiulkn- 
forschuTig,  of  tabulation  of  rhyme  and  word-form,  and  the  hke. 
together  with  the  custom  (most  fatal  of  all  those  encouraged 
by  the  thesis  habit)  of  constantly  "  shoddy ing-up"  former  in- 
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into  fresher  form,  hajs  prevented  much  of  the  very 
best  kind  of  work  from  being  done.  If  it  were  not  for  Heiae, 
Schopenhauer,  and  one  other  who  may  come  more  as  a  surprise, 
in  the  earlier  part,  and  the  siuguJar,  erratic,  and  mainly 
wasted  genius  of  Nietzsche  in  the  later,  this  chapter  would 
cut  a  very  rueful  figure  beside  most  others  in  the  book.  Nor 
was  any  one  of  these  primarily  a  literary  critic' 

Heinrich  Heine-  did  many  wonderful  and  many  delightful 
ings  J  but  though  he  certainly  did  many  things  more  de- 
lightful, I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  did  anything 
'eceptlnne94  more  wonderful  than  in  making  Die  Homatitische 
Schvit  persuade  divers  folk  that  he,  the  author  of 
the  Nm'd-Sfc  in  his  morning,  the  author  of  Bimini 
when  the  night  had  almost  fallen,  was  anything  but  a  Eomau- 
c  himself,  This  curious  achievement  shows  the  dangers  that 
wait  upon  those  who  peruse  his  criticism.  If  they  cjinnot  re- 
member that  a  man  very  frequently  blasphemes,  in  jest  or 
temper,  what  he  loves  and  adores,   if  they  have  not  graven 

»on  their  souls  Lamb's  lines  which  culminate  in 
"  Not  that  she  is  truly  so  "— 
they  had  much  better  not  read  Heine  at  all.     For  he  will  lead 
them  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  errors,  and  direct  them, 
as  by  his  own  account  he  actually  did  certain  poor  people  in 
his  impish  days,  to  the   sign  of   the  Stone  Jug  as  the  most 
comfortable  and  respectable  hotel  in  Gottingen.^ 
B     To  put  at   once  out  of   controversy  what  ought  never  to 
have  been  in  it,  let  any  one  compare  the  famous  passage  or 
In  «Afl  passages  in  The  Romantic  School*  about  the  Schlegels, 

RomftD-       vfii\\  all  their  fantastic  and  contemptuous  satire,  and 

■  Sohule,  afi(f  the  serious  passage  about  them  in  the  much  less 
ci^^irAerc  well-kuown  article  on  Menzel/  Nay,  let  any  man 
accustomed  to  sift  evidence  compare  the  more  serious  part  of 

^B  *  lu  acconUnce  with  the  alwolute 
fnuQkiiew  which  I  h*v«  imposed  upon 
tuycdf.  I  xhall  confcM  h«re  tliat  my 
knowledge  of  the  iiio^t  mcxlem  Ocmiaii 
literature  in  mucli  lesK  complete  than 
mj  kDonl«dgc  of  French  and  Kngliiih. 


>  I  UM  the  CotU  ed.,  in  13  vols. 

^  The  passage  In  the  opening  of  the 
RdnrbiMer  ought  to  be  Mufficiently 
well  known. 

«  Ed.  Lit.,TiL  172  and  215. 

»  VermischU  Schrijien,  xil  176. 
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the  "  Romantic  School "  passages  themselves  with  the  less 
serious  ones,  and  he  vdll  not  have  much  doubt  left  on  Ui£ 
manner.  Heine  was  not  only  one  of  those  persons  who  *"  cannot 
gee  enough  fighting/'  but  one  of  those  who  always  prefer  thd 
most  fantastic,  the  most  unconventional,  I  fear  one  must  io 
some  cases  say  the  most  unsportsmanlike,  tactics  and  methods. 
He  would  have  liked  the  savaic  better  than  the  formal  rules 
of  the  English  ring,  with  their  pruderies  about  hitting  below 
the  belt  and  using  your  feet :  and  I  think  his  favourite  weapoo 
would  have  been  that  ingenious  Irish  implement  the 
Gae-Bulg,  with  which  the  great  Cuchullain  slew  somebodjr 
else  nearly  as  great  whose  name  abides  not  with  me — a  slwrt, 
many-barbed  harpoon  which  you  kicked  from  between  your 
toes  upwards,  into  the  under  and  unprotected  part  of  the 
opponent's  stomach.  The  Middle  Ages  were  actually  the  most 
representative  times  of  Christian  literature:  and  had  been 
made  even  too  much  of  as  5uch  by  the  school  he  was  attackiu.i;. 
This  oftended  his  Judaism,  that  equally  passionate  and  un- 
practical form  of  religion,  He  knew — it  is  one  of  his  great 
critical  deliverances — that  if  the  Romantic  is  not  always  the 
mediaeval,  the  mediecval  is  almost  always  the  Komaotic.  And 
so  at  times  there  was  no  mercy  for  mediajvalism  and  Komanti- 
cism.  At  other  times  he  went  and  wrote,  or  had  already  written. 
Ihn  Ramiro  and  Bas  Lieddien  von  der  Reue,  and  Mein  sumi 
Zieb,  tcenn  du  im  Qrah,  and  Du  alien  hosen  Lieder,  and  Ich  bin 
die  Primessin  Il^Ey  and  the  best  things  in  the  Nord-See  itself, 
and  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Atta  Troll,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  RoniancerOf  and  Bitnini ! 

With  such  a  man  the  critical  letter  killeth,  unless  you 
Th  a  oiU'eA  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Snake  on  the  wound,  and,  as  the  scien- 
and  ddiffhts  tific  people  say  now  (justifying,  like  all  real  uew 
o/tt,  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  old),  set  free  the  antidote 

which  the  snake's  own  blood  contains  for  its  own  safety 
against  its  venom.  Never  was  any  so  liberal  of  this  antidote, 
without  even  the  trouble  of  crushing,  so  easy  to  charm,  so 
sdf'Chunning,  as  Heine.  As  he  says  himself,^  "the  laughter 
sticks  in  his  throat,'*  too  often  and  too  evidently :  and  all  but 
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the   dullest   ears  should  hear  the  sob  that  chokes  it      But, 
unfortunately,  there  are  ears  in  this  world  that  are  dull  of 
earing;  there  are  even  several  of  them.     And  for  these,  as 
critic,  Heine  is  noL^ 

For  others   he   is   perhaps  the  chief,  and  certainly  one  of 
e  earliest,  of  those  wlio  have  discovered  that  the  Goddess  of 
riticisin  is  really  all  the  diJIerent  Muses  in  turn,  and  that  she 
an  be  Thalia  as  well  as  Clio.     There  is  still  an  idea  that  the 
critic  ought  to  be  very  serious;  and  tlua  Heine  certainly  was 
not — at   least  consecutively — while   he  was   not  even   quite 
master  of  his  own  seriousness  when  he  had  it.     There  is,  for 
an  Englishman,  no  more  agreeable  spectacle  of  the  kind  than 
he  delightful  struggle  of  Shakespeareolatry  and  Anglophobia 
n  Shakespeart's  Mddchcn  nnd  Frauenr    All  the  Victor  Hugo 
ages^    should    be    carefully    compared,    remembering    of 
urse  that  the  half  of  Hugo  had  not  been  told  to  Heine,     So 
hould  all  the  Goethe  pieces,*  remembering,  again,  the  inter- 
,view,  when  the   younger   poet  could  find  nothing  to  say  to 
he  elder  but  that  the  wayside  plums  between  Jena  and  Weimar 
were  good.     Read  him  on  Hoflhiann  and  Novalis,*^  and  remember 
that  it  is  not  exactly  everybody — not  even  every  Heine  (if  indeed 
there  could  be  more  Ileines  than  one) — that  can  appreciate 
ovsMsayid  HoH'mann  together.     In  fact  read  him  everywhere: 
but  whenever  you   begin    to   read   him,  remember  two  little 
sentences  of  his,  and  if  you  cannot  understand  and  enjoy  them, 
ut  the  book.     The  one  is  that*^  about  the  orange-trees  at 
Sckns-Souci  whereof  '*  every  one  has  its  number,  like  a  con- 
tributor to  Brockhaus's  JConvcrsation^hlatie."     The  other  is  the 
pronouncement  that  "  without  the  Will  of  the  Lord  no  sparrow 
falls   from    the   housetop,   nnd    Government- Councillor    Karl 
Streckfuss  makes  no  verse."     These  will  serve  as  useful  tuning- 
forks,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  carry  about  and  use. 

In  line,  Heine  is  a  dangerous  model,  no  doubt;  yet  even 
as  a  model  he  gave  something  to  Criticism  which  it  had  not 


'  Tbey  flhould  upeciaUy  not  read  him 
on  Burno. 
*  Vol.  iv.,  eti.  cit. 
'  The    chief    are    at    iv.    230    and 


X,  2B0. 

'  EMpecially  vii.  185  »q. 
'  Tii.  239  17. 
•  X.  216. 
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possessed  before,  which  even  Voltaire  was  unable  to  give  ii. 
because  his  laughter  was  too  far  removed  from  tears.  Heine's 
humour  too  often  turned  to  the  humoursoine :  but  it  wi& 
always  present.  And  Humour  is  to  the  critic  very  nearly  wiut 
Unction  is  to  the  preacher,  in  its  virtue  as  well  as  in  its  dangei 
Moreover  if  he  could  certainly  hate  lie  could  as  certainly  Iotp— 
could  not  help  loving.  Aiid  when  you  find  Love  and  Humoar 
together,  they  and  you  are  not  far  from  the  critical  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.' 

The  critical  work  of  Schopenhauer-  is  partly  to  be  founi 
in  his  great  book,  but  it  there  assumes  forms  whi<?h  are  not 

Sfhopen-    of  those  with  which  we  chiefly  busy  ourselves,  while 

hauer.  the  critical  sections  of  the  Parcrga  und  Faralipth 
maxa^  are  ours — "stock,  lock,  and  barrel" — a  familiar  met- 
aphor which  ceases  to  be  hackneyed  in  face  of  the  peculiar  com- 
bativeness  of  Schopenhauer's  thought  and  styla  They  have  all 
the  refreshing  quality  of  audacious  originality  and  crisp  phrase.* 
and  they  have  perhaps  less  than  is  the  case  elsewhere  the  per- 
verseness — in  fact,  the  mere  ill-temj>er — which  was  the  result, 
partly  of  his  dreary  creed,  partly  of  the  injustice  wiili  wliich 
he  considered  himself  to  be  treated  by  the  Vtrdammte  En((, 

In  these  latter  moods  he  is  sometimes  very  amosing,  as 
where  he  speaks  of  " a  disgusting  jargon  like  the  French,"*  or 
whenever  he  mentions  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel ;  but  in 
them  few  men  are  critical,  and  Schopenhauer  is  certainly  not 


'  An  exctUent  rtubject  ftir  one  of 
thcMe  D.Kitt.  theMa  by  which  we  are 
at  last  goiog  to  put  ourselves  on  the 
level  of  Germany  (to  the  sntiufactiun  of 
persons  who  write  Hboul  Education] 
would  be  "The  RtUrbUder  cunsidered 
w  ha  Allegorji'  of  Criticit»iif  with  aouie 
reouu-ka  ou  their  excureiuns  into 
Category," 

^  Ed.  Cotta.  I  h&Te  not  yet  worked 
with  the  uewer,  and  it  ia  aaid  better, 
ed.  of  Kcchiiii. 

^  Volfl.  8-11  of  the  Oott*  ed.  It  i» 
from  these  that  the  material  of  SeJtopeu- 
hauer't  A  rt  of  Litei'aturr,  traDi^lated  by 
Mr  Bailey  Saunders  (London,  I891],  i^ 


taken.  The  cxi.«tlcnce  nf  Mr  Suindefs*! 
veratou  ia  a  matter  of  common  con- 
sent. I  am  not  quite  ao  etrtus 
alwut  hia  reconstituti'm  of  contexSiN 
which  ia  (iometimej»  mthrr  too  mrn^ 
on  a  par  with  tlie  taxidermic  explotU 
of  the  late  Mr  Watertoii  ;  and  he  bu 
left  out  Home  piquant  Chinjp.  But  tbe 
advantage  of  opening  «uch  precioa* 
matter  to  merely  English  reader*  DOi 
only  excuses  this  but  makes  cxcan 
unnecessary. 

*  Has  any  other  German  ever  writtrs 
quite  such  good  prose  a«  Schopu- 
liAuer'B  T 

■  P.  und  P.,  S  320.  ed.  cit.,  xL  251. 
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one  of  the  few.  One  might  make  a  not  uninteresting  critical 
ieidtietii  postil  OF  annotatiuncula  on  the  enthusiaam  of  this 
rfon^H-  pesaicaist  for  Scott:  but  it  would  be  a  alight  divaga- 
eritkai  ob-  tlon.  Read  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  Style ;  Mt  is 
•*"^"*»'  the  best  thing,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  that  subject  in  German,  and  one  of  the  best  things  ever 
written  in  any  language.  It  is  conspicuously  free  from  the 
old  jest  (repeated  after  Diderot  on  Beccaria  so  often)  that  there 
is  nothing  of  his  subject  in  his  treatment;  and  we  may  forgive 
him  for  denouncing  Parenthesis,  wlien  we  remember  the 
misconduct  of  the  Germans  towards  that  delightfullest  of 
Figures.  Among  his  numerous  judgments^  of  more  wisdom 
than  mercy,  none  is  better  suited  for  these  times  (iu  which 
the  evil,  bad  in  his  own,  has  grown  worse)  than  his  condem- 
nation of  the  idea  that  "the  last  work  is  always  the  best," 
that  **  what  is  written  later  is  always  an  improvement  on  what 
was  written  before."-  Nor  is  Schopenhauer's  anathema  on 
reading  pure  and  simple  too  strong,  if  it  be  taken  with  the 
grain  of  salt  always  necessary  as  seasoning  lo  his  strong  meat 
— which  grain  is  in  this  place  the  addition,  "  what  is  not  worth 
reading,  and  wliat  is  merely  neic."^ 

Nor  (as  though  he  could  leave  no  literary  fault  of  his  and  our 
time  untransrtxed)  does  he  spare  the  labour  lost  on  biography 
and  inquiry  into  originals  and  the  like — "the  analysing," 
as  he  calls  it,  "  of  clay  and  paint  instead  of  admiring  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  vase."^  No  critic,  who  is  not  very  un- 
certain of  himself,  need  be  annoyed  by  the  characteristic 
observation  on  the  critical  faculty,  "  there  is  for  thf  inosi 
^Mart  no  such  thing."  ^     For   each    of   us   may  flatter  himself 


I 
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'  In  ch&p.  xxiii.  of  /*.  und  P., 
"Cber  Schrift-ttellerei  uiiil  Stil."  Mr 
Bftilflj  Sauuderi  UuUIch  the  Slylc  part. 

•  P.   und  P.,  i  3S4;   Art.  of.  Lit., 

•  See      chup.       xxii.       Selbttd^mkni. 
hopentuLuer's    maxim,    "Reading   in 

a  oicre  twnxdanmm  ("Surrogat")  for 
thinking  onenelf,**  at  once  shows  what 
he  meaDfl,  and  invites  the  reply, 
"  Yee :  but  a  mau  who  knowtt  how  U> 


read  alwa^rit  makea  his  reading  the 
»eed  of  hia  thought" 

*  «287.     AH.  o/liL,y.n. 

°  %  244.  Art.  of  Lit.  compoaei  ita 
BecLiun  "on  Criticiatn"  of  part  of  ibis 
context  and  another.  The  whole  of 
t}ko  originfil  chapter  xx..  t^ber  Urtheil, 
KKtik,  BeifaU  und  Buhren,"  u  im- 
portaut,  tltuugh  the  writer's  own 
norenean  betrays  itself,  as  luual,  rather 
too  much. 
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that  he  is  the  exception,  and  need  have  no  doubt  about  the 
rule.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Schopenhauer  proceeds  to 
show  that  there  is  a  critical  faculty,  aud  that  he  knows  raf 
well  what  it  is,  and  that  he  has  it.  If  he  condemas  oompazi- 
son,  it  is  only  what  we  have  so  often  called  the  wrong  com- 
parison ;  he  lays  the  very  strongest  emphasis  on  the  GolJeo 
Rule  of  Criticism — that  a  poet,  or  any  writer,  is  to  be  judged  by 
his  best  things.  On  the  old  subject  of  the  value  of  immediaie 
and  popular  recognition,  he  is  perhaps  too  interested  a  judge: 
and  there  is  also  evident  temper  in  his  exhortation  to  critics 
to  **  scourge  mercilessly,"  his  doctrine  that  "  Politeness  in 
criticism  is  injurious."  As  the  world  goes,  the  critic  who  accepts 
it  as  his  first  duty  to  scourge  mercilessly,  to  neglect  politeness, 
is  quite  as  likely  to  scourge  the  few  good  books  as  the  many 
bad,  aud  will  certainly  do  kiniself  irreparable  harm.  So,  also, 
while  recognising  the  nobility  of  much  that  Schopenhauer 
has  written  on  genius,^  we  shall  perhaps  think  that  his 
encomia  on  arrogance  and  his  disapproval  of  modesty  are 
slightly  unnecessary.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  first  light  our  largest 
lautern,  and  go  out  in  the  brightest  day  our  climate  allows, 
to  find  these  modest  men. 

In  the  lesthetic  section,-  main  and  appended,  of  his  great 

book  itself,  Schopenhauer  concerns  us  less.     It  may  be  quit« 

Die  Welt     t.rue^  that  the  subjective  part  of  feathetic  pleasure 

aIs  vvuie,    is    delight    in    perceptive    knowledge,    independent 

of  Will ;  and  the  bass  may  be  "  the  lowest  grade  of 

the  objectification  *'  of  t!ie  said  Will.     But  according  to  the 

views,   perhaps   wrongly   but   coustantly   maiutained    in    this 

book,   poaitions   of   this   kind   have  nothing  to   do  with   the 

discovery  or   the  defence  of  any  concrete   critical  judgment 

whatsoever.     We  fiud  of  course — as  we  must  find  in  any  man 

of  Schopenhauer's   powerful  intellect  and   wide   knowled^'C — 

divers  interesting  aper^-ns,  not  always  or  often  conditioned 

a  tame  consistency.     Thus*  he  dislikes  rhyme  altogether,  b 

sees,  as  not  everybody  since  has  seen,  and  as  comparatively  fe 


i 


1  For  the  origin  of  the  oeetion  thus  '-'  Book  III.  tcH  App.  *  ^  S9. 

headed   in   Art.    of  Lit.,   aee  back  to  *  App.  ou  Poetry, 

chap.  iii.  of  this  part  of  P.  und  P. 
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had  seen  before  Iiim,  the  beauty  of  rhymed  Mediaeval  Latin. 
The  passage  on  the  sublimity  of  silence  and  solitude  is  an 
extremely  fine  one :  and  if  his  general  quarrel  with  the  world 
puts  him  in  an  unnecessary  temper  with  minor  poets,'  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  his  attack  on  them  with  Castelvetro's.* 
It  would  be  very  interesting,  too,  to  compare  and  connect  his 
views  on  Poetry  with  his  very  celebrated  opinions  on  Love:  but 
non  nostrum  cst.^  And  it  is  only  when  Scliopenliauer  touches 
ethics  that  he  is  disputable ;  on  aesthetic  questions  in  the 
applied  sense  he  seldom  goes  wrong,  and  is  always  stimulat- 
ing and  original  to  the  highest  degree. 

Our  "surprise"  is   the  Austrian  poet,  Grillparzer.*     I  am 

told  by  persons  who  know  more  about  that  matter  than  I  do, 

^^^  that  Grillparzer  was  a  remarkable  playwright ;   I  am 

sure  that  he  is  a  remarkable  critic     Four  volumes 

of  his  Works  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  nearly  the  whole 

of  one  of  them  ^  is  occupied  by  critical  petis^es  and  aphorisms 

of  the  kind  in  which  Joubert  is  the  great  master,     Grillparzer 

is  not  the  equal  of  the  Frenchman,   nor  has   he   the   depth 

of  his  countryman  Novalia:  but  his  critical  matter  is  more 

abundant  than  the  latter's,  and  it  is  of  a  rather  more  practical 

kind.     He  seems,  at  all  times  of  his  long  life,  to  have  practised, 

and  he  has  explicitly  preached,  what  I  myself  believe  to  be 

certainly  the  most  excellent   if   not  the  only   excellent   way 

of  criticism.     The   delivery  unto  Satan   of  all  theory,  which 

HU  motto  ^  ^^^^  P^^  ^°  ^^®  forefront  of  tliis  Book,  is  of  course 

in  criti-      intentionally    hypf^rbolical :    yet   what    he    puts    in 

'^'"^         the  forefront  of  his  own  is  quite  sober.     "My  plan 

in  these  annotations  is,  without  any  regard  to  system,  to  write 

down  on  each  subject  what  seems  to  me  to  flow  out  of  its  own 


*  §51.  '  r.  mp.,  ii.  86. 

'  One  could  develop,  with  «pecUl 
r«I«vAnce,  the  philo*opher''<  peremptory 
limitaltuu  uf  tlie  attrac-live  seaHOD  uf 
womuikiDd  to  the  time  between  the 
ik^ei  of  eighteen  uid  eight-and-twenty: 
and  his  pusitive  auatbeiuft  on  the 
rr/rouW  uoae.  It  is  iwtoniflhiDg  how 
thi<  feature  ilieturbfl  critics  !  Of.  Lesa- 
ing,  Aliton,  Cftrrifcre,  Ac. 


*  Ed.  Cottft,  Work*,  voU.  nv.-xviiu 
Tlie  two  voU.  of  Ijeiiert  Aud  Porkxt- 
fiookt,  with  which  this  edition  haa  Iteen 
reinfiirceil  aiuce  I  wmle  the  text,  ftd«i 
very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Orill- 
parner^B  personality,  aud  Bonietlung  lo 
that  of  his  critical  position  :  but  Deed 
change  ootliing  iu  the  eMtiioftte  above 
given. 

*  Vol  XV. 
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nature.    The  resultant  contradictions  will  either  finalljr 
themselves  away,  or,  being  irremovable,  will   show    me   t 
no  system  is  possible."     I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  vis 
not  the  practice  of  Aristotle;  it  pretty  certainly  was  Uiat  of 
Longinus;  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  pursued  as  it    i 
was  by  Dryden  all  through  his  literary  life,  it  made  liim  s    ' 
very  great  critic ;  and  it  was  to  uo  very  small  extent  (though    j 
in  his  case  it  was  hampered  and  broken  into   by   his  fatal 
inconsecutiveness)  the  method  also  of  Coleridge.     G-rillparzer 
had  not  the  genius  of  these  men :  but  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued his  own  method  faithfully  for  some  6fty  or  sixty  years, 
and  the  result  is  some  mediate  axioms  of  very  considerable 
weight,  and  a  large  body  of  individual  judgments  which  are 
at  least  of  interest. 

The  former  are  perhaps  the  better.  He  has  even  attempts 
at  the  definition  of  Beauty,  which  are  as  good  as  another's, 
}liM  rtwlt>*  holding  that  the  Beautiful  not  merely  gives  satis- 
i/i  apliorism,  faction  and  appeasement  to  the  sensual  part  in 
us,  but  also  lifts  up  the  .souU  This,  at  least,  escapes  the  j 
witty  judgment  of  Burke  quoted  above,  after  SchlegeL  ^^| 
has  the  combined  boldness  and  good  sense*  to  see  and  say  tlia^^ 
"  Sense  U  prose  " — to  cry  woe  on  the  poetry  that  can  be  fully 
explained  by  the  understanding.  He  has  dealt  a  swashing 
blow  ^  at  a  terribly  large  part  of  ancient  and  modern  criticism 
in  the  words,  "  Pottering.  ["  Schlendrian,"]  and  Pedantry  in 
Art  always  delight  in  judging  by  Kinds — approving  this 
and  denouncing  that.  But  an  open  Art  -  sense  knows  no 
Kinds:  only  individuals."  He  is  interesting  and  distinctly 
original  on  Diletlanteisra  :*  stigmatises  in  women  (I  fear  he 
might  have  added  not  a  few  men)  the  "inability  to  admire 
what  you  do  not  wholly  approve,"^  and  says  plumply,**  £7i 
sueh  ist  fehlerfrei,  a  proposition  which  begs  the  question 
little  as  any  on  a  question  that  is  always  begged. 

Nearly  all  his  aphorisms  on  poetry  and  prose  blend  neat^ 
ness  and  adequacy  well,  as  this :  ^   "  Prose  and  Poetry  are  like 


1 


*  XV.  2-t.     The  "peace"  of  Bi>ccacciu 
and  the  "  peace*'  of  Dante  combined  ! 


*  XV.  35.46. 

•  P.  49. 


»  P.  40. 
f  P.  58. 


ibid. 
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a  journey  and  a  walk.  The  object  of  the  jouruey  lies  at  its 
end:  of  the  walk,  in  the  walking."  Nay,  he  is  blunter  still, 
and  to  some  jwople  perhaps  quite  shocking,  in  comparing  the 
two  to  eating  and  drinking.^  A  text  for  a  weighty  critical 
sermon  might,  I  think,  be  found  in  an  aphorism  of  his,^  which 
is  not  easy  to  translate  into  English  without  periphrasis:  and 
though  he  does  not  often  venture  upon  the  complicatedly 
figurative,  there  is  another*  about  Islands  which  I  wish  Mr 
Arnold  had  known,  that  he  might  have  given  us  a  pendant 
to  Isolatioru  In  fact,  in  these  meditations  of  his,  Qrillparzer, 
though  never  pretentiously  Delphic,  is  always  for  tlioughts. 

The  very  large  body*  of  individual  judgments  on  literature, 

aacient  and  modern,  with  which  he  supports  these,  and  from 

and  in  in-   ^^^'^^^^>  i"  P^^t  uo  doubt,  he  drew  them,  is,  on  the 

tiivUluai      wliole   though   not   wliolly,   a   little   inferior.     But 

J    gment.    ^g  ^^^  g^^  j.j^^  reason  for  this  inferiority  where  it 

exists,  and  even   then  it  does  not  make  him  worthless.     He 

has     somewhat     imperfect     sympathies.       On     Shakespeare's 

Sonnets^    he    is    not   much    better    than    Hallam ;    his   single 

judgment    on    Heine,^    though    studiously    moderate,    might 

almost  be   called   studiously   inadequate :    and   in   talking   of 

Friedrich  Schlegel  he  cannot  forget  the  author  of  Lucindf,  or 

that  when  they  once  met  at  Naples,  the  future  mystic  and 

Neo-Catholic  ate  too  much,  drank  too  much,  and  talked  too 

greasily.     This,  considering  that  he  himself  can  admire   The 

Custom  of  the  Ccniniry,  seems  a  little  hard. 

Grillparzer  is,   in   fact,   one   of   those    critics    in   exploring 

A  cruif  of     w^^Qse  region  one  gets  to  be  familiar  with  certain 

iimiia/ioM:    danger-signals    which    are    not    always    signals   of 

a  <^"'w.    ^ajjggj.  only.     As  a  practised  playwright  he  speaks 

with  special  interest  on  Shakespeare,  and  he  has  given  us  judg- 


*  H.  62,  and  olnewhere. 

"  XV.  163.  '*  Die  Betrachtung  t^KlLot, 
well  tie  die  Pcrsoulichkeil  aufheljt : 
die  Beuierkung  erfriAcbt,  deun  dte 
crregt  und  untemtUtzt  di«  Thiitigkeit." 
'*  C«nitid«nition  *'  and  '*  ObaervktioD  " 
«Qm«  noarwt:  but  tfaej  lire  uot  fully 
iidcqunte. 


»  P.  176. 

*  Filling  the  other  thret  vol*, 

'  xvi.  168. 

"  xviiL  97.  98.  There  i*.  not  a  judg- 
ment, but  a  curiouii  mixture  of  com- 
pliment and  fling  on  hitn.  nt  p.  130, 
on  which  t',  inf. 
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ments  on  other  dramatist,  which  have  not  less.  His  appi 
ation,  by  no  means  indiscriminate,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
is  specially  noteworthy,  and  he  has  a  whole  Toluxne  on  the 
Spanish  Drama.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  modern 
Byron  -  worshippers  are  acquainted  with  his  estinuite  *  d 
their  idol^  whom  he  fully  accepts  as  "the  second  greatott 
English  poet/*  but  of  whom  he  gives  an  idea  quite  different 
from  the  average  Continental  one.  As  a  dramatist  once  roore, 
and  a  man  with  dramatic  ideas,  he  is  extremely  bard  od 
Lessing ; '  but  I  do  not  know  an  admiring  critic  of  Goethe 
who  is  much  better*  on  that  difficidt  person.  We  know  thax 
he  will  not  appreciate  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  thoogk 
he  has  no  strong  anti-medifeval  prejudice  as  snch;  and  be 
does  not.^  Finally,  let  me  give,  as  remarkable,  his  coupling 
of  Adam  Smith's  Wraith  nf  Naiums  and  A.  W.  Scblegel'a 
Leetwrts  on  Drama  as  *'  two  of  the  most  mischievous  books  of 
modem  times  for  an  inexperienced  understanding."  1  am 
not  satistied  with  his  calling  Tieck  a  "chattering  noodle" 
("Fasler"),  but  at  any  rate  he  calls  Gervinus  "absurd."  He 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  chaige  against  this  laUer 
egregious  person «  who  is  still  quoted  by  the  compilers  U 
Shakespeare  Hand-books  and  the  writers  of  examinatXM 
papers.  If  I  had  any  need  of  pardoning  (which  I  hare  not,  siiioe 
1  understand  them)  his  remarks  on  Walther,  on  tbe  SonneCa^ 
and  on  Heine,  I  would  do  it  at  once  for  the  exclamation, 
"  Du  lieber  Hinunel ! "  which  be,  a  German,  nuikes  on 
Gervinus's  most  famous  boast  that  "the  English  have  left  it 
to  us  Germans  to  do  full  justice  to  their  Shakespeare,"  aad 
for  his  explosion  at  the  methods  by  which  "  his  €fufs  BliU  wird 
alles  erklart."  * 

In  short,  I  strongly  recommend  Grillparzer,  about  wfaon  1^ 
have  seen  very  little  in   English,  to  study  at   the   hands 
those  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  criticism.     A 
considerable  man  of  letters  himself,  he  seems  to  have  nevcr» 


»  ivi  175, 
■  xri.  185. 
»  mTiii.  41. 
•  vim.  47-74. 


>  xnii.    36.     Qrill|Mner 
tlid  Dot  care  much   far 

<  See  zriu.    12-34.  ud  oihcr 
is  the  izKkx  ol  tb»t  vofauiM. 
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in  the  coarse  of  his  long  life,  lost  interest  in  the  work  of 
others.  He  had  some  natural  limitations,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  further  tightened  by  his  plnywrightship  and  by 
the  influence  of  Joseph  Schreyvagel,  a  sort  of  Austrian  Nisard, 
of  whom  I  do  not  know  niuch.^  But  the  quotations  and  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  will,  I  think,  show  that  he  had 
no  small  root  of  the  critical  matter  iu  him,  and  that  in  more 
than  one  or  two  instances  he  enunciated  ajid  observed  critical 
truths  which  are  not  exactly  the  stereotyped  headings  of  the 
critical  copybook. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  after  what  has  been  said  repeatedly 
before,  to  enter  into  any  apology  for  not  discussing  the 
abstract  yEathetic  of  the  German  nineteenth  century.  Even 
Hegel,  though  he  is  tempting,  most  be  omitted;  for.  as  an 
authority  of  unsuspected  competence^  observes  with  some 
naivett*  on  this  very  point,  "it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  get 
a  net  result  out  of  Hegel,*'  and  it  is  with  net  results  that  we 
are  concerned,  liut  a  disciple  of  his  may  be  usefully  discussed 
with  reference  to  tlie  more  general  sides  of  the  matter. 

The  jEsthctUc^  of  Moritz  Carriere  is  a  sort  of  object-lesson  on 

its  subject.     The  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  its  style 

^fji^fy^^f^ .    are  quite  justified :  tliere  is  no  German  book  of  the 

hia  kind  known  to  me  that  is  pleasanter  to  read.     Its 

/Eathetik.    learning  and  its  arrangement  are  all  that  can  be 

desired.     And  yet,  as  one  reads  it,  the  old  reflections  on  The. 

Elements  of  Criticism  arise  (with  a  difference  of  course)  once 

more.    The  impressions  produced  are  rather  those  of  a  long 

course    of    elegant    sermons,    with    aesthetic    substituted    for 

tJieolog)',   than   of   anything  else.     Here  you   may  read   that 

women  are  smaller  than  men ;  that  "  as  the  noses  of  children 

are  small  and  stumpy,  a  retr&riss^  nose  in  the  adult  indicates 


*  Sea  Scherer'fl  Hittory  of  Qtrman 
Litrrature  under  thU  niune.  Grill- 
jiarzer  hinisdf,  at  Schreyvogcl's  death, 
rcgrot«4  (xviti.  lUO)  the  U«h  nf  hu 
literary  opinion,  and  na^'s  that  there 
w  no  one  left  iu  Germany  with  whom 
he  couM  talk  in  tlie  Bame  way  "except 
perhapti  Heine,  if  he  were  not  Jiitrin- 


aicaUy  a  ecurry  jiotrotiiw." 

'  Mr  Boaanquet. 

'  2  voU.,  Leipeig,  1859.  lu  con- 
Rtant  and  ingenitiut)  ilfu»tmtufn,  and 
the  aubfttnutive  importance  given  to 
Puelic,  are  it«  claiuu  lu  odmiaaion 
here. 
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want  of  development,  though  with  elegant  culture   [of  lb* 
feature  or  the  person  ?  ]  it  may  be  naive  and  roguish " ;   t5iAt 
dilettanti  are  always  plaj^iarista.     The  conclusion  of  the  seco 
volume,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  is  devo 
to  Poetry,  and  is  very  good  reading.    Sometimes  whole 
are  neatly  woven  of  ajjreeable  poetical  citations,  or  of  di 
from  more  or  less  important  persons, — "  Schiller  says/'  "  Goethe     i 
observes,"  and  so  on.    We  learn  further  how  Music  "  present^l 
the  idea  as  the  principle  and  measure  of  the  movement  of  lifie^ 
and  connects  the  beauty  of  that  which  is  to  come  with  that  of 
what  is" — like,  say,  a  dinner-bell  when  one  is  talking  to  an 
agreeable  person  in  a  pretty  drawing-room.     Observe  that  Hei^H 
Carri&re  is  neither  quack  nor  twaddler;  he  does  really  feel  tbo^ 
beauties  about  which  he  is  talking.    Such  a  passage  as  that  at 
the  foot  of  p.  457,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  top  of  the  next,  on  Homer'lM 
method  of  bringing  scenes  and  figures  before  us,  is  real  criti^^ 
cism  of  a  valuable  kind, — not  more,  it  is  tnie.  than  a  corollaty 
of  Lessing's  propositions,  but  worth  adding  to  them,  for  all  thai 
I  know  hardly  anything  more  shrewdly  and  amusingly  adjusted^ 
as  a  sort  of  itstheticised  "  Rhetoric  "  of  the  Hermogenean  type, 
than  the  remarks  and  illustrations  about  Figures,  from  that 
the  orator  who  said,  "Let  us  burn  our  ships  and  launch  out 
boldly  into  the  open  sea,"  onwards.     The  attempts  to  connect 
different  metres  with  distinctive  mental  effects,  or  with  separate 
classes  of  subject,  are  again  most  ingenious.     His  defence  of  ths 
rhymes  of  the  Nihchtngenlicd  against  the  characteristic  criticism | 
of  Gervinus  is  admirable.     In  fact,  the  book  is  almost  even'< 
where,  as  Mr  Weller  would  say,  "wery  pretty." 

Only — as  we  have  so  often  been  constrained  to  add  in  deal- 
ing with  critics,  from  the  Greek  Rhetoricians  downwards — how 
much  better  employed  would  this  erudition,  this  taste,  this 
ingenious  adjustment  of  exposition  to  example,  have  been  upon 
individual  and  complete  poems,  books,  writers !  These  pieces, 
these  selected  examples^  are  after  all  only  branches  torn  from 
the  living  trunk,  mutilated  things,  wanting  their  context  almost 
always  to  give  them  full  beauty  and  their  own  beauty.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst :  for  at  least  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Poetic 
Moment  they  will  sometimes  give  that  moment     But  they  are 
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produced,  not  to  give  it  but  to  exemplify  a  presumed  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  manner  of  its  giWng.  They  have  to 
yield  a  formula :  and  insensibly,  inevitably,  the  heresy  will 
grow  upon  the  reader,  that  the  formula  will  yield  them.     It  is 

if  some  diabolical  physiologist  took  Helen  from  the  arras 
of  Paris  or  of  Faustus,  extracted  her  eyes,  or  tore  off  her  hair, 
or  drew  ounces  of  the  half-divine  blood  from  her  veins,  dis- 
sected and  analysed  them,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this  dissection 
reconstituted,  this  analysis  *  made  up,'  will  give  you  what  is 
required  to  make  you  immortal."  But,  alas!  it  will  not.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  no  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
literary  delight  is  produced  is  ever  general  or  true  of  any  but 
the  individual  instance.  That  delight  is  never  the  same  twice 
running  :  these  stars  always  have  some,  it  may  be  infinitesimal, 
but  discernible  and  individualising,  glory.  Yet  Herr  Carriere 
is  a  craftsmanlike  and  entertaining  demonstrator  of  the  Un- 
demonstrable. 

The  performances  of  the  later  German  Shakespeare-critics 
are  so  much  better  known  in  England  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  that  it  seems 
German  unnecessary  to  devote  much  of  our  rapidly  disap- 
iikalxjfptart-  pearing  space  to  them.  Gervinus,  Delius,  Ulrici, 
Elze,  have  all  been  translated,  quoted,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  curious  deference  to  foreign  opinion  in  matters  of 
taste,  which  has  so  oddly  accompanied  English  stifT-neckedness 
in  general.  I  am  bound  lo  say  that  I  think  not  much  of 
Oervintu:  ^^X  °^  these  pundits;*  and  least  of  all  of  their 
Aw  Oerm&n    great  Panjandrum  Gervinus,     His  critical  quality, 

ry.  however,  may  be  for  our  purpose  better  gauged 
by  taking  his  large  work  on  German  Poetry .^  It  is  an  estim- 
able book  enough ;  the  author  often  says  what  he  ought  to 
have  said,  and  does  not  very  often  or  very  outrageously  say 


*  Of  coum©  they  have  their  meritd, 
and  hHve  liad  their  ueea.  Id  mAlenul 
criticUm  ofton ;  in  textual  rriticiifm 
flometiiiie*  ;  in  merely  Hmmatic  critt* 
ciuD  Dot  wldom,  they  wn  unfol  to 
those  who  want  these  thiogi.  But 
then,  M  Mr  Looker's  immortal  friend 


at  the  "TravellefB"*  nAid  about  the 
company  next  door,  "  (")ne  doesn't 
want  them,  you  know,"  or.  r»ther, 
uDe  waiitM  sumething  ehw  and  Home- 
thing  more. 

*  I    use    the    Leipsic   cd.,    5    vols., 
1871-74. 
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what  he  should  not.  But  the  faults  of  his  Shakespeare-criti- 
cism— platitude,  verbiage,  attention  to  the  unnecessary,  and 
avoidance  of  the  heart  and  root  of  the  matter,  the  quahty 
of  Shakespeare  as  an  English  poet,  mark  this  also.  Take 
persons  most  diverse  in  character,  time,  what  you  will — take 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Hans  Sachs,  Opitz,  Novalis,  for 
instance — and  read  his  verdicts  on  them.  You  will  find  that 
in  the  first  place  he  hardly  ever  quotes  or  appreciates  a  phrase 
— in  itself  a  tell-tale,  and  daman:ingly  tell-tale,  abstinence.  But 
you  will  also  find,  in  compensation  for  this  reticence,  a  dood  of 
general  remark,  (false)  comparison,  see-saw  antithesis,  and  the 
like.  By  no  means  liis  worst  judgment,  but  a  most  character- 
istic one,  is  that  on  Burger,  which  I  may  partly  translate, 
summarise,  from  the  original : ' — 

"  Burger  then  appears  to  us  as  at  once  a  pathological 
critical  poet,  a  poet  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  a  poet  of  the  people 
and  of  Love.  He  belongs  at  once  to  the  school  of 
the  North  and  to  that  of  the  South,  relies  at  once 
on  sensations  and  reflections.  His  nature -painting  is  appar- 
ently dashed  on  with  a  big  brush,  but  it  is  careful  in  detail 
There  is  in  him  a  tight  of  the  Universal  and  the  Particular,  of 
Art  and  Nature,  of  Endowment  and  Facility,  of  Poetry  and 
Platitude." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  readers  will  sympathise  with,  or 
even  undei-staud,  the  kind  of  rage  which,  I  confess  it,  such 
criticism  as  this  e.xcites  in  my  mind.  It  is  not  exactly  faUe 
criticism ;  ou  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  true.  But  ita  truth  haa 
nothing  vital,  nothing  germinal,  nothing  specially  appn^priate 
to  the  subject  in  it:  and  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  anything 
specially  appropriate  to  the  writer,  it  is  only  matter  for  an 
unfavourable  judgment  of  him.  Any  man,  with  a  good  deal 
of  reading  and  a  little  practice,  cau  string  tic-tac  antitheses  of 
this  kind,  made  up  of  critical  commonplaces  and  terminology, 
together  for  pages.  No  man,  from  anything  of  the  kind,  could 
grasp  tlie  real  differentia  of  Biirger — the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make,  in  poetry,  an  almost  convulsive  attempt  to 
get  out  of  the  conventional  by  attempting  the  supernatural. 

1  V.  37. 
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heretic* : 
RUmeiin, 


In  all  these  German  Shakespeare-critics,  moreover,  the  fault 
(which  we  have  noticed  even  in  Goethe)  reappears,  that  thej 
are  criticising,  not  Shakespeare,  but  the  translation  of  Shake- 
speare ;  that  while  they  have  plenty  to  aay  about  the  plot,  and 
the  "  points  in  Hamlet's  soul,"  and  even  sometimes  the  text 
in  its  lower  aspects,  the  other  and  over-soul,  the  essence,  the 
poetry,  of  Shakespeare  not  merely  escapes,  but  apparently  fails 
to  interest  or  occupy  them  at  all.  On  the  accidents,  the  un- 
necessary things,  they  are  voluble.  "  The  rest  is  silence " — 
to  expand  which  text  in  its  present  bearing  were  an  insult. 
A  word  or  two,  however,  may  be  given  to  the  arch-heretic 
in  this  division—the  interesting  Herr  riiimelin.^  I  find,  in  re- 
The  <fA  Uf  lotion  to  this  subject,  a  MS.  note,  of  no  matter  what 
$p^are'  author,  which  may  deserve  quotation,  despite  the 
impropriety  of  its  phraseology  :  *'  Asi?in,^  Eumelimis, 
Asinity  much  invited  by  precedent  aeinity  on  the 
other  side."  And  really  there  is  something  in  this.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Herr  Kiimelius  essay  sets  forth  his  thoughts  as 
those  eines  lUalisten,  and  thus  declares  its  author  a  reactionary 
partisan  against  Idealism  and  Komanticisin.  By  a  quaint,  but 
not  uncommon,  "suck  of  the  current"  he  has  adopted  not  a 
few  of  the  fallacies  of  the  school  lie  combats.  It  is  Didr 
Shakespeare,  not  the  Shakespeare  of  Shakespeare  and  eternity, 
that  he  is  belittling.  We  have  seen  how  a  sensible  German  like 
Grillparzer  treated  Gerviuus'a  boast  about  Germany  as  Shake- 
speare's prophet.  Rumelin's  demonstration  that  Shakespeare 
was  forgotten  in  England  for  150  years  is  only  this  same  boast 
altered  a  little.  It  is,  as  every  child  ought  to  know  now,  and 
as  I  shall  not  here  waste  time  in  proving,  an  absolute  false- 
hood :  but  it  could  be  of  no  importance  to  the  true  critic  if 
it  were  true.  Gold  scarcely  ceases  to  be  gold  during  tlie  time 
that  it  is,  or  because  it  is,  irrepertum :  and  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  retains  the  slightest  interest  in  this  part  of  Herr 


^  Shakt»peare  •  ttudirn .  Stuttgart, 
X6d6.  One  uf  M.  Scherer  k  beat  abort 
criticuDUi  in  devoted  t<>  thin  hook 
{Ktudet,  Tol.  vi..  tranalnted  by  the 
prcHcnt  wht«r  in  Ettayi  on  Ewjlihlx 
Lilcralurt,  by  E.  Scherer :  Luaduo, 
VOL,  III. 


1891).  But  the  uriginal  deserves  read- 
ing. It  w  uot  much  ftgaioet  it  that 
the  autlior  relied  on  furgerien  to  Bome 
extent.  The  religion  uf  "the  docu- 
ment" alinofit  uecessarily  puses  into 
the  superstition  of  the  forgery. 
2  0 
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Rumelin's  examination  is  his  use  of  the  argument  that  BacoD 
does  not  mention  Shakespeare — a  fertile  source  since  of  the 
finest  mare's-nests.  Rut  the  Essay  is  a  really  interesting  one, 
and  might  have  done — though  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  done 
— much  good  to  the  chatterers  about  Shakespeare.  The  Souih- 
arapton  chatter,  the  chatter  about  the  greatness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  in  connection  with  politics,  &c,  the  chatter  of 
Gervinus,  the  chatter  of  the  Iiomautics  —  against  all  theae 
Etimelin  directs  an  anti-criticism,  easy  enough  and  sometimes 
not  ineffective.  As  a  Realist  he  does  not  (we  can  easily  see  why) 
like  the  character-play.  As  a  Preceptist,  he  holds  that  Tragedy 
must  not  individualise,  and  that  scarcely  one  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  contains  a  xcohlgcfugte  pragmatische  deixJcbart  Mandlunff. 
As  a  mid-nineteenth  century  Liberal  he  is  pained  to  find  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Royalist  and  an  aristocrat  of  the  purest 
water.  Comparing  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  (for  there  is  mach 
mere  Chauvinism  in  Rumelin),  he  6nds  that  the  one  "flashes 
on  things  like  a  rocket  or  a  blue  light,"  while  the  other  "  show 
them  in  a  clear  mirror."  But  after  all  he  admits  *'  the  joy  in 
the  poet."  So  perhaps  this  poor  heretic  was  not  quite  so  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  Gervinus  and  Ulrici,  for  in 
reading  them  you  are  seldom  invited  to  consider  "  the  joy  in 
the  poet " — the  Poetic  Moment — at  all. 


M 


We  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  notices  of  three  later 
German  .critics^  who  are,  in  dififerent  ways,  interesting  and 
characteristic  —  the  novelist  Freycag;  the  cosmopolitan  poly- 
grapher,  Karl  Hillebrand;  and  the  greatest,  if  the  maddest, 
man  of  letters  of  modern  Germany — Nietzsche. 

For  the  first,  Gustav  Freytag's  Technik  des  Dramas^  could 
hardly  lack  mention  here  as  the  principal  contribution  to  criti- 
cism of  the  chief  novelist  of  Germany  during  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  and  as  itself  one  of  the 
main  contribuiions  to  a  division  of  our  subject  which  comes 
direct  from  one  of  the  main  fountainheads,  the  Poetics  of  Axis* 
totle.  Freytag,  however, — and  the  explicitness  of  his  title 
any  complaint  on  the  subject.^-occupies  himself  almost  wh< 

1  Vul.  xiv.  ut  Ilia  Workt  iLcipxig,  1867).     The  Pra&MM  m  cUied  1M5. 
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with  the  theatrical  side  of  the  matter — such  questions  as  that 
of  verse  or  prose  and  the  like  being  relegated  to  the  close, 
and  very  briefly  handled.  Had  he  written  three  hundred  years 
earlier  we  should  have  had  more  room  for  him.  As  it  is,  tlie 
chief  thing  noticeable^  and  that  not  favourably,  is  his  adoption 
of  that  Goethean  utilitarianism  which  we  have  stigmatised 
before.  He  says  nothing,  he  tells  us,  about  French  classical 
drama  or  the  drama  of  Spain,  because  "we  have  nothing  more 
to  learn  and  nothing  to  fear  from  them."  That,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  is  complete  heresy  according  to  the  view  of  criticism 
maintained  in  this  book.  What  you  have  to  "  fear "  hardly 
iu  any  case  matters;  and  you  have  always  something  to  learn. 

Karl,  or,  as  he  sometimes  called  himself,  Carl,  Hillebrand  is 

an  interesting  figure,  and  withal  a  typical  one.     He  invented,  I 

,   think,  a  useful  word — "  xenomania  "  or  Frerndtnsucht 

HUUbrand  .  .         -  i 

and  C09-  — which  was  very  proper  for  the  nineteenth  century ' 
■?2J?'^"  be  attracted  the  notice,  in  his  own  country,  of  such 
a  formidable  and  considerable  person  as  the  young 
Nietzsche;  he  wrote  in  several  languages  and  lived  in  more 
countries,  especially  England  and  Italy.  There  was  a  time, 
which  I  can  remember  very  well,  when  he  "seemed  to  be  a 
pillar."  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  was  one.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  cosmopolitanism :  and  one  of  his  best-known 
pieces,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Tlu  NintUfnih  Century  and 
reprinted  in  the  great  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works, 
entitled  Zeiten  Volker  und  Mcnachcn}  deals  with  the  presence 
of  Frtmdensucht  and  insularity  combined  iu  Englishmen.  We 
were,  thought  Herr  Hillebrand  some  twenty  or  tive-and- twenty 
years  since,  interesting  ourselves  in  Continental  matters  at  last, 
but  we  were  not  doing  it  in  the  right  way.  Frenchmen  thought 
•we  interested  ourselves  too  promiscuously  in  their  men  and 
matters:  so  did  Germans.  We  put  \(lid  we?]  M^rim^e  and 
Octave  Feuillet  on  a  level ;  Rachel  and  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. We  distressed  Herr  Hillebrand's  cosmopolitanism  and 
his  particularism  equally. 


'  7  voU.,  Berlin,  1874-85.  There  is 
A  newer  edition,  I  believe.  A*  luog 
«gu   M   1868    he    hod    published,    Id 


French  umI  at  Paris,  a  volume  of 
^uden  JlUtoriquea  ft  Litt^rairt*^  and 
he  did  much  el«e. 
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This  is  a  sufficiently  interesting  and  distinct  point  of  viev 
to  have  a  few  words  here,  especially  as  it  has  been  often  taken 
since.     I  venture  to  disagree  with  it  in  to(o.     It  is  very  well, 
if  your  sight  is  weak,  to  have  the  beet  spectacles  adjusted  to 
it  that  art  can  adjust     But  you  will  very  seldom  better  youi 
sight  by  taking  somebody  else's  spectacles ;  and  if  you  borrow 
the  spectacles  of  several  other  people  and  combine  or  frequentlj 
substitute  them,  you  will  very  soon  see  "  men  as  trees  wtJkin^*' 
To  the  process  of  having  spectacles  made  for   yourself  cor- 
responds that  of  studying  foreign  literatures  as  widely  as  pas- 
sible  and  as  carefully  as  possible ;    the   process  of   adoptiug 
French   points  of  view  of  Frenchmen,  German  of    Germans, 
and  the  like,  answers,  I  think,  to  the  other.     There  is  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  Sportam  7uictus  es,  but  also  a  right.     And  I 
think  Herr  Hillebrand's  own  results   bear  out   what   I  have 
said.     His  critical  work  is  very  extensive;  it  had  much,  and 
still  has  some,  interest.     It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  certainly 
more  than  average  cleverness  and  of  much  more  than  average 
information ;  of  a  man  with  a  really  ftur  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature   and    more    than   a    fair    kuowledge    of    institutions, 
customs,   national   w/orc*  generally.      Herr  Hillebrand   would 
never  have  made  some,  or  many,  of  the  little  slips  at  which 
we  laugh  eo  much  in  other  people,  and  at  which  other  people 
laugh  in  us.     But  his  cosmopolitanism,  I  think,  eviscerated 
and   emasculated    his    genius.      In   re-reading   essays   of   his 
which  I  have  read   before,  I  have  found  them  faded,  tame, 
"fushionless";  in  reading  others  for  the  first  time  they  pro- 
duce the  same  ei^'ect  without  the  contrast.    The  satirist  was 
justitied  in  making  fun  of  the  "  temptations  To  belong  to  other 
nations";  but,  in  a  sense  of  which  Mr  Gilbert  was  not  think- 
ing, and  of  which  I  doubt  Iiis  making  fun,  it  U  to  credit  and 
to  advantage  that  an  Euglishmau  shall  remain  an  Englishman. 
a  German  a  German,  and  so  forth.    There  is  a  moral  in  the 
story  of  Antceus. 

Not  that  there  is  not  in  Hillebrand  work  still  iuteresung 
(thougii  it  is  usually  rather  too  contemporary  as  well  as  too 
cosmopolitan)  when  he  is  dealing  with  Fielding  and  Sterne  and 
Milton,  and  MachiavelU  and  Kabelais  and  Tasso,  as  well  as 
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hen  he  is  dealing  with  Doudan  and  Eenan  and  Taise.    He 

luras  for  an  age :  but  for  rather  a  short  one.     And  one  of  his 

tpers  is  an  awful  example.     It  is  entitled  DtliHuvi  Tremeris, 

id  it  characterises  the  work  with  which  it  deals  as  a  "dis- 

Tessing  aberration."     That  work  is  analysed  with  considerable 

ikill,  and  the  article  contains  some  shrewd  remarks,  notably 

'cne   on    the  invariable   tendency   towards   "charcoal-burner" 

faith  of  some  kind  even  in  the  most  free-thinking  Frenchman. 

Hillebrand's   strength    lay   in   things  of   this    kind.      But  the 

instance  shows  where  his  strength  did  not  lie,  and  that  this 

■  was  in  the  direction  of  literary  criticism.    For  this  "  distressing 

abeiTation,"  this  effect  of  dflitium  trem*'ji,%  is  one  of  the  capital 

imaginative  works  of  the  later  nineteenth  century — the  Tcnta- 

Hon  de  Saint- Antoi fie  of  Gustave  Plaubert. 

Nietzsche's  criticism*  is,  on  the  one  hand,  very  much  what 

might  be  expected  by  any  one  who  might  have  managed  (it 

would  be  difficult)  to  read  only  that  part  of  his 

NxttsscKe,  11.,,  ..1.  1 

work  which  does  not  contain  it»  and  on  the  other 
throws  a  very  useful  aTuount  of  additional  light  on  Ihb  general 
mental  attitude.  Himself  a  remarkable  artist  from  the  purely 
literary  side — the  best  modern  German  prose-writer  by  far, 
with  Heine  and  Schopenhauer — he  cannot  help  paying  literary 
art  the  same  compliment  which  he  pays  to  some  other  things, 
that,  not  exactly  of  believing  and  tremblings  but  of  acknowledg- 
ing as  he  blaspliemes.  He  blasphemes,  of  course^  pretty  freely  : 
take  away  blasphemy,  parody,  and  that  particular  kind  of 
borrowing  which  thinks  to  disguise  itself  by  inserting  or  ex- 
tracting "  nots,"  and  there  is  not  much  of  Nietzsche  left  but 
form.  The  mere  headings  of  Aim  Sprack  Zaratkustra  will 
guide  the  laziest  to  his  ultimate  opinions  upon  poetry  and 
other  things.     At  the  beginning,  the  Birth  of  Tragedt/  (1871) 


H  *  Hill  Works  are  now  obt&iDftb1«  in 
aever&l  forms,  there  being  two  comptttc 
editioDB  (Leiptiig,  d.  d.),  which  give  all 
the  work  publtAlicd  during  his  lifetime, 
in  B  roI«.,  and  a  litiU  lengthening  t*il 
of  Jirmaint  (7  vul«.  up  tu  IHOI),  lud 
KTerftl     otherB    of     separate    works. 

^  Writing  on  him  baa  been  exceedingly 


copious,  "  he  has  becouie  a  name  "  :  but 
there  is  probably  no  sounder  and  fairer 
conlributiou  to  the  rtn-yUtztehtitu/  ol 
Nietzache,  from  a  portent  into  nn  in- 
telligible phenomenon,  than  Profeasor 
Prlugle'Pattison's  Essay  in  the  2Dd 
ed.  of  AMnn's  Place  in  the  Ooewuta 
(Edinburgh,  1902). 
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is,  despite  its   title,  hardly  literary  at  all ;  its   tbeory  of  u 

Zarathastra,  orgiastic  hyperanthropic  Dionysus-cult  aopersediog 
'^^  ^''■'''  ^^  the  calm  "  Apollonian  "  Epic,  and  itself  superseded 
a.M/ De'r  Fail  by  the  Corrupting  philosophy  of  Socrates,  being 
Wagner.  entirely  philosophic  (or  philoniorwr).  Later,  the  od- 
staught  on  Wagner  is  very  literary,  and  consists,  in  fact, 
of  a  violent — of  a  frantic — protest  against  the  cendeacies  of 
Romanticism,  of  which  he  quite  correctly  sees  that  Wagner  is, 
with  wliatever  differences,  a  musical  exponent,  and  against 
*'  literary "  music  itself.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  hostile 
contention  which  the  other  side- could  accept  with  such  alac- 
rity as  Nietzsche's  approximation  ^  of  Wagner  and  Victor  Huj»o. 
They  are  extremely  alike  in  merits  as  in  faults,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  twinship  is  a  point  in  favour  of  Nietzsche's 
critical  power,  whatever  his  dislike  of  it  may  be. 

To  attend  more  heedfully  to  chronological  order — the  four 
remarkable  essays  of  the  Uiiznigemasae  Betrachtungen^  which, 
early  as  they  are  (l{*73-76),  are  perhaps  the  last 
gemftsae     things   in   which   Nietzsche    displayed    himself   as 
Retrach-    entirely  compos  vunti»,  are   close   to    our    subject 
^^     throughout,*  and  not  seldom  openly  deal   with  it. 
The  tremendous   castigation   administered   to   the    ''Calture- 
I'hilistinism"  of   Strauss — a   document  very  fit  to  be  regis- 
tered as  an  abiding  corrective  to  the  hymns  of  our  German 
praisers,  from  Mr  Arnold  to  Mr  Haldane,  and  all  who 
follow — is  sometimes  directly,  and  always  in  spirit,  lite 
critical     The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  next   paper  to  the 
Study  of  History  may  seem  less  so,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  literary 
criticism  witliout  literary  history  is  almost  hopeless.     But  here 
Nietzsche's  as  yet  unformulated,  but  certainly  conceived,  asp 
tions  towards  a  future  that  was  to  be  quite  different  from 
past,  probably  come  in,  and  he  was  entitled  to  regard  wii 

(suspicion,  and  to  meet  with  protest,  the  "  dry-as*du5t "  chanc- 
ter  of  German  history -study.      The  enthusiastic  encomia  on 

^  Der  Fall  H'aynvr,  p.  36  and  ebe-  usigned  HUlebnud'^  pUce  here,loftod 

where.  him  frequeoUy  quotiog  the  Amtma 

"  I  tru  pleased,  in  reading  Nietzsche,  dramAti«i  with  respect,  and  dcfiAifeelf 

after  1  hod  writtea  the  section  abore  selecting  the  other  aa  the 

uu  GrUl)«rzer,  and  when  I  had  Hreanlj  tire  Oerman  critic  uf  hie  time. 


sha]^ 
iraiy^ 
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Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  are  again  as  constantly  literary  in 
character  as  the  subsequent  denials  oF  both. 

If  the  similaritj  of  title  in  NietKsche's  La  Gaya  Sciensa 
("Die  Frohliche  Wissenschaf t ")  and  in  Mr  Dallas's  above- 
La  Qaya  mentioned  book  should  awake  expectations  of  criti- 
SoiexuA.  cism  in  anybody,  he  will  be  at  first  grievously 
disappointed^  for,  except  an  anticipation  of  a  later  tling  at 
Seneca,^  he  will,  for  a  long  time,  find  nothing  at  all  of  the 
kind.  But  he  will  make  a  very  great  mistake  if  he  throws 
the  book  aside.  The  aphoristic  manner,  or  rather  the  manner 
of  detached  notes,  like  Ben  Jonson'a  in  the  Discoveries,  which 
Nietzsche  had  now  adopted,  makes  it  unsafe  to  conclude  from 
any  one  page,  or  even  from  a  considerable  sequence  of  pages, 
what  will  meet  us  when  we  turn  the  next  In  the  middle, 
ajid  again  towards  the  end,  we  come  upon  "pockets"  of  our 
ore.  From  $  82  onwards,  on  the  opposition  of  esprit  to  the 
Greek  temper,  on  translation,  on  the  origin  of  Poetry,  we  find 
Diany  noteworthy  things,  leading  up  to  a  formal  note  on  "  Prose 
and  Poetry,"  wherein  is  the  selection  of  Leopardi,  Mt^rimde, 
Emerson,  and  Lander  as  the  prose  masters  of  the  nineteenth 
century  proper.  Here  Mifrimc'e's  scorn  and  Lander's  pride  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Nietzsche's  admiration:  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  usurp  their  places.  I  am  not  Italian 
scholar  enough  to  give  an  opinion  on  Leopardi's  claim. 
Emerson,  some  may  think,  while  not  denying  his  merits,  "a 
little  over-parted."  I  should  venture  to  substitute  Schopen- 
hauer, if  not  Nietzsche  himself.*  And  after  this  we  at  last 
come  on  the  long  missing  passage  on  Shakespeare,  only  to  find, 
as  perhaps  some  may  have  been  very  well  prepared  to  find, 
that  Shakespeare  is  not  treated  as  ^i-pofiL^t  all,  but  as  the  ' 
author  of  Hamlet  and^he  creator  of — Brutus!  Nietzsche,  as  i 
most  people  should  know,  had  a  great  idea  of  the  Eomans,  \ 
thought  them  vornehm^  and  the  nearest  approaches  in  history  ' 
to   the    Uriermensch ;   but   his   special   selection  of   Brutus   is 


*  V.  inf.  The  two  Looka  which  pre- 
ceded thiA,  Meiischlichet  Alhuiuentrh- 
lieht*  aiid  Aft^rtfrnrfUhe,  are  also  almost 
purely  etliical,  though  tlte  cxtenaiTe 
handling  of  moral  philofiopherv  iu  the 


put  ii  ncceasarily  literary  too. 

'  It  would  be  imi>mfier  to  dwell  on 
this  point  here.  I  hope  to  do  luure 
justice  to  NietZHche'a  purely  literary 
side  eloewbere. 
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very  curious,  though  fortunately  out  of  our  range.  The  other 
pocket  of  the  book  comes  long  afterwards,  and  quite  toward 
the  end,  where  we  get  interesting  things  on  modem  German 
phik»sophers,  "  learned  books  and  literature,"  and  the  all- 
important  question,  "Was  ist  Romantik?"  Here,  however, 
Nietzsche  goes  off  on  Apollo  and  Dionysus  as  of  old. 

The  late  and  already  somewhat  half-sane  Jcnseits  von  Old 
und  Bdsf,  with  its  still  later  and  still  more  fatally  symptomatic 
Jenseits  voa  continuation  the  Gaicalogic  dcr  Moral  (1887), devotes 
Gut  und  itself  mainly  to  non-literary  exercises  of  Nietzsche's 
*  *«•<:.  general  topsyturvyfic&tion.*  But  there  are  passages 
which  at  any  rate  come  close  to  literature.  Such  are  the 
curious  remarks  on  Galiani,  Aristophanes,  Petronius,  together 
with  some  on  Plato  and  Lessing,  in  $§  26-28  of  JtnsciU;  those 
on  certain  Germans  of  the  great  age,  from  Goethe  himse^d 
downwards,  in  }  247 ;  very  specially  those  on  German  styl^l 
and  speech,  in  §  250 ;  and  the  quaint  attack  on  English  philo- 
sophy in  §  255.  It  may  be  not  improperly  observed  here,  in 
connection  vrith  Nietzsche's  Anglophobia,  that  besides  what 
was.  as  in  the  case  of  ''der  Alte  Zauberer"  (Wagner),  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  hate,  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  rather 
directed  by  and  indebted  to  English  thinkers.*  there  were 
others,  V-He  paid  us  the  compliment  of  believing  England  to 
be  the  European  stronghold  of  Christianity  and  Morality,  and 
seems  to  have  known  very  little  directly  about  as. 

The  great  critical  "place"  in  Nietzsche,  however,  as  far 
as  I  have  read  him  (for  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  explore  the 
"rubbish-heaps  raked  together  by  abject  adorers.**  as  a  veiy 


'  This  word  hM  been  objected  to  hf 
ftfthm\\%.  But  it  ha*  t>i«  uitLonty 
M  Tbackccv  •  ^i^  ^  >^  ^^  nooe,  it  )• 
•zadly  Ik*  woni  vanled  far  «  ecrtam 
itqwli^jof  tlw  httat  Mwiectitk 
«ad  mat*  fp^yiaTtj  fcr 
ol  XWtach*.  With  aU  hm 
oripBAlitf-  in  form,  b«  it  mmtfkg  pw»- 
«itJo  \m  fari.     Be  «■■  mAj  4mj  ^kI 


oii-God.    A»atheiMninihFi%l^f 

srUqgiMii,  **  Thn  f«— m  be  a  Otd* 
or  vhf  am  i  M<  oaa  U  iktn  m^" 
a»o«Bla«Bf4y^*tanunglwyijlUFi7 

aGods  far/aaBOkOM^'* 
«  Et««  kter  btt  aDM>d  ikoctriBi  if 


man  aa  **  T*- 
«l»  ii  soft  to  ba  Ood  bat  «b 
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competent  authority  once  described  them  to  me,  of  the  Nadi- 
GntTen-       ffelassene  Werke)  is  the  CrdtzeTt'Ddmnumiig  (1889),  his 
Otunmer-     last  publication  before  the  prison-house  closed.    No- 
I  ^'■>8'  where   is   the  Ishmaelite   character,  wliich  reveals 

itself  pathetically  in  the  ZaratKustra,  so  pefeulantly  present. 
The  very  first  paragraph  batches  together  as  "  Meine  Un- 
mcglicheu,"  with  a  scornful  tag  to  each  tail,  Seneca,  Eousseau, 
'Schiller,  Dante,  Kant»  Hugo,  Liszt,  George  Sand,  Michelet, 
Carlyle,  Mill,  the  Goncourts,  and  Zola — a  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous company  who  receive  some  recruits  in  the  ampli- 
Ijcations  of  their  judgments  that  follow.  A  hasty  judge,  who 
could  not  apply  the  system  of  ruthless  toleration  which  has 
been  applied  in  tliis  book,  might  of  course  disable  Nietzsche 
altogether  on  some  of  them.  To  say  that  Dante  is  "  a  hyena 
who  makes  poetry  in  graves"  is,  vivtaiis  vuUandis,  no  more 
and  no  less  critical  than  to  say  that  Nietzsche  is  a  Bedlamite 
vrbo  sets  his  Bedlam  on  fire  and  sings  and  dances  on  the 
blazing  walls.  Here  the  source  of  uncritical  blindness  is 
obvious :  and  the  explanation  is  renewed  in  the  cases  of  Mill, 
George  Sand,  and  one  of  the  later  additions,  Kenan.  But  the 
objection  to  Mill's  "  offensive  clearness,"  ^  to  George  Sand  as 
"  the  milch-cow  of  beautiful  style,"  to  Kenan's  "  nerve-dissolv- 
ingness,"^  are  really  literary  objections,  and,  as  some  may 
think,  not  unjust  ones. 

Very  interesting  is  his  intense  hatred  of  Sainte-Beuve  for 
his  "femininity,"  his  Komanticism  (which  Nietzsche  does  not, 
like  some  people,  mistake),  and  (as  he  lets  us  see.  with  his 
usual  naivete)  his  critical  power.  His  wrath  with  George  Eliot 
for  trying  to  retain  Christian  morality,  after  giving  up 
Christian  faith,  is  less  literary.  But,  on  the  whole,  Nietzsche's 
criticism,  such  as  it  is,  hangs  very  well  together  and  is  char- 
acteristic enough,  even  where  it  may  seem  inconsistent.  It  has 
the  special  bents  of  the  lover  of  Hausch,  of  the  anti-crusader  j 
to  whom,  not  as  in  the  case  of  his  much-admired  Beyle,'  the  I 


I*  BeleidigeruU  KlarkeiL 
■  Sin  GH»t  ti^r  rutnervt. 
*  He  iiomewhere  speaks  of  Stendhal 
ftod  DcMtoieflfaky  m*  Iuk  "  two  great  dis- 


coTerie*."  A  curious  fling  by  implico- 
tioD  Kt  BaudeUire  me&DA,  I  thiak,  unlj 
that  Baudelaire  hiul  the  iatpudeuc«  to 
odmirQ  Wagner. 
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Christian  Hell,  but  the  Christian  HeaveD.  is  something  that 
leaves  him  no  peace  or  patience,  with  the  general  drift  which 
we  have  seen  in  German  criticism,  to  fix  on  extra-literai? 
points.  A  whole  study  might  be  made  of  his  attitude  to 
Goethe,  whom  he  welcomes,  salutes,  almost  adores  as  a  fellow 
anti-crusader,  as  an  example  of  vomehm  selfishness  and  ud- 
sentiment,  while  he  is  never  tired  of  bringing  in  some  of 
Goethe's  greatest  things,  notably  the  ends  of  both  parts  of 
Faust,  for  his  favourite  end-of-the-nineteenth-century  trick  of 
parody-reversal. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  call  Nietzsche  a  contributor 
of  extraordinarily  interesting  things  to  our  history,  and  in  some 
Hi»  acMnU  ^^Y^  *  literary  critic  in  poientia,  such  as  GermaDy 
has  hardly  given  us  save  in  the  case  of  Kovalis. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  gifts  of  potency  weiv 
marred  by  the  impotenq/,  the  reckless,  uncontrolled,  uncontroll- 
able flux  and  refiux  of  mood  and  temper,  which  distinguished 
him  ever  more  and  more.  We  have  not  required — we  hare 
seen  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  require— a  rigid  consistency,  a 
development  only  in  one  straight  line,  from  the  critic.  He 
may,  he  must,  learn,  branch  out,  even  sometimes  retrace  his 
steps  in  a  moderate  degree.  But  when  we  find,  with  but  a 
few  years  between  the  judgments,  of  Schopenhauer,  that  he  is 

1"  a  great  educator/'  a  sort  of  intellectual  Joshua  to  the  German 
Israel,  and  that  he  is  a  "common  smasher  or  debaser  of  the 
currency";^  of  Wagner  that  he  is  a  hierophant,  a  master  of 
masters,  the  "Alexander  Magnus"  of  music,  and  that  he 
is  an  "old  sorcerer,"  a  "modem  Cagliostro,"  a  "seducer  and 
poisoner  of  Art,"  we  can  but  shake  our  heads.  No  man  can 
Vgo  through  such  revolutions  as  these  and  remain  a  cntic.  if  he 
ever  was  one.  That  in  some  ways  Criticism  has  seen  no  nobler 
mind,  no  stronger  or  keener  faculty,  overthrown  and  lost  to  her. 
is,  I  think,  true  enough:  but  of  the  overthrow  and  the  loss  I 
can  entertain  no  doubt. 

1  FaUohm&nder. 
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Something  apologetic  has  to  be  said,  also,  in  regard  to  this 
present  chapter.     It  is  confessedly  inadequate  as  a  History,  in 
Limitation  ^^^^  individual  case,  of  the  critical  performances  of 
q/'tAiW  European  countries,  other  than  England,  France,  and 

''^^^'  Germany;  it  is  perhaps  not  so  inadequate  as  a 
constituent  of  the  present  work.  That  the  writer  does  not 
pretend  to  any  such  acquaintance  with  these  performances 
ae  he  may,  he  believes,  claim  with  the  others,  may  seem 
a  rather  damning  plea:  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  so.  For  it  ib 
for  the  other  side  to  show  that  such  acquaintance  was  necea- 
sarily  inciunbent  on  him,  and  that,  not  possessing  it.  he  was 
bound  to  postpone  the  setting  forth  of  what  he  had  to  say 
until  the  acquisition  was  accomplished.  T  acknowledge  that  I 
am  not  of  this  opinion.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
critical  achievements  now  under  consideration  arc  almost  de- 
monstrably unimportant  to  the  general  history  of  Criticism  as 
yet:  and  in  all  it  may,  I  think,  he  fairly  contended  that  they 
are  for  the  preeent  negligible.  For  the  present,  no  doubt,  only. 
Tliere  probably  will  come  a  time  when  such  a  new-comer  as 
Russian  will  extend  to  European  criticism  tlie  influence  which 
it  has  already  begun  to  exercise  on  European  literature,  and 


d88  the  latbb  nineteenth  century.  I 

when  older  literatures,  like  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  the     | 
Scandinavian  varieties,  will  reassert,  or  assert  for  the  first  time, 
their  position.     But  they  have  hardly  done  so  yet,  save  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  like  Dr  Brandes,  are  not  of  our  competence, 
as  living.  ] 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  confessions  of  this  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  given  by  the  part  relating  to  our  present  sub- 
,  .  ject,  of  that  work,  so  freely  used,  and  so  necessarily 
'**"'  praised,  in  the  last  volume,  the  HiUoria  dc  las  ukat 
esttftiras  en  Espaha  of  Sefior  Menondez  y  Pelayo.  This  consists 
of  three  substantial  volumes,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  work. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  solely  concerned 
with  aesthetic  ideas  out  of  Spain — tliat  it  is  an  account  of  the 
general  course  of  Kuropean,  not  of  the  particular  course  of 
Spanish,  criticism.  The  foreigner  and  the  general  historian 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  attempting  what  the  native  and 
the  specialist  declines.  If,  indeed,  we  were  concerned  witlffl 
living  writers,  Sefior  MentSudez  himself  and  others  would  give 
us  most  satisfactory  occupation  :  but  we  are  not. 

The  case  of  Italy  is  rather  different.  Here  also  there  are  notable 
critical  names  with  which  our  scheme  precludes  us  from  deal- 
ing, but  here  native  enterprise  has  not  "confessed 
and  avoided."  I  do  not  know  anything,  in  any  other 
language,  like  the  very  remarkable  Antologia  della  Nostra 
Criiua  Moderna  of  Signor  Luigi  Morandi :  *  and  I  certainly  do 
not  know  of  any  such  testimony  to  the  existing  critical  interests 
of  another  country  as  the  fact  that  sixteen  editions  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  sold  in  little  more  than  as  many  years.  Yet  this 
very  book  justifies  our  refusal.  Siguor  Morandi  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  "  throw  back,"  not  merely  to  Manzoni.  who  was  bom 
fifteen  years  within  the  eighteenth  century,  but  even  to  Baretti, 
whose  whole  life  was  comprised  therein,  and  who  was  born  iu  the 
year  in  which  Addison  died.  Yet  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  his  contributors  are  living.  Tliey  have  already  done  much 
to  make  good  the  claim  of  their  country,  if  not  to  that  pride  of 
critical  place  which  she  held  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  any 
rate  to  a  place  far  higher  than  she  could  claim  in  the  seven* 

'  16th  «!,  pp.  X,  75fi  (Citth  <Ji  Ciatello,  1&02). 
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teeDth  and  eighteenth:  and  ihey  are  likely  to  go  farther  yet. 
For  Italy,  never  quite  neglectful  of  the  glories  of  her  older 
literature,  has  of  late  turned  to  their  study  with  a  will;  and 
in  this  turning,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  the  one  and  certain  way 
to  a  critical  Eenaissance.^ 

We  must,  however,  give  some  special  mention  to  one  writer 

who  is  very  remarkable  in  himself^  and  who  is  generally  ad- 

_   „      .    mitted  to  have  been,  as  far  as  in  one  man  lay,  the 

Dt  Sanctis.  .  ,  '  ,.,;,. 

author,  or  at  least  encourager,  and  guide  of  this 
renewed  attention  to  criticism  in  Italy.  Francesco  de  Sanctis 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  interesting  person.  To  us  his  interest 
does  not  lie — to  the  same  extent  as  it  may  to  others — in  the 
coincidence  of  his  time  and  his  efforts  with  the  new  struggle 
for,  and  attainment  of,  political  unity:  but  we  can  cheerfully 
allow  a  place  for  this,  Italy  wanted  to  do  for  and  by  herself, 
in  criticism  as  elsewhere,  and  he  came  to  show  her  how  so 
to  do.  But  from  our  point  of  view  his  critical  character  is 
interesting  somewhat  differently,  and  somewhat  differently 
explicable.  He  obviously,  like  Mr  Arnold  in  England,  like 
others  elsewherei  was  determined  towards  criticism  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  Romantics^  especially  Sainte-Beuve. 
But  he  blended  witii  the  general  characteristics  of  this  criti- 
cism not  so  much  Mr  Arnold's  specially  literary  devotion  to 


*  One  fauiouN  person  ma>y  be  noted 
czoeptioDftlly.  A  critic  who  held  i>oUti' 
c&l  And  other  viewa  contrary  to 
Uaszioi's,  aud  who  thougtit  (an  too 
many  critics  have  apparently  thought) 
that  it  ift  lawful  to  wreak  vengeance  in 
the  literary  sphere  fur  sinii  committed 
elsewhere,  would  have  a  cuuaidenible 
opportunity  with  Mazxini  himself,  km  a 
critic.  Ho  has  written  not  a  little  ap- 
[Hhrently  of  the  kind,  and  about  very 
important  peraom  —  Dante,  Qoethe, 
Byrou,  Mr  Carlyle,  papers  on  all  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  Mr  William 
Clarke 'a  useful  Engliah  edition  of 
HaKEiui'a  selected  Essays  (London, 
n.  d.)  He  has  said  tbioga  for  which, 
if  une  were  a  Veuilloti  one  could,  in 
Veuillot's  own  phrase,  "promise  him 


aensatiouH."  But  this  is  not  our  way. 
One  m>on  Beea  (in  fact,  I  think,  he 
frankly  confesses  it  in  more  than  one 
place)  that  the  writer  is  not  thinking 
of  theee  great  wnten  as  writers  ai  all, 
nor  of  their  book*;  as  books.  He  ia 
thinking  of  their  relation,  actual  or  by 
ingenuity  represen table,  towards  liis 
idol  uf  "Collective  Humanity,"  and 
he  is  talking,  as  he  is  thinking,  of 
nothing  else.  We  hare  nothing  here 
to  do  with  Collective  Humanity,  but 
much  with  the  Humanities,  which  are 
different :  and  to  he  eMtpet  our  jurts- 
<liction.  Perhaps  a  good  many  more 
modern  Italians  would  do  the  same, 
tliat  influence  of  Vico,  which  we  noted 
in  Signor  Crooe,  being  very  strong  in 
them* 
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the  greater  gods  of  ancienL  and  modern  times,  not  so  mi 
Oiaraeur  of  Sainte-Reuve's  own  irresistible  attraction  to  the 
hMwrrk  acter,  the  manners,  and  so  forth  of  his  subjecls— 
as  the  old  Italian  addiction,  already  revived  and  redirected  by 
Vice,  towards  philosophising.  In  the  first  Essay  of  his  mart 
famous,  influential,  and  characteristic  book  ^  he  cannot  write 
more  than  a  few  lines  without  Hinging  his  disciple  Deck  and 
heels  into  the  ocean  with  the  question,  as  a  chief  one  of  Litera- 
ture, "  What  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  generations  ? "  A 
momentous  question  certainly:  but  one  which  oonceras  lit- 
erature only  as  it  concerns  everything  else  from  theology  lo 
therapeutici),  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  it  concerns  most 
of  them.  But  this  opens  the  old  truceless  war,  and  we  must 
turn  away  from  it.  Let  me  only  suggest  that  De  Sanctis  is 
a  little  unfair  to  the  ancients  when  he  says  in  the  same  essa/ 
that  "  the  sense  of  Life  begins  to  reveal  itself  in  Shakespeare." 
Many  a  dialogue  and  many  a  chorus,  many  an  oration  aud 
many  a  historic  passage,  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him 
for  this,  at  the  great  day  of  critical  account 

We  must  not,  however,  be  too  severe  on  him;  for  a  certain 
southern  tendency  to  hyperbole  is  not  one  of  his  least  engaging 
characteristics.  He  shows  himself  of  the  nineteenth-centufj 
in  general,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  particular,  bjr 
beinji  almost  nothing  if  not  an  essayist.  They  complain  of 
his  History  of  Italian  Literature  that,  good  as  it  is,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  bundle  of  Essays;  his  two  best-known  works,  &^i 
Criiici^  and  Nuovi  Saggi,^  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else. 
The  latter  is  chieily  devoted  to  Italian  subjects,  for  De  Sanctis 
was  deeply  imbued  with  a  generous  cult  of  his  own  noble 
literature,  which  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Italians. 
The  Saggi  Critici  is  more  miscellaneous,  and  so  more  representa- 
tive. I  do  not  know  his  work  quite  exhaustively  enough  to 
be  certain  how  much  he  knew  of  English;  but  it  is  rather 
noteworthy  that  in  dealing  with  Keatrice  Cenci  his  reference 
to  Shelley  is  exceedingly  slight,  aud  might  almost  be  called 
perfunctory.    On  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  interesting  (first 


^  Saijyi  Critici,  v.  inf. 
I  Naplm  (2ufl  ed.)i  1869. 
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and  ?)  comparison  between  "  Machbet "  and  Wallenstein.  But 
French  literature,  and  especially  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture, seems  to  have  interested  hira  most.  He  has  a  very 
vigorous  and  successful  defence  of  Hugo's  Triboulet  against 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  and  what  seems  to  me  the  best,  and  the 
most  characteristic,  of  all  his  essays  is  one  on  the  Contevipta- 
tions,  where  two  distinct  and  rather  opposite  currents  of 
thought  and  sentiment  clash  and  ripple  in  the  most  refresh- 
ing  manner.  Nowhere  is  there  a  better  example  of  that 
generous  hyperbolical  rhetoric  which  has  been  glanced  at: 
no  one  has  given  a  more  amiable  exhibition  of  that  pciitt 
JUvrt  cMribrale  which  has  been  noticed  more  than  once,  and 
which  the  great  Frenchman  excites  in  all  fit  minds.  But 
while  the  critical  De  Sanctis  applauds  and  revels,  the  philo- 
sophical De  Sanctis  has  qualms.  Is  not  (here  we  have  an 
echo  of  Planche)  Hugo's  art  more  musical  than  poetical  ? 
Poetry  must  have  "  a  clear  silver  "  sound.  No  sound  can  give 
jou  any  idea :  where  we  have  Mr  John  Morley's  sad  heresy 
about  the  "  vernal  wood "  anticipated.  So  once  more  the 
hesoin  de  philosopher  did  a  little  spoil  De  Sanctis,  and  has 
continued,  let  us  say,  not  quite  to  improve  his  countrymen 
and  disciples.  But  he  did  a  great,  an  cHcctual,  and  to  this 
day  an  enduring  and  admirable  work :  and  even  Italy,  high 
as  is  the  standard  which  she  has  set  her  children,  is  justified 
also  of  this  her  child. 

The  accounts  whicli  I  could  give  of  nineteenth-century  criti- 
cism in  most  other  nations  would  be  second-hand,  would  have 
to  be  meagre,  and,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  aa 
well  as  others  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 

I  would  be  almost  superfluous ;  but  there  is  one — the  smallest 
of  all — which  cannot  be  quite  passed  by.  Switzerland,  from 
geographical  situation  and  linguistic  and  racial  circumstance, 
lias  always  been  exposed  to  whatever  literary  InHuences  were 
_  felt  in  each  and  all  of  her  three  great  neighbours :  and  her 
^  contributions  to  the  hterature  of  Europe,  stimulated  thereby, 
have  always  been  more  than  respectable.  We  have  somewhat 
unceremoniously  classed  not  a  few  of  the  authors  of  these 
contributions    according    to    language    rather   than    to   strict 


I 
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nationalitj.  But  the  literary  activity  of  the  Swiss — chiefly 
in  "French,  but  as  Swiss — has  been  particularly  great  and 
particularly  critical  during  the  nineteenth  century:  and  w« 
may  give  some  space  to  two  ^  famous  examples  of  it,  one  in 
the  earlier,  one  In  the  later,  division  of  the  period — to  Vij 
and  to  Amiel. 

Alexandre  Vinet  was  not  a  long-lived  man,  acarcelj 
pleting  his  half-century.     But  from  a  very  early  age  he  vns 
a  teacher  of  literature,  and  though  he  devoted 
of  his  energies  to  theology  and  other  subjects, 
was  always,  in  a  mnuner,  a  critic  in  his  heart.     His  Ckf€stiy- 
matkie  Fran^aise,^  arranged   when  he   was    little    past   thirty. 
was  one  of  the  earliest  books  of  the  kind,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  best,  as  far  as  its  time  would  let  it  be :  and  his  Hiati 
of  Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature^  is,  and  will  reraai] 
a  minor  Classic.     But  perhaps  no  book  of  his  aObrds  betl 
occasion    for    criticising   his   criticism    than   the   posthumt 
collection  of  his  £t%tdes  mr  la  Litt&uiurt  Fran^ise  au  Zi 
Slide* 

Yinet  was  (to  give  a  choice  of  metaphors)  dubbed  Knigl 
Critic,  or  admitted  of  the  Academy  of  Universal  Criticism, 

Sainie-      ^^®   hands  of  Sainte-Beuve    himself — the    Grand-' 

Bcuvt  on    master  of  Order  and  Academy  alike — in  an  article 
written  in   1837,  and   at  present  contained  in  the 
first  thirty  pages  or  so  of  the  Portraits  Contemporaim,  vol.  iii^^ 
It  is  written  in  a  more  patronising  tone,  with  more  meticuloua^^ 
ness  of  detail,  and  with  less  easy  mastery  of  method,  than  it 
would  have  been  as  a  Caiiserie,  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  years 
later ;  but  it  is  very  flattering  on  the  whole,  and  well  enough 
deserved.      The    Master's   sword,   however,   as   usual,    in   the 
process  of  dubbing,  finds  out,  lightly  but  unerringly,  the  joints 
of  the   neophyte's  harness,     "  Les  idees   morales,    religieoses. 
chr^tiennes,  eurent  toujours   le   pas   dans  son   esprit  sur  lo*^| 
opinions  purement  Htt^'raires."     This  is  the  same  peculiarity^^ 


'  SUniondl — Frencli- writing,  Swiw- 
boni,  Itali&o  by  origin — mar  seem  to 
clfcim  admtasiofi,  H  only  for  his 
LiiUratMTt  du  Midi :  but  I  think  not. 


*  3  voU,  BUe,  1829-30. 
>  2voU.,Pari«,  1851. 

*  2ad  eti.,  3  roU.,  Paria,  1S57. 
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'hicb,   with    a    difTerence,   afterwards    distinguished    Yinet's 

>mpatriot,  M.  Scherer:  and  it  is  very  noticeable  in  the  book 

►vhich  we  have  selected  for  comment.     The  gown  and  bands 

tf  the  Protestant  pastor  are  perpetually  hampering  the  critic's 

itep  and  gesture,  and  Hopping  up  into  his  eyes.     He  admires 

His  cnti-     Chateaubriand,^    but  he   is  constantly   stopping   to 

*Li7"  ^-^       tell   him  how   sad    it    is   that   he   should   confuse 

hriand  and  Popish    superstitiou    With    Christian    verity.      He 

^^i/o-  admires  Victor  Hugo- — he  does  him  indeed  much 

lore  justice  than  one  might  have  expected,  and  than  remarka 

on   Vinet    himself  would    sometimes    lead    the   second  -  hand 

'Sreader  to  think.     But  he  is  made  unhappy  as  a  man  by  Hugo's 

^art-for-art's-sake  attitude,  by  his  early  royalism,  by  his  later 

inti-Christianity  or  non-Chriatianity :  while  as  a  professor  he 

^18  shocked  by  single  -  syllable  lines,  by  audacious  metaphors 

.(yet  he  himself  finely  says  somewhere  that  "only  one   poet 

las  a  greater    range   of  metaphor   than   Hugo,   and    that  is 

umanity  itself"),  by  some  real  enormities  and  more  escapades 

tof  bravado.     One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  laugh  at  such  things 

his  review  of  Les  Burgraves?  with  its  tone  of  half-puzzled 

seriousness,  till  one  comes  again  to  such  excellent  points  as 

the  remark  that  *'  Hugo  is  sometimes  mistakable  for  a  parody 

of  Hugo." 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  confess  that  I  find  Vinet  rather 
estimable  than  enjoyable.  He  is  distinctly  hard ,-  though  it 
His  general  would  be  unjust  and  inaccurate  to  call  him  by  the 
quality.  dictionary  equivalent  of  that  term  in  English.  He 
carries  his  Chair  too  much  with  him/  and  seems  to  think  it 
necessary  to  set  it  down  with  an  efibrt,  and  formally  establish 
himself  in  it,  before  he  makes  any  deliverance.  I  do  not — I 
think  I  may  at  this  eleventh  hour  ask  my  readers  if  I  have 


'  A  very  Urge  pftrt  (about  two* 
thirds)  of  th«  Ist  volume  ie  occupied 
by  Chateau  briaiid. 

^  LATOArtine  (with  vhom  Vinet  is, 
of  counCf  more  c<ni\foriablr)  Aud  Hugo 
have  about  three-fourths  of  the  2ud 
vol.  between  them.  In  thin  and  the 
3rd,  B^raugeri  Delavigce.  SiuDteBeuvc, 

VOL,  m. 


Quinet,    Michelet,  and    nuinj    oUiera, 
6gure. 

>  it.  387-412. 

*  It  U  fair  to  n,y  that  much  uf  his 
work,  bung  pcMthumougljr  published,  u 
lecture,  and  might,  if  he  liod  Uved,  have 
been  worked  up  by  him  iuto  a  better 
form. 
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not  justified  this  claim  to  impartiality — object  to  him  because  he 
is  what  he  calls  a  spiritualist  iu  art,  or  becauae,  againaC  mj 
owu  views,  he  pronounces^  that  there  can  be  no  such  thingtf 
"pure"  literature.  I  could  produce  from  him  a  very  lax^ 
number  of  ncute  and  true  critical  ajier^is,  like  those  abow 
oiled.  He  is  never  merely  trivial  or  negligible :  I  do  not  think 
that  be  was  in  the  least  indifferent  about  literature.  But  he 
seems  to  me  to  leave  his  reader  indifferent.  His  critical  method 
has  none  of  that  vuuatrui  which  carries  one  away,  and  only 
sets  one  down  again  when  it  chooses  to  relax  its  grip.  Thet« 
is  no  stimulus  in  Vinet,  such  as  we  find  after  widely  differeoi 
fashions  in  Sainte-Beuve  himself  and  in  Planche.  in  Saiot- 
Victor  and  in  Taine — nay,  even  in  M.  Scherer.  There  i» 
neither  persuasion  nor  provocation  in  him :  he  disposes  yoa 
neither  to  follow  nor  to  fight. 

Of  the  famous  and  much-discussed  work  of  Henri  Fran<;ou 
Amiel,'  we  are  fortunately  concerned  only  with  the  literaiy 
Amnl:       criticism,  the  value  of  which  Mr  Arnold  duly  saw, 
ffrtattn-      though,  iu  deference  to  other  persons,  perhaps,  he 
crUieaiim-  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  thereto  as  to  some 
prtMtont,     other  matters.     This  literary  criticism   is  of  great 
interest,  and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  think  M.  Scherer 
did  not  do  it  justice'  when  he  said  of  his  friend  that  "eo 
littt'-rature,  il  reculait  devant  unc  o^avre."     He  could  not  hen 
mean,  what  is  true,  that  Amlel's  timid  and   half- despairing 
nature  recoiled  before  the  completion  of  a  work,  for  he  makei 
it   a  parallel  with   his   recoiling  before  avowal   in    love,  and 
quotes  his  own  words  about  his  difficulty  in  "enjoying  naively 
and  simply."      Undoubtedly  this  "  moral  eunuchism  "  (lor  it 
is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  famous  passage  in  Peter  BfU 
the  Third)  is  to  be  laid  to  Amiel's  charge  too  often ;  but  I  think 
conspicuously  not  in  his  presentments  and  judgments  of  litera- 
ture.    He  is  here  far  more  healthy  and  far  more  natural  than 


'  Id  the  article  on  Saint  -  Marc 
QirardlD,  which  uoncludee  tfae  third 
Tolume. 

»  8th  ed.,  2  voU.,  Geneia.  1901. 

*  Kor  COD  I  reougnise  his  description 
of  Araiers  treatment  o(  x  liivrory  sub- 


ject at  p.  xix  of  the  IntroducttM' 
**  11  TembnuMe,  maia  au  dehor«. "  AIm  • 
the  Lucretiao  nequic^f'uiurt  cotues  is 
here  a^iu  :  but  1  should  aay  that  f«* 
mou's  critical  embraces  were  mot* 
intimate  than  Amiel's,  bri«f  aa  tli«7  ara 
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anywhere  else.  ludeed,  he  is  soiuetimes  so  ver}'  little  sicklied 
over  with  any  pale  cast  that  he  frankly  and  naively  records 
his  changes  of  impresaiou  about  the  same  book  as  he  reads. 
These  changes  are,  in  tolerably  active  and  sensitive  natures, 
80  rapid  and  curious  that  some  practised  reviewers  have  made 
it  a  principle,  whenever  ihey  can»  first  to  read  the  book  they 
are  reviewing  through,  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible, 
lest  the  "  plate  "  shift  or  change ;  and,  secondly,  never  to  review 
it  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  read  it,  that  the  impressions 
may  have  time  to  blend  and  harmonise.  The  most  interesting, 
perhaps,  of  Amiel'a  records  of  experience  iu  this  kind  is  the 
group  of  impressions  of  Eugt'nie  de  Gucrin,  which  occur  together 
in  the  Jovrnal  at  vol.  i.  p.  197,  He  reads  and  re-reads  her  on 
successive  September  days  in  1864,  and  reads  her  once  more 
in  the  middle  of  October.  The  first  impression  (which  main- 
tains itself  for  the  two  days)  is  altogether  one  of  enthusiasm, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  the  sentimental  side,  the  impression 
nostalgiqiUy  &c.,  but  with  a  delighted  recognition  of  rerve^  ^lan, 
greatness  of  soul  in  tliis  "  St'vigut*  des  Champs"  [Notre  Dame 
des  Rochers  will  forgive !].  After  the  month's  interval  he  does 
not  recant :  but  finds  a  rather  less  chantiiug  side  as  well. 
Eugenie's  existence  is  at  once  "too  empty  and  too  confined": 
he  wants  "  more  air  and  apace."  Now  both  these  impressions 
are  genuine  and  vivid :  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  both 
frankly  taken  and  expressed,  without  any  gaucherie  or  "  feel- 
ing faint,"  any  "  touching  the  hym  of  the  shift,"  and  daring 
no  more. 

And  this  character  of  at  least  relative  vivacity — of  ease  and 
power  in  enjoyment — generally  distinguishes,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
ExampUjt  the  literary  entries,  wliich  have  far  less  of  what 
therto/,  some  have  called  the  to7i  amidlcux  about  them  than 
any  others.  The  description  of  the  style  of  Montesquieu '  is 
quite  admirably  true  and  fresh :  and  if  that  of  Joubert^  is  open 
to  more  exception,  it  is  precisely  because  Amiel  is  mixing  up 
Joubert's  utterances  as  a  literary  critic  and  his  utterances  as  a 
pliilosopher,  &c.,  too  much ;  because  he  is  not  keeping  his  own 
saner  organ  of  judgment  mainly  at  work.  The  fastidious  and 
>  i.  12.  a  i.  17. 
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morbid  side  does  show  itself  iu  that  on  Rousseau,  which  follows 
immediately:  but  this  we  should  expect.  On  Vinet,^  though 
too  complimentary,  as  was  for  a  dozen  reasons  almost  ine\'itab]e. 
he  shows  extraordinary  acuteness  andyrvKv^se,  as  also  on  SismondL* 
If  he  is  less  satisfactory  on  Chateaubriand,  we  can  again 
explain  it,  and  he  does  justice  to  R'th'.  The  apology  for 
Quinet^  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  sympathetic:  and  I  know  few 
more  curious  and  interesting  companion  passages  in  criticism 
than  those  on  Hugo  and  Lamar  tine  earlier,  on  Corneille  and 
Hugo  later,  which  occur  almost  together  in  the  book,  though 
there  was  some  time  between  the  composition  of  them.** 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  citations  fro 
Les  CktUimmts  and  Joc4ilyn  is  a  stroke  of  genius ;  in  Che  latter 
batch,  though  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  judge  does  not  com- 
pletely like  either  the  author  of  Polyeucte  or  the  author  of 
Les  Mitdrdbles,  the  indication  of  characteristics  is  even  tnreater 
in  another  way,  because  more  elaborated  and  responsible.  Ou 
M.  Cherbuliez  ^  Amiel  is  again  of  the  first  interest,  because  the 
slight  over-valuation  of  compatriotism  on  the  small  scale  is 
balanced  by  a  distinct  antagonism  of  "nervous  impression." 
And  we  have  even  a  more  curious  "  place "  in  the  notice  of 
John  Halifax^  which  is  the  last  of  our  passages  in  the  first 
volume.  Here  Amiel's  starting-point  is  a  vain  imagination — 
the  usual  misjudgment  of  things  English,  by  a  man  who  dues 
not  know  England — but  the  use  made  of  it  is  singularly  good. 
The  second  volume  gives  us  another  invaluable  pair  on  the 
most  antecedently  iwt  to  be  paired  of  writers,  About  and 
Lotze — who  nevertheless  bring  out  between  them  the  remark- 
able powers  of  Amiel's  mind-camera.  The  summer  of  1869 
supplies  more  documents  on  Lamennais,  Heine  (inadequate 
this  latter,  but  again  necessarily),  and  Eenan,  with  admirable 
obituary  remarks  to  follow  on  Sainte-Beuve.  One  side  of 
Taine^ — the  side  up  to  the  date  almost  solely  in  evidence^ 


J4 


*  i.  09.  «  L  129. 

*  Theen^rf/ttfiofthe  7th  of  November 
1862  on  hi  crilit/ftt  itui^irciUe,  though 
it  quite  certainty  ie  nut  meant  wholly  or 
even  miiiDly  for  literary  criticiam,  should 


not  be  missed. 

*  L  167.  April  24,  1862  ;  Mid  L  ]: 
183.  January  8  and  13,  April  8,  1883. 

»  i.  194  :  ii.  219.  «  i.  i29. 
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comes  out  two  years  afterwards,'  and  the  remaining  references 
that  I  have  are  so  numerous  that  I  fear  they,  or  rather  some 
of  them  only,  must  be  collected  in  a  note.^ 

We  must,  however,  in  order  to  take  an  accurate  and  complete 
view  of  Amiel  as  a  critic,  and  not  merely  of  Amiel's  occasional 

Thepitif    criticisms,  remember  that  these  aper^-^is,  brilliant  as 

*^/''-  they  are,  are  scattered  over  more  than  thirty  years, 

and  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  lucid  intervals  in  a  lifelong 
night  of  moping,  the  islets  far  scattered  and  estranged  from 
another,  amid  the  nigras  midas  lethargi.  That  the  man  who 
wrote  them  was,  at  the  time  of  writing,  almost  invariably  a 
sane,  mentally  active, '* moderately  cheerful"  Ifeing,  is,  I  think, 
absolutely  beyond  question;  that  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  write  more  and  to  give  himself  more  freely  to  that  which 
comes  befare  the  writing,  have  freed  himself  to  a  great  extent 
from  his  Melancholia,  I  have  no  doubt.  Escape  from  that 
dread  yet  sweet  enchantress — that  serpent  not  of  old  Nile  but 
of  the  older  Ocean  that  flows  round  the  world — no  man  can 
wholly  who  has  been  born  of  her  servants ;  probably  no  such 
man  would  ever  wish  to  do  so.  But  there  are  two  gates 
of  partial  and  temporary  emancipation — the  Gate  of  Humour 
and  the  Gate  of  Study — which  she  usually  permits  to  stand 
open,  and  through  which  men  may  pass,  lest  her  sway  become 
tyranny.  That  of  Humour  was  apparently  barred  to  Amiel : 
the  other  evidently  was  not.  But  he  would  very  rarely  use  it. 
\Ve  know  that  he  liad  mauy  opportunities  of  contributing  to 
critical  journals,  and  that  he  would  not  take  them,  but  fied  back 
to  Maya  and  the  Great  Wheel.  Here  the  other,  the  more 
popular,  the  more  irritating,  side  of  him  comes  in. 

But  I  can  see  no  pose  whatever  in  the  literary  entries. 
On  the  contrary,  their  freshness  and  spontaneity  make  a  very 
remarkable   contrast  to  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  ex- 


'  u.  no, 

*  On  UetTaao  "  vulgarity, "  p.  112 
{ witU  IV  liicb  Kn  ocu  Lv  pusAg«  on 
Ooethe  ftt  p.  120  abouM  be  compu-M))  ; 
on  the  two  po«teiMe«,  Louim  Siefert 
u)d  Hn)«.  Aekermann  (141  and  174) ; 


a  valioiit  promulgation  of  the  truth 
tlut  mcwt  fear  to  ipeak,  ''  There  ia  no 
Pro^TBBii'*  (167);  note«  on  M.  Copp^ 
(200) ;  Hugo  Ag&in  (228) ;  La  FoDtaioe 
(232) ;  Laprnde  (SSO) ;  Stendlial  {28ft). 
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cept  perhaps  a  few  of  the  Nature  -  passages.  Still,  they  nrt 
"  intervals  and  islets "  only  —  there  is  a  singular  want  of 
coQDection  between  them.  Amiel  seenis  seldom  or  never 
to  have  troubled  himself  in  the  least  about  taking  any  con- 
nected views  of  literature:  he  seldom  or  never  extends  the 
remarkable  comparative  power  which  he  shows  iu  his  varioas 
companion  sketches.  And,  further,  I  am  not  certain  that  if 
he  had  attempted  regular  studies  or  eaiiseries  they  would 
have  been  good — that  he  would  not  have  maundered  off  into 
the  vague  instead  of  giving  grasped  views  and  judgments. 
This,  however,  no  one  can  decide.  What  remains  positive 
and  proved  is,  first,  that  his  intellect  never  shows  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  his  literary  passages. 


Sed  hac  hartmuji,  T  believe  honestly,  and  not  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  cover  pusillanimity  or  laziness,  that  if  I  were  to  give 
here  an  examination  of  notable  critics  during  the  nineteenth 
century  from  every  nation  and  country  in  Europe,  I  should 
not  really  advance  the  survey  of  criticism  which  we  no* 
possess  iu  the  very  least.  Until  a  time  so  recent  that  it  falls 
out  of  our  consideration,  all  these  countries  and  nations  have 
most  certainly  been  following — until,  perhaps,  one  which  is  not 
recent  but  still  to  come,  they  seem  likely  to  follow,  the  same 
course  which  the  Three  First  have  pursued  J)efore  them,  and 
iu  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  have  followed  their  leaders  in  a 
more  definite  order  of  sequence  still.  All,  about  the  second  or 
third  decade  of  the  century,  devoured  Scott  and  Byron ;  all, 
a  little  (or  more  than  a  little)  later,  reinforced  our  influence  by 
that  of  the  French  Eomantic  movement ;  most,  earlier  or  later, 
devoted  themselves  to  that  German  literature  which  had  in  a 
sense  preceded  ours,  as  it  certainly  had  the  French.  In  all. 
the  Bomantic  leaveu  worked  itself  out,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  literature  and  Uie  individual,  to  spirit,  or  wine,  or  vinegar, 
as  the  case  might  be.  In  all,  "Realism"  and  "Naturalism." 
"Decadence"  and  " Preciousness,"  showed  themselves,  as 
similar  things  have  shown  themselves  many  a  time  before,  in 
the  merry-go-round  of  history  and  of  literature.     Quite  lately. 
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in  some — Bussian,  Norwegian,  Belgian,  qtte-sais-je  f — signs  of 
secondarj  fermentation  have  been  shown,  which  have  greatly 
impressed  some  observers.  But  it  is  as  yet  much  too  early  to 
take  serious  critical  account  of  them. 

And  so  the  long  journey — the  tale  of  length  also,  which 
recounts  it — may,  if  it  actually  must  not,  end  with  a  few  general 
observations  of  summary  and  reflection,  to  correspond  to  those 
which  we  have  interspersed  before. 


CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSION 


§    I.    TOB    PRBSENT   STATE   OP   CRITICISM. 

§  n.    TBE    CONCLUSION    OP    THE    WHOLE    HATTER. 


In  a  letter  (written  on  what  was  to  prove  his  deathbed)  which 
I  received  from  my  friend  of  nearly  forty  yenrn,  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  in  reference  to  tlie  first  volume  of  this 
work,  he  said  he  had  often  wished  it  possible  to  begin  books 
of  the  kind  at  the  end,  and  write  backward,  so  as  at  once  to 
enga^'e  the  interest  of  the  reader  on  matter  more  or  less  known 
to  him,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  the  unknown  by  easy  stages, 
instead  of  plunging  liini  into  a  bath  of  strange  matter.  1 
nearly  always  found  in  Creighton's  utterances — from  the  time 
when  we  used  to  out  watch  the  Bear  in  certain  lofty  rooms 
looking  over  Merton  Meadow,  and  the  Broad  "Walk,  and  the 
river,  towards  tlie  full  of  the  moon — a  Hinterland  as  well  as 
a  foreground  of  meaning.  And  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  topsyturvytication,  if  it  were  practicable, 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  reader.  It  is  almost  as  import- 
ant to  the  writer  that  he  should  not  lose  himself  too  much 
in  "origins" — that  he  should  keep  fruit  as  well  as  root  in 
view — nay,  that,  if  possible,  he  should  have  a  sort  of  Alcinous' 
garden  of  the  subject  before  him,  with  its  various  developments 
simultaneously  present.  I  hope,  indeed^  that  I  have  not  quite 
failed,  as  it  is,  to  accomplish  something  of  this  tregetour-work 
for  my  own  benefit  and  the  reader's.  Yet  even  "  beginning  at 
the  end  "  would  have  had  its  dangers,  for  in  no  part  of  the 
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book  is  what  we  have  somebimes  called  a  "  horizoncal "  n 
more  necessary,  or  more  apparently  hard  to  maintain,  than 
this  present.  Tlie  immense  muss  of  material  which  has 
be  selected  or  rejected  is  an  obvious  difficulty :  and  the 
tainty  that,  as  readers  in  the  earlier  part  have  <nTimbled  at 
too  extensive  treatment  of  matters  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
so  in  this  later  they  will  grumble  at  too  curt  treatment  of 
what  they  do  know  and  expect  to  be  treated  fully — is  equally 
obvious.  But  tliese  are  not  really  formidable  dragons  or  lions. 
To  grapple  with  the  first  is  the  plain  and  prima  facit  businesfl 
of  the  adventure,  and  to  the  second  the  adventurer  must  make 
up  his  mind. 

But  the  knight's  worst  foes  now,  as  of  old.  are  not  lions  or 
dragons,  but  treacherous  and  deluding  enchanters  and  enchan- 
tresses, taking  advantage  of  his  own  weakness.  And  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  a  steady,  achromatic,  comparative  estimate 
of  the  criticism  of  to-day  and  of  yesterday  is  in  this  instauce 
Archimago  and  Duessa  at  once.  We  have  seen,  again  and 
again,  during  the  progress  of  our  history,  how  at  one  time — 
a  long  time  ago  for  the  most  part — Criticism  has  been  entirely 
bewitched  by  the  idea  of  a  Golden  Age,  when  all  poets  were 
sacred  and  all  critics  gave  just  judgment:  how.  at  another, 
a  confidence,  bland  or  pert  as  the  case  might  be,  has  existed 
(and  exists)  that  we  are  much  wiser  than  our  fathers.  Above 
all,  we  have  seen  repeatedly  that  constant  and  most  danger- 
ous delusion  that  the  fashion  which  has  just  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  is  a  specially  bad  and  foolish  one,  with  its  con- 
comitant and  equally  unreasonable  but  rather  less  dangerous 
opposite,  that  the  fashion  that  is  in  is  the  foolishest  and  feeblest 
of  all  fashions.  With  these  things  we  have  hitherto 
to  cope  only  at  long  bowls,  so  that  it  has  been  comparativ 
easy  to  keep  a  critical  heati.  We  are  now  at  closest  grapp 
with  them :  and  while  it  cannot  but  be  difficult  to  escape  or 
to  conquer,  it  will  be  wellnigh  impossible  not  to  seem  captured 
or  vanquished  to  spectators  who  have  themselves  not  full; 
purged  their  eyes  with  the  necessary  euphrasy  and  rue 

From  these  same  dangers,  however,  the  very  fact  of  having 
steadily  worked  through  the  history  from  the  beginning,  y 
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an  abiding  memory  of  the  end,  should  be  something 
of  a  safeguard  for  writer  and  reader  alike.  AVe  have  seen 
how  justly  Mr  Rigmarole  might  pronounce  all  times  "pretty 
imnch  like  our  own"  in  respect  of  the  faults  and  dangers  of 
criticism,  though  this  time  might  incline  to  that  danger  and 
that  to  this.  If  one— even  one — lesson  has  emerged,  it  must 
have  been  that  to  select  the  favourite  critical  fancy  of  any 
time  as  the  nnam  ticccssariuvi  is  fatal — or  redeemed  only  by 
the  completeness  with  which  such  a  selection,  when  faithfully 
carried  out,  demonstrates  its  own  futility.  Yet  we  have  seen 
also  that  the  criticism  of  uo  time  is  wholly  idle  or  wholly 
negligible — that  the  older  periods  and  the  older  men  are  no 
"  shadows,"  but  almost  more  real,  because  more  original,  than 
the  newer — that  each  and  all  have  lessons,  from  the  times 
of  prim  and  strictly  limited  knowledge  to  the  times  of 
swaggering  and  nearly  unlimited  ignorance.  And  we  should 
not  be  quite  unable  to  apply  these.* 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  surveyed,  in  most  cases 
virtually  and  in  some  actually,  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  the  latest  stage  or  stages  of  that  modified  and  modern- 
ised criticism,  the  rise  of  which  was  traced  in  the  first  Hook 
of  the  present  volume,  and  its  victorious  establishment  in  the 
second.  We  have  seen  how — owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
mere  general  law  of  tlux  and  reflux,  but  partly,  and  perhaps 
mainly,  to  the  enlarged  study  of  literature,  and  the  breaking 
down,  in  connection  with  this,  of  the  Neo-classic  st^indards  and 
methods, — ^judging  a  poatcriori,  or,  as  Johnson,  prophesying  and 
protesting,  called  it,  "  by  the  event,"  came  to  take  the  place  of 
judging  a  priori.,  or  by  the  rule.  That  in  many  cases  the  new 
critics  would  not  themselves  have  admitted  this  description  of 
their  innovations  we  have  not  attempted  to  deny  or  disguise; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  tlieni.  We  have, 
however,  seen  also  that  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  generalities 
and    for   "  pushing    ignorance    fmther    back,"   new   preceptist 


^  It    (Ion    not    iteeiu    ueceiMiary    to  different  countries  and   pUft^e*.     The 

foUnw  the  lioes  of  tlie  eurlier  Inter-  very   iDdefimteaoss  of  the    whole   ee- 
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the  critical   reaullM  of  the   jwriod   in  generally  pointed  out. 
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systems,  in  no  small  number,  and  sometimes  of  great  preten- 
sions  and  no  small  complexity,  have  been  advanced,  and  thai 
the  new  subject  of  "  JEathetics  " — in  itself  little  more  than  a 
somewhat  disorderly  generic  name  for  these  systems — has  ob* 
tained  considerable  recognition.  But  no  one  of  these  has,  nor 
have  all  of  them  together,  attained  anythin**  like  that  positioo 
of  acknowledgment,  "establishment,"  and  authority  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  Neo-classic  faith :  and  we  have  seen  that  some 
of  the  straicest  doctrinaires  have  condescended,  while  the  general 
herd  of  critics  have  frankly  preferred,  to  judge  authors  as  they 
found  them. 

That  the  results  have  been  in  many  ways  satisfactory,  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  one  but  the  extremest  of  partisans  to 
deny.  The  last  and  worst  fault  of  any  state,  political  or  otlier, 
that  of  "  decreeing  injustice  by  a  law,"  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  (at  least  as  a  general  reproach)  from  the  state  of 
Criticism.  That  a  work  of  art  is  entitled  to  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits  or  demerits,  and  not  according  as  its  specification 
does  or  does  not  happen  to  be  previously  entered  aud  approved 
in  an  official  schedule — this  surely  cannot  but  seem  a  gain 
to  every  one  not  absolutely  blinded  by  prejudice.  Nor  is  it 
the  only  point  which  ought  to  unite  all  reasonable  suffrages. 
By  the  almost  necessary  working  of  the  new  system,  the  prr- 
sonnet  of  Criticism  has  been  enlarged,  improved,  strengthened 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  old  opposition  of  the  poet 
and  the  critic  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  true  indeed  that,  u 
we  have  seen,  it  never  existed  as  an  absolute  law ;  but  it 
a  prevailing  one,  and  it  deprived  criticism  of  some  of  its  m 
qualified  recruits,  or  made  them,  if  they  joined,  inconsistent,  like 
Lope,  and  Dryden,  and  Johuson.  Nay,  Coleridge  himself  co 
hardly  have  been  the  critic  he  was  under  the  older  dispensatioi 
ntuch  less  those  other  poets,  many  and  of  many  countries,  who 
have  enriched  the  treasury  of  a  Goddess  once  thought  to  be 
the  poet's  deadliest  foe. 

Yet,  again,  putting  the  contributions  of  poete,  as  poeta,  on  one 
side,  the  general  literary  harvest  of  the  kind  has  been  un- 
doubtedly more  abimdaut,  and  iu  its  choicer  growths  more 
varied,  more  delightful,  even  more  instructive.    A  coUectio. 
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of  the  best  critical  results  of  the  last  fifty  years  only  would 
certainly  yield  in  these  points  to  no  similar  hook  that  could 
be  compiled  from  the  records  of  any  other  period,  even  of  much 
greater  length.  From  the  perfected  craftsmanship  of  Saint- 
Beuve,  and  the  whole  critical  production  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
through  the  work  of  writers  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  because 
all  possible  enumeration  would  almost  necessarily  be  aa  in- 
justice, you  might  collect — not  a  volume,  not  half  a  dozen,  but 
a  small,  and  not  so  very  smallj  library,  of  which  you  could  not 
merely  say  "  Here  be  truths  "  but ''  Here  is  reading  which  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  will  find  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  delightful  aa  he  can  find  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  belles  Uitres^  except  the  very  highest  triumphs  of  prose 
and  poetic  Fiction  itself." 

Now,  the  removal  of  the  reproach  of  injustice,  the  removal 
of  the  reproach  of  dulness,  these  are  surely  good  and  even  great 
things :  while  better,  and  greater  still,  is  the  at  least  possible 
institution  of  a  new  Priesthood  of  Literature,  disinterested, 
teaching  the  world  really  to  read,  enabling  it  to  understand 
and  enjoy,  justifying  the  God  and  the  Muse  to  Men. 

This  is  a  fair  vision  ;  so  fair,  perhaps,  that  it  may  seem  to  be, 
like  others,  made  of  nothing  more  solid  than  "  golden  air/' 
That  would  be  perhaps  excessive,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  positive  gains  under  this  New  Dispensation,  both  of 
good  criticism  produced  and  of  good  literature  freed  from 
arbitrary  persecution,  have  been  very  great.  Hut,  as  we  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Interchapter  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume, 
there  Is  another  side  to  the  account,  a  side  not  to  be  ignored. 
If  Buddha  and  Mr  Arnold  be  right,  and  if  "Fixity"  be  "a 
sign  of  the  I^w  " — then  most  assuredly  Modern  Criticism  is  not 
merely  lawless,  but  frankly  and  wilfully  autinomian.  It  is 
rare  to  find  two  critics  of  competence  liking  just  the  same 
tilings ;  it  is  rarer  still  to  find  them  liking  the  same  things  for 
the  same  reason.  And  so  it  liappens  that  the  catholic  ideal 
which  this  New  Criticism  seemed  likely  to  establish  is  just 
as  far  ofif.  and  just  as  frequently  neglected  or  even  outraged, 
as  in  the  old  days  of  strict  sectarianism,  and  without  the  same 
excuse.    The  eighteenth-century  critic  could  render  a  reason, 
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pro  taiUo  valid>  for  patronising  Chaucer,  and  taking  exceptiol 
even  to  Milton,  because  neither  was  like  Drydeu.     Bat  t1 
critic  of  to-day  who  belittles  Dryden  because  he  is  not  lik^ 
Chaucer  or  Milton  is  utterly  without  excuse: — and  yet  he 
to  be  found,  and  found  in  high  places.     If  (as  in  another  case 
critics  were  to  be  for  a  single  day  what  they  ought  to  be,  the 
world  would  no  doubt  be  converted ;  but  there  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  chance  of  this  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

And  so  the  enemy — who  is  sometimes  a  friendly  enemy 
enough  —  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  blaspheming, — 
in  asking  whether  the  criterion  of  pleasure  does  not  leave  the 
fatal  difficulty:  "Yes:  but  pleasure  to  whom!";  in  demanding 
some  test  which  the  simple  can  apply ;  in  reproaching 
"Romantic"  critics  with  faction  and  will-worship,  with  in-  I 
consistency  and  anarchy.  Nor  perhaps  is  there  any  better  ' 
shift  than  the  old  Pantagruclian  one — to  passer  oidtre.  There 
arc  these  objections  to  the  modern  way  of  criticism :  and 
probably  they  can  never  be  got  rid  of  or  validly  gainsaid. 
But  there  is  something  beyond  them,  which  can  be  reached 
in  spite  of  them,  and  which  is  worth  the  reaching. 

This  something  is  the  comprehensive  and  catholic  posses- 
sion of  literature — all  literature  and  all  that  is  good  in  all — 
which  has  for  the  first  time  become  possible  and  legitimata 
from  Aristotle  to  La  Harpe — even  to  one  of  the  two  Matthew 
Arnolds — the  covenant  of  criticism  was  strictly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jewish  Law,  —  it  was  a  perpetual  "Thou  shalt 
not  do  this,"  or  "Thou  shalt  do  this  only  in  such  and  such 
a  specified  way."  There  might  be  some  reason  for  all  the 
commandments,  and  excellent  reason  for  some ;  but  these 
reasons  were  never  in  themselves  immortal,  and  tliey  con- 
stantly tended  to  constitute  a  mortal  and  mortifying  Letter. 
The  mischief  of  this  has  been  shown  in  something  not  £^H 
from  two  thousand  pages,  and  there  is  no  need  to  spend  mor^^ 
time  on  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  even  to  argue  that  in  the 
region  of  Art  such  a  Law  entirely  lacks  the  justification  which 
it  may  have  in  the  region  of  Morals. 

But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  How  do  you  propose  to  defi 
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any  principles  for  your  New  Critic  ?  And  the  answers  are 
ready,  one  in  Hellenic,  one  in  Hebraic  phraseology.  The 
definition  shall  be  couched  as  the  man  of  understanding  would 
de6ne  it :  and  if  any  will  do  the  works  of  the  New  Criticism 
he  shall  know  the  doctrine  thereof.  And  the  works  them- 
selves are  not  hard  to  set  forth.  He  must  read,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  read  everything  —  that  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  If  he  omits  one  period  of  a  literature,  even 
one  author  of  some  real,  if  ever  so  little,  importance  in  a  period, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  putting  his  view  of  the  rest  out  of  focus; 
if  he  fails  to  take  at  least  some  account  of  other  literatures 
as  well,  his  state  will  be  nearly  as  perilous.  Secondly,  he 
must  constantly  compare  books,  authors,  literatures  indeed, 
to  see  in  what  each  diOers  from  each,  but  never  in  order  to 
dislike  one  because  it  is  not  the  other.  Thirdly,  he  must, 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  divest  himself  of  any  idea  of  what 
a  book  ought  to  be,  until  he  has  seen  what  it  is.  In  other 
words,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  simile,  the  plate  to  which  he 
exposes  the  object  cannot  be  too  carefully  prepared  and  sensi- 
tised, so  that  it  may  take  the  exactest  possible  reflection :  but 
it  cannot  also  be  too  carefully  protected  from  even  the  min- 
utest line,  shadow,  dot,  that  may  affect  or  predetermine  the 
impression  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 

To  carry  this  out  is,  of  course,  difficult;  to  carry  it  out  in 
perfection  is,  no  doubt,  impossible.  But  I  believe  that  it  can 
be  done  in  some  measure,  and  could  be  done,  if  men  would 
take  criticism  both  seriously  and  faithfully,  better  and  better 
—  by  those,  at  least,  who  start  with  a  certain  favourable 
disposition  and  talent  for  the  exercise,  and  who  submit  this 
disposition  to  a  suitable  training  in  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture. And  by  such  endeavours,  some  nearer  approach  to  the 
"Fair  Vision"  must  surely  be  probable  than  was  even  possible 
by  the  older  system  of  schedule  and  precept,  under  which 
even  a  new  masterpiece  of  genius,  which  somehow  or  other 
•'  forced  the  consign  "  and  established  itself,  became  a  mischief, 
because  it  introduced  a  new  prohibitive  and  exclusive  patteni. 
I  have  said  more  than  once  tliat,  according  to  the  common 
law  of  flux  and  reflux — the  Revolution  which  those  may  accept 
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who  are  profoundly  sceptical  of  Evolution — some  return,  not 
to  the  old  Neo-classicism,  but  to  some  more  dogmatic  and  less 
aesthetic  criticism  than  we  have  seen  for  the  last  three 
generations,  may  be  expected,  and  that  there  have  been 
not  a  few  signs  of  its  arrival.  But  this  is  a  History,  not  a 
Prophecy,  and  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
Perhaps  even  the  good  is  not  quite  so  insufficient  as  the  day 
itself,  " chagrined  at  whatsoe'er  U  is"  may  be  apt  to  suppose 


11. 


"Who  would  has  heard  Sordello's  story  told" 

In  these  three  volumes  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
fulfil  the  pledge  given  at  their  beginning,  and  to  set  before 
the  reader,  in  a  plain  tale,  what  men  have  actually  done,  said. 
and  thought  in  Criticism  of  Literature,  in  Judging  of  Authoi^ 
We  have  seen  how  the  art  grew  up,  like  so  many  other  arts, 
as  a  sort  of  pareiyo/i^  as  a  corollary  upon  the  strictly  practical 
study  of  Rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  the  orator;  and  how  it 
was  long  held  in  a  sort  of  subjection  to  this  tuhne,  which,  if 
not  exactly  a  ieckne  bajiunsoa,  certainly  must  rank  far  below 
the  study  and  the  fruition  of  the  whole  of  literature.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  times  called  ancient,  it  never  got  wholly 
free  from  this  inferior  position ;  how,  in  the  times  called 
mediiiival,  it  hardly  showed  any  signs  of  life;  how  it  revived 
with  the  general  new  birth,  and  what  have  been  its  fortunes 
since.  There  can  be  no  need  to  pad  this  already  stout  volume 
with  abstracti*  of  our  Interchapters.  The  story  of  Criticism 
is  actually  before  the  reader,  and  if  he  will  not  take  it  now, 
that  it  is  at  last  given  to  him,  because  there  is  wanting  some- 
thing that  is  not  the  story,  I  cannot  help  it.  No  doubt  there 
are  some,  perhaps  there  are  many,  who  honestly  and  impar- 
tially think  the  story  not  worth  giving,  think  it  a  story  of 
something,  at  best  a  superfluity,  generally  a  failure,  at  worst 
a  nuisance,  redeemable  and  excusable  only  (if  then)  by  being 
made  to  serve  as  illustration  of  some  philosophic  theory. 
l^ut  I  have  said  often  enough  and  positively  enough,  though 
I  trust  not  too  contumaciously,  that  I  do  not  think  so. 
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And  eveu  if  the  record  seem  too  often  a  record  of  failure 
and  mistake,  there  is  a  cheerful  side  to  this  also.  Most  of  the 
dangers  of  criticism,  as  this  long  survey  must  have  sufficiently 
taught  those  who  cure  to  learn,  are  comfortably  and  reassuringly 
(if  from  another  point  of  view  despairingly)  old.  We  know 
they  will  come,  and  we  know  they  will  go,  whether  in  our 
time  or  in  another  we  cannot  say,  hut  it  does  not  much 
matter. 

"The  Whole  man  idly  boasts  to  find/'  no  doubt.  Not  many 
liave  even  attempted  to  do  it;  few  who  have  attempted  it 
have  succeeded  in  that  comparatively  initial  and  rudimentary 
adventure  which  consists  in  justly  finding  the  parts.  But 
Criticism  is,  after  all,  an  attempt,  however  faulty  and  failing, 
however  wandering  and  purbLnd,  to  do  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  No  Muse,  or  handmaid  of  the  Muses  (let  it  be  freely 
confessed)  has  been  less  often  justified  of  her  children:  none 
has  had  so  many  good-for-nothings  for  sons.  Of  hardly  any 
have  some  children  had  such  disgusting,  such  patent,  such 
intolerable  faults.  The  purblind  theorist  who  mistakes  the 
passport  for  the  person,  and  who  will  not  admit  without  pass- 
port the  veriest  angel;  the  acrid  pedant  who  will  allow  uo 
one  whom  he  dislikes  to  write  well,  and  no  one  at  all  to 
write  on  any  subject  that  he  himself  has  written  ou,  or 
would  like  to  write  on,  who  dwells  on  dates  and  commos, 
who  garbles  out  and  foists  in,  whose  learning  may  be  easily 
exaggerated  but  whose  taste  and  judgment  cannot  be,  because 
they  do  not  exist; — these  are  the  too  often  justified  patterns 
of  the  critic  to  many  minds.  The  whole  record  of  critical 
result,  which  we  have  so  laboriously  arranged  and  developed, 
ia  a  record  of  mistake  and  of  misdoing,  of  half-truths  and 
nearly  whole  errors. 

So  say  they,  and  so  let  them  say :  things  have  been  said 
less  truly.  But,  once  more,  all  this  ia  no  more  Criticism 
itself  than  the  crimes  and  the  faults  of  men  are  Humanity 
in  its  true  and  eternal  idea.  Criticism  is  the  endeavour  to 
find,  to  know,  to  love,  to  recommend,  not  only  the  best, 
but  all  the  good,  that  has  been  known  and  thought  and  written 
in   the  world.     If  its  corruption   be  specially  detestable,  its 
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perfection  is  0DI7  tho  more  amiable  and  consummate.    And      , 
the  record  of  the  quest,  while  it  is  not  quite  the  record  of 
the  quest  for  other  Eldorados — while  it  has  some   gains   t^^ 
yield,   some   moments   of   adeptiou,   some    instances   of   thos^H 
who  did  not  fail — should  surely  have  some  interest  even  for 
the  general:  it  should  more  surely  have  much  for  those  few 
but  not  unworthy,  faint  yet  pursuing,  who  would  rather  per- 
severe in  the  search  for  the   unattainable   than   rust  in  ac- 
quiescence and  defeat. 

For  to  him  who  has  once  attained,  who  has  once  ev4 
comprehended,  the  ethos  of  true  criticism,  and  perhaps  to 
him  only,  the  curse  which  Mr  Browning  has  put  in  one 
of  his  noblest  and  most  poetic  passages  does  not  apply.  To 
him  the  "  one  fair,  good,  wise  thing  "  that  he  has  once  grasped 
remains  for  ever  as  he  has  grasped  it — if  he  has  grasped 
it  at  first.  Not  twenty,  not  forty  years,  make  any  difference. 
What  has  been,  has  been  and  remains.  If  it  is  not  so,  if 
there  is  palling  and  blunting,  then  it  is  quite  certain  either 
that  the  object  was  unworthy  or  that  the  subject  did  not 
really,  truly,  critically  embrace  it  —  that  he  was  following 
some  will-o'-the-wisp  of  fancy  on  the  one  Iiand,  some  baffling 
wind  of  doctrine  on  the  other,  and  was  not  wholly,  in  brain 
and  soul,  under  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Muse.  That  iliis 
adeption  and  fruition  of  literature  ia  to  a  certain  extent 
innate  may  be  true :  that  it  is  both  idle  and  flagitious  to 
simulate  it  if  it  does  not  exist,  is  true.  But  it  can  certainly 
be  cultivated  where  it  exists,  and  it  probably  in  all  cases 
requires  cultivation  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfect.  In  any 
fair  state  of  development  it  is  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward,— a  possession  of  the  most  precious  that  man  can  have 
And  the  practical  value  of  the  Art  of  Criticism,  and  of  the 
History  of  Criticism  (which,  as  in  other  cases,  is  merely  the 
exposition  of  the  art  in  practice),  is  that  it  citn  and  does 
assist  this  development;  that  by  pointing  out  past  errors  it 
prevents  interference  with  enjoyment;  that  it  shows  how  to 
grasp  and  how  to  enjoy ;  that  it  helps  the  ear  to  listen  when 
the  horns  of  Elrtaud  blow. 
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THE  OXFORD  CHAIR  OF  POETRY. 

THB  HriLDBRS — KiaHTBINTU  CKNTUKY  MINORS— LOWTH  —  HrRDIS — THE  RALLY: 
COPLBSTON  —  CONTDBARE  —  MILUAN  —  KSBLB  —  THB  *  OCX^AfllONAL  [bNGUSH] 
PAf'BHS  '  —  THB  *  PRJKLBCTIONfl  '  —  OaRBBTT  —  CLAUOHTON  —  DDYl.E  —  SUAIRP  — 
PALORAVB — "8ALUTAXTCR   nvr." 

(/  have  Utougkt  ihU  tketolt.  worth  giving^  partly  as  an  cxaniple  of  the  kind  of 
excumu  which  miffhi  he  appended^  perhaps  not  withont  some  aavantagey  and 
ceriairUy  in  some  nujuberSf  to  thin  Jiistortf.  But  I  tfive  it  also  bixavse  it 
iUnitnUes — in  a  raanner  yehis:h  cannot  be  elsexchere  paralleled  at  all  tn  our 
<w»  countTit^  ami  to  which  I  hioto  no  CorUinental  parallel — fry  a  votUimi- 
.0U4  and  unbroken  chain  of  inntatuv*  and  appHcationA^  the  course  of  EurO' 
pean  <u  toell  an  Englislt  theon,^  practicfi^  and  taste  in  Critiei*my  from  a 
period  when  tha  N^hclasgu:  creed  mu  atiU  in  at  least  ajmarently  fullest 
Jiowishing,  through  nearly  tieo  whole  centuries,  to  what,  in  the  eye  of  AinorVy 
M  the  present  mommt.  The  enforced  vacation  of  the  Chair  after  a  single 
de^xtae  at  nutsi^  and  i(/t  fllina  by  popular  electvmt  and  not  )ry  the  choice 
of  an  individual  f*r  a  board,  aad  to  its  representative  character  :  and  the  uettal 
puhlicaiion  of  at  feast  some  of  the  retrUts^  in  each  caw,  makes  that  character 
almost  uniquely  discoverable:  in  its  continuity,  while  even  the  change  of 
vehicUsfrom  Latin  to  English  it  not  without  its  impfirtance.  Thrre  is  no 
room  A«r« — atul  it  would  perhaps  be  unnecestary  in  any  case — to  anticipate 
the  easy  labotir  of  summarising  its  lessons.  Brtt  I  think  they  may  be  said 
to  emphasise  the  warning—frequently  given  or  hinted  already — that  the 
result  of  the  altered  condUitnts  and  laws  of  criticism  is  not  clear  gain.  JVb 
part  of  Mr  ArnohCs  best  critical  tsork  tffcw,  /  think,  done  for  t/ie  Chair; 
and  /  should  rm/self  be  inclined  to  select,  as  the  best  work  actually  done 
for  it,  t/iat  of  J^eble,  who  represents  the  combination  of  the  old  Classical' 
Preceptist  tradition,  with  something  of  the  new  oomparison  and  free  ex- 
patiation,  tu  well  as  very  much  of  the  purely  appreciative  tendency.) 


The  holders. 


This  Chair — founded  by  Hanry  Birkhead,  D.C.L.,  a  Trinity  man, 
•  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple — began 
ite  operations  in  1 7QS,  the  coudiLlona  of  its  tenure 
(which  have  only  recently  been  altered)  providing  for  a 
fiist  holding  of  five  years,  a  single  renewal  for  the  same  period,  and  a 
MTt  of  rotation,  in  the  sense  tliat  the  sann^  college  could  not  supply 
two  successive  oeeupants.  The  actual  incumbents  have  been:  1708- 
18,  Trapp;  1718-28.  Thomas  Wartou  the  elder;  1728-38,  Spence^ 
1738-41,  John  Whitf<i)eld  ;   1741-51  (the  most  distinguished  name 
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(18  yet),  Lowth  ;  1751-56,  William  Hawkins;  1756-66,  Thnmii 
Warton  the  younger ;  1766-76,  Beujumiu  ANHieeler ;  1776-;*3. 
liandolph;  1783-93,  Holmea ;  1793  to  1802.  Hurdis.  With  ilh 
nineteenth  century  a  brighter  order  begins,  all  but  one  or  two 
of  the  Professors  having  made  their  mark  out  of  the  Chair  as  veD 
BB  in  it.  They  were:  Copleeton,  1802-12;  Conybearo,  1812-21, 
Milman,  1821-31;  Eeble.  1S31-42;  Garbett  (the  dark  star  of  Ma 
group,  but,  as  we  ahall  see,  not  quite  lightless).  1842-52  ;  CUugbioo. 
1862-57  ;  Matthew  Arnold,  1857-67  ;  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  1867-77; 
Principal  Shairp,  1877-87;  Mr  Palgriive,  1887-95;  while  of  living 
oocupanta  Mr  Courthope  resigned  the  Cbair  after  a  single  tenure  ;  ami 
Mr  Bradley  was  electe<l  to  it  under  a  statutory'  limitation  to  this  term. 
Of  these,  Trapp,  Spence,  the  younger  Warton,  and  Arnold  hsviB 
received  notice  in  the  text,  which  would  have  been  theirs  had  th< 
never  hold  the  Chair.  The  lucubrations  of  the  fii 
Z!^^!!^!^  ^®^^  ^*^^  some  time  an  honourable  place  as  an  accept 
^J^^^JJ  handbook  on  the  subject.  Spence,  profiting  by 
almost  Elysian  tolerance  of  his  sensible  century, 
finding  that  neither  residence  nor  lecturing  was  insisted  on,  seei 
to  have  resided  very  little,  and  to  have  lectured  hartUy  or  not  «t 
all.  Tom  Warton  the  younger,  whose  Histoty  would  liave  dignitied 
any  cathedra^  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  during  his  actual 
tenure  entirely  to  the  classics,  and  never  to  have  published  any  of 
hia  lectures  except  one  on  Theocritus.  His  father,  in  the  int«rvil 
between  the  respectable  labours  of  Trapp  and  the  philosophical 
silence  of  Spence,  had  earned  no  golden  opinions,  and  though  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Amherst  in  Teimv  Filius  may  hare  b©«i  dw 
partly  to  political  rancour,  and  partly  to  that  ingenious  and  unlucky 
person's  incorrigible  Ishmaelitism.  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
that  the  Professor's  underwtandiiig  and  erudition  lay  very  open  lo 
criticism,  and  that  his  elocution  and  manner  were  not  such  as  coold 
ehield  them.  Of  Whitfield,  Hawkins,  Wheeler,  Randolph,  and 
Holmes,  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  may  best  be  set  in  a 
note.^     The  first  person  to  make  any  real  figure  in  and  for  the  Chair 


»  Of  Wliitfield  (or  \Yh\ifrM,  as  aome 
write)  I  hav*  found  notliing  but  that 
\\<^  wrote  some  Latin  verses  on  WilUftm 
the  Ttiird.  The  aecond  vnlume  of 
WiUiam  Hawkins's  TmeU  (1/68)  txm- 
tainH.  beaiden  a  ridiculou«  tragedy, 
Henry  and  Jioaamofui,  /in  Ettay  on 
Drama,  principally  occupied  by  carp- 
ingfl  at  MaHon*s  ElfritUi,  and  aome 
Letters  on  Pope's  CominenLary  on 
Hiiuier — both  very  bumU  a-iticiil  beer. 
About  Wheeler  I  find  lena  even  than 
about  Whitfield.  The  piety  of  hif>  ^on 
publiHlied — long  after  dat4?  and  in  our 
own  time* — 1870— the  Prtrteetiota  of 
Julin   Randolph,  a  nmu   wbu«    beaidea 


holdlii  g  several  other  profeManliin 
at  Oxford,  attained  to  emineace  In  tte 
Church,  and  died  Bishop  of  London  in 
1813.  They  are  very  sober  and  w 
a|iectab1e.  There  is  in  poetrr  a  nam 
cimtemfienda  proprietat  ^od  tmUando 
preeeipiat  .-  and  the  warning,  ntm 
aliunde  ai^it  ruat  rudiutenta  Hansmi^ 
CritictiM  nisi  rx  ntnie  LofficcM  prmttpliit 
might  with  advantage  tiave  been  ob* 
served  oftener  than  it  has  been.  But 
liandolph  aticks  in  the  hark  and  Ibe 
letter.  Holmes,  a  poet  oiler  a  fashioo, 
A  theologian,  and  what  not,  seems  to 
have  written  more  freely  on  aajthiof 
than  un  criticUtn. 


LOWTH — HURDI9. 
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'wofl  tho  author  of  De  Sacra  Poeei  Hebnsorumt  which  at  once  at- 
tained not  merely  an  English  but  u  European  reputation. 

To  discuss  the  Hebrew  scholarship  of  this  famous  Imok  (which 
"was  first  publiahod  in  1753,  and  repeatedly  reprinteil,  revised, 
/  rfA  translated,  attncked,  defended)  would  be  wholly  out  of 
place  here,  even  if  the  writer  had  not  almost  wholly  for- 
gotten the  little  Hebrew  he  learnt  at  schooh  It  is  still.  I  believe 
— even  by  specialists  witli  no  general  knowledge  of  literature — 
admitted  to  have  been  epoch-making  in  its  insistence  on  tho 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Jiut  to  those  who  take  the  historical 
Anew  of  literature  and  of  criticism  its  place  is  secure  quite  apart 
from  this.  Not  merely  in  the  Renaissance,  hut  in  the  Middle  and 
even  the  Dark  Ages,  tlie  matter  of  the  Ittble  had  been  used  to 
parallel  and  illustrate  rhetorical  and  literary  doctrines  and  rules. 
liut  LowLh  was  idmost  the  first  to  treat  its  poetical  forms  from 
something  like  the  standpoint  of  sound  comparative  literary  criti- 
cism.^ Now  this,  as  the  M'hole  tenor  of  our  book  has  gone  to 
contend,  was  the  chief  and  principal  tiling  that  had  to  be  done, 
if  we  have  any  advantage  over  the  men  of  uld,  it  is  tlmt  we  (or 
some  of  us)  have  at  last  mastered  the  fact  that  one  literature  oi 
one  language  cannot  preicrthc  anything  to  anotlier,  but  that  it  may 
teach  much.  And  this  new  instance  of  a  literature — unique  in 
special  claims  to  reverence,  unique  likewise  in  the  fact  that  in  its 
best  examples  it  could  owe  nothing  to  those  Greeks  and  Romans 
who  have  so  benehcently  but  so  tyrannously  inlluenoed  all  the 
modern  tongues — was  invaluable  in  its  quality  and  almost  incalcul- 
able in  its  moment.  That  Lowth's  exposition  resulted  directly  or 
indii-ectly  in  not  a  little  maladroit /?Hi7a^iV>n  of  Hebrew  poetry  was 
not  his  fault ;  his  critical  lesson  was  wholly  good. 

Hurdis,  a  person  now  very  much  forgotten,  hnd  his  day  of  interest 
and  of  something  like  position.     He  is  not  unfrcquently  quoted  by 

„  ..  writers,  especially  by  Southey,  of  the  great  period  of 
1800-1830,  which  he  a  little  preceded,  and  ho  has  the 
honour — rare  for  so  recent  a  writer — of  a  whole  article^  on  his 
poems  in  the  RdrMpeetive  Review.  As  a  poet  he  was  mainly  an  imi- 
tator of  Ilia  friend  Cowper — a  fact  which,  with  the  title  of  his  chief 
work,  The.  Village  Curate,  will  give  intending  or  declining  readers  a 
sufficiently  exact  idea  of  what  they  are  undertaking  or  relinquishing. 
Easy  blank  verse,  abundant  and  often  not  infelicitous  description, 
and  unexceptionable  though  slightly  copybook  sentiments,^  form  his 

^  Southey,  lumMlf  n  proper  monX 
uian  in  nil  cotiwience,  but  h  HvnMble 
one  withiil,  nomewhert*  remftrks,  *'i»id 
well  but  not  wisely  "  on  Hurdis'a 

"Glvf  me  Hif  nteed 
WhoM  (p!Deruu£  flTortH  Utn  tht  |>r1ir  Kvty, 
1  Cttre  not  for  ItU  graiMlHiir  or  )il»  lUni  " 

A  mQd  echo  of  the  rvvolutionary  period  t 


^  He  complies  with  the  requirementA 
of  method  nnd  fuhioa  by  dealing  yenrr' 
oiiy  with  the  Knd  and  UsefuhieM  of 
Poetry,  its  Kinds  and  so  forth.  But  &II 
this  we  have  hod  a  thoufuind  tinier. 
What  we  have  here  specially  is  a  com- 
parison, and  a  new  comparison. 

«  VoL  i.  p.  67  K/. 
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poetic  or  \*erftifying  staple.  Aa  a  critic  I  regret  to  find  that  my  noAi 
on  him  is  "  Chatter  ":  and  I  do  not  know  anything  of  hia  that  moke* 
me,  on  reHeotion,  think  this  unjust. 

I  shoulil  be  half  afraid  that  the  interest  which  I  feel  io  th«  D«it 

set  of  rrivlections,  those  of  Edward  Copleaton, — "  the  I*rovoel,"  « 

_        .       he  anticipated  Hawkins  in  beinc  to  Oxford  meJi,  even 

CopUstiM       ^^^  °^  ^^^  *^'^^^  college  of  Oriel, — might  be  set  down  l'> 

that  houHmia  or  morbid  appetite  for  critical  writings  of 

which  I  have  been  accused.  If   I   had   not  at   hand  a  very  jtoUui 

compurgator.     Keble,  it  is  true,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Copleat^mV 

But  he  was  not  at  all  the  man  to  let  personal  friendship,  any  mor* 

than    personal   enmity,  bias  his  judgment;  and   he   was   admirably 

qualified  to  judge.     Yet  he  says  deliberately  ^  that  the  book  '*  is  hy 

far  the  most  distinct,  and  the  richest  in  matter,  of  any  which  it  h« 

fallen  t<>  our  lot  to  read  on  the  subject."     I  cannot  myself  go  quite 

so  far  as  that,  and  I  doubt  whether  Keble  himself  would  liave  gone 

80  far  when,  twenty  years  later,  he  wrote  hia  own  exciuisite  Lecturea; 

but  I  can  go  a  long  way  towards  it. 

The  future  Provost  aud  Bishop  has,  indeed,  other  critical  proofs  i^n 
which  to  rely,- — the  famous  and  excellent  "Advice  to  a  Young  R^ 
viewer,"  which  I  fear  is  just  as  much  needed,  and  just  as  litllf 
heeded,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  admirable  smashing  of 
the  Eiiinfnmjh'g  attack  on  Oxf>rd,  and  other  matters, — but  the  Prtr- 
heiiotts^  are  the  chief  and  principal  thing.  Keble  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  be  Englished,  but  I  am  not  so  sure.  They  form  one  of 
the  severed  critical  treatises  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  some 
of  the  features  of  this  severity  would,  1  think,  appear  positively 
uninviting  in  English  dress,  while  they  consistently  and  perfectly  suit 
the  toga  and  the  sandaL  But  I  must  explain  a  little  more  fully  in 
what  this  "  severity  "  consists  ;  for  the  wurd  is  ambiguous.  I  do  not 
mean  that  Copleston  rejects  Pleasure  as  the  end  of  Poetry ;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  he  writes  Delectare  boldly  on  his  shield,  and  omits 
pmde^fie  save  as  an  indirect  conae<)uence.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
a  very  Draconic  critic  of  particulars,  though  he  can  speak  his  mind 
trenchantly  enough,*  Nor  do  I  mean  that  he  is  a  v^ery  abstract 
writer  \  for  every  page  is  strewn  with  concrete  illuetratious,  v 
well  selected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  un-hackneyed. 

His  severity  is  rather  of  the  ascetic  and  "melhodist"  kind 
resembles   nothing  so  much  as  a  preceptist  of  the  school  of  Her- 
mogcnes,  who  should  have  discarded   triviality,  and  risen  to  very 
nearly  the  weight  and  substance  of  Aristotle.     At  the  very  begin- 


1 


'  In  a  review  in  the  British  Critic 
(1814),  reprinled  in  Pupert  »nd  He- 
vitwtf  Oxfurtl  aud  Loutlou,  1877. 

"  See  tbo  Jlemain»,  edited  by  bis  son. 
LoBdoD,  1871. 


^  First  publislied  at  the  end  nf  hU 
tenure  In  ISIS.  Hy  copy  is  the  2tid  ed., 
Oxfurd.  1828. 

*  See  remarks  on  Trapp,  pf 
ed.  cit. 
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ting  }ie  makes  a  statute  for  himself,  ta  cite  no  literature  but  Greek 
ind  Latin,  and  to  use  Jio  language  but  tliese.  And  he  never  breaks 
lither  rule;  for  tliough,  on  rare  occasions,  he  refers  to  English  writers 
-.Shakespeare,  Milton,  L>ryden,  Burke,  Reynolds* — it  is  a  rfiferenco 
tnly  to  books,  or  poems,  or  passages,  never  a  citation.  And  in  the 
;ond  place  his  method  is  throughout — constant  as  is  his  use  of  the 
ictual  poetic  object-lesson — to  proceed  by  general  categories,  not  of 
^poetic  kinds  (he  shuns  tliat  ancient  and  now  well-beaconed  quick- 
sand ^)  but  of  qualities^  constituents,  means.  His  whrde  bonk,  after 
a  brief  definition  or  apology  for  not  defining,  is  distributed  under 
four  parts,  —  Of  Imitation,  Of  the  Emotions,  Of  Imagination 
(Phantaaia),  and  Of  Judgment,  —  though  he  never  reached  the 
fourth,*  owing  to  his  tenure  of  the  Chair  coming  to  an  end.  After 
a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  Imitation,  ho 
makes  hid  link  with  his  next  subject  by  dwelling  on  the  Imitatio 
morufn,  and  so  of  the  Passions  themselves.  In  this  part  a  very  large 
share  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Sententia' — "sentiments,"  as  Keble 
translates  it,  though,  as  I  have  pointed  out  formerly,*  no  single  trans- 
lation of  the  word  is  at  all  satisfactory.  The  section  on  Imagination 
is  very  interesting.  Copleston  is  at  a  sort  of  middle  stage  between 
the  restricted  Addisonian  and  the  wide  Philostratean-Shakespearean- 
Coleridgean  interpretation  of  the  word.  He  expressly  admits  that 
other  senses  besides  aiglit  can  supply  the  material  of  Phaniagia ; 
but  his  examples  are  mainly  drawn  from  material  which  i^  furnished 
by  the  sight,  and  his  inclusions  of  Allegory,  Mythology,  &c.,  with 
other  UiingM,  sometimes  smack  of  an  insufficient  discrimination 
between  Imagination  and  Fancy,  Indeed  the  fact  that  he  is  Pr;c- 
Coleridgean  holpH  to  ^'ive  him  liis  interest. 

Keble  mildly  complains  that  Copleston  does  not  make  use  of  that 
doctrine  of  Association  which  he  himself,  writing  so  early,  had 
perhaps  adopted,  not  from  Coleridge  but  direct  from  Hartley.  We 
have,  in  our  day,  seen  this  doctrine  worked  to  death  and  sent  to 
the  knacker's  in  philosophy  generally  ;  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
it  can  never  be  neglected  in  poetry,  lieing.  perhaps,  the  most  iiniversal 
(thotigh  by  no  means  the  universal)  means  of  a]>proach  to  the  sources 
of  the  poetic  pleasure.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  rao  that 
Copleston  intended  to  mount  so  high,  or  go  so  far  back  :  his  aim 
was,  I  think,  more  rhetorical,  according  to  a  spocial  fashion,  than 
metacritical.  But  his  mediate  axioms  are  numerous  and  often  very 
informing:  and  his  illustrations,  as  has  been  said,  abundant,  really 
illustrative,  and  singularly  recreative.     He   lays    most   Latin    and 


I   >   r.  pp.  187,  197,  3P0,  229. 177. 

•  Keble,however,WAtnghtin  Bpecify- 
ii)^  the  chief  exception — the  admirable 
pnulection  on  SpiUiphu  (No.  27,  p.  340). 

*  Thi*  i«  all  the  more  tantaliiing  in 


that  his  definitioD  of  J%^ieium  in  Pnrf, 
2  wemR  to  promise  nothing  lew  than  an 
inquiry  into  the  critieal  and  apprtsrin* 
tive  faculty  as  regards  Poetry. 
*  V.  vol.  t 
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znany  Greek  poets  under  contribution;  but  some  of  his  most  effectii 
examples  are  drawn  from  a  poet  whom  he  does  not  critically  over-^ 
value,  but  who  has  no  doubt  been,  as  a  rule,  critically  i)nder\'nlued, 
and  for  whom  he  himself  evidently  had  a  discriniinating  affection — 
that  is  to  say^  Claudian. 

On  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  a  book  of  this  scope  and  scbems, 
at  the  very  junction  of  the  centuries  and  the  'isms,  Classic  and 
Runiantic,  is  of  singular  interest.  Until  intelligent  study  of  the 
lli^'lier  Rhetoric — reformed,  adjusted,  and  extended — has  been  re- 
introduced, such  another  will  not  come.  But  such  another  might 
come  with  very  great  advantage,  and  would  supply  a  very  important 
Urtium  quid  to  the  mere  ^Esthetics  find  to  the  sheer  Impressionism 
between  which  Criticism  has  too  often  divided  itself. 

There  is  almost  tis  much  signidcance  in  Copleston's  successor, 
though  it  is  a  significance  of  a  difl'erent  kind.     For  J.  J.  Conybeare 


Qmyheart, 


was  the  first  Professor  of  Poetry  to  bestow  attention  on 


Anglo-Saxon  (Wiirton,  even  in  his  Hufory,  had  not  gone, 
with  any  knowledge,  beyond  Middle  English),  and  &«»  to  complete 
the  survey  of  all  English  Litemture.  liefore  his  appointment  he  had 
held,  as  its  first  occupant,  the  chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  itself ;  and  while 
Professor  of  Poetry  he  was  a  country  parson.  He  died  suddenly  and 
comparatively  young,  and  his  remarkable  IlluMmluma  ((f  AntjlO' 
Saxon  Poetry  ^  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  brother,  who  is 
actually  responsible  for  a  good  part  of  its  matter,  so  that  the  book 
is  a  composite  one.  It  is  thus  mainly  in  its  general  significance — 
f 'r  Conybeare's  Pra^lections  as  Professor  were  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
published — that  it  is  valuable  for  us.  But  the  value  thus  given  is 
unmistakable.  Conybeare's  individual  judgments  and  ajter^ts  aw 
always  interesting,  »nd  oft-en  acute  \  but  bis  real  importance  lififi 
in  the  fact  that  h«  \yi\A  almost  the  first — though  Mitford,  after  Ellis, 
had  attempted  the  thing  ns  an  outsider — to  move  back  the  focussing- 
point  sutficienlly  to  get  all  English  Literature  under  view.  Nothing 
could  serve  more  effectually  to  bre^ik  up  the  false  stand ing-gn^und 
the  eighteenth  century. 

A  curious  but  pi^rliapa  not  surprising  thing  about  Milman's  Pro^ 
fc«sorship  is   that  it  arouswd   the  ire  of  an  undergraduate  j>oet  of 

„..  the  rarest  thoAiyh  of  the  most  eccentric  type — namdyi 

Beddoes.      If    Milraan   really   did   "denounce"    Dfaih*t 

Jesi-Book,^  it  is  a  pity  that  his  lectures  were  (so  far  as  I  know) 

*  I^ndon,  182«. 

'-'  See    Bedd<i«M*    LeiUri    (ed.    Uovu, 


London,  1894).  p.  68:  "Mr  Milman 
(our  )H>«try  profesHur)  has  mule  me 
quite  unfanhionable  here  by  denouuc- 
xwy,  uie  BA  one  of  a  '  vUl&iuoua  school.' " 
Tliej*e  Letters  are  cmnimed  witli 
matter  of  litor&ry  and  critical  interest. 


I  waa  much  tempted  to  i^ve  thetn  » 
place  in  th&  text  as  illufttratiu^  the 
critical  opinioHH  of  a  pen»(in  in  whoui 
great  witt>  aud  tiiadDeM  werv  rather 
blended  than  altieil :  in  the  tnuiaition 
generation  —  the  mrssanint  floor— of 
1800.1830. 
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never  printed,  or  at  least  collected,  for  there  might  have  been  more 
such  things  of  the  fatally  interesting  kind  which  establishes  the  rnlo 
that  Proft.'S8ors  should  not  doal,  in  their  lectures,  with  contemporary 
literature.  It  was  certainly  unlucky  for  a  man  to  begin  by  objecting 
in  one  official  cajmcity  to  Death'«  Jest-Hook^  and  to  end  by  objecting 
in  another  ^^  Stevens's  Wellington  Monument,  And  that  Milman 
liad  generally  the  character  of  a  harsli  and  donnish  critic  is  obvious, 
from  Byron's  well-known  suggestion  of  him  as  o  poa'?iblc  candidate 
for  the  authorship  of  the  QuaHerly  article  on  Koala,  lliough  the 
rhyme  of  '*  kill  man  "  may  have  had  aometliing  to  do  with  this,  If 
he  wrote  much  literary  criticism  we  have  little  of  it  in  the  volume 
of  E»my8  which  his  son  published,  after  his  death,  in  1870.  Even 
on  Erasmus — surely  a  tempting  subject — he  manages  to  be  as  little 
literary  as  is  }>ossible,  and  rather  less  than  one  might  have  thought 
to  be;  and  his  much  better-known  Hidorie^f  are  not  more  so. 

Ignorance  may  sneer,  but  Knowledge  will  not  even  smile,  at  the 
dictum  that  not  the  least  critical  genius  that  ever  adorned  the  Oxfortl 
„^,  Chair  was  possessed  by  John  Keble.  Tliere  is  some  faint 
excuse  for  Ignorance,  The  actual  Prcefeciions  *  of  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Year,  being  Latin,  are  not  read :  his  chief 
English  critical  works,^  though  collected  not  so  very  long  ago,  were 
collected  too  late  to  catch  that  Hood-tidti,  in  their  own  sense,  which 
is  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  needed  to  land  critical  works  out  of 
reach  of  the  ordinary  ebb.  Moreover,  there  is  no  question  but 
Keble  requires  "  allowance  " ;  and  the  allowance  which  he  requires 
is  too  often  of  the  kind  least  freely  granted  in  the  present  day. 
If  we  have  anywhere  (I  hope  we  have)  a  man  as  holy  as  Keble,  and 
as  learned,  and  as  acute,  he  will  hardly  express  the  horror  at  Scott's 
occasional  use  of  strong  language  which  Keble  expresses,^  Our 
historic  sense,  and  our  iliegitimate  advantage  of  perspective,  have 
at  least  taught  us  that  to  (juarrel  with  Scott  again,  for  not  being 
"  Catholic  "  enough,  is  almost  to  quarrel  witli  Mosea  for  not  having 
actually  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  Palestine.  And  no  man, 
as  honest  as  Keblo  was,  would  now  cclio  that  other  accusation 
against  tlie  great  magician  (whum^  remember,  Keble  almost  adored, 
and  of  whom  he  tliought  far  more  higlily  as  a  poet  than  many  good 
men  do  now)  of  tolerating  intemperance  ;  though  som«  might  feign 
it  to  suit  a  popular  cant. 

But  in  all  these  respects  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  those  who  have 
once  schooled  themselves  to  this  apparently  but  not  really  diflicult 
matter,  to  make  the  necessary  allowance,*     And  then,  even  in  the 


'  Prtrftctionct  Acttficmictr  Oxonii 
habiUe  annis  \U2-\\.  Oxford,  1844. 
S  Tola.,  but  cuniiauoualy  pa^ed. 

*  OcfOtiomU  Papers  and.  Rtvie^e»,  by 
John  Keble,  M.A.    Oxford  and  LimduD, 


1877. 

'  Oea.  Pap,,  p.  ti2, 

*  Th«  place  iui>Rl  perilouftly  aleatory 
ia  the  Hing  iu  Ocr.  Pap.,  p.  87,  tit  "  Mr 
Leigh  Huntinrf  AwmMtfroWc/o/Zowcr*." 
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Eoglifih  critical  Essaye  — the  "Scott,"  the  "Sacred  Poetry." 
"Unpublished  Letters  of  Warburton,"  and  the  "Copleaton** — 
fffc^jw/  jifitet  criiicug. 

His  general  attitude  to  poc'tic  criticLjin  (he  meddled  little  witJi 
any  other)  is  e^^tremuly  interesting.  His  olasgical  training  impelled 
The  Oc-  ^""  toward*  the  '*  subject  "  theory,  anJ  the  fact  that 
caAinnal  two  ^eftt  idols  in  modern  English  poetry  were  Scott 
[Eiujii*h\  Wordsworth  waa  not  likely  to  holt!  him  hack.  He  lu« 
'**"'  even  drifted  towarda  a  weir,  pretty  clearly,  one  would 
think,  marked  "  Danger ! "  by  asking  whether  readers  do  not  fed 
the  attraction  of  Scott's  novels  to  be  as  great  as,  and  practically 
identical  with,  that  of  his  poems.  But  no  "daasic"  could  poAsihlj 
have  framed  the  definition  of  poetry  which  he  puts  at  the  outset  ^  of 
the  Scott  Essay  as  "  The  indirect  expression  in  words,  moat  appn> 
priately  in  metrical  words,  of  some  overjMJwering  emotion,  or  ruJing 
taste,  or  feeling,  the  direct  indulgence  whereof  is  somehow  repreesed." 
Everybody  will  see  what  this  owea  to  Wordsworth;  everybody  should 
see  how  it  is  glossed  and  amplified — in  u  non-Wordswortbian  or  an 
extra-Wordsworthian  sense.  We  meet  the  pure  critical  Keble  again. 
in  his  enthusiastic  adoption  of  Copleston's  preference  for  ** Delight" 
(putting  Instruction  pulitoly  in  the  pocket)  as  the  poetic  criteriuri.' 
And  his  defence  of  Sacred  Poetry,  however  interested  it  may  seem 
to  be,  coming  from  him,  is  one  of  the  ca]>ital  essays  of  EugUsb 
criticism.  He  makes  mince-meat  of  Johnson,  and  he  takes  bv 
anticipation  a  good  deal  of  the  brilliancy  out  of  his  brilliant 
successor,  Mr  Arnold,  on  this  subject.  The  passage,  short  but 
substantial,^  on  Spenser  in  thia  is  one  of  the  very  l>eat  to  \A 
found  on  that  critic  of  critics  (as  by  an  easily  intelligible  play  h« 
might  be  said  to  l>e)  as  well  as  poet  of  poets.  Sp<«n.ser  always  tindi 
out  a  hftd  critic — he  tries  good  ones  at  their  highest. 

Still  the  PrtBhriiom*  themselves  must,  of  course,  always  be  Kebl*« 
own  touchstone,  or  rather  his  ground  and  matter  of  assay.     And  li« 
comes  out  well.     The  dedication  (a  model  of  stately  w»- 
lectiouT      thusiasm)  to  Wordsworth  as  non  ttolum  duleUsimee  poeuo^ 
verum  etiam  divirut   venfaiii*  anti^fte^,  strikea   the  key- 
note of  the  whole.     But  it  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  find  how 
"broad"  Keble  is,  in  spite  of  his  inHexible  morality  and  his  uncom- 
promising churchmansiiip.      He  was  kept  right  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
holding  fast  as  a  matter  of  tlieory  Ut  the  "  Delight "  test — pure  and 
virtuous  delight,  of  com-se,  but  still  deliglit,  first  of  all  and  most  ol 
all.      But  mere  theory  would  have  availed  him  little  without  Ibe 
poetic   spirit,    which   ever}-where   in   him   tranalates   itself  into  the 
critical,  and   almost  as  little  without  the  wide  and  (whether  d^ 
Ubcrately  so  or  not)  comparative  reading  of  ancient  and  modem 


Occ.  Pap.f  p.  6. 


Ibid.,  p.  150. 


'  Ibid 
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which  he  dbplays.  His  general  definitiou  of  Poetry  here  is  slightly 
difFeront  from  that  given  above,  aa  waa  indeed  required  by  his  suh- 
ject  and  object.  He  presents  it — at  unco  retiaing  and  enlarging 
upon  part  of  the  Aristotelian  one  of  Tragedy,  and  neutralising  the 
vinutH  dietnonwii  notion  at  once, — -as  tm/jjfidiuin  heut'ttm  nwiu'niif,  the 
medicinal  aid  given  by  God  to  aubdue,  soften,  and  sanctify  Passion. 
I5ut  his  working  out — necessarily,  in  its  main  lines,  obvious  but 
interesting  to  contrast  with  his  successor  Mr  Arnold's  undogmatised 
and  secularised  application  of  the  same  idea  ^ — is  less  interesting  to 
US  in  itself  than  the  «/^erj'(w  on  diifereut  poets,  anciont  and  modern, 
to  which  it  gives  nse.  Few  pages  deserve  to  be  skipiKnl  by  the 
student :  even  technical  discussion  of  the  tt^iuM  et  arytUa  kind,  as  he 
modestly  calls  it,  becomes  alive  under  his  liand  on  such  subjects  as 
the  connection  of  Poetry  and  Irony  {iMcI.  v.)  liut  there  is  a  still 
higher  interest  in  such  things  as  the  contrast,  in  the  same  Praileetion, 
of  the  undeviating  aelf-consistency  of  Sj>enser  in  all  his  work,  the 
bewildering  apparent  lack  of  contral  unity  in  Shakuapeare  with  its 
resolution,  and  the  actual  inconsistency  of  Dryden.  All  the  Homeric 
studies  deserve  reading,  tlie  discussion  of  the  Oihjsscy  in  Pr<f}.  xL 
being  especially  noteworthy,  with  its  culmination  in  that  delightful 
phrase  about  Nausicaa  which  we  quoted  in  the  last  volume." 
Particularly  wise  and  particularly  interesting  is  the  treatment  of 
"Imitation"  (the  lower  imitation)  in  PitfL  xvi.,  where  those  who 
are  of  our  mystery  will  not  fail  to  compare  the  passage  with  Yida, 
How  comforUible  is  it  to  Hnd  a  poet-critic,  so  uncompromising  on 
dignity  of  subject,  who  can  yet  admit,  and  that  with  not  the  faintest 
grudging,  that  it  "  is  incredible  how  mightily  the  hidden  fire  it 
roused  by  single  words  or  clauses — nay,  by  the  sound  of  mere 
syllables,  that  strike  the  car  at  a  huppy  nick  of  time."*'*  This  is 
almost  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Poetic  Moment "  itself,  though  we  must 
not  urge  it  too  far,  and  though  it  is  brought  in  apropos  of  the  sug- 
gestiveuess  to  j/oeift  of  antecetlent  poetic  work.  It  is  still  sovereign 
against  a  still  prevailing  heresy.  The  abundant  treatment  of 
^^Cschylus  *  is  also  to  be  carefully  noted ;  for.  as  we  have  observed,  that 
mighty  i>oet  had  been  almost  neglected  during  the  Neo-classic  period. 
The  second  score  of  Lectures  is  still  technically  devoted  to  the 
ancients,  especially  Pindar,  the  Hecond  and  thir<l  Tragmlians,  Theo- 
critus, Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace ;  but  references  to  tlie  modems, 
not  very  rare  in  the  hrst  volume,  become  still  more  frer|uent  here, 
find  are  sometimes,  as  those  to  Spenser  and  Bunyan  in  the  matter 
of  allegory,^  and  the  conti*ast  of  Jason  and  Macduft'  as  bewailing 


'  Thoee  who  make  the  coutrast  will, 
Iwwever,  I  think,  find  out  that  Arnold 
owes  more  to  hie  forerunner  Chun  might 
he  gathftr«d  from  hid  publisLed  leoiurea. 


"  P.  812.  »  Pm/.  jfc,  p.  381. 

*  II     occupiea     Mveii     Pru'lectiuns 
(xriL-xxiii.)  and  huoio  200  pagc». 

*  iL  415. 
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thoir  children,^  voiy  notable.  On  bis  narrower  subject, 
mont  of  Sophocles  in  Pnet  xxviii.  is  singularly  weighty 
should  like  to  have  heard  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  answer  on  behalf 
of  hia  favourite.  The  comparative  tameness,  and  the  want  at 
variety  and  range,  which  some  (not  all,  of  course)  feel  in  the 
"  singer  and  child  of  sweet  Colonos  "  are  here  put  with  authontj 
by  one  whom  no  one  could  accuse  of  Sturyn  und  Orang  preferences, 
or  of  an  undisciplined  thirst  for  novelty.  Only  on  Theotritui, 
perhaps,  does  Morality  git  in  baru*o  with  Taste  to  a  rather  disastrooi 
efTect,  und  the  fact  ia  curiously  explicable.  Uis  disapproval  of 
Scott's  strong  language,  and  his  want  of  ecclesiastical-mindodness, 
and  his  lenity  to  liquor,  had  not  blinded  Kebte  in  the  least  to  Scot! 
poetry;  ho  had  admitted  the  charitable  and  comfortable  old 
of  "  time,  not  man/'  in  favour  of  certain  peccadilloes  of  Sha! 
speare ;  he  is,  in  fact,  nowhere  squeamish  to  silliness.  But  he 
cannot  pardon  Theocritus  for  the  Oari«tys  and  such  things,  simply 
because  the  new  Wordsworthian  nature-worship  in  him  is  wounded 
and  shocked  i/Mamihilittrr.  "  Like  Aristophanes,"  he  says 
Catullus,  like  Horace,  Theocritus  betakes  himself  to  the 
and  the  woods,  not  to  seek  rest  for  a  weary  mind,  but  as  provoc 
ativee  for  a  lustful  one."'*  Tliis  new  "sin  against  the  Spirit 
is  most  interesting. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  very  nature -worship  keeps  his  balan 
where  we  might  have  thought  he  would  lose  it,  on  the  subject 
Lucretius.     He  contrasts  the  comparative  triviality  and  childishness 
of  Virgil,  agreeable  enough  as  it  is,  in  regard  to  nature,  with 
mystic   mtgesty  of  his  great  predecessor.     The  charges  of  athei 
and  indecency  trouble   liim   very  little :  ^  the   intense   eamestn 
the  lofty  delight  in  clouds  and  forests  and  the  vague,  the  lik 
to  ^Eschylus  and  Dante — all  those  things  he  fixes  on,  and  delig:hts 
in.     1  wish  he  had  written  more  on  Dante  himself;  what  he  has* 
is  admirable. 

As  to  Virgil  in  person,  though  sensible  enough  of  his  merits, 
says  things  which  would  have  elicited  the  choicest  combinations 
Scaligerian  Billingsgaio  ;  and  brings  out,  in  a  way  striking  and 
think  rather  novel,  the  per  moletf  turn,  the  "serious  irritation"  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Virgil  either  could  not  or  would  not  give  -Eneu 
any  character  at  all,  and  that  you  feel  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  he  never  himself  had  any  clear  idea  what  sort  of  a  real  man 
his  hero  was.     This  exaltation  of  the  Character  above  the  Action 
is  very  noteworthy. 
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^  ii.  641.  He  hax  a  liking  for  Hor- 
ace ;  but  objpctii  tit  him  (not  quite  uu- 
reasoDably)  o/t  mrdidior  t/u-idcm  in  his 
Epicureanism,  when  you  compnrc  him 


nrith  LucretiuA. 

'  He  allow*  liim,  u  well  w  ByrotJ 
HD<1   Shelley,   the   plea  of  vix 
in  certain  reapecu. 

*  ii.  978  «f.  and  elw where. 
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But.  in  fact;,  Keble  always  is  noteworthy,  and  more.  Mere  modernB 
may  dismiss  him,  with  or  without  a  reading,  as  a  mill-horHe  trcoder  of 
academic  ronnds.  Ue  is  nothing  so  little.  He  is,  in  f;ict,  almost  the 
first  representative  of  the  Romantic  movement  who  has  applied  its 
spirit  to  the  consecrated  subjects  of  study ;  and  he  lias  shown,  unfor- 
tunately to  too  limited  a  circle^  how  fi-esh,  how  intofesting,  how 
inspiring  the  results  of  this  and  of  tlie  true  coQii^artsou  of  ancient 
and  modem  may  he,^  Literary  criticism — indeed  litemture  itself 
as  such — was  with  him,  it  is  true,  only  a  by-work,  hardly  more  than 
a  pastime.  But  bad  it  been  otherwise,  he  would,  I  think,  twenty 
years  before  Arnold,  havf  given  us  the  results  of  a  more  tburougli 
scholarship,  a  reading  certainly  not  less  wide,  a  taste  nearly  as 
deliftate  and  catholic,  a  broader  theory,  and  &  much  greater  freedom 
from  mere  crotchet  and  caprice. 

I  am  not  i|uite  so  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  work  of  Keble's 
soccesaor  G-arbett.^     Elected  as  he  was,   by  the  anti-Tractarian  re- 

Q^j^,  action,  against  the  apparently  far  superior  claims  of 
Isaac  Wilhiims,  his  appointment  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  job  ;  and  1  had  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice  in 
reading  him.  lie  has  indeed  nothing  of  his  predecessor's  serene 
scholarship,  and  little  of  his  clear  and  clean  taste.  His  form  puts 
him  at  a  special  disadvantage.  Instead  of  Keble's  pure  and  lowing 
Latinity.  ynu  itnd  an  awkward  dialect,  peppered  after  the  fashion 
of  Cicero's  letters  with  Greek  words,  peppered  still  more  highly 
with  notes  of  exclamation,  and,  worst  of  all,  full  of  words,  and 
clauses,  and  even  whole  seixtences,  in  capitals,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  repose  and  dignity.  Ho  seems  to  have  simply  printed  each 
Pr.etectiou  as  he  gave  it  (the  pagings  are  independent),  and  then 
to  have  batched  them  together  without  revision  in  volume  form.' 
But  one  cannot  read  fur  or  fairly  without  perceiving  that,  either 
before  his  election  or  after  it,  Gnrbett  bad  taken  the  pains  to  qualify 
by  a  serious  study  of  antecodent  criticism — a  study,  it  may  be 
added^  of  which  tlmre  is  hardly  any  trace  in  Keble.  Garbett  devotes 
especial  attention  to  Longinus  and  Dryden  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
(as  I  have  formerly  hinted)  *  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  either,* 


\ 


^  I  pa«0,  Kn  needlewi  in  dwell  un  at 
leugtb,  the  eitrellence  of  hie  style  and 
expresnion  in  thwe  lectures.  "  So 
aoute  tn  remark,  so  l>cuutiful  iit  luu 
gui>g«/'  <ui  Newman  «ayi  iu  the  letter 
printed  in  Oct.  Pap.,  p.  iii  tfj. 

*  My  only  pom$nfm  m  De  Be  Critica 
PraUdione*,     Oxford,  IM?. 

*  My  copy,  which  is  **fntiu  the 
author"  to  tiome  one  unknown,  hiwt 
not  a  few  peu-oorreotionft,  appftrentty 
in  his  own  hand. 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  372. 

VOL.   IIL 


'  It  U  jwrticularly  unfortunate  that 
he  li&H  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
theory  nf  Longinus  aa  a  statesman- 
critior  comparing  him  with  Burke.  I 
haw  already  said  tliat  I  do  not  think 
the  identiticAtion  of  the  author  of  the 
book  with  Zvnobim'd  prime  mininter 
in  the  IcEUit  diiiprored  or  {with  the 
materials  at  present  at  diiipusal)  dia- 
provahle:  but  it  certainly  ia  not  prored 
to  the  point  of  serving  aa  basts  to 
■uuh  a  theory. 
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it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  had  made  a  distinct  and  original 
Attempt  to  {i^rasp  l>oth  as  critics.  Ho  deals  with  Horace,  of  coarse ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  has  again  aimf.^d  at  a  systematic  and 
fresh  view,  taking  Horace  as  the  master  of  "  Art  Poetic,"  and 
comparing  Boileau,  &c.  He  has  an  abundant  discussion  of  Scali^'er, 
whom  he  takes  as  third  type  and  (rightly)  as  the  father  of  classical 
French  criticism,  while  Dryden  gives  him  his  fourth.  He  knoira 
the  Germans — not  merely  Lessing  and  Goethe,  bat  Kant ;  and 
whatever  the  fjulures  in  his  execution,  he  can  "satisfy  the  exam- 
iners ''  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  demand 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject,  bat 
from  that  of  those  who  postpone  everything  to  what  they  think 
philosophy.  He  refers  to  the  climatic  view  of  literature,'  constantly 
combines  historical  and  literary  considerations,  and  is  altogether  a 
"modem."  As  has  been  said,  I  disagree  with  him  more  often  limn 
I  agree  ;  but  I  do  nut  think  t]icrc  can  bo  any  serious  denial  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  Chair  and  of  a  place  here. 

The  tenure  of  his  successor  Claughton,  afterwards  Bishop,  was 
but  for  a  single  term ;  and  he  seems  to  have  left  little  meroori&l 
of  it  except  a  singularly  elegant  Latin  address  on  tb« 
appointment  of  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor.  Elegance, 
indeed,  was  Claughlon's  characteristic  as  an  orator,^  but  I  shuuld 
not  imagine  that  lie  had  much  strength  or  very  wide  or  keen 
literary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Of  Mr  Arnold  we  h^xt 
spoken. 

There  were  foolish  folk,  not  witliout  some  excuse  of  ignoranw 
(if  that  ever  be  an  excuse)  for  their  foolishness,  who  grumbled  oi 
^-.  scoffed  when  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle. 
There  had  been  some  hopes  of  Browning,  which  hftd 
been  foiled — if  by  nothing  else — by  the  discovery  that  an  Honorary 
M.A.  degree  was  not  a  tiualiticntion ;  and  it  must  be  owned  thit 
curiosity  to  see  what  Browning  would  do  in  prose  on  poetry  was  highly 
legitimate.  Moreover,  tho  younger  generation  was  busy  with 
Mr  Swinburne  and  Mr  Morri.**,  who  had  not  turaed  Tennyson  and 
Browning  himself  out,  and  they  knew  little  of  Sir  Francis.  Better 
informed  persons,  however,  reported  of  him  as  of  an  Oxford  man 
of  the  best  old  type  of  "  scholar  and  gentleman,"  a  person  of  verv 
shrewd  wits,  of  probably  greater  practical  experience  than  any 
Professor  of  Poetry  had  ever  had,  and  the  author  of  certain  things 
like  Th£  Bf^  Thrmd  of  ITonour  and  Thf  Pricaie  of  the  Buffs,  which. 


CtaurjhUm. 


*  With  reference  to  Schlegel  and 
Mulanie  {1e  Slael. 

^  Hu  iiermonii  harn  been  disrespect- 
fully K{iok«ii  of;  but  I  think  unjustly. 
T  heard  them  myself  in  pretty  ekwe 
juxtaposition    with     thoRe     of    Puwy 


and  Wflbcrforce,  and  even  with  the, 
in  both  aeiises,  rare  disoourKU  o£  His- 
t*el.  In  vigour  tu^d  body  they  wtrt 
nowhere  b^ide  any  of  the«e; 
they  could  fairly  hold  their  own  io 
lofter  ways  of  style. 
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in  their  own  peculiar  style  and  division,  were  poetry  sann  phrase. 
The  report  was  justified  by  the  new  Professor's  Lectures.^  They 
are  frankly  exoteric ;  liut  they  are  saved  by  scholarship  from  the 
oharge  of  ever  being  jwpular  in  the  bad  sense.  They  adopt  as 
frankly,  and  carry  a  little  farther,  that  plan  of  making  the  lectures, 
if  not  exactly  reviews  of  particular  hooka  new  and  old,  at  any  rate 
causeriea  hung  on  particular  texta  and  pegs,  which  the  vernacularis- 
ation  of  the  Chair  Lad  luade  inevitable,  and  t<>  which  Matthew  Arnold 
himself  had  inclined  gladly  enough.  They  are,  though  not  in  the 
least  degree  slipshod  or  slovenly,  quite  conversational  in  stylo. 
But  they  descrvu,  I  think,  no  mean  place  among  the  documonta  of 
the  Chair.  Their  easy,  well-bred  common-sense,  kept  from  being 
really  Philistine  (which  epithet  Sir  Francis  good  -  humouredly 
accepted),  not  merely  by  their  good  breeding,  but  by  the  aforesaid 
scholarship,  by  natural  acuteness,  and  by  an  intense  unaffected  love 
for  poetry,  might  not  be  a  good  staple.  But  if  the  electors  could 
manage  to  let  it  come  round  again,  as  an  exception,  unce  in  a  genera* 
tion  or  so,  it  would  be  well,  i\nd  better  than  well. 

Of  Principal  Shairp  so  many  good  men  have  said  so  many  good 
things  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  in   this  special   place 

ojj.   .  and  context,  the  praise  (which  can  be  given  ungrudgingly) 

that  he  has  always,  in  his  critical  work,  had  before  him 
good  intentions  and  higli  ideals.  Much  further  addition,  I  fear, 
cannot  be  made.  When  I  road  his  question,  "  Did  not  Shakcepean^ 
hate  and  despise  logo  and  KdmundT"*  when  I  remember  how 
Shakespeare  himself  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  one — 

•'  I  Weed,  «r,  but  not  kiUed"  ; 

in  the  mouth  of  the  other — 


and — 


**  The  wheel  ia  come  full  circle  ;  1  uu  here  " ; 
"  Yet  Edmund  wm  beloved,"* 


I  own  I  sympathise  with  an  unconventional  and  unsophisticated 
soul  who,  once  reading  this  same  utterance  of  Mr  Shairp's,  rose, 
strode  about  the  room,  and  sitting  down,  ejaculated,  "  What  are 
you  to  do  t  What  are  you  to  say  1  Where  are  you  to  go  1  when 
a  Professor  of  Poetry,  uttering  such  things  in  Oxford,  is  not  taken 
out,  and  stoned  or  burnt  forthwith,  lietwecii  Balliol  and  the 
Rannolph  f  "  And  there  is  an  only  less  dreadful  passage  ^  of  mis- 
comprehension on  the  magnificent  close  of  Tennyson's  "  Ijove  and 


*  Finit  Series  (cnmprinng  tJie  *'  In- 
^  AUgurHl."  with  two  oUiera  on  "  Pru- 
■  viDoia)  Poetry "  and  The  Dr€**m  of 
^^^mvntiu*),   London,   186&.     A  flecoml 


Apiwared  io  187". 

'^  A»p€cU  of  Poetry  (London,  16B1), 
p.  30. 

J"  Ibid.,  \>.  157. 
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Duty  " — one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  difficult  "  Vergot 
close,"  the  recoiiciliatiou  of  art,  the  relapse  into  peace. 

But  the  lesson  of  criticum  is  a  lesson  of  tolerance.  A  complete 
and  careful  perusal  of  Mr  Shairp's  Atrpecta  of  Ptjeiry,  and  of  his 
other  hookB,  will  indeed  show  that  the  apices  of  criticism, 
whyther  historicol,  or  appreciative,  or  even  philosophical,  were  be- 
yond his  climb.  Ue  shows  that  constant  necessity  or  temptattou  o: 
engaging  in  comment — eulogistic  or  controversial — upon  the  ejj, 
era  critica  of  the  time,  which  has  been  one  of  the  worst  results 
the  change  of  the  lectures  from  Latin  to  English.  You  could 
in  the  stately  old  vehicle*  do  more  than  occasionally  decline  u[:yon 
such  a  lower  level  as  this.  Mr  Shairp  is  always  citing  and  fencing 
with  (or  extolling  reviewer-fashion)  Arnold  or  Bagehot,  Button 
or  Myers.  Quotidiamt  quotuUc  viorimitur ;  and,  though  no  doubt 
it  saves  much  trouble  to  Professors  if  they  can  take  out  of  a  news- 
paper or  a  review,  or  even  n  recent  book,  on  their  way  to  Oxford, 
a  text  for  an  hour's  sermon,  their  state  suh  specie  trtemiiatis  ia 
far  from  the  more  gracioiw.  Oxford  is  constantly  making  new 
statutes  now ;  I  thiuk  one  forbidding  any  citation  fi-om  this  Chair 
of  critical  or  creative  literature  less  than  thirty  years  old  would 
not  be  bad. 

More  happy,  if  not  always  more  critical,  were  his  dealings  with 
things  Scottish,  where  sympathy  lifted  him  out  of  the  peddling, 
and  transformed  the  parochial.  On  Burns  (even  though  tliers 
must  have  been  searchings  of  heart  there)  he  could  some- 
times, though  by  no  means  always,  speak  excellently;  on  Scotl 
supcroxcellcntly;  on  Wordsworth  almost  as  well;  on  the  Highland 
poets  (if  we  do  not  forget  uur  salt-cellur)  best  of  all,  because  he 
spoke  with  knowledge  and  not  as  Mr  Arnold.  Ilis  work  is  always 
amiable,  often  admirable:  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  is  always 
or  often  critical.^ 

The  great  achievement  of  Mr  Shairp's  successor,  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave,  in  regard  to  literary  criticism,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  hud 
been  mostly  done  years  and  decades  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair.  Indeed,  I  think  little  if  anything 
was  given  to  the  world  as  the  direct  result  of  his  professorial  work. 
As  an  actual  critic  or  reviewer,  Palgrave  was  no  doubt  distinguished 
not  over-favourably  by  that  tendency  to  '* splash"  and  tap'nje  of 
manner  which  he  shared  with  Kinglake  and  some  other  writers  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  which  has  been  recently  revived. 
But  his  real  taste  was  in  a  manner  warranted  by  his  friendships ,; 
and  his  friendships  must  almost  have  kept  him  right  if  he  had 
had  less  taste.     He  may  have  profited  largely  by  these  friendship* 

'  How  entirely  uncriticiU  he  wm  may       Vallaire  and  Diderot  ac  apoctlea  of  iho 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  brackets       Au/kltiruftff  io  ftn  anti-Jtoouuitic  aeiuie. 
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in  the  composition  of  the  two  parts  of  that  really  Golden  Treasury^ 
which,  if  it  does  not  achieve  the  impossihle  in  giving  everybody 
what  he  wants,  all  that  he  wants,  and  nothing  that  he  does  not 
want,  is  by  general  confession  the  most  successful  attempt  in  a 
quite  appallingly  difficult  kind.  The  second  part,  which  has  of 
couise  been  the  most  criticised,  seems  to  me  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  first,  as  showing  an  almost  complete  freedom  from  one 
easily  besetting  sin,  the  tendency  not  to  relidi  styles  that  have  come 
in  since  the  critic  "  commenced  "  in  criticism. 

Of  the  late  and  the  present  holders  of  the  Chair  we 
Tivi!  °        *^  happily  precluded  from  speaking  critically.     May 
the  bar  not  soon  be  lifted ! 
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AN    ATTKHIT    IN    OtTTLIKB    ONLT  —  m    OimOOLTna  —  TtfK     EABLY    9TA0IB 
ORIOIKS   AND    riOtrSKRS — TICKNOH  — LONOKBLLOW— KMXRSON  —  POI- 

BIS  oBintEAL  pnsmoif— ' AMoso  mt  books' — *mv  stcdt  windows' — •: 

ON    THE    RNGLtan     n>KTft  * — LAAT    KSSAYB — O.    W.     HOLUXA — THK     WHOLS    DT 
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I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  arguiueiiU  which  may  be  advanced 
against   attempting    to  extend  our  survtiy  uf   oriticistn    across  the 
Atlantic.     I  at  least  do  not  unden'alue  the  apparently 
AntiiUinpt  formal,  but  in  truth  real,  objection  that  we  have  ^nde^ 
^  taken  Euroftfun  criticism  only:   while  I  appreciate  the 

opposite  demur,  that  the  space  of  on  appendix  is  &» 
uncouipiimeutary  and  at)  uucomplementary  as  total  exclusion  woolJ 
be.  But  after  having  taken  counsel  of  more  than  one  American 
friend,  by  no  means  specially  Anglophile  in  temper,  I  found  that, 
apparently,  the  inclusion  oven  in  this  form  would  be  at  least  some- 
times taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  meant,  while  on  the  other 
hand  I  had  myself  felt  very  strongly  the  disadvantage  of  excluding 
such  a  critic  as  Mr  Lowell,  who  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
l>est  of  our  own  with  an  inviting  differentia.  The  bursting-point, 
however,  of  this  volume  is  pretty  nearly  reached ;  and  I  must  again 
observe  that  there  is  no  invidious  intention  in  the  proportion 
the  notice.  I  have  endeavoured  to  allot  to  Mr  Lowell  himself 
Bpace  (allowing  for  differences  of  scale  and  typo)  not,  I  think 
unfair  in  projiortion  to  his  English  fellows ;  others  I  have  Lad 
survey  more  in  summary.  But  I  hope  that  the  whole  may  at  any 
rat«  provide  a  not  inadequate  outline -sketch  of  the  subject  ;  and 
in  this  hope  I  submit  it,  not  merely  to  English  readers,  hut  to  those 
still  more  nearly  concerned,  from  some  of  whom  this  book  has  re- 
ceived attention  at  once  of  the  moat  candid  (in  the  better  pre- 
Sheridanian  sense  of  that  word)  and  of  the  most  searchin 
competent. 
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The  diflicultLea  of  the  taek  are  complicated  by  the  necessity,  ac- 
cording  to   our   plan,   of  omitting  living   writers.      The   history  of 

American    criticiam    appears,    even    more    than   that  of 

other  depurlineuU*  of  literature,  to  be  very  mainly  a 
history  of  tlio  present;  and  I  could  write  ex  ahwidanti  on  that. 
The  "middle  distance"  is  also  well  provided,  i  But  the  origins  are 
singularly  obscure,  and  appear  to  bo  regarded  with  neither  pride 
uor  interest  by  Americans  themselves.  |  When  I  thought  of  this 
excursus  first,  eonie  years  ago,  I  was  referred  by  an  American  friend 
to  two  articles'  which  had  appeared  not  long  l>eforB  in  The  Inter" 
national  Monthly  on  "  American  Literary  Criticism  and  the  Doctrine 
of  Kvoiution."  The  title  gave  me  some  forebodings  in  its  double- 
nesa ;  yet  this  might  be  interpreted  favourably,  for  how  can  you 
treat  the  "  evolution  "  of  a  subject  without  treating  its  history  1  I 
found,  however,  that  the  author,  though  his  papers  lacked  neither 
thought  nor  style,  was  wliolly  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tionary criticism  generally,  as  against  judicial  and  appreciative ;  and 
that  he  did  not  even  propoeo  to  meddle  with  the  history  of  his 
subject  save  by  occasional  allusion.  The  histories  of  American 
literature  have  afforded  me  something  more,  but  not  much. 

I  4I0  not  mention  this  in  any  spirit  of  fault-linding,  for  few  people 
are  less  likely  than  myself  to  need  reminding  that  in  literary  and 

critical   history,   as  elsewhere,  you   cannot   make   bricks 
tioQtt^ ^     without  straw,  and  still  leas  without  clay.     There  was, 

and  there  could  be,  little  attempt  at  important  criticism 
in  "  colonial "  times,  and  the  immense  material  expansion  of  the 
earlier  Kepublican  period  was  very  little  more  favourable  to  it  than 
the  quiescence  and  dependence  of  the  Monarchical.* 

The  definite  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  society  of 
nations,  after  the  second  wnr  with  England  and  the  settlement  of 
Europe  by  the  final  suppression  of  Napoleon,  as  necessarily  brought 


'  Vol  il,  NoH.  1  and  %  July  and 
AuguHt  l&OO  (Burlington,  Vt.)  The 
autltor  w  Mr  W.  M.   Payne. 

'  In  Um  colonial  (leriod  not  even  the 
untiring  industry  Aud  the  mJcroticoptc 
eDthuaiaam  uf  Profedsur  Tyli?r  havo  dU- 
covered  anything  critical.  Mr  Chnrles 
F.  Richardaon  in  Am^ricokn  /AUmttire, 
1607 -ISSS  (New  York  and  London: 
Putnamn,  1887).  i.  396,  say^  plumply, 
*'  Criticism  did  not  exiat  in  thia  country 
during  the  neventeenth  and  eighteeutli 
centurien,  nor  did  it  make  much  show- 
ing uutU  the  uineleenth  century  was 
well  advanced."  There  U  fur  lens  of 
itt  for  inatance,  in  Wiwhin^n  trring 
one  might  expect.     Perhaps  some 


may  think  that  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  for  Channitig.  But  bin  Essay 
on  Milton,  which  '}»■  the  chief  critical 
thing  of  his  known  to  me,  produces 
that  sen»e  of  hAfttement  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Kenan  exprcesee  in 
regard  tu  him  on  other  grounds :  "  We 
are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry 
that  it  give*  wrong  views  of  life.  .  .  .  ' 
"  We  gaxe  on  Satan  witli  an  awe  not  un- 
mixed with  mysterious  pleasure.  .  .  ." 
kc,  kc.  With  such  matter  we  hare 
kjiown  how  to  deal  in  the  sixteenth, 
the  twventeenth,  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  nineteenth  it  loses  signi- 
ficance. 
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with  it  the  organisation  of  critical  as  of  other  employment  for 
intellect.  There  is  something  agreeably  Arcadian 
and  ^^^«  *'^**'  *^^*  '^^  Longfellow,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  being  seat  to 
Europe  by  the  trofltees  of  his  college  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  Chair  of  Literature ;  bat  the  fact  is  no  more  and  no  leai 
creditable  to  these  functionaries  than  it  is  symbolic  of  the  nev 
tendencies  of  the  time.  Still,  Longfellow  was  not  actn&tly  the 
apoBtle  of  comparative  and  extensive  criticism  in  America.  Ticknor,  ^B 
his  elder  by  eighteen  years,  had.  partly  no  doubt  by  this  very  fact  of  ^^ 
the  admission  of  his  country  to  the  full  franchise  of  nations,  been  is- 
duced  to  give  up  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  literature,  in  the  very  year  of  Waterloo  itself.  And  be 
too,  after  a  sojourn  in  Europe,  became,  some  years  before  his  fellow 
at  Bowdoin,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  at 
Harvard.  Emerson,  bom  between  the  two,  was  a  little  later  is 
treading  the  same  road  than  either,  but  he  trod  it;  and  his  visit  to 
Europe,  in  1833,  determined  the  critical  writings  and  lectures  which 
followed. 

These   three    I   should    take   to    be   the   founders    of   American  ^ 
criticism  of  the  adult  and  accomplished  kind,  and  they  represent  it>^fl 


interestingly  enough,  in  three  different  ways.  It  is  true  that  no  on* 
of  them  ia  first  of  all  a  critic,  or  even,  as  Mr  Lowell  was  afterwards, 
a  critic  in  power  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  his  qualitiefl. 
But  this  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  is  not  merely  because  Ticknor's  life  work  was  a  literary  history 
that  one  may  call  him  tirst  of  all  a  literary  historian.  The  fact  that 
the  Hi$tory  of  Sparmh  LUeraiure,  more  than  fifty  years 
after  its  publication,  and  nearly  seventy  after  ite  incep- 
tion, although  the  interval  has  been  one  of  the  fiercest  in  pursuing, 
and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  in  recording,  literary  explorations, 
retains,  and  is  likely  to  retain,  its  position  not  merely  as  a  classic, 
but  as  an  authority,  shows  some  pre-established  harmony  between 
writer  and  task.  Yet,  though  the  provinces  of  the  literary  liistorian 
and  the  critic  overlap  to  a  very  large  extent, — though  the  historian 
who  is  not  a  critic  must  be  a  mere  reference-monger,  and  the  critic 
who  is  not  a  historian  a  mere  bellettriat, — ^yet  Acre  are  skirts  and 
fringes  of  each  province  which  are  not  necessarily  part  of  the  other. 
Ticknor  ia  rather  less  of  a  critic  than  he  is  of  a  historian — his 
grouping  of  facts,  his  investigation  and  statement  of  them,  his  per- 
ception of  origins  and  connections,  are  all  a  little  superior  to  his 
appreciation  pure  and  simple.  Yet  there  are  few  who  can  afford  to 
look  down  on  him  in  this  latter  respect ;  and  as  historical  critic  and 
critical  historian  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  his  superior,  while 
I  should  have  very  soon  done  looking  for  his  equals. 

Longfellow  (for  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  Emenon  last)  shows 


I 


I 
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us,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  a  different  critical  phase.  He  never,  bo  far 
a«  I  know,  wrote  any  connected  study  of  literature,  and 
^^  *  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  bepii  very  good  if 
he  had.  His  lectures,  which  were  necessarily  numerous,  and  the 
articles  which  he  wrote  (I  believe  in  no  small  numbers)  have  never 
taken  any  important  position,  and  again  I  aliould  doubt  whether,  if 
-we  had  them  or  more  of  them,  anything  very  remarkable  would  be 
included.'  Yet  he  had,  and  displayed  in  the  iiitensest  degree,  that 
most  agreeable  and  not  lea-st  proUtable  fuucLioa  of  the  critical  faculty 
which  attaches  itself  to  literature,  assimilates  it,  transforms  it  into 
instruction  and  delight.  This  is  noticeable  in  almoi?t  every  page  of 
his  poems:  it  is  the  very  genesis  of  many  of  them,  and  perhaps  of 
the  best  of  them :  it  is  at  once  the  explanation  and  the  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  want  of  originality  brought  against  him.  So  in  his 
prose.  Hi//}frion  and  Outre-Mer  are  peruieated  and  saturated  with  it. 
The  literature  of  Germany,  the  literature  of  Spain,  have  done  more 
than  colour  the  poet's  or  prose- writer's  work ;  they  have  penetrated 
to  its  substance,  fed  it,  been  digested  and  absorbed  into  its  very  life. 
From  The  (Jolden  Legerul  and  The  S})anigh  Sttulertt  to  the  smallest 
fragments  this  process  is  noteworthy.  And  while  it  showp,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  himself,  processes  necessary  to  the  critic,  in 
intenser  and  more  poetic  form,  it  performs  on  the  reader  "  the  office 
of  the  critic  " — his  hierophantic,  initiating,  inoculating  office — in  the 
most  vivid  and  forcible  manner  and  degree.  No  one  who,  sus- 
ceptible to  literature,  but  more  or  less  ignorant  of  it,  reads  Tx>Dg- 
fellow  but  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imbibe  something  of 
literature  itself — of  a  literature  far  wider  and  deeper  than  that 
which  the  poet  (though  I  speak  as  a  lifelong  lover  of  Longfellow's 
poetry)  himseif  creates. 

That  Emerson  also  is  not  first  of  all  a  critic  is  not  surprising, 
because,  as  most  people  have  seen,  Emerson  is  not,  first  of  all, 
anything  but  Emerson.  But  he  is  in  some  ways  more 
of  a  critic  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the  reason  why 
he  is  not  more  so  still  is  that,  Like  his  master  or  analogue  Carlyle, 
he  rather  refuses  to  look  on  literature  as  literature.  His  ethical 
preoccupations  and  his  transcendentalism  alike  prevent  him  from 
doing  this — he  is  Carlyle  plus  Vinet.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  may 
say  so  wthout  offence,  he  shows  ua,  as  neither  Ticknor  nor  Long- 
fellow, both  of  whom  were  too  cosmopoUtan,  shows  us,  the  American 
touch -me- not  •  ishness,  the  somewhat  unnecessary  affectation  of 
nationality.      The    literary    chauvinism    of    the    famous   lecture    on 


^■thttOoUection  callei] />n/i!-Ho(Mf,  wliich       uiaerted   critic*!   introduction   in   bu 
^■I  hftfe  kfiowD   for  very  many  years.       PoeU  and  Poetry  of  Suropt  (184S). 


*  The    chief    source    of    my   direct       Somewhut    later  —  the    Drifi  -  ]Vaod 
lowledge  of  his  work  of  the  kiu<)  is       |)ft])en>    dntc   from   before    1840  —  he 
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*'  The  American  Scholar "  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real ;  but 
hi*  query,  "  Who  is  Southey ! "  in  the  record  of  hU  interriew  wiii 
Landor,  is  awkward.  '*  Southey  is,  say  what  you  like  bImkU  hii 
poetry  or  bi»  politicH.  ooe  of  the  greatest  men  of  letitrt  o(  all  tim^* 
is  the  anawer  which  a  critic  should  have  given  tc<  faimaell.  Tcttbcie 
is  much  good  positive  criticism  in  Emerson  (if  there  cm  be  vaA 
to  be  anything  positive  in  him),  and  there  is  still  more  of  IhftS 
stimulative  force  which  is  so  noticeable  in  these  first  great  writefs 
America,  and  which  is  so  interesting  when  we  consider  their 
Btances,  individual  and  national.  In  the  EnglUh  TraiU  and 
RtfjiTf tentative  Men,  in  the  lectures  and  elsewhere,  there  is  alwe^r* 
ringing  to  the  fit  ear  the  **Tolle,  leifeS"  of  the  greater  critics^  wiUi 
the  comment  which  helps  to  make  the  book  understood,  when  it 
taken  up  and  read. 

By  the  Thirties  and  'Forties  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Euro 
pilgrimage  waa  no  longer  necessary  to  fetch  the  critical  spark  boaa' 
American  criticism  became  abundant,  and  not  BMidy 
abundant  In  no  case  do  I  ao  mnch  regret  the  neceasi^ 
of  compression  as  in  that  of  Poe.  The  extreme  and  almost  incoa* 
prehensible  injustice  with  which  the  ill-fated  author  of  Ligeia  sad 
The  Haunted  Palace  was  so  long  treated  by  bis  countrymen  has,  I 
believe,  abated ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  article  refefred  to,  a  earn- 
plimentary,  though  merely  pasaiug,  reference  to  him  aa  a  critic  But 
there  is  still  room,  I  think,  for  some  substantial  Rethaig,  as  LeMig 
would  have  said.  The  substance  would  have  to  be  consideimble,  for 
the  matter  under  consideration,^  which  is  not  small  in  bulk,  is  hefesto- 
geneous,  and  even  to  some  extent  chaotic.  More  than  any  other 
part  of  Poe's  work  it  is  the  scapegoat  of  his  unfavourable  cxrcam- 
stances,  of  his  patchy  education,  of  hia  weakni'sses  in  conduct,  temper, 
and  constitution.  A  great  deal  is  mere  hack-writing — cAoiaet  d< 
Vmciava^ — stuff  never  meant  to  abide  the  steady  judgment  of 
pwterity.  You  may,  if  you  please,  pick  out  of  it  the  moet 
things,  such  -  as  that  '*  for  one  Fouque  there  are  fifty  Moli^rea 
am  no  undervaluer  of  Fouqu^,  hut  I  wish — I  do  wish — that  I 
where  to  look  for  even  one  of  the  forty-nine  additional  Poqneli; 
and  ''for  one  Dickens  .  .  .  five  million  .  ,  .  Fieldings, 
perhaps  five  million  marks  of  exclamation  might  not  inadequatsfy 
meet  the  case.  Generous  as  is  the  praise  which  he  heaps  upon  Ml* 
Browning  and  Mr  Home ;  true  as  much  of  what  he  says  is ;  one  feeU 
that  his  observations  want  rtducimj,  adjusting,  co-ordinating  undtf 
the  calmer  influence  of  comparative  and  universal  criticism.     Then 


'  It  fills  luUf  the  third  toIudu!  uid 
%\\  the  foarth  in  Sir  la^ram's  editioo 
of    the    works    {\    vols.,    Ediflburgh, 

1874). 


-  In  thtf  wtiele  < 
■onM  special  gi»ddj 
■tang  Fm. 
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was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  he  should  get  into  such  a  frantic 
rage  with  the  '*  devilletl  kidneys  *'  (a  moat  pleasant  and  wholesome 
food)  in  that  very  plttisant  and  wholesome  hook  Charlen  (fMnlley ; 
or  why  he  slioukl  have  go  furiously  resented  Mr  LoweU's  remarks 
on  himself  in  the  Fahle  for  Vriticf,  open  as  those  are  to  criticism ; 
or  why  he  should  have  said  or  done  u  hundred  other  things  of  the 
kind.  His  "  hungry  heart  and  burning,"  his  ill-disciplined  intellect 
and  tempur,  drove  him  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  wrong  ones. 

Yet  his  critical  instincts  were  almost  always  right ;  and  not  seldom 
they  wf^re  reniurkahly  original.  Cunsidering  wliat  tho  ways  of  poeta 
are,  and  that  Foe  had  his  full  share  of  the  then  prevailing  American 
soreness  towards  *'  British  "  writers,  I  know  few  things  in  literature 
more  pleasant  and  edifying  at  once  than  his  enthusiastic  and  intelli- 
gent welcome  of  Tennyson.  *'  The  Rationale  of  Verse,"  though  there 
are  faults  in  it,  duo  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  terminology,  to 
haste,  and  to  imperfect  reading,  is  one  of  the  beat  things  ever  written 
on  English  prosody,  and  tjuite  astonishingly  original  Although, 
when  he  taJces  a  great  deal  of  pains  it  is  apt  to  he  rather  lost  labour, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  comically  laborious  dissection  of  Longfellow's 
Sjtani»h  Student  (a  delightful  thing  if  taken  in  the  proper  way), 
the  acuteness  which  he  often  shuwu  even  in  such  pieces,  and  much 
more  in  his  lighter  aperrus^  is  remarkable.  The  ManjiinaUa  are  full 
of  good  things — I  find,  after  reading  them  anew  for  this  purpoee, 
that  my  reference  slips  "stand  like  the  corn  arow."  His  dislike  of 
German  criticism  ^  may  have  been  half  opposition  to  Carlyle,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  was  a  gulf  lixed ;  and  he  should 
not  have  said  that  Macaulay  had  more  true  critical  spirit  than  both 
the  Schlegels  put  together.  But  this  very  passage  is  worth  ponder- 
ing, and  it  was  very  bold  at  the  time.  1  do  not  think  he  borrowed 
the  true  observation  of  the  fe«emblance  between  iludihra»  and  the 
S'xtyre  MenipjM^er  His  defence  of  the  "  rhetorician's  rules  "  '  is  juat 
and  lively :  it  is  not  a  little  noteworthy  that  he.  the  most  apparently 
irregular  and  spasmodic  of  men  of  genius,  perfectly  underetands  the 
importanco  of  Form. 

And  till  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  written,  not  merely  in 
distress,  and  in  disease,  and  aoraetimea  in  despair,  hut  —  to  adapt 
the  Dickensian  and  Gantieresqno  juxtA{)oeition — in  the  'Thirties  and 
'Forties,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  criticism  in  England  itself  bad 
fallen  into  the  state  from  which  it  was  aroused  by  Matthew  Arnold 
years  after  Poe's  death  ;  when  Carlyle  was  turning  his  back  on  it, 
when  Macaulay  w-ia  acknowledging  that  ho  was  not  the  man  for  it. 
when  the  men  who  meddled  with  it  were  showing  absolute  want 
of   comprehension   of   Tennyson,   and    passing   Browning    over    as 

»  Jf«V.t  "8-  '  Ibid.,  lU.  *  Ibid..  177. 
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beneath  their  notice.     It  was  written  in  spite  of  the  bad  influx 
(discernible  enough,  as  it  is.  in  Poc)  of  the  swaggering,  swashboi 
fashion  of  '*  Britisli "  criticism  itself.      It  was  written  before — ]oQ( 
before  in  most  cases — Lowell  came  to  his  matxirity  as  a  critic.     It 
except  in  flashes  and  indications,  mostly  a   mi^^btrbave-been. 
that  might-have-been,  translated  into  fact,  would,  I  think,  hmve 
with  tlie  most  noteworthy  critical  achievements  that  we  pOMess 
regard  to  poetry  and  beilein-letfrai.     On  other  departments  Poe  co 
probably  never,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  have  laid  m 
hold.     But  in  bis  own  sphere  he  not  only  did  the  works,  bnt  km 
those  who  did  them  and  how  they  were  done. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  bc^ 
judges  would  award  the  place  of  premier  critic  of  America  to 

Lowell,  and  I  sliould  certainly  not  attempt  to  content 
^«M:  Am  judgment  Ho  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  most  of 
JJ^J/^*^     qualities  which  our  long  examination  has  enabled  ua 

specify  as  generally  found  iu  good  critics ;  catholic 
observant  reading,  real  enthusiasm  for  literature,  sanity  of  judgment, 
good-humour,  width  of  view,  and!  (though  this  perhaps  in  rath« 
leas  measure  than  the  others)  methodic  arrangement  and  grasp- 
He  was  free,  not  merely  from  the  defects  which  are  the  oppositea 
of  these  good  qualities,  but  from  others — the  niggling  and  carping 
of  the  gerund-grinder  and  the  (/rudiw-hunter,'  the  hideboandneas 
•f  the  type-and-kind  critic,  and  above  all  the  incomprehensible  and 
yet  all-pervading  inability  to  like  something  because  it  is  not  some- 
thing else.  He  could  put  his  perceptions  brightly  and  forcibly — 
in  a  way  perhaps  rather  tempting  to  re-read  than  at  once  sinkiog 
into  the  memory,  but  not  the  less  excellent,  and  perhaps  (in  criticism) 
rather  the  moro  uncommon,  for  that. 

On  the  wrong  aide  of  the  account  there  are  of  course  some  things 
to  put.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  baniah  quipe  and 
cranks  from  criticism,  but  Mr  Ixwell  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
prodigal  of  them.  His  patriotism  was  a  little  aggressive — not  in 
the  way  (which  he  had  far  too  much  critical  good  sense  ever  to 
tread)  of  overvaluing  his  countrymen's  literary  performances,  bat 
in  too  often  infusing  into  his  criticism  a  sort  of  Nerno'm€-impHn&- 
lacrsgii  llavour  which  was  quite  unnecessary^  and  in  fact  aim 
entirely  irrelevant.  And  lastly,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  his  g 
was  not  always  sure.  To  comjiare  the  two  i)aper8  on  Gray,  writ 
at  no  great  interval  of  time,  by  him  and  by  his  slightly  youn 
contemporary  Mr  Arnold,  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.     I  tn 


ttn&- 

i 


^  He  comeM  perhaps  too  clote  to  thU 
in  hi*  paper  <m  "The  Library  of  Old 
Author*  "  ;  but  there  was  c«rtainly  no 
little  provocation  i»  the  editing,  and 


even  in  the  AelectioD,  of  M>me  of  Um 
volumes  of  that  always  comely  Hud 
inninly  comfortable 
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not  sure  that,  if  it  were  just  (or  indeed  possible)  to  extract  separate 
good  critical  things,  like  nuggets,  from  the  two  essays,  and  weigh  the 
parcels  against  each  other,  the  American  would  not  prove  the  richer, 
even  allowing  weight  for  length.  But  Gray  is  not  **  put "  in  the 
Harvard  man's  essay  as  he  is  in  the  Oxonian's :  the  critical  contact  is 
less  full  and  vital,  the  congress  lesft  complete.  It  may  be  urged, 
indeed,  that  the  selection  is  not  quite  fair^  because  of  the  unusual 
sympathy,  and  as  it  were  harmony  pre-established,  between  the 
Graian  and  the  Aruoldion  temperaments ;  hut  the  same  slight  short- 
coming will  be  found  elsewhere.^ 

Mr  Lowell's  heat  known  book  of  literary  criticism  ia,  no  doubt, 
Amontj  mij  DoqIs  ;  but  though  it  shows  bis  method  characteristically 
enough,  it  is  by  no  means  mainly  bookish :  in  fact,  I 
™JV°8  oiy  think  there  is  rather  less  in  it  about  the  literary  part  of 
the  matter  than  in  others.  The  famous  essay  on 
"Dryden"  is  of  course  a  standard,  and  perhaps  its  author's  diploma- 
piece  as  a  critic  ;  and  the  "  Shakespeare  once  More  "  (a  title  suggested 
by  Goethe)  is  a  very  interesting  Hterury  p<d-pourri.  But  the 
'*  Leasing  "  and  the  "  Rousseau  "  are  chiefly  biographical ;  and  such 
papers  aa  "  Witchcraft  "  and  *'  New  England,"  attractive  as  they  are, 
are  from  the  literary  point  of  view  quite  "off,"  as  literary  slang  has 
it.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this,  for  the  general  title  covers 
subjects  suggested  by  books,  or  the  subjoctn  of  books^  quite  as  amply 
aa  books-by-themselves-books ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reader  usually  likes  the  others  best.  But  the  whole  volume  shows 
its  author  well  as  a  .scholar  but  not  a  pedant,  u  man  of  letters  who  is 
also  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  judge  who,  though  by  no  means 
ideally  impartial,  and  even  with  a  tolerably  wcll-stuffod  portfolio  of 
prejudices,  can  give  judgments  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  at  the  wont, 
and  at  the  best  things  worthy  to  take  their  place  with  the  best  of 
judge-made  law  in  our  subject. 

The  equally  well-known  My  ^tudy  Windowit  does  not  contain,  as 
the  title  may  seem  to  intimate,  matter  of  more  mixed  quality  as 
regards  pure  literature,  but  the  quality  is  still 
mixed.  Mr  Lowell  was  not  happy  in  his  reception  of 
the  avatar  of  ^Ir  Swinburne :  it  is  indeed  so  rare  for  a 
man  of  more  than  middle  age  to  be  quite  at  focus  with  a  new  poet, 
that  some  of  the  wiser  or  more  pusillanimous  of  our  kind  decline  in 
0uch  cases  to  register  a  formal  judgment.     The  "  Carlyle  "  is  much 


My  Study 
Windows. 


'  On  dome  minor  defects  it  ia  not 
tjwortii  while  to  dwell.  Lowell  uouUl 
that  Oueat  had  no  ear  fur  vcne  : 
jet  he  waa  all  hia  life  long  aa  impatient 
M  Qumt  hinuelf  of  that  duly  trana- 
ferretl  and  adapted  "  chunical '  ayHtem 
^■of    English   prosody   which   could    be 


eoflily  ahown  to  juatify  almost  all  the 
things  he  himself  liked,  and  to  explain 
the  baduetu  of  those  which  be  thought 
bttd.  He  began  thia  impatience  quite 
early  with  Pue  in  the  Falle  /or  Critica  ; 
and  he  never  ahoolc  it  ufi. 
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tainted  by  political  pr«jadic«,  though  it  dxws  credit  to  Mr  LovcVt 
peivpicacity  to  have  bo  early  foand  out  in  Carijie  that  real  -  Torjioi* 
vhich  \raa  so  long  mistaken.  But  the  '^Chaoeer*  and  the  ^'Popi' 
— differ  here  and  there  with  them  as  we  may  or  must — are  aottd  tti 
Bttbstantive  contributions  to  tiie  main  shelf  of  cntieiaB ;  wfailc  iafti 
lower  ranges  ''The  Life  and  Letters  of  Jamei  Gates  Pecosral"  «Bly 
needed  more  quotation  and  more  ruthlessneas  to  make  it  a  potet 
to  >facaulay  0  "  Motitgomeiy.** 

The  Essays  which  hare  been  reprinted  in  ^"g^Tvl.  with  the  ps^ 
mission  of  Mr  Lowell  and  with  a  Preface  by  his  own  hands,  as  Sm/t 
<m  the  EfujJUh  PofU  ^  (inclnding  those  on 
Rousseau  aa  a  very  welcome  tboii|^  ooi 
relevant  bonus  or  make-weight),  are  putljr  drawm  fna 
the  two  books  jost  noticed.  Some  of  them  aeesi  to  haw 
been  vrritten  rather  early ;  most  weie  originally  lectures  to  a  miirerBitjr. 
and  may  have  a  Utile  sacrificed  litefature  to  instnactioo.  The  fassi  I7 
a  good  deal  is,  I  think,  the  "  Wordswortfa,"  '  which.  tho«^  thsma* 
many  good  essays  on  Wordsworth  to  make  up  for  the  vomacj  had  ensit 
deaerves  to  rank  almost  with  the  best  It  is  seldom  that  in  a  u^ 
enay  one  finds  such  a  capital  specimen  of  delicate  apprecialaim  as  tiie 
eompatiaon  of  the  fall  of  Goethe's  Ueher  alien  Gijjfeim  to  **  bloamB* 
shaken  down  by  a  noonday  breexe  on  turf " ;  so  good  an  exaapb  of 
the  criticism  of  epigram  as  ^  Wordsworth  is  the  historiaii  of  Wofds- 
woffthshire  ";'  and  so  fine  and  just  a  critical  simile  aa  the  compatiiea 
of  Milton's  Tene  to  a  mixed  fleet  of  nnn-Qf-war  and  SMfehatmeB, 
which  comes  shortly  after.  The  "  Hilton  "  itself  haa  move  to  do 
Milton's  editor  and  biographer  than  with  3dilton,  and  is  nkancd 
that  cnrious  impatience  of  a  reasoned  prosody  which  appears  in 
Lowell  so  often.  So  is  the  Spenser — quite  adminhle  in  great  part 
of  it — by  the  authors  well-known  and  exeesetre  d^ved^aoo  of 
fifteenth-  and  early  BixteeQth<entary  poetry.*  The  *  Keats  **  leates 
off  just  when  we  are  expecting  the  eatk  to  hegin.  As  if  to  cttiy 
out  unity  of  cros^parpoae,  if  of  nothing  more^  the  "  Ifinnfng  '  haidly 
says  anything  about  Tjwiiig's  criticism,  and  the  "'Bonaeean'*  i^ 
ehielly  about  Bousaean  as  a  man.  But  thon^  potting  the  "  Wonb- 
vocth  **  aside,  the  eontcnts  of  the  rolnme  wookl  hardly  have  girsB  m 
a  fair  idea  of  Mr  LoweB's  eritieal  powen  by  thanadTea»  it  eodd 
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O.  W,  Bolmta. 


ihave  been  written  by  no  bad  critic  as  a  whole,  an,d  in  part  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  very  good  one, 

A$  nearly  always,  too,  this  critic's  Jaat  work  is  of  his  best     The 

I  "Gray"  we  have  noticed.     The  "Landor"   is   mainly,  though  not 

/      JUiM      wholly,  personal ;   and   the  "  Walton,"   aa  a  "  Walton  " 

must  be  and  ought  to  be,  rather  of  life  rather  than  of 

literature.      But   the    paper    on    the    Areopagiliea  is  an  admirable 

piece,  and  "  On  the  Study  of  Modem  Languages "  stands,  I  think, 

alone  among  the  arguments  on  its  side,  distinguished   at  once  by 

competent  knowledge  and  judicial  fairness  in  re;^'ard  to  ancient  and 

modern  alike, 

So  much  critical  gift,  indeed,  of  so  wide  a  rango  and  ao  happy  in 
its  display^  is  seldom  to  be  found.  And  though  nothing  is  more  im- 
pertinent than  t()  recommend  a  representative  to  a  constituency  to 
which  you  do  not  yourself  belong,  I  think  that  perhaps  these  volumes 
may  give  me  the  right  to  say  that  if  I  were  an  American  I  should 
vote  for  Mr  Lowell,  and  that  whatever  might  be  my  nationality  I 
should  say  "  Well  done  ! "  if  he  were  elected. 

To  pass  to  yet  another  of  the  same  distinguished  group.  There 
is,  though  a  great  deal  of  indirect,  not  much  direct  criticism  in  the 
omniform  and  (when  the  writer  could  keep  the  cant  of 
anti-cant  out)  almost  always  agreeable  trilogy  of  the 
lireakfast-Tahh.  But  there  is  one  passage*  in  the  last  of  the  three 
which,  with  hardly  an  alteration^  is  so  admirable  and  hnal  a  de- 
scription of  the  duty  of  the  critic  himself  that  I  must  borrow  it 
with  some  slight  interlineations.  These,  I  am  sure^  Dr  Holmes — il 
only  as  to  a  brother  member  of  the  Rabelais  Club  of  pleasant  memory 
— would  not  have  refused  me : — 

(critic) 

*'  Now  the  present  case,  as  the  doctor  sees  it,  Is  just  exactly  such 

a  collection  of  paltry  individual  facts  as  never  was  before — a  snarl 

and  tangle  of  special  conditions  out  of  which  it  is  his 

dutJof         business  to  wind   as  much  thread  as  he  can.      It  is  a 

critiet  ttaud  good  deal  as  when  a  painter  goes  to  take  the  portrait  of 

frj^Aimin       j^jjy  gjtter  who  happens  to  send  for  him.     He  has  seen 

just  such  noses,  and  just  such  eyes,  and  just  such  moutlis; 

but  he  never  saw  exactly  such  a  face  before,  and  his  business  is  with 

that  and  no  other  person's — with  the  features  of  the  worthy  father 

of  a  family  before  him,  and  not  with  the  portraits  he  has  seen  in 

galleries,  or  books,  or  Mr  Copley's  grand  pictures  of  the  fine  old 

Tories,  or  the  ApoUos  antl  tlupiters  of  Greek  sculpture.     It  is  the 

(critic's  subject)  (production) 

same     with    the     patient.         His     disease     has     features     of     its 
own ;  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  another  case  in  all  respects 


>  The  Poet  (U  the  Brmkfuti-TabU^  chap.  v. 
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(critic) 
exactly  like  it     If  a  doctor  bos  Bcience  without  common-senw  U 

(book)  ^     (book) 

tie&ts  a  fever,  but  not  this  man's  fever.      If  be  has  coinmoii-»(!>Dfif 

(book) 
without  science    he  treats  thifi  man's  fever  without    knowing  the 

(booka  and  all  literature) 
general  laws  that  govern  all  fevers  and  all  vital  movement*;" 

Which  thing  let  it  be  frontlet  and  wristlet  to  whosoever  meddle* 
with  criticism. 

The  poet  who  seems  to  some  possibly  rash  non-American  persons 
to  divide  with  Poe  the  prize  due  to  the  worthiest  in  American 
Whii  poetry,  was  also  a  critic — -leas  of  the  professional  kind. 

0^  ^^  ••  2)^.  much  more  homi^  but  more  concentrated,  and  in  soms 
mocmtie"  ways  more  influential.  The  critical  views  of  Walt 
id^al.  AVhitnian   arc  scattered  all  over  hia  not  inconsiderable 

Works,  but  are  to  be  found  brought  toj^ether  an<l  marshalled  most 
oggreeaively  in  his  prose  Dt'mocratic  KiWok,  with  their  **  General 
Notes,"  and  in  the  numerus  ie^je  foluiu  of  the  Sornj  of  the  Ilxp*j^ition. 
Acconling  to  these  views,  though  Whitman  speaks  of  individual 
writers  (not  merely  Shakespeare  but  even  8cott)  with  warm  admira- 
tion, and  with  nothing  of  the  curious  blindness  which  has  chiLnictcr 
ised  some  of  hia  followers  in  the  line,  "  English  literature  is  not 
great "  because  it  is  anti-Democratic  and  Feudal.  These  "  Notes " 
must  develop  something  quite  different,  and  of  the  natnre  of  on 
antidote.  All  "  warrior  epics "  are  **  void,  inanimate,  passed/'  and 
so  forth.  The  expression  of  this  is  often,  as  Whitman's  expression 
constantly  is,  admirable,  and  the  temper  of  it  is  always  intentionally 
wholesome  and  generous.  If  I  regani  it  as  hopelessly  bad  critici 
it  is  not  (to  repeat  the  refrain  once  more)  because  I  disagree  with 
conclusions,  but  because  it  seems  to  m«  to  start  from  a  hopelessly 
wroug  principle,  and  to  proceed  on  hopelessly  mistaken  meth 
That  principle  and  those  methods^  mutatu  niuiandu,  would  jas' 
nw  in  dismissing — nay,  would  force  me  to  dismiss — as  void 
animatft,  worthless,  miscliicvous,  something  of  Heine,  much  of 
Shelley,  more  of  Hugo,  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Whitman 
himself — four  poets  in  four  dilTerent  countries  bom,  whom,  iia  it 
happens,  if  I  were  the  responsible  literary  adviser  of  a  new  King 
Arthur  of  Poetry,  T  should  bid  him  summon  among  the  vory  tiRt 
to  his  Round  Table.  To  the  critic,  as  I  understand  criticism 
(and  if  I  may  adapt  a  famous  text  of  Scripture),  Feudalism  is 
nothing  and  Democracy  is  nothing,  but  the  Spirit  of  Literature. 
Wliitinan  did  not  think  so,  and  unfortunately  his  ideits  (which  may 
liave  been  partly  suggested  by  Emerson)  have  found  followers 
who  havo  not  always  mellowed  and  antidoted  the  crude  poison  of 
theory  with  the  generous  wine  of  temperament  and  expression. 


WHITMAN — MARGARET   FtTLLKR, 
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Of  the  remarkable,  if  somewhAt  abortive,  "  Trauscendental  "  group 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  firat  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George 
Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller  seem  to  call  for  notice  here  :  as  specunena 
of  later  writers^  Wliipple  and  Sidney  Lanier  may  suffice,  in  the  im- 
possibility of  including  a  considerable  nwn^rvfi} 

The  critical  writings  of  tbe  Marchesa  0«8oIi  are,  I  suppose,  chieHy 

contained  in  the  volumes  of  her  works  entitled  Art^  Literature,  and 

Dramtt,  and  Life  Wiifwui  and  Lijr  Within,     They  bave 

pSur  much  interest,  and  I  think  deserve  the  jK>sition  assigned 
to  her^  as  tbe  first  Aniprican  woman  who  had  regularly 
trained  for  criticism,  and  as  Ijeing  in  a  way  the  chief  of  oil  evieb  to  the 
present  day.  They  liave,  however,  certain  characteristics  which  per- 
haps might  be  anticipated.  The  merely  silly  reproach  of  transcen- 
dentalism leaves  "  Margaret  "  unscathed.  She  does  not  talk  nonsense. 
But  she  does  talk  a  little  vaguely  and  loosely;  and  it  does  seem  rather 
difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  eye  steadily  on  any  one  object.  We  know 
that  she  will  overvalue  Goethe;  it  was,  as  we  bave  pointed  out,  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  the  tinte  that  made  her  do  so,  and  probably 
to  no  country  was  the  gospel  according  to  Wolfgang  a  more  power- 
ful and  betiDticent  gospel  than  to  tho  United  States  of  America  in  the 
second  (quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  when  we  read,  in 
JCn(j/u<}t,  that  "  the  frail  Philina,  graceful  though  contemptible,  pre- 
sents the  degradation  incident  to  an  attempt  at  leading  an  exclusively 
poetic  life,"  or  that  "not  even  in  Shakespeare"  has  she  "felt  the 
organising  power  of  genius  as  in"  Ottilie  of  the  WaMvertcandttfehoften^ 
we  think  a  great  deal  more  than  there  is  room  or  necessity  here  to  say. 
llie  article  on  Poe's  Poems  is  very  curious ;  the  critic  appears  as  a  sort 
of  she-Balaam,  without  that  unlucky  prophet's  generous  frankness 
when  he  found  he  could  not  help  it ;  she  cannot  ban,  and  will  not 
bless  freely.  That  on  Philip  vayt  Artevelde  is  more  ctirious  still  in 
another  way.  It  makes  the  most  enormous  and  yet  indecisivo  sweeps 
before  attacking  its  subject,  feints  at  the  whole  question  of  Classic  o. 
Komantic,  says  more  about  Alfieri  (who  seems  to  have  been  Morgaret'a 
favourite  poet)  than  about  Taylor,  and  finally  despatches  the  nominal 
theme  in  very  few  and  very  inadequate  words.  She  is  always  attrac- 
tive*— this  "  Manjarifa  del  Occidente"  —  this  new  "  Margarite  of 


'  Tbe  poeU  Bryant  and  WhitUer 
b«Te  recpecUble  refutationti  an  mticH, 
and,  from  what  I  know  of  their  other 
work,  are  likely  tu  bave  deseired  Uietu. 
But  on  tbe  same  ground  I  raUier 
cluubt  whether  it  is  nccesnary  to  in- 
vestigate their  criticiura  for  the  present 
purpose.  Nor  do  I  think  tlmt  tbe 
critical  work  of  Bayanl  Taylor,  of 
whicb  T  have  mme  knowledge,  im- 
peratively calls  for  notice.     Americaa 

VOL.  HI. 


Shakeipeare  •  critics  (with  Richard 
Grant  White  nt  tiieir  bead)  might 
occupy  a  epecial  excursus,  not  without 
advantage. 

'  As,  for  instance,  by  Profeeaor 
Brander  Matthcw<t,  /ntrvdvction  to 
American  £i/cni/ur¥  (New  York,  1890}, 
p.  226. 

'  And  ahe  can  eometimes  be  piquant. 
TbiH  of  tbe  SchlegeU  :  "  Men  to  find 
plausible    meaning    for    tbe    deepmt 

28 
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'  have  fonned     I 
Diai-ms  "  melt     I 


Hiplef. 


Axaerictt,    and  tliu  idea«  ^hich,  bvfore  reading,  some  may 

of  her  as  of  a  sort  of  "  mother  of  all  such  aa  are  schoolmai-imt 

at  once  in  contact  with  her  work.     But  would  she  ever  have  become 

a  great  critic  1     I  doubt  it ;   she  certainly  had  not  become  one  when 

she  died.     She  was  thinking  of  things  other  than  the  Power  of  tht 

Word.     Better,  if  anybotly  likes  ;  but  other. 

Tier  editor,  I  think,  and.  with  Emerson,  certainly  her  teacher,  the 
Reverend  George  Ripley,  did  very  much  to  imbue  his  coimtrj  with 
foreign  literature ;  not  n  little  to  help  it  to  understand 
that  literature.  Ripley  haa  been  very  higlily  spoken  of, 
by  good  authorities,  for  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  produce  a 
higher  standard  and  a  wider  range  of  literary  scholarship  in  the 
United  States  :  and  in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tranacendentnl 
group  did  yeoman's  service  in  this  way,  their  work  not  a  little  resem- 
bling that  done  in  Germany  u  hundred  years,  or  a  little  lees,  earlier. 
But  I  do  not  know  many  of  his  later  Reviews  in  the  THLune,  and 
his  Siiecimens  ofFoi^ujn  Litn'ainre,  two  volumes  ])ubliahed  at  Boston 
in  1838  as  the  ushers  and  samples  of  a  much  larger  library  of 
subject,  are  not  in  the  least  literary,  but  purely  philosophical.  T 
give  translated  extracts  from  Cousin,  JonH'roy,  and  Benjamin 
Btant,  with  Introductions  and  rather  copious  notes  or  short  excu 
The  whole  shows  knowledge,  judgment,  and  a  real  critical  capaci 
but  these  good  ^'ifts  are,  as  has  been  said,  devoted  to  the  phil 
sophic.  not  the  literary  character  and  achievement  of  their  subjects, 
and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  of  the  nearly  twenty  books  or  parts 
of  books  which  are  announced  as  to  form  the  intended  library,  more 
than  half  are  purely  philosophical  and  only  a  small  part  purely 
literary. 

Of  Whipple  I  chiefly  know  the  two  volumes  of  Eetayt  and  Beview*, 
which  appeared  as  long  a^o  as  1849.     He  must  have  written  much 

Wk'xtnlf  ^^^^*  ^  *^®  ^'^  ""^  ^^^  ^^  1886;  but  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  are  bulky  enough  and  varied  enough,  I 
should  suppose^  to  adbrd  a  fair  Held  of  judgment.  His  countrymen  have. 
I  believe,  rather  outgrown  him,  and  do  not  at  present  rank  him  very 
high ;  hut  the  **  perspective  of  the  past,"  as  it  "  firms,"  will  probably 
establish  him  in  u  fair  tliough  not  a  very  high  place.  He  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  American  writers  who  set  themselvoa 
to  be  critics  without  further  ambitions,  and  took  literature  calmly  X'O 
be  their  province  in  the  judicial  way.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have 
had  more  style :  not  that  his  is  bad,  but  that  it  is  undistinguished, 
wanting  more  grace  to  win  that  prize  and  more  vigour  to  win  the 
other.     He  might  also  have  had  more  grasp.     His  dicta  are  occasion- 


eDigtuo,  ur  tu  hang  up  each  map  of  iiig,  and  temple  one  to  regret  ibat 
literature,  well  painted  and  dt>tt«d,  wan  thrown  away  uu  TransceDdes 
on  iu  proper  roller,"  ia  quite  inapirit-      ism  and  Italomonia. 


she 


Eracure,    won    painwci    ana    auiiea, 
it*  proper  roller,"  la  quite  inapirit- 


WHIPPLE — LANIER. 


ially  uafortuuate :  one  reads  that  Pinkney  has  written  "  as  well  as 
|X.ovelacc  and  Carew,  better  than  Waller,  8edley,  Ethere(fe^  and 
Dorset";  and  asks  for  those  works  of  Pinkney  which  are  as  good  as 
*'To  Althea,"  and  "To  Lucaeta,"  and  '*  To  A.  L" ;  better  than 
•*  Phillis  is  my  only  Joy  "  and  "To  all  you  Ladies,"*  And  it  is 
fttrange  to  find  a  man  in  two  minds  about  Keats,  and  sure  that  Barry 
Cornwall  haa  "splendid  traits  of  genius."  But  these  things  will 
fliappen.  I  do  not  know  what  Whipple's  education  was,  but  1  should 
Tathcr  doubt  wliether  he  hud  been  sufficiently  brought  up  on  the 
'chief  and  principal  things  to  keep  his  eye  from  wandering  and 
"  wobbling."  His  article  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  has  a  fatal 
look  of  being  founded  rather  on  Lamb  and  Hunt  and  Hazlitt  than 
on  Uodsley  and  Dilke,  Still  he  is  by  no  means  a  merely  negligible 
quantity  in  our  calculus.  He  has  interesting  separate  things — a 
capital,  and,  for  an  American  at  the  moment,  very  magnanimous  article 
on  Sydney  Smith;  two  notable  ones  on  Talfourd  and  "British 
[Critics";  early,  and  so  valuable,  notices  of  Jane  Kijre  and  Vanity 
Fair.  A  paper  on  "  South's  iSermons  "  makes  one  regrvt  that  he  did 
not  turn  his  attention  more  Ui  older  literature — perhaps  he  would 
liave  had  more  doubts  about  the  superiority  of  Pinkney  if  he  bad. 
Again,  ho  saw,  what  has  often  to  this  very  day  been  foolishly  denied, 
the  intelleclual  importance  of  Teiiuyson — in  fact,  he  seema  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  more  disposed  to  the  philosophical  than  to  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  poetry.  Of  perhaps  his  two  most  ambitious 
ossays  the  "  Byron  "  ha.^  the  commonplaceness  which  Byron's  eulogists 

iand  detractors  alike  so  commonly  display  ;  but  the  "  Wordsworth  " 
is  ntuch  better.  He  could  hardly  be  called  a  critic  of  genius 
or  even  of  great  talent,  but  he  was  fair,  not  ill-informed,  in- 
terested and  disinterested  (both  in  the  good  senses)  and  evidently 
B  "  corn-and-seeds-man  " — that  is  to  say,  a  critic — "  in  hia  heart." 
"Which  things,  if  they  could  be  said  of  all  of  us,  so  much  the 
better. 

Mr  Sidney  Lanier  was,  I  believe,  greatly  thought  of,  and  was  the 
object  of  still  greater  hopes  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  htm  per- 

»,  .  sonally ;  and  thougli  his  career  was  cut  short,  there 
appear  in  his  remains  such  a  love  for  literature,  and  such 
an  ardent  desire  to  keep  that  love  pure  and  high,  that  one  cannot  but 
be  well  affected  to  him.  It  is,  however,  rather  diflScult  to  believe 
that  be  would  ever  have  been  a  really  great,  or  even  a  fairly  catholic 
and  competent,  critic.  Occasional  utterances  and  aper^u^,  when  the 
planets  were  kind,  must  at  most  have  been  his  portion.  In  the  liter- 
ature of  criticism,  which  has  many  strange  things,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing odder  than  his   The  Emjlish   Novel  ami  the  Principle  of  Us 


'  Oue    might    add     the    queation, 
What  has  '  (Jeatle  George '  Etherege 


to  do  in  thU  galley  T "  though  he  pulls 
*  good  oar  in  another. 
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Deve^optueiUf^  which  is  fiiiuply  a  long,  rather  discursive,  and  wholly 
laudatory  review  of  George  Eliot  The  solectiuu  of  the  iudividumlu 
a  matter  of  little  coneequence :  I  wish  that  I  could  save  myself  con- 
stant repetition  by  printing  across  the  dog  s-ear  place  of  thej^  pag«( 
the  warning,  "A'evtfr  judge  a  critic  Ly  your  agreement  with  his  likes 
and  dislikes."  But  the  narrowing  down  of  so  mighty  a  theme  to  tM 
gloriticution  of  an^  single  novelist  of  a  passing  day  would  have  been 
enough  to  throw  the  gravest  doubts  on  Mr  Lanier's  competence. 

Unluckily  tliere  is  more,  "  The  quiet  and  elegant  narratives  of 
Afis»  Auf^ten,"  as  the  sole  notice  dealt  out  to  itfi  subject  by  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Enffliah  Novell  "  speaks  '*  that  author  with 
a  disastrous  finality.  A  man  need  not  go  all  lengths  for  Mias 
Austen,  just  as  he  need  not  for  Milton  or  Virgil ;  hut  if  in  a  study 
of  Latin  or  English  poetry  as  a  whole  he  contented  himself  with 
referring  obiter  to  "  the  ele^nt  and  scholarly  verse  of  Virgil "  anJ 
the  '*  serious  and  careful  productions  of  Milton,"  we  should  know 
what  to  think  of  him.  The  oddest  thing  in  Mr  Lanier's  book,  how- 
ever, is  his  int-euse,  his  obviously  genuine,  and  I  think  his  quite 
nationally  disintereeted  abhorrence*  of  tlie  '*  Four  Masters" — of 
Kichardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne.  P'lmela  is  "  a  silly  and 
hideous  realisation  "  of  a  really  immoral  idea.  Fielding's  morality  is 
similar,  but  "  more  clownish."  Sterne  "  spent  his  life  in  low,  bratifib, 
inane  pursuits,"  He  "can  read  none  of  these  Iwokfl  without  feeling 
as  if  his  soul  had  been  in  the  rain,  draggled,  muddy,  miserable." 
He  would  '*  blot  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  They  ar< 
"muck."  Praise  of  them  is  simply  "  well-meaning  ignorance,"  Is 
it  ungenerous  in  face  of  this  last  statement  to  ask  whether  it  is  well- 
meaning  knoiuledye  which  represents  "  Mr  B."  not  once  but  often  oa 
not  an  orphan  but  a  widower,  and  Pamela  as  the  servant,  not  ol  his 
mother  but  of  his  wifet  I  know  that  Mr  Lanier  died  before  he 
could  revise  these  lectures  for  publication.  But  the  point  happens 
to  be  of  some,  if  slight,  importance,  auti  when  we  take  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  facts  that  Mr  Lanier  thought  admirers  of  Tcvn 
Joneit  must  centre  their  admiratiuu  on  Allworthy,  and  that  he  ac- 
counted for  the  unpopularity  of  Daniel  Deronda  by  asserting  that 
English  society  felt  its  satire  too  keenly,  our  old  brocard  of  J lidicia 
iynorantium  doth  something  buzz  i'  the  ear. 


»  New  York,  1883,  The  ch*racter- 
iaticfl  here  noted  Appear  alau  in  the 
recently  and  bandBomely  produced 
lHK>k  on  the  EHziLt>et1ian  perinri, 
SJtnkesptart  and  hU  Forerunners,  2 
voU.,  11*03.  The  much  earlier  (ScK-ncf 
of  Ennlith  VcrsCt  1680,  attempt*  to 
vxplaiu  prosody  by  musical  nignii,  and 
b  thua  out  of  the  pnle. 

'  Tlie  exprexniou*  quoted  and  utbera 


will  be  found  at  pp.  16D-163,  071.  c»e. 
Lanier,  though  quite  unprejudiced,  1 
thiuk,  by  oatiuuality,  waa  b«dly  bittva 
hy  the  equally  f  aUl  though  lets  igooUe 
luania  of  "  Progreea,"  aod  by  tb* 
moml  heresy.  He  ahowa  the  euam 
marks  09  do  bo  mauy  pr«-ArnnldiaB 
Engliah  critics  of  the  nid-nineteeotb 
century. 


LANIER. 
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.t  Mr  Lanier,  though  a  younger  man  than  Mr  Lowell,  was,  to 
ly  nothing  of  hia  inferiority  in  j^enius,  practically  a  member  of  an 
older  school,  corres]X)ndiug,  as  I  have  alreaiiy  remarked,  to  one 
vhich  not  all  contempomries  of  hie  had  outgone  in  England  itself,  and 
•which,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  have  not  universally  outgone  even 
now.  Since  his  day  American  criticism  (except  for  that  in  all 
probability  passing  diversion  into  "Democratic"  parachiatisra  which 
hii*  hetMi  noticed)  has  become  very  much  more  cosmopoUtJin,  very 
much  more  fully  developed,  and  in  particular  very  much  mure 
learned.  It  has  perhaps,  of  th«  very  latest  years,  gone  a  little  too 
much  to  Germany  for  patterns,  and  plunged  too  often  into  the 
German  cul-de-mc  maze  of  specialist  monograplia — a  dangerous  and 
fioul-killing  wilderness,  wherein  many  posiitively  foolish  and  hurtful 
things  are  done,  and  wliere  at  the  beat  the  places  are  all  too  often 
dry.  Yet  eome  of  these  very  monographs  have  been  executed  in  a 
manner  escaping  the  dangers  and  avoiding  the  drynesses,  and  not  a 
few  both  of  the  authors  of  them  and  of  others  have  shown  soul 
and  sight  considerably  above  the  mere  trail-hunting  of  the  specialist. 
If  all  living  American  critics  were  to  be  carried  off  by  a  Bp*?cial 
epidemic,  I  should  Ije  sorry  for  two  reasons — first  of  all,  because 
•everal  of  them  are  my  personal  friends,  and  secondly,  because  I 
should  have  to  extend  this  appendix  to  an  altogether  unmanageable 
length.  Rut  meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Lowell  handed 
in.  once  for  all,  the  "proofs"  of  American  criticism,  and  that  it  has 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  go  on  and  prosper. 
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Cliaucer,  71,  77,   174.  256,  25S,  27^H 

H                 Bridge*,  Mr  Robert.  207  noU, 

^M 

■                  Brimley,    George    (1819-1857),    504- 
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■                       508. 

M.  J.  (1764-18111.  130.  131.    ~ 

■                 BritUh  Muse,  The,  175  fU>ie, 

Chesterfield,  5C»4  nofe. 

H                   Browne.  SirT..  297. 

Christopher    North.       See    WiUon. 

H                   Browning.  Mrs,  514  note. 
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H                  Brunioy.  39,  43  itofe. 

Church,      Richard     William     ri81^_ 

■                   Bruoeticre,  M.,  184.  309,  455,  469. 

1890;.   558.                                        ^M 

■                    Bryant,  641  »o/«. 
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■                  Brydges.  8ir  Sainuel  £gerton  (1762- 

Claudian.  282. 

■                       1837).  283,  284. 

Claughton.  Thomas  Legh,   Bishop  of 

H                  Buchanan,  Mr  Robert,  561  note. 

Rochester  (1808-1892  .  626. 

■                 biichner.  August  (1591-1661),  17. 
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■                   Banyan,  161.  163. 

Hartley  (1796-1849),  283  noic. 

H                  Biirger,     Gottfried     Atignat     (1747- 
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■                      1794 J,  .'{78,  379,  384.  576. 

Samuel  Taylor  (1772-18341.  37. 

■                 Burke,    Edmund    (1729-1797),    162- 

126,  142,  149.  155,   168,    194,    197 

■                       HU.  229.  40U. 

halftitlepZOO  233.  236,   239,  2*3, 

■                  Butler,  Samnel  (1612-1680),  5-7. 

249,  250,  256.  258,  278.  288,  201 

H                  Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord  (1788- 

wv^  310,  375,  392,  393.  396  «o/<. 

■                        1824).    110.    136.    228,  234.   280- 

411  -19.,  418  fio/e.  472,  478,   434. 

■                       282.  371    -.7.,  376. 

487  vot*,  489.  536,  641,  548.        ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iN^x^^^^^^^^^^^64^^^^H 
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81,  356  tto/e.  406  note,  412.  478-             ^| 
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^1 
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De  Sanctis,    Franaes«>   (1817-1883),             ^H 

257. 

689-501.                                                  ^^H 
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462  vi^. 
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noUf  51   noU. 
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Comeille.  13,  37.  161,  397. 
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^H 
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'•Criticism  of  Life,"  531  ^y. 

159,  179,  192,  200.  222,  229.  249,             ^M 

Croce,  Signur  Benedetto,  1 52  7io/e,  155, 

256,  310,  330.  304,  398.  418  nof^,             ^M 

169  note,  589  noU. 
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Croker,    John    Wilaon    (1780-1857). 
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494,  509. 
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Cromwell,  Preface  to,  331  sq. 
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534  ng. 
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^^^1 
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101^. 

Blia,          »q.                                                 ^^^H 
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216. 
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H                Ruripidea.  200. 
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i.m 
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^M                  Firmiliany  X. 
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FoDtenelle,  9,  56.  177.  195,  230. 
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Foscolo,  Ugo  (1778-1827),  407  not".. 
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Foster,  John  (1731-1774),  83. 
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(1770-1843),  513. 
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Foamier,  E<lonard  (1819-I88U),  453. 

Oniv.  Thomas '1716-1771).  53. 69,  ^H 

Fox,  W.  J.  (1786-1864),  513. 

186,  194,  203.  212.  217.  418  nuK^^ 

France,  M.  Auatole,  455  no/c,  469. 

Grillparrer.   Franz   (1791-1872),   Bk. 

Francioai,  .Signer,  viii 

ix.  half-title,  569-573,  582  notr. 

Frederick  the  Great  (1712-1786),  48- 

Orolf-"fW9,  Le*t  341. 

51. 

Gryphios,   Andreas  (1616-1664).   t&j 

Freytag,  Gustav  (6.  1816^,  678,  579. 

^1 

FrUiul,  The,  219. 
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Froade,  James  Aathony  (1818-1894), 

Gn«t,  Edwin  (1800-1880).  235  w«r~ 
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637  wfK 

Fuller,    Margaret   (1810-1860),    164, 

Onizot,   Fronvoia  P.  G.  (1787-1874), 
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133  note. 

Mme.,  see  Menlan. 
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Gnmey,    Edmund  (1847-1888),   569- 
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661. 
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Guttinguer,    Ulric    (1785-1886),    3o8 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^1Nd5x^^^^^^^^^^6T^^H 
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Home,  Richard  Hengiat  (1803-1884),          ^M 
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613  nofr. 
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Ham&nnf  Johann  Georg  (1730-1788), 
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Hamlmrffitche   J}ramaturffii!^    34   «j., 

127.  131.  186.   197  haU-title.  307.          ^M 

94  HoU. 

.330-335,  336.  3.37.  345.  346,  369,          ^M 

HameliuR,  Herr.  13. 
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Hannfty,  Mr  U,  48. 
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James  (1827-1873),  511. 

Hunt,    James    Henry    Leigh   (1784-          ^| 

Hardenberg,  F.  von,  nee  Novalia. 

1869).  232.  234,  239,  246-251.257.          ■ 

HawLina.  William  (17221801),  016 
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note. 

Hard,    Richnrd  (1720-1808).    Bishop           H 

Hayin,  K  ,  386  nofc. 

of  Worcester,  1,  7.  40,  41.  53,  72-  ,        ■ 

Hayward,  Abraham  (18U1-1894),  509. 
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Thonu«(rf.  1779?).  175  «o(<. 
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Hazlitt,    William    (1778-1830).    224, 

Hurdis,  James  (1763-1801).  617.  618.          ■ 

229,  232,  234,  238,  239,  244.  247. 

Button,   Richard    Holt   (1826-1897),  ^^M 

248.  251-266,  273,  280,  314  note, 
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Hegel,  G.  W.  F.  (1776.1831),  188. 

^^H 
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Heine,  Heinrich  (1799-1856),  27  note. 
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50.  386.  563-566,  571,  673  note 

Jnntr  Life  of  Art,  The,  542.                     ^^^M 

HeinsiuH,  40. 

Inquiry  into  the    Principle*  of  Har^    ^^^H 

mtoMC,  La  .Vottw//*-.  98,  102. 

mony  I'n   Lantjumjt,  85,  86.               ^^^^^k 

Helpa,  Sir  Arthur  (1813-1875).  509, 
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Henley,  Mr  W.  E.,  561  noli. 

^^^H 

Hennequin,  ftmUe  (1859-1888).  222, 
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459462. 

Janin.  Jules  (1804-1874).  453.                     ^M 

JhnriwU,  The,  114. 
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Herder,  Johann  0.   {1744-1803^,  49, 

Jeffrey.    Francis   (1773- 1850).     112           ^1 
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Ttotf,  128  note,  232.  274  note,  289-           ^M 

Ht^ricault,  Charlea  d'  (1823-?).  453. 
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Heywood,  239. 

Johnaon,  75,  85,  194.  195,  217,  222,           H 

Hillebrand.    Karl   (1829-1884),  579- 

279,  310,  398,  408.  424,  435,  605.           ^M 

681,582»o/e, 

Jonbcrt.  Joseph  (1754-1824),   1,  99,           ■ 

//iVoi'rc   dc  la  LittH^Uure   AntjlaMc, 
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Hi»toirt  Litiiraire  tie  La  Fmnct,  177. 

^H 
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Keats,   John   (1795-1821),   56,    276          H 

70  «7. 
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Hoeok.  Theobald,  16.  17. 

Kcble.  John  (1792-1866).  621-626.              ^B 

HofTman,    FranvoiB    B.    (1760-1828). 
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■  Hoffmann,  565. 

■  Holmei,  Oliver  Wendell  (1809-1884). 
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^H 
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H               LacretcUc,  130. 
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^^P            193,  214,  222.  249,  388,  392,  545. 

Matthews,     Professor    Brander,    641        I 

Lett^  IQ  a  Frientl  of  Robert   Burns, 

note.                                                      ^H 

201  note. 

Maupwaant.  Gay  de,  454  no/«,           ^H 

tetter  to  John  Murray,  280. 

Mazzini,  689  Tio/e.                                    ^^ 

Letters  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  381  sg. 

iftf/a?ij^e*/.ia^rttircff(Chat«aubriand*a),       ] 

Letters  on  Chivairy  and  Homanee^  73 

112/it^f.                                                ^^ 

»7. 

M^ianiftM   tir^    dune    PetiU    BiUid^M 

iMtres  tfAmaltcd,  LeJtj  94. 

thique,   140.                                          ^H 

LeUreM  sur  if  a  Anglois  et  awr  les  Fran- 

Jf ^oir«4  f/'u/i  TonrtMie,  139.                 ^H 

foU,  13,  14. 

MendeUsohn,  Mo«e«  (1729-1780),  3^^H 

Lettre^  tmr  Rousseau^  101,  102. 

^H 

Lewes,   George    Henry  (1812-1878), 

Meni-ndez  y  Pelayo,  SeAor,  588.          ^H 

540-642. 

Mt^rinn^-e,  Proeper  (1803-1870).   135,       1 

Lichteuberg,  Georg  Cbriatoph  (1742- 

137,  348-350.  436.                                     J 

1799).  354. 

Meulan.  Pauline  de,  133  note.              ^M 

LitUnUurt  et  Phiiosophie  M£Ue$,  331 

Michelet,    Jules    (1798-1874),     32ft^H 

^^K 

330.                                                       ^H 

H^Hi^^^^^^^                    ^^^^^r               H 

1       Mill,  John  Stnart  (1806.1873),  106, 

*<  Novalia."  i.e.,  Friedrich  von  Harden-          ^M 

1           514. 

berg  (1772-1801).  386-300,  565.               ^M 

'        Mihiian.    Heory   Hart   (1791-1868), 

^^^^H 

500.  620,  621. 

Ob»mt^tion9  on  PoetTy^  83  noU.            ^^^^H 

Milnes,  see  Houghton. 

Obterratioim  on  Sprntr-r,  68  nq.               ^^^^^H 

Milton.  8,  22  *7.,  61,   114,   122.    176, 

OeckheOthobUd.seeHoeck,  Theobald.         ^H 

212,  229,  279,  400,  523  nq. 

Oldys,  William  (169ti-1761j,  54,  174,          ^H 

Minto,    WUliam    0845-1893).    553, 

175  and  notit.                                              ^H 

554. 

<->mniana,  225.                                             ^^^^H 

MincfilanUsj  .SstHttie  and   Literary, 

Omond.  Mr  T.  S.,  83  note.                     ^^^H 

225. 

On  TratuicUing  Homer ^  521  xq.             ^^^^H 

Mitford.  William  (1744-1827),  83-86. 

Opitz,  192,  298  i\oU,  357  note,  400.       ^^^B 

491. 

OrterUa/e-s   Prefact:    to    the,  85,    331           ^H 

"  Modern,"  the  term,  3,  4. 

^H 

Moland,  Louis  {h.  1824),  453. 

04«tan,  59,  104,   112  nott,   116.   135,           ^M 

Moli^e.  124,  136,  397. 

1 76,  359.                                                         ^H 

MoHiuhoitomomackiaj  45. 

Onuiam,  348  note,                                            ^H 

Monsieur  Nkoitu,  382. 

^^1 

Montagu,   Mrs  (Elizabeth  Robinson) 

Paoulford,  Professor.  538  itott.                     ^H 

(1720-1810J.   173  note. 

Palgrave,  Prauois  Turner  (1824- 1 897),          ^1 

Montaiglon,    M.   de  (6.    1824),   310 

628.  629.                                                        ^H 

note,  453. 

Puratioxe  mtr  le  ComMirn,  91  xq.             ^^^^H 

Montaigne,  177. 

Mont^gut,    Emile  {b.   1825),  Bk.  ix. 

Partriia  vnd  Paraliponuwi ,  566  /tq.       ^^^^^| 

ParU,  Caston  (1839-1903).  464,  465.    ^^H 

half-title,  443  uotti,  444-447. 

Pascal,  124.                                                       ^H 

Montgomery,  Robert,  493. 

Pater,  Walter   Horatio  (1839-1894),         ^H 

Morandi,  Signor  Luigi,  588. 

120,  183  note,  326  note,  451,  644-         ^M 

Morley,  Mr  John.  691. 

H 

Mort€  AmourtUMf^,  Ln,  36. 

Patmore.  Coventry  K.  D.  (1823-1 690),          ^M 

Munro,   H.  A.  J.    (1819-1885),   183 

558,  559.                                                      ^M 

rtote. 

Patrizii,  222.  334,  533.                                    ^M 

MuraJt,  Louis  B^at  de  (1665-1741), 

Pattison,  Mark  (1^13-1884),  567.                 ^H 

13-16. 

Paul  it  VirfjinU,  115.                                 ^^^H 

Myers,     Frederic     William     Henry 

Paul.  Mr  Kegan,  538.                           ^^^M 

(1843  1901).  562  nole. 

Payne,  Mr  W.  M..  631  note.                ^^^H 

Mylius.    Christlob    (1722-1754),    28 

Peaooak.  Thomas  Love  (1785-1866),         ^M 

and  nvtt. 

207  w4€,  274,  537.                                    ^1 

My  Stutiy  Windows,  637,  638. 

PembertOD,    Henry    (1694-1771),    83          ^1 
Percy,   Thomaa  (1729-1811).    Bishop          ^H 

Nerval,   Gerard    de    (^G^arxl    U- 

bmnie),  450  note. 

of  Ih^more.  53,  64-66,   192.             ^^^H 

Nettleship,   Henry  (1839-1893),   183 

Petrarch,                                                    ^^^H 

Mt6. 

Petronius,  209  note,                                 ^^^^H 

NertM  de  Jtameau,  te,  91. 

PharoHHida,  273,  290,  408.                          ^H 

NichoUs.  180. 

Philips,    Ambroaa   (1675 M749),    ^  ^_^M 

Nicolai,  32. 

^^^^^M 

Nicolas.  Sir   N.  Harris  (1799.1848), 

Phillips.  Edward,  244.                           ^^^H 

283.  284. 

Philostrutufl,  276  no//;                             ^^^^H 

Nietzsche.     Friedricb     (1844-1900), 

Pindar,  Peter.     See  Wolcot                 ^^^^| 

581.586. 

Plain  SpeaJcer,  The,  259,  260.               ^^^M 

Niaard,  D^ir^  (1806-1888).  335-338. 

Planche.  J.  B.  Gustave  (1808-1857),        _^H 

Noctr.H  Ambronan'r^  472  ^q. 

.S44-347.                                             ^^^1 

Nodier.    Charles    (178U-1844).    139, 

PUto.  142,  156,  274.                            ^^H 

140. 

Plutarch.  97.                                          ^^^| 

North,  Christopher,  see  Wilson,  John. 

Poe.  Edgar  Allan  (1809-1849),  634-         ^M 

/l^ouveaux  Lutidi*,  324  /tq. 

636.                                                              ^1 

H             ^^^^^^~                   ^^^^^^^^^^^1 

H            •'Poetic    Moment.    The."    143    *q., 

Keynolda,  Sir  J.,^.                              ^H 

■                 532  aq. 

lihnHmnnnihu.'i,  234  note.                            ^H 

■             Poitou.  M..  \IH  note. 

Jiheforic,  De  Qulncey  on,  48 1  mj. 

H             Pnliti&n,  viii.  183  naU,  277.  296. 

Rhys.  Mr  E.,  201  note,  279  nou,  280 

■             Pollock,  Mr  W.  H.,  96  note. 

ItOtf. 

^m             Pontniortin,      Armand,      Comte      de 

Richardaon,  92.  93,  102,  256,  257. 

■                (1811-1890),  467.  466. 

,  MrC.  F..  631  note. 

■             Pope.    66.   67.    104,    161,   176.    194, 

Richter.    Jean    Paul   F.  (1763-1825). 

■                  200.  273,  279-282.  368.  424. 

106,  384-386. 

■              Port  Royal,  310-313. 

Ripley,  George  (1802-1880),  642. 

^1              Porti-ait*  CotUemporairUt  306  6q. 

Ritaon.  65. 

H              Portraits     /AU4rrtircM,     Portraits     lU 

Kivarol,  287. 

H                  FtmmtA,  S&mte-Beuve'fl,  303  m;. 

Rogera.  Henry  (1806.1877).  614. 

H             PowT  o/Numhert,  Tht,  in  Prwt  and 

Ao/ZiW,  The,  288  nole. 

■                Poetry,  80-82. 

Jtoman  Sxpenmenial,  Le,  455  9q, 

^M            Prti-Uctiotit^  Aca(lcTHit!<t,     Se«  Cople- 

/fomaniOt  464  tq. 

^M                 Bton,  Keble,  &c. 

Jfomeo  un*i  JuM,  108. 

■             Pnifttct  to  LifriaU  Ba/lad^,  &o.,  200  'iq. 

R.onfeldt,  Mr,  360  wXf. 

^M             to  Mr  Arnold'a  Pocm*t  617  ^• 

Ronaard,  177.  192,  298  note. 

^B             Prtmiern  Lundi»,  202  nq. 

Roecoe.  W.  C,  514  noir. 

■            Pnor.  8.  173. 

Ronaaeau,  97-99,  108.  110.  178. 

^B             Prin<iplw   of  SncctM    in   Lvteraiv/rtt 

Rumelin,   Guatav   (18151889).    577. 

■                  Tht,  540  «/. 

578. 

■              Pringle-Pattiaoii,  Profeasor,  514  notr. 

Ruskin,  John  (1819-1900).  115  ik4«, 

^H               Prom€tiadej<  (tarm  Eomt ,  1 39. 

120,  228.  5.S9.  540. 

H              Prudhomme,  M.  Sully.  465. 

Rymor.  34,  36,  247.  297. 

H              Punuita  of  Litttraiurty  The,  2S1  ^. 

■              Pufinett,  Mr  H.  M..  460  note. 

Saint  /xmw,  116  note. 

^m             Powr  of  Sound,  Tht,  fi59. 

Saint- Victor,  Paul,  Comt«  de  (1827- 

■             Pye,  83. 

1881).   120,  440,  441.  450.  451. 

SaintoBeuve,  Charlea  Auguatin  (1804- 

^1             Quarltriij  Jieview,  The,  213  itote. 

1869),  46  note,  119,  126.  127.  133 

■             Quiuet,  Edgar  (1803-1875).  329.  330. 

note,  135,   138,   189.    197  hiiiftUU, 

■             QutDtilian.  124,  222,  228  nott. 

222.   230.  300-329,  343   «o/«.  4)4 

^H             Quintua  Smyrnteua,  302  note. 

Hq„  420,  431.  443.  450.  513  mX^ 

586.  589.  592. 

H             RabeUia,  177-225. 

Saiute-Palayo,  172,  177. 

H             Racine,  115,  123.  136,   161,  311-313. 

.Sfi/oiM,  Diderot'a,  96. 

^m             Hui'iM  ft  Shakespeare,  155-157. 

Sand,  George.  260  note,  435. 

■             RadclitTe.  Mrs,  253. 

Sandys,  Dr.  vit,  183  not€. 

^M             Kaleigb,  Profosaor,  vi,  202  note,  212 

Satyntuf'K  Lttter,\  218  note,  219  noU, 

^m                  note^  216  nott. 

Saundera,  Mr  Bailey.  566  note. 

^B             Raaiitay,  Allan,  54. 

Scaliger,  69,  222,  377. 

■             Randolph,  John  (17491813).  Biahop 

Sohaok.  181. 

^1                 of  London.  616  nott. 

Scbelling,  Profeaaor,  419. 

H            Rayuouard.  106. 

Scherer,    Edmond    (1815-18^9),    96, 

^B             HtcrrtUiouM  of  Christopher  yorth,  472 

443.  447-450.  594. 

■                «?• 

Schiller,  Joh.  Chr.  Friedrich   (1759- 

■              ReiMbilder,  The,  563  eq. 

1805).    105    note,    106.    193,    225. 

■             liejtceed  AfUtrtssex,  289. 

229.  367.  368.  377384. 

■             Hdiquts,  Peroy'i,  65  *y. 

Schlegel,    Aoguat     Wilhelm     (1767- 

■             R^masat,  Charlea  de,  300. 

1845),  29,  378.  381.  391-402.  4.'?8. 

■             Renan.  Krneet  (17231802),  348,  439, 

,  Johann  AdoU  (1721-1793),  29. 

■ 

30.  43  note. 

H             Kepplier,  Mias  Agnes,  219  nott. 

,  Johann  Etias  (1718-1749),  30- 

■             Heirofptctivt  Jievitw,  The,  x,  283,  286. 

32.  147.  193,  359. 

^^^^^^^^^^^                         ^^^P                    ^H 

H      ScliU'gel,  Juliauu  Heinrich,  20  noie. 

Southey,    Robert  (1774-1843).   218 

■      ,  Kail  Wilhelm  Friedrich  (1772- 

ttoie,  225,  229,  232-237.  243,  244, 

"           1829).  29,  391-402,671. 

272,  617  uott. 

Schleg«U,  The.  29  -7.,  101  ^7..  117. 

Sptcivietu*.  CampbelFa,  279. 

B^           133,  181,  221   tiott,  222,  273,  371, 

Lomb'8,  240. 

■           391-402. 

i<j)tcime.ni  of  Bi-ituih  Critics,  473  sq. 

■      Schloaser.  405. 

Spectator,  i%e,  20. 

■      SobopeiUiAuer.  Arthur  (1788-1860). 

Spence.  616. 

P          r»66-568. 

Spenaer,  64.  68  mq.,  71.  76  mq.,  104, 

Scliruyvogel,  Joseph,  573  note. 

173.  174.  226,  249,  256,  273,  409, 

Schubarth.  Karl   Emat  (1796-1861). 

473  ^7. 

403.  404. 

Spirit  offht  ^sr*.  Thr,  262,  263. 

Scieitza  iVi/oixi,  152-157. 

Sprhcht  111  Prom,  361  ^7. 

i!>cM/itf.t  BhimenffUUt  16. 

Stael,  A.  L.  Oermaine  N'ecker,  Mme. 

Schottel,  Juatiu  0.  (1612-1676),  17. 

de(I766-!817),  99-109,  lib,   127, 

Scott.  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832),    136, 

194,  291  ^7..  302^. 

179,  232,  247,  2.13.  260,  263,  270- 

Stapfer,  M.  Paul,  294  vole. 

272,  290,  371   59.,  457,  633  itUt, 

SUphen.  Sir  Jamea  (1789-1859),  514. 

539,  546. 

8ir  J.   FiUjumes   (1829-1894). 

Sellar,  William  G.  (1825-1890),  183 

557. 

nott. 

Sir  Leslie,  561  note. 

Seneca,  Diderot  on,  94,  95. 

Sterne.  Laurence  (1713-1768),  86-88, 

Senior,  K.  W.  (1790-1864),  509. 

176,  178.  363,  364,  435. 

S^vign^.  Mine,  de,  52  nott. 

Steveoflon,  Mr  E.,  426  note. 

Shadwell,  14. 

Robert  Uuia  (1850-1894),  261, 

Shmftesbar>',  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 

494  wie,  561  noft. 

Earl  of  (1671-1713),  157-159. 

Stryienskt,  M.,  135. 

Sbairp,  Joha  Campbell   (1819-1885), 

Sfiidie.'*  in  the.  HiMory  qf  the  Rtnais* 

627,  628. 

/«R«,  544  9q. 

Shakespeftre,  22,  30.  37.  41,  42,  60, 

Study  0/  Celtic  lAttralwre,   TKt,  621 

62  nott.   104.   122,   127.   132,  170. 

^. 

172,   173.   176.   187.  188,  220  *?., 

StyU,  Lecture  on,  Coleridge's.  226  sq. 

225,  241    »q.,    258,  259,  260,  297. 

Do  Quincey  on,  481  »q. 

353,  359,  361.  376,  388,  519  fg.. 

Sulzer,  Jobann  G.  (1720-1779),  160, 

533,  550. 

305,  366. 

Shelley,    Percy   Byathe   (1792-1822), 

Swift,  176,229,  443. 

232,  244,  260.  274,  275,  376,  387. 

JSwiM-Saxon  Quarrel,  the,  27  »?. 

607. 

Symnn<U,    John     Addington     (1840- 

SbeiutODe,  William  (1714-1763),  63, 

1693),  551,  552. 

63,  64,   174.  202. 

Sidney,  229,  253.  237. 

Tablt  Talk,  Coleridge'e,  224  «y. 

Siamondi,  592  no/«. 

Hazlitt'i.  261. 

*'Skroddie»."69. 

Taillandier.  SaintRent^  (1817-1879), 

Smith,  Adam  (1723-1790),  12,  137 

465,  460. 

fl/Vf. 

Taine,     Hippolyte     Adolphe    (1828- 

K        Mr  1).  Nichnl.  fi«  nott,  173  nott. 

1893),   107.  307  «o/<,  440-444.                          ] 

■        Mr  Gregor>-,  83  nx4t. 

Talfourd,  283  note.                                            \ 

■        __  Sydney,  509. 

Taaso.  76,  179.                                                \ 

■        WiUiam   H.    (1808-1872).    502 

Taasoni,  35.                                                       \ 

Taylor.  Bayard,  641  nott,                                  \ 

Solger.  KarlW.  F.  (17801819),  404. 

William,  "of  Norwich"  (1765-               V 

SoUman  the  Second,  34.  35.  188. 

1 836),  497.                                                            \ 

8ophoeU0,  161,  102. 

Tennyaon,    226,    425  ^.,    484,   502-                   1 

_        Sorel.  Ch.,  ix. 

607. 

■        Soret,  370  note. 

Terence  (Diderot  on),  93.  94,  161. 

■       Southern.  Henry  (1799-1853),  283. 

2'eHiutt\  Quid,  559  sq.                                           i 

H                 ^^^^IF                  ^I^^^^^^^^^^ 

H               Texte,   Juaeph   (1665-1900).  97,   99. 

Ward,    Mr    Hamphry,    bit    BnutiA 

H                    107,  177  nUt,  462-164. 

PofU,   631    fq. 

H                Thackeray,  William  Makepeace  (181  ]• 

Warton,  Joseph  (1722-18r)0),  53,  «fi. 

H                     18ti3j,  98,  '263.  4o2.  499-502,  555. 

68,  279. 

^1                Theocritus,  277. 

—  Thomae,  the  older  (168«M746> 

^H                 ThfOfihtfa,  6  no/'t:. 

616. 

^B                 ThomsuD,  James  (I.)t  176,  400. 

H                 Jam«a  (11.)  (1834-1882),   552, 

1790),  vii.  53,  68-72,   192,  616. 

■                     553. 

Wataon  (the  printeri,  54. 

■                 TickelU  58. 

Weckerlin.  0.  R.  ^1584-1051).  17- 

■                 TickDor,   Ueorge    (1791-1871),    181, 

Weiae,  Christian  (1642-1708),  17,  18. 

^M                      34H   uote^   632. 

Werenfelfl.  Samuel  (1625-1TM3J,   17. 

■               Ticck,    Ludwig    (1773.1853),    39l). 

IS, 

■ 

Weroicke.  Christian  (1661-1726J,  IT, 

^1                 Tollemache,  Mrs  L.,  96  note. 

18. 

■                 TraUl.  Henry  Duff  (1842-19U0),  231, 

Wheeler,  Benjamua.  616. 

■                     232.  554-557. 

Whipple,  Edwin  P.  ( 1819-1886  .  642. 

■                  Trapp.  616. 

643. 

^M               Treuan,  Comt«  de,  177. 

Whitfeld,  John.  616. 

Whitman.  Walt  (1819-1802).  640. 

^m                 TriHtmm  Sh/uuiy^  86. 

^m                Tyler,  Profeaaor,  631  tiotf. 

Whittier,  J.  0.,  641  mU. 

W^ilaon,  John,  **  Christopher  North  " 

H                Uhland,  Johana  Ludwig  (1787-1862), 

(17H5-1854),  412,  472-478.  486. 

■                    4U2.  403. 

Wieland,  Chriatoph  R.   (1733-1813  , 

■                Ulrici.  575. 

106.  369,  360.  .385,  392,  4Ul>. 

Wilhelm  MeiMt^r,  117,  361  ^y. 

^t                 Vangh&n,  ProfeMor,  274  noU,  499. 

William  ShnketpearCf  336  *7. 

^1                 Venablefl,  tieorge  Stovin  (18I0-1K8N), 

irUhtr,  242. 

■ 

Wolcot,  John,  ••  Peter  Pindar"  (1738- 

■                Veuillot,    Louii    (1816-1883),    468. 

1819),  286.^^. 

■                    460. 

Wolf,  166. 

■                 Vico.    Oiambattiita   (1668-1744).    9 

Wolff;  147. 

■                     nott,    146.    152-157.    185  ntWe,  267 

Wonderful,  The,  Bodmer  on,  24  f^q. 

^m                    mttt,  356  tiottt  499  noU,  589  no/e. 

Wordsworth.    William    (1770  1850^.         [ 

■                 Vida,  36. 

200-218,  229,  243,  249,  268.  290, 

^m                Vigny,  AlfrGd  dc,  306  uotf. 

322,  622  wy. 

■                 Villctnain,  Abel  Pranvois  (1790-1866), 

Woty,  William  (1731-1791).  6  «>/<. 

■                    126.  133-135,  327. 

Wr&ngham,  Archdeacon,  201. 

■                 Vinet,     Alexandre     R.    (1797-1847). 

Wright,  Thomas  (1810-1877),  x,  283 

■                     592-594. 

nott. 

■                 Virgil,  115,  161,  225,  277,  302  note. 

Wym,.  C.  W.,  234. 

■                Vitot,  LoQia  (1802-ie73),  300. 

■  Voltaire,  37,  77,  115,  126,   138,  176. 
■'                   370. 

■  VbrflcAiOe  dtr  ^tahttik,  385. 

-Ye«i>»,  The,  380  sg. 

Young,  176. 

■               Voyoich.  Mr,  vUl. 

Zeeen,  PhUip  von  (1619-1680),  17. 

^M                Wagner,  582  f?. 

Zinano,  vii. 

■                Wainewright,  Thomaa  (irUfiths  (1794- 

ZoIa.Kmile  (1840-1903).  454-468.              i 

■                     1852),  266  uou. 
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